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It shmld be dearly understood dial the . 
treatment of illness recommended, in this book, 
whether by medidne or otherwise, is not 
intended to take the place of shiUed medical 
assistance and adme. There may he special 
reasons in any parlmlar case why other 
measures shovM be adopted Mn those here 
recommended. 

What is given here isos a substitute whert 
skilled aid is not obtainable. 



CHAPTER L 


MEDICINES IN INDIA 

Now that druggist’s shops and medical halls are so common 
throughout India even in comparatively small towns, it is 
better to rely upon one of these and obtain one’s drugs fresh 
than to Iceep by one a supply of rarely needed medicines that 
the climate will cause to deteriorate. Even so a few necessa* 
ries, such as materials for a simple surgical dressing, some car- 
bolic acid, tincture of iodine, potassium permanganate, and 
quinine sulphate, should be kept in every house, since such 
are most frequently required. 

for those, however, who spend long periods in camp, far 
removed from medical aid or from druggist’s shop, or for those 
who travel in altogether uncivilised places, something more is 
necessary. The traveller in the wilds cannot do better than 
possess one of Messrs, Burroughs and Wellcome’s numerous 
Tabloid Medicine Chests. This firm makes these equipments in 
many sizes and forms, and the traveller should select one of 
size and contents according to his probable needs. Whatever 
else it contains the chest should include some compressed band- 
ages, lints and wools for suigical dressings ; carbolic acid to 
make an antiseptic lotion ; magnesium sulphate, and tincture 
of opium ; tincture of iodine, potassium permanganate, quinine 
sulphate, and aspirin. The last three may be in tablet form. 
Eor further detail regarding simple .surgical equipment the 
first pages of Chapter Via should be consulted. For an 
aperient pill, the compound colooynth pill given in prescrip- 
tion No. 62 should be taken. Eno’s fruit salts is also a valu- 
able mild purgative. Measures for liquids and solids are also 
necessary. 

As some of the drugs given m our Prescriptions at the end 
of the book can be obtained in Indian and other bazaars, we 
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give here a list of some of them with their classical and 
Hindustani names. 


Classical name English name I [industoni 


AbrusprecatoriuB 
Acacia catcohu 
Aconitum Ferox 
Aconitum hetorophyllum 
Aconitum napoUus 


Aloe barbadensis 
Alumen 

Androgrophis paniculata 
Andropagon citratis 
Areca catechu 
Balsamodondron myrrlm 
Camphora olBcinarum 
Cannabis sativa 
Capsicum annum 
Cassia lanceolate 
Cera alba v. flava 
Cinchona cortex 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum 
Citrullus colocynthus 
Co£foa orabica 
Coriandrum sativum 
Croton tiglium 
Cubeba officinalis 
Cuprum 

Curcuma angustifolia 
Datura alba 

Diptcrocarpus tuxhinatus 
Elletaxia cardamomum 
Eucalyptus globulus 
Eugenia jambolana 
Forri suipbatis 
Ferula asafoetida 
Glycerrhiza glabra 
Gynocardia odorata 
Hemidesmus Indious 
Hydrargyrum 
Hyoscyamnsniger 
Juniperus communis 
Linum usitatissimum 
Mel 

Meliaazadiiaobta 
Opium 
Piper nigrum 


Jcquirity 
Cotcebu 
Indian aconito 
Indian ntcos 
Aconito 
Bod fruit 
Barbados nlocs 
Alum 
Croat 

Lemon grass 
Arcca nut 
MjTrii 
Camphor 
Indian hemp 
Cayenne pepper 
Inffian senna 
Wax 

Cinchona bark 

Cinnamon 

Colocynth 

CoiTco 

Coriander 

Croton-oil seed 

Cubebs 

Copper 

Indion arrowroot 
Datura 

Gurjun oil 1 
Cardamom 
Blue gum 
Jatnbul 

Sulphate of iron 

Asafoetida 

Liquorice 

Chaulmugra 

Indian sorsapnrilla 

Mercury 

Henbane 

Juniper 

Linseed 

Honey 

Neem 

Opium 

Black pepper 


Gumchi. 

Knllifi 

Bish 

Atccs 

Mitlin zchfir 
Bel 

Gliiknnviir 

Philkari 

Kiryit 

ITnriclifiha 

Supnri 

Bol 

Knpur 

Gniija 

Lnl mircli 

Sana 

5Iom 

Cinchona. 

Dillchin 

Indraynn 

luifi 

Dlmnia 

Jamalgotn 

Kababcbini 

Tamba 

Tilclcur 

Dlmtoora 

Garjnn 

Elaichi 

Jnman 

Hirnrkasis 

Hing 

Mullmtti 

CliQuImugra 

Mflgmbu 

Para 

Khorosani ajowon 

Aarnr 

Alsi 

Modli 

Him 

A6m 

Kali mirch 
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Olassicfdname English name Hindnsiani 


Flantagoispagula 

, Isapghul 

IsapghM 

Potassiinitras 

Salipetre 

SbSra 

Psoraleacorylifolia 

Babcbi 

Bab(^i 

Pfeycbotisajowan 

Ajowan 

Ajowan 

Bicinus communis 

Castor oil 

Aland 

Santalum album 

Sandal'wood 

Sandal 

Soillalndica 

Indian squill 

Janglipyas 

Sodii biboras 

Borax 

Tinkal 

Sodii cbloiidum 

Common salt 

Nimak 

Staychnosnux vomica 

Nux vomica or 
strychnine 

Kucbla 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Gundhah 

Swertiacbirata 

Cbiretta 

Chirayeta 

Tamaxinduslndica 

Tamarind 

Lnli 

Zingiber officinalis 

Ginger 

AdraJd) 


draggist’s ; such simple lemedies, howerer, as alum, asafoctidat 
bael, castor oil, saltpetre, seoua leaves, stramonium leaves, 


Indian drug^t in the village bazaar. There are, however, 
many other drugs in his stodr, powerful in their effects, and 
most of them well hnown to European medicine ; but the 


source and strength of these is so variable that it is scarcely 
advisable to make use of them except in oases of extreme emer- 


gency, and the writer has seen cases of accident and even of 
death produced from their indiscriminate use by hakims and 
other self-constituted physicians. Even some of the drugs 
that are pure may vary in strength, owing to the drugs having 
been procured not from one but from many allied species of 
plants, Until the day therefore when standardised prepara- 
tions of Indian drugs can be obtained, it will be better to avoid 
the medicines obtained from the bunniah, except in the case 
of the simple remedies above mentioned. 




MEDICIKES IN INDIA 

OOMPOTINDING OP MEDICINES 
Weights aud Measures used in Compounding Medicines; 

WniOUT FOU SOLtDS 


20 grains mako , . . • 

* 1 scruple 

3 scruples „ , . . • 

. 1 (Iraclun 

8 drachms i» • . » . 

• 1 ounce 

12 ounces 

. 1 pound 

MnAsuiiKS ron Ftrans 

CD minims mako . » . • 

• 1 drachm 

8 draohms >, « . • « 

• 1 ounce 

20 ounces ^ • 

« 1 pint 

8 pints „ . . • « 

, 1 gallon 


Glass measures as skotahed below should bo placed in nil mcdiainc chesU) 
largo enough to admit them : 


MIKIM 2 !EA 8 T 7 RE 

Draolnn Minims 


On\DUATED mVO-OUNCi: MKASUlin 
Ounces Drncbms 




20drnchiruior2oancr» 

14 

10 

J diacluas, ot \ oaart 

It 

I dtr-chnu, or \ onnee 
i dnehmiorriOinlolmt 


Pio. 1 , 


medicino ia so smaUthat it 
a3atettbymHun2s,d«)psareordered, xvliich should 



DOSES OI<' MEDICINES 


1)0 pouiod from the bottle accurately. The bottle should be 
held obliquely, with the lower part of the lip resting against 
the stopper. The bottle should then be carefully tilted, when 
the contents will drop from the lower edge of the stopper. 
A little practice will enable any person to drop with exactness. 

It should be remembered that drops do not necessarily 
equal minim, as fluids vaiy in density ; for instance, ofl 
and water. .The size of the mouth of the bottle, and the manner 
in which the fluid is manipulated, may also vaiy the size of the 
drop. The best plan is, therefore, to obtain a glass medicine 
dropper, by which greater accuracy is insured. Measure- 
ment of fluids by the minim glass should, however, always be 
adopted, unless the medicine is required in very smallquantities. 

The following is a rough measurement of fluids approxi- 
mating to the apothecaries' measure for fluids {see p. 4 ). 
This rough measurement is sufficiently accurate for doses of 
ordinary mixtures, the active ingredients in which are diluted 
by water ; but it should not be used to compound medicines, 
or to measure them in the mdiluled condition, as the size of 
spoons, even of the same class, is liable to vary. 


1 toaspoonfol . 

1 deseitspoonflil 
1 tablespoonfiil . 

1 small ivineglassfol . 
1 Breakfast cupful . 


. >= one drachm 

. = two drachms 

. = four drachms, or 
half an ounce 

. = about two ounces 

. = about eight ounces 


In Compounding Mnpicines distilled water should be 
used. It this cannot be procured, water which has been pun- 
fled by filtering and boiling should be used, and the measurer^ 
knives, etc., should be kept perfectly clean. 


DOSES OF MEDICINES 

Unless expressly stated to the contrary, the doses men- 
tioned in the account of diseases, and in the collection of pres- 
criptions (see Chapter XXIII), are those adopted for ah 
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ordinary strong adult. For younger and less robust patients, 
and for ohildron, a smaller dose is necessary. Delicate women 
usually rotjuirc a leas powerful agent than stronger women, 
or than, those of the other sox. 

Tho following table sliow-s the approximate doses of mcdi- 
oinos for different ages. For solids tho scales and Aveights must 
bo used, according to apothccarips’ weight (see p. 4). For 
fluids tho measures must bo used (see p. 4), and minims must 
be substituted for grains, according to npothccaric.s' measure 
(seep. 4). Below five minims drops should bo given (see p. 5). 



liUxlmuBi dQ!e 
one ounce 

Maximum ilo'C 
nne dmclim 

1 

Maximum dw* 
one e 

1 month 

24 grains 

3 grains | 1 grain 

C months 

2 fictviplos 

G grains t \\ grains 

1 year 

1 drncl)m 

8 grains 

2J grains 

2 years 

drachm 

9 grains 

3 grnias 

3 n 

U drachm 

12 grains 

4 grains 

IDBli 

2 drachms 

16 grains 

5 grains 

7 .. 

3 drachms 

20 grains 

7 grains 

10 „ 

i ounce 

i drachm 

i Fcruplo 

12 „ 

5 drachms 

40 grains 

14 grains 

16 

G dracluns 

wBm 

16 grains 

20 „ 

7 drachms 

60 grains 

IS grains 

21 

1 ounce 

1 drachm 

1 Hcruplo 


^ shows that, if tho dose of any medicine for n man of 
^nty-me years of age is 1 ounce (maximum dose), then the 
to.ltt. ymem.jld,. lor . ttUd bto on. Lntt n“d 
mx months is 24 grams, or 24 minima if a fluid • for a child 
above five years of age, 2 drachms ; and for a child above ten, 
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half an ounce. Or, if 1 scruple, or of fluid 20 minims, is the 
maximum dose for a full-groivn man, then the dose of the same 
medicine for a child seven years old will be 7 grains of a solid 
medicine, and 7 drops of a fluid medicine ; and for a child one 
month old 1 grain, or 1 drop. 

The above may be accepted as safe for ordinarily strong 
children ; but when dealing with weakly children it will be 
advisable to lessen the quantities by one-sixth up to one year 
of age, and by one-eighth from one year to ten years of age. 

Lidependent of the differences which exist between the 
doses suited to an adult male and a delicate female, as men- 
tioned above, other circumstances, such as habit, disease, ditmte^ 
mind, race, and idiosyncrasy, must often be considered when 
regulating the dose. Thus children are peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of opmm, very minute quantities having proved 
fatal to infants ; and unfortunately opium is the powerful 
agent in various ‘ soothing syrups’ and ‘ cordials ’ sold for 
children. In this book preparations containing opium are 
rarely, and always most cautiously, prescribed for children. 
Habit will enable certain people to consume large quantities of 
opium, arsenic, and of some other substances : in certain 
maladies large doses of opium produce little effect. In a 
tropical climate it is sometimes undesirable to use purgatives 
with the freedom with which they may be given in other 
latitudes ; and especially so if cholera prevails. 


Idiosyncrasy to Drugs 

Indians as a rule require smaller doses than Europeans, 
except in the case of purgatives, of which they require larger 
doses. Besides such ^fferences due to race, climate, or age, 
there are found at times certain individual peculiarities to 
certain drugs ; this is called an idiosyncrasy. Such idiosyn- 
crasy is illustrated by the smallest particle of mercury some- 
times producing salivation, by iodide of potassium occasionally 
exciting symptoms of coryza, and by pollen exciting hay 
asthma in some people. It is not, however, medicines only 
which produce extraordinary effects on peculiar constitutions. 
There are persons who cannot eat celery, shellfish, oatmeal 
cakes, strawberries, apples, mushrooms, or cucumber without 
suffering from nettlerash or colic. 
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These peculiaritaeB, however, are veiy much the exception : 
althou^ certain neurotic people are inclined to imagine they 
possess them when they really do not. This is not infrequently 
the case when the medicine suggested is unpleasant in tast^ 


or in immediate effect* 



CHAPTER II 


TIE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OP THE HUMAN 
BODY 

In the work now to be undertaken, it is essential that the 
reader should be acquainted not only mth the remedies at his 
disposal and the diseases he is liable to meet with, but also 
with the methods by which he may distinguish one disease 
fom another. It is necessary therefore that the lay reader 
should haTe some preliminary Imowledge of the size, shape, 
position, and function of the various organs in the human 
body in order that he may be able to ascertain the particular 
organ or organs affected, from the symptoms complained of by 
the patient. Such a knowledge implies a preliminary study 
of the anatomy (or formation) and the physiology (or function) 
of the various parts of the human body, and a chapter on these 
subjects would therefore seem to form an essential portion of 
this work. 

The human body is roughly separable into head, trunk, and 
limbs. H the body were spht lengthwise with a great knife, 
which was made to pass down the middle line of both front and 
back aspects, the two halves would be seen to be almost exactly 
alike. One-half of the body divided in this way would show hi 
the trunk the cut surfaces of thirty-three bones joined together 
by a very strong and tough substance into a long vertical 
column, which lies much nearer the back (or posterior) aspect 
of the body than to the front or anterior aspect. The bones 
thus cut tkough are called the vertebrae. They enclose a long 
slender canal, called the spinal canal, which lies near the back 
aspect of the body, behind the more spacious chamber of the 
chest and abdomen which lies in front. There is no direct 
communication between these two primary canals of the 
body. The spinal canal contains a long white cord (the spinal 
cord), which is a very important part of the nervous system. 
The anterior chamber is divided transversely by a partition, 
partly fleshy, partly membranous, called the diaphragm, into 
two subsidiary chambers, the chest or thorax, and the belly or 
( 9 ,) 
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abdomen. The aUmentary canal or tube by which the food is 

conveyed into the body traverses both these chambers passmg 



A— Lung. 

B — Heart. 

r— Stemnm or Breast bone 
U — Liver. 


SiQ. 2. Front. 

E“-Sloniach, 

F— Small intestine. 

>one. G — Colon or large intestine. 

H — Bladder. 


From Eutohmn and Bainey^, Chemical Melhot'By hind permission. 
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tlirougli tUe diaphiagm. So does a long douHe dialn of little 
masses of nerve suWance, called the ganglia, -wMeh are 



connected together hy nerve cords. These constitute "what is 
knovm as the sympathetic nervous system. In addition to 
alimentary canal and eympathelac nerves, the abdomen 
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contains two kidneys, one placed against oncli side of the 
vertebral column, a liver, pancreas or sweetbrend, spleen, and 
bladder, and in the female a womb and two ovaries, The 
thorax or chest, besides its segment of alimentary canal 
and sympathetic nerves, contains the heart nnd two Innga. 
These last are placed one on each side of the heart, which lies 
nearly in the middle of the oliest. 

l^ro the head joins the body Urn uppermost of the thirty- 
three vertebra) is succeeded by a continuous mass of bone 
which extends through the head and still separates a posterior 
from an anterior chamber. The posterior and upper chamber, 
or cavity of the skull opens into the spinal canal. It contains 
a large mass of nerve matter called the brain, which is conti- 
nuous with the spinal cord, the two together constituting the 
cerebro-spinal axis. The ventral chamber or face is occupied 
almost entirely by the mouth and pharynx, which form tho 
upper end of the alimentary canal. 

We see thus from a study of the human body that it is 
essentially composed of two tubes, a doreal one and a ventral, 
separated completely from one another by tho bony spinal 
column and tho bony skull axis, which form the floor of one 
tube and the roof of tho other. If viewed on transverse 
section, it is seen that these tubes differ in their comparative 
aze accor^ng to the position at which tho transverse sections 
IS made, the posterior being much tho larger nt its upper end, 

the preponderance in capacity. 

m eZ through- 

which permeate them ^ l^nnphatic vessels) 

tures and camimr nff nonrislimcnt to their struc- 

action. *ho waate products evolved by their 

oentinuousSErane SiL “ f ’’y 

called the skin • and if P^rts, thinner at.ofchers, 

apertui'cs of the hodv wp wura 4 *li ®™hrane to tho various 
body and forms,aliiuL to the vEri* it continues inside the 
it is tiue, differ; ; ^ts character, 

of the cavities is contLous 55th ’tK'® ^™j"S 

^ mil the skin of the exterior. 
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By careful dissection it -will be seen that this membrane is- 
everywhere composed of two layers ; an outer one, purely 
membranous, containing no blood-vessels or nerves ; and an 
inner one containing both, but mainly fibrous in its structure, 
from the deep surface of which fibres radiate in all directions 
into the organs contained in the body in such a complete- 
network, that if the structure of the various organs could be 
washed away a fibrous cast would be left of the entire body. 
The outer membranous layer, where it covers the exterior 
of the body, is called the epidermis. It is there stratified, and 
it is to the comparative number of its strata that the thicl^esB 
or thinness of the outer skin at the various parts is due. Where 
it lines the cavities of the body it becomes unstratified, hence 
thinner and redder, and takes on the function of secreting 
mucus, a glairy fluid which lubricates the interior of the various 
cavities of the body. It is then distinguished by the name of 
mucous membrane or epithelium, but is essentially a conti- 
nuous membrane lining the interior of the cavities, as the skin 
does the exterior of all, and it is continuous at its margins with 
that membrane. The derma or true skin and the deep layer 
of the mucous membrane which corresponds to it, are, as 
already stated, chiefly made up of fibrous filaments wWch 
spread from these throughout the body in all directions. 
These fibres collectively are known as the connective tissues of 
the body, because it is by means of them that the whole body 
is knit together. Connective tissue varies very much in 
character ; in some places it is soft and filamentous, as where it 
forms the framework of soft organs lilce the spleen or liver, at 
others it is collected together into firm cords and bands, as in 
the tendons and ligaments, and attains great strength and 
density ; but it exists everywhere throughout the body, and 
forms a sheath to each organ as well as a fine meshwork in the 
inside of the organs, upon which as in a framework the various 
organs are built up. 

The presence and action of some of these organs which are- 
built up in this meshwork of connective tissue may be deter- 
mined during life. Thus if the front of the upper arm of a man 
whose arm is extended be grasped by another person, a soft 
mass will be felt, which thickens and becomes hard if the fore- 
arm is bent on the arm. When the forearm is extended, the- 
upper arm again becomes soft, and the thickening and hard- 
ness vanish. If the skin were removed from the front of the 
upper arm, it would be found that this thickening and hardness- 
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was due to the presence of a mass of rod flesh enveloped in 
connective tissue. If this envelope of connective tissue were 
examined, it would he found to be collected into a cord or 
tendon at either end attached at the upper extremity to the 
shoulder blade and at the lower to the bones of the forearm, 
and that the thickening and hardening of the flesh was duo to 
an inherent property residing in the flesh, whereby it could 
change its dimensions, becoming shorter and thicker under the 
influence of will, and returning to its original dimensions when 
left alone. By the thickening and shortening of the muscle or 
flesh, the bony points to which the tendons at either end are 
attached are naturally approximated and the forearm is thus 
bent on the arm. This temporary tliickoning and shortening, 
which is the inherent property of all muscular tissue, is termed 
its contractility, and it is through this property that muscular 
tissue becomes the great motor agent of the body, the muscles 
being so disposed between the bones which constitute the 
system of levers that support the body that their contraction 
necessitates the movement of one lever upon another. These 
levers form part of the system of hard tissues which constitute 
the skeleton. The less hard of these arc the cartilages, com- 
posed of a dense firm substance commonly known ns gristle. 
Harder than this are the bones, masses of tissue akin to cartil- 
age, but naturally petrified by being impregnated with phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. AH the bones of the body are 
fastened together by ligamentous hands of connective tissue, 
passing from one to the other, and where the end of one plays 
on the end of another they are capped with a smooth coating 
of cartilage in order to prevent jarring and to reduce friction. 
The opposite surfaces of cartilage, which thus form part of 
eveiy joint, are called the articular cartilages, and every joint 
is lined with a delicate membrane which secretes a little joint- 
oil to lubricate the ends of the bones as they rub one upon tho 
other. 


hundred bones are described as constituting 
the bony skeleton, but the number varies with the time of life, 
some of these separate bones becoming welded together as ago 
advanTOS. Thus there are in early adult life thirty-three 
separate bones m the spinal column, and although the upper 
9WN remain distinct throughout life, the 

SdS’ ordinarily become later on 

30th, 31st, 32nd and 33rd also frequently run together into 
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another mass, known as the coccyi. The pelvis, to which the legs 
are attached, consists, in the adult, of two large bones (the ossa 
innominata), but in early life each of these consists of three— 
the ilium, the ischium, and the os pubis, If we place a joined 
skeleton or a dead body on its feet on the ground, wo will find 
that in no position is it possible to make it stand upright ; the 
centre of gravity is too high, and the play of the joints one 
with the other is too free. The upright position, easy as it 
may seem, is the result of the balance of a number of muscles 
one with another. The foot forms the surface of support, 
but it is only by the pull of the muscles on the back of the leg 
that this is kept upright ; the pull of the muscles on the back 
of the leg would bend the thigh backwards were it not for the 
strong counterbalancing pull of the muscles on the front of 
the thigh. These are similarly counterbalanced by the 
muscles of the hip, and so on ; it is only by a series of balancing 
and counterbalancing movements all over the body that the 
erect posture is maintained at all. What is it then that adjusts 
the force of all these movements and enables us to assume and 
to maintain the erect posture which we seem to take up so 
quickly and easily ? If a person, while standing in the erect 
posture, receives a violent blow on the head, he will, if the 
blow be severe enough, loose consciousness and drop helpless 
all of a heap on the ground, A violent emotion will in some 
persons produce the same effect. The blow need not be 
severe enough to cause permanent injury ; in a few minutes 
the person may recover, and be able to rise and to stand erect 
again, hut for the time being an infiuence has been eserted on 
something which governs the muscles, and this has been accom- 
panied by unconsoiousness of shorter or longer duration, A 
cursory examination of this phenomenon might lead us to the 
conclusion that it is the mind which governs the muscles, but 
persons who have been so shot or stabbed, or otherwise injured 
in the back as to sever their spinal cords, without any consi- 
derable injury to other parts, have been found also to lose the 
power of standing up, although their minds have remained 
clear. Under these circumstances, they are unable not only to 
stand, but also to feel anything ihat is going on in the lower 
parts of their bodies, or to make any movement in them, 
Although the mind is thus cut off from the lower limbs, a con- 
trolling or goverm'ng power, however, may still remain, for if 
the soles of the feet he tickled, the legs are drawn up on the 
body, and an electric current passed through the limbs will 
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mym item to cootcact o?en moro vigorously than if the spinal 
oord were uninjured. If, however, the injury received has 
been so severe as not only to out or sever tho spinal cord bub 
to crush it or disorganise it, then neither tiolding of the solos 
nor electric currents however powerful will cause tho limbs to 
be drawn up. The conclusion to be dra;vn from this is tlrnt 
while the brain is the seat of all sensations and of mental action 
in general, and the primary source of all voluntary muscular 
motions, yet tho spinal cord is by itself onpablo of receiving an 
impression from the exterior, and of converting it not only into 
a simple muscular contraction, but even into a combination of 
each. Some of the impressions that the body is onpablo of 
receiving from without are very diverse in character and appeal 
only to very limited parts of tho body, while others arc percop- 
tibie by the whole body. Thus an impression of touch, of 
heat, or of cold may be received by any part of tho skin, but an 
impression of taste, smell, hearing, or vision can he received 
by only a small portion of tho body which has been specialised 
to receive such an impression. These portions of tho body 
which have been so specialised are termed tho organs of special 
sense, and of these there are four— tho eyes or organs of vision, 
the ears or organs of hearing, tho nose tho organ of smell, 
and the tongue and parts of tho pharynx, the organ of 
taste. 


We have now described briefly the gross structure of tho 
body and before passing on to consider the working of tWs 
wonderful machine, a few words as to the minute or micros* 


-copical structure of the body might bo appropriate. All 
living matter has, as its ultimate functional unit, a structure 
called a " Cell This may be regarded as a littlo individual 
in the large society wliich we recognise as a body. It will be 
^n therefore that a body is really an aggregate of these small 
m(hviduaJa or cells, each having its particular function to 
perform for the welfare of the whole. Cells aro of various 
shapes and consist essentially of a membrane enclosing a 
^scous ^bstonce knoTO as Cytoplasm within wliich there Hes 
the small body, that is usually of a circular shape and is known 
w the nucleus. This nucleus controls the life process going on 
^thm the cell. In order that the cell may live to do ite apW 

"eain the life of the 
mionty of the body oella is shorter than that of the body, so 
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they have a jfimction of division, one cell becoming two by 
singularly beautiful process known as mitosis If te 
were not so, any simple injury would never heal. Each tissue 
has its usual form of cell adapted for its particular work, For 
instance a kidney cell has to excrete certain substances pre- 
sented to it by the blood, and a nerve cell has to conduct 
impulses from the brain and from the spinal cord. 

All work implies waste, The work of the nervous system 
and that of the muscles therefore implies consumption, either- 
of their own substance or of something else. The human 
machine, like others, can do no work without fuel, and it must 
have a means of throwing out the waste. This is, broadly, 
what it does. By means of the alimentary organs fuel is 
brought in, and converted into a condition fit for the use of the- 
body that is into simple substances fit for cell consumption ; 
by the circulation the alimentary materials are carried to the- 
parts of the body that required them ; while the excretory 
organs get rid of waste products. The alimentary organs are 
the mouth, pharynx, gullet, stomach, and intestines, with 
their appendages. Food-stuffs are received in the mouth and 
thence pass through the alimentary canal, the whole purpose- 
of whoso action is to separate the nutritious portions from the 
non-nutritions residue, and to reduce the foods into a state- 
of solution or of very fine subdivision in order that they may 
pass through its walls into the minute branches of the vascular 
system, which forms a meshwork of vessels around the 
intestines. 

First of all, the teeth crush the food and reduce it to- 
small particles, which are capable of being easily mixed 
with fluids secreted in the alimentary canal or its^ 
appendages. Thus it comes into contact in the mouth with 
the fluid secreted by the salivary glands. This fluid not only 
moistens the food and makes it more easily swallowed, hut a 
chemical is found in it, formed by these gkids, which has the 
effect of changing the insoluble starchy substances of the food 
into an easily soluble sugar. The action to which the food is- 
next submitted in the stomach is also a solvent one, converting 
some insoluble substances into solutions which easily pass- 
through an animal membrane. This is accomplished by 
the glands of the stomach. These glauds line the whole of the 
interior of the stomach, which in a state of rest is pale and 
slightly moist. When food is taken the stomach is stimulated 
in such a way that its interior blushes and its glands secrete a 
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watery fluid, which by the involuntary movements the 
stomach mixes thoroughly with the food. The watery flmd 
contains another ferment, which has the power of converting 
insoluble albuminous substances, like white of egg, into a 
soluble substance called peptone. The food now passes into 
the intestine, and there it meets with the fluid secreted by two 
of the most important appendages to the alimentary canal, 
viz.y the liver and the pancreas or sweetbread. The fluid 
secreted by these is thoroughly mixed with tlio food as it is 
passed through the upper part of the small intestine by tho 
involuntary movements of that portion of the gut, and further 
changes occur in the food. The pancreatic juice converts the 
remainder of the starchy material in the food, which has not 
already been converted into sugar by tho saliva, into a soluble 
sugar ; more of the albumins are converted into simple pro- 
ducts called amino-acids, while the bile and tho pancreatic 
juice together act on the fats in the food and emulsify 
them, i.e., break them up into exceedingly minute particles. 
The fats of the food are thus rendered easily absorbable by 
tho lacteals, a series of little vessels lying in tho walls of the 
intestine along with the blood-vessels, which have tho special 
function of carrying the fats absorbed to a special channel 
— ^the lymphatic duct — ^into tho blood-stream. Amino -acids 
and sugars are carried into the blood-stream via tlie liver, 


where they undergo some change. As the food passes along 
the small intestine, digestion and absorption go on simulta- 
neously. All the way down, the proteins, starches and fats 
of a meal are undergoing digestion and passing away by the 
laoteals or the blood-vessels, so that by the time the food has 
reached the large intestine a great deal of the nutritious matter 
has been absorbed . Even in the large intestine some nutritious 
matter is still absorbed, but one marked change undergone in 
this pa^ of the^ alimentary canal is the absorption of water. 
Up to the large intestine, the amount of fluid secreted into the 
bowel IS about equal to the amount absorbed ; in the large 
mTOtmo, on the contrary, the contents become less and leas 
flmd. At the same time a characteristic odour and colour 
rfiiuains of the food, now consisting 
“^^S®f^ihle matter or of matter which has escaped 

eSmto offeci 

there are a series of vessels which carry 
away the digested prodaota of the food from the aUmentarJ 
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system. These are very minute tubes with very thin walls, 
which are called capillaries. Such tubes, with function varying 
at the different parts of the body, are found throughout. On 
all sides these capillaries pass into larger tubes called arteries 
and veins, and these becoming larger and larger at length open 
into the heart, an organ placed, as we have seen, near the 
middle of the thorax or chest. The walls of the heart are 
muscular, and it contracts rhythmically at regular intervals, 
forcing by these contractions the blood which its cavities 
contain into the arteries, whence the blood passes to the capil- 
laries and so through the veins back into the heart again. 
Thus the circulation of the blood is carried on, and the nourish- 
ment which it contains is brought into contact with every 
part of the body. Not only, however, is nourishment convey- 
ed to the tissues through the blood. AH energy implies waste, 
and waste products must be removed. It is the fresh blood- 
stream sweeping via the arteries through the capillaries that 
gathers up all the waste substances, the products of tissue 
activity, and carries these into the excretory organs to be 
separated and removed from the body. 

Waste products occur in nxunerous different forma in the 
body, but are mostly finally resolved into three principal ones 
before removal, viz., carbonic acid, water, and urea ; and the 
excretory organs are mainly concerned in varying degrees 
with the removal of these three. However much the excretory 
organs may differ in appearance, they are aU constructed upon 
one and the same principle. Each ultimately consists of a fine 
animal membrane analogous to a sheet of blotting-paper, one 
side of which is in communication with the exterior, while the 
other is in contact with a stream of blood that has to be purified. 
These sheets of blotting-paper may be folded up and crinkled 
into various shapes, which determine the various shapes of the 
different organs, but the principle is always the same although 
the different sheets of blotting-paper have the power to strain 
out the different waste products from the system. 

Each of the excretory organs is mainly concerned with one 
of the chief waste products, although it may at the same time 
offer an auxiliary means for the escape of some one or other of 
the rest. Thus the lungs are specially constructed to get rid 
of the carbonic acid, but at the same time they get rid of a 
good deal of watery vapour. The chief duty of the kidneys 
is to get rid of urea and saline matter, but at the same time 
they pass off a good deal of water and some carbonic acid. 
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The akin is chiefly oonoomed with the getting rid of water, but 
.some carbonio acid and urea also is excreted by it. 

The lungs have a double role to play in the animal economy, 
for not only do they eliminate the carbonic acid but they also 
serve to bring to the tissues oxygen, a substance which ia as 
important ns food or drink, since in defect of ox 3 ^gcn the 
nutritive matters in the food cannot be oxygenated. In 
other words, tiie fuel convoyed lo the human machine cannot 
be burnt up and made to yield its supply of energy or heat. 

We have thus briefly described the alimentary, the circu- 
latory, and the excretory systems of the hnman body, and seen 
how each does its work. Tliis work must, however, be carried 
•on in just harmony. Not only must the quantity of aliment 
■taken in bo at least equivalent to the waste, but it must lie 
distributed with due rapidity in relation to the comparative 
waste in each locality, and the temperature of tho body must 
'be maintained at & tolerably oven figure in spite of Iho constant 
variations in the temperature of the air. 

A combining system must, in fact, be added to tho organs 
already described, and tins is to be found in the nervous system, 
which not only possesses the function, already described, of 
enabling us to move our bodies and becotnc aware of what is 
going on in tho external world ; l)ut also makes us aware of 
•our need of food, enables us to discriminate nutritious from 
non-nutririous matter, to exert the muscular aclions necessary' 
for eeiring food and for guiding it to the moutl), and governs 
nil the movements of the jaws and of tho alimentary canal. 

By it also the heart is worked and adjusted, and the calibres 
of the distributing pipes are regulated so tlmt tho nervous 
eystom governs the excretory and tho distribution of blood ns 
well. 


There is anotlier series of organs in the body which 
has come into coiisidorablo prominence in tire last 20 
years. These organs are kno^m as the ductless glands 
or more correctly the Endocrines TIjcsd are glands 
m vanous parts of tho body, which elaborate complicated 
■^emical substances that are carried in tho blood stream 
distant poi'ts of the body where they bring about 
venous effects. ^ The most important are : tbo pituitary 
y, situa^ m tbo middle of the brain, tho thjToid in 
TO net^, the aex gknds and two small bodies just above 
•ii r! suprarenal bodies. Their functions 

p cated, and in a book of this nature it is only possible 
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to indicate their general importance to the animal economy. 
The natural growth of the body from childhood to adult 
life is controlled by one of many complicated substances 
elaborated in the pituitary. If too much of this secretion is 
produced the body growth becomes excessive, resulting in a 
giant. Examples of this phenomenon are seen occasionally 
in travelling fairs. The thyroid gland produces a secretion 
which regulates the intensity with which the body burns up 
the food presented to it, and deficiency of this substance 
causes the fires to bum low and the organism to become 
sluggish. Examples might be multiplied of the indispensable 
functions of these glands, but sufficient has been said to indi- 
cate their position in the economy of the human body. 

These various functions constitute the great part of what are 
known as the vital actions of the body. So long as they are 
performed, the body is said to possess life. The cessation of 
these functions constitutes what is ordinarily termed death. 
In reality there are several kinds of death which may, in the 
first place, be distinguished from one another under the two 
categories of local and general death. Local death is going on 
every moment and in aU parts of the body. Individual cells 
of the epidermis are constantly dying and being cast o£F to be 
replaced by others which are as constantly coming into exist- 
ence. This is equally true of the blood corpuscles and of most 
of the other elementary cells of the tissues. This form of death 
is insensible to ourselves, but is necessary for the due mainten- 
ance of life. Occasionally, however, local death occurs on a 
larger scale as a result of ffisease or injury. Thus a bum may 
suddenly Idll a larger or smaller portion of skin, or part of the 
subcutaneous tissue may slough out 'in the core of a boil, or a 
whole limb even may die as a result of mortification caused by 
some disease which interferes with the conveyance of nourish- 
ment to that part. The local death of some tissues is followed 
by their regeneration. Not only may epidermis or skin be 
thus reproduced, but nerve fibres, connective tissue, even bone 
also may thus form again after the local death of their predeces- 
sors. 

With regard to general death, the methods in which this is 
brought about would appear at first sight to be extremely 
various. A man may die of old age, of disease of the heart, 
lungs, liver, spleen, or brain by some variety of injury or by 
poison. In reality, however, the immediate cause of death is 
always the stoppage of function of one or other of three 
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systems, m.j theoerebro-spinal neirous system, the lungs, or 
the heart. In hanging, death is usually produced by injury to 
the lower part of the brain, the medulla oblongata ) in drown- 
ing, by stoppage of the respiratory functions ; in heart failure, 
by the sudden cessation of the heart-beat and the consequent 
stoppage of the circulation of the blood. Examining these 
methods of death still more closely, it will be found on ultimate 
analysis that general death is always produced in one of two 
ways, either by stoppage of respiration or of circulation. 
Death d the body as a whole, then, implies cessation of the 
functions of the brain, of the circulatory and of the respiratory 
organs, but this does not imply death of the individual tissues. 
This does not take place till some time afterwards, and for a 
short period, after what is ordinarily called death, the tissues, 
e.p., the musdes, may be made to contract by the application 
of proper stimuli, Lr the end, however, after general death 
has occurred, the tissues too die, and the forces of the inorgonio 
world work their will with the dead tissues. Oxygen, the slave of 
the living body, becomes the master of the corpse, and atom by 
atom the more complex molecules of the human frame become 
broken down into simpler and more oxidised substances, and 
are dissipated into the atmosphere, chieSy in the form of 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water. Even dense earthy 
struotores, like the bones and teeth, are ultimately deprived 
of their animal baria, and becoming pulverised, dissolve 
among the waters of the globe, and the whole complete human 
frame is thus reduced into its simplest component elements, 
whence it may again be gathered up to form new component 
parts of some other form of life. 
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THE HIAGEOSIS OF DISEASE 

Before you can treat a disease successfully you mxist make 
yourself acquainted with its nature and the symrtomE-vit 
produces. Eor instance, a person may come to you complain- 
ing of a pain in the head. This may be due to various causes, 
and it is necessary for you to distinguish the cause to which 
it is due before you can hope successfully to cure the evil. 
It may be due to a decaj^ed tooth, in which case extraction 
is the only effectual remedy ; it may be caused by neuralgia, 
in wb^ch case a purgative and the subsequent admimstration 
of aspirin may be successful in relieving it ; or it may be due 
to an incurable disease of the brain. But in any case it is 
necessary for you to ascertain the nature of the disease before^ 
you proceed with the treatment. This is what is termed 
the ^agnosia of a disease. 

Diagnosis is the science which teaches us to distinguish one 
disease from another and to trace signs of disease to the causes 
from which they spring ; and before studying the method of 
distinguishing disease of one organ from disease of another, 
it is necessary for you to be acquainted with the position, size, 
and healthy structure of each organ, as well as to be able to 
become cognisant with the various conditions of disease to 
which they are liable. 

Diseases .are distinguished from one another either by such 
alterations in the organs themselves, or their secretions, as can 
be ascertained by the senses of the observer (signs), or by 
changes in the Actions of the parts affected, wMch are 
perceptible only to the patient (symptoms). The signs of a 
disease are least liable to mislead us, as in regard to them we 
are independent of the feelings of the patient, which he may 
be inclined to exaggerate. Of late years much greater care 
has b^n exercised with regard to the diagnosis of disease, 
and many instruments, e.p., the stethoscope, the laryngoscope, 
and the ophthalmoscope, have been invented which enable 
us to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the various condi- 
tions to be found in diseased organa ; but as these instruments 

( 23 ) 
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8,11 require a certain amount of professional training to onablo 
them to be used successfully, a description of their m is 
out of place in a volume like the present, and only methods’ 

' of diagnosis which require the use of the senses and a certain 
amount of ordinary intelligence mil bo discussed. 

In every case of disease that you aiv called upon to treat 
you should first endeavour to form your diagnosis from a 
careful examination of the patients symptoms, and in order 
that"you may miss nothing which may be of importance, it 
is well to follow a regular plan in so doing and to male© a 
note of your observations. Such notes wiU often bo of the 
utmost value to the physician who may subsequently have to 
be called in to attend the case ; and in any cose, if you do this 
systematically, you may be sure that no important fact has 
been omitted Commence with the age of your patient. 
This is important, because many diseases, such as cancer, 
are more apt to occur at certain periods of life. The nature 
of his occupation, too, often gives a clue to the complaint; 

, as, for instance, painters and other workers in load arc specially 
liable to colic, paralysis, gout, and disease of the kidney. 

Note the position of the patient. In pleurisy ho usually 
rests on the aifeoted side ; in many diseases of the heart and 
lung, he prefers the sitting posture ; while he usually lies 
flat and helpless in fevers and other diseases attended with 
great wealmess. The general condition of the body must 
also ^be noted. He may be emaciated, as in consumption 
(phtmsis), Of <Bdematouftendpuf^,as in diseases of the heart 
_prj)i the kidney. 

The state of the skin also is of importance. It may be 
yellow, as in jaundice, dry and harsh, as in some diseases of 
the kidney, or soft, perspiring, and emitting an acid odour, as 
in rheumatic fever, or covered with some charactoristac rash, 
as in the various specific fevers. The features and expression 
of the patient are of the utmost importance ; indeed, each 
feature may furmsh its own particular indications of disease. 
Thus the dilated nostril points to difficulty of breathing, the 
tmgle of the mouth drops in palsy, or is fixed in a rigid smile 
m tetanus or lock-jaw* 

Nert inquire into the manner in which the complaint com- 
menced, whether suddenly or gradually if it followed some 
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buted to any particular cause, as exposure to 
or the like, also if auy of the patient’s 
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subject to any particular malady, and if be himself generally 
enjoyed good health before his present illness. 

In every case it is important for you to note the state of 
the temperature, pulse, respiration, tongue, and appetite, 
together with the condition of the bowels and the urinary 
secretion. 


THE PULSE 

With regard to the pulse, this is caused by the alternate 
dilatation and relaxation of the arteries into which the blood 
is forced at each beat of. the heart. For convenience it is 
usually felt at the wrist, but may be counted also in the neck, 
temple, thigh, or wherever there is an artery near the smface, 
especially if that artery has a background of bone beneath it. 
The state of the pulse affords the best indication of the manner 
in which the heart is doing its duty. 

In feeling the pulse the first thing to take notice of is its 
frequency, i.e., you must attempt to cpunt the number of its 
beats per minute. The application of a single finger to the 
artery is sufGicient to enable you to count the rapidity of the 
pulse, but it is better to apply two or three fingers when you 
wish to estimate its other conditions. The number of beats 
per minute in the healthy state varies according to age and 
sex, but may be generally accepted as follows : 

At birth and till end of the first year . 140 beats a minute 

Infancy and till end of the third year . 120 to 100 beats a minute 

Childhood or till end of the sixth year . 100 90 „ 

7 to 14 . * - - • • 90 „ 75 „ 

14 to 21 85„ 76 

21 to 66 76 „ 66 „ 

Old age . . . • • * 86 ,, 70 ,, 

With decrepitude in very old people the pulse becomes 
more rapid than it was in vigorous middle life. Debility from 
any cause, when decidedly marked, is mostly attended with 
lessened force, and a quickened rate of pulse. Irrespective 
of the actual frequency of the piilse beats, the educated fingers 
of the physician also receive through the sense of touch much 
information regarding the quality of the pulse. He must, 
therefore, in addition to the frequency, take note of its 
regularity, fulness, strength, and of its resistance to pressure. 
With.Tegard to its regularity, the pulse is said to intermit when 
a beat ceases to be felt after every few pulsations. This 


a 
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condition may attend heart disease, but it is also frequently 
to be ionnd in old age, in excessive smoking, or tea drinking, 
and in some forms of indigestion. 

The pulse is also irregular when tho boats do not occur at 
regular intervals. This is not an imcomraon condition in 
children, in whom it may occur without serious import, Ful- 
ness or largeness of pulse is to be distinguished from strength, 
A pulse may be large and soft, or, on the other linnd, small, 
firm and wiry as it is called. Tho strength and fulness of iho 
pulse are of great importance as they indicate the force with 
which tho circulation is carried on. In considering the 
strength of the pulse you must beware of mistaking a strong 
pulse for a weak one in which tho coats of tho arteries nro 
thickened. To enable you to do so in old persons, in whom 
the pulse appears very strong, always compress the vessel 
with one finger and move another finger along it below the 
compression in order to enable you to detect whether any 
hardening of the coats exists. Normal arteries in young 
persons cannot bo felt when collapsed. 


RESPIRATION 

Respiration, or the act of breathing, and the method in 
which the act is performed, is the next matter which should 
be inquired into. Breathing is consequent on tho expansion 
and contraction of the chest as the air passes into and out of 
the lungs, There should be no clitTorence in tho movemonts 
of the two sides of the chest. Breathing, like the pulse, is 
quicliened by bodily exertion and is also affected by mental 
excitement. The number of breatlis taken hy a healthy adult 
in a state of repose both of body and mind is about one to 
every four heats of the pulse, but varies in different people 
from fifteen to eighteen per minute. As with the pulse, so 
there are persons met with in whom the breathing may be 
either slower or quicker than the standard ; but, as a nile, 
deviation from the numbers giveu during a state of rest indi- 
cates msease. The number of the respirations may be 
counted either by watching the rise and fall of tho chek, or 
by pkomg your flat hand on the lower part of it and counting 
ae movements communicated to this. The breathing of 
okldren differs m some characteristics from that of adults. 

v,.Lv • in »3ults, and the 

breathmg is much quieker, corresponding with the mote 
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rapid rate of the pulse. Thus a child up to two years of age 
breathes thirty-fiTe times in a minute ; from two to nine 
years old, eighteen times during sleep, and about twenty- 
three when awake ; from nine years to Mteen, eighteen times 
during sleep, and twenty when awake. 

Indications of disease of the respiratory organs are pains 
in the chest or side, cough, expectoration, spitting of blood, 
and difficulty of breathing, 

A fetid breath is not commonly a sign of respiratory 
disease ; but any bad odour in the breath should be noted 
(5ee p. 146). 


TEMPERATUIIE 

Another important aid to the diagnosis of disease is fur- 
nished by the temperature of the patient. 

The normal temperature of the human being is somewhat 
variable and depends a good deal on the patient, the time of 
day, and the portion of tlie body selected for the operation of 
taking the temperature. The instrument with which the 
temperature is taken is Imown as a clinical thermometer, 
and one such should be in the possession of every one. 

Before taking the temperature the mercury should be gently 
shaken down to about 96. Tins may be done by holding the 
thermometer in the right hand, and then tapping that hand 
against the other, Some thermometers are provided with 
special arrangements for simplifying the reton of the mercury 
toward the bulb : such is the Repello, The manner in which 
the clinical thermometer is graduated, and the method of 
reading it off, are simple [Mt Pig. 4). The scale is shown in 
the figure. Each of the longer lines indicates a degree, 
although as a matter of convenience only every fifth degree 
is numbered. The spaces between the degrees are divided 
into fifths by smaller lines. It is easier to read the figures on 
a thermometer with a fiat back. 
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Fig. 4. 


The temperature is measured by placing the thermometer 
in the mouth, the armpit, or the rectum. Of these the mouth 
is much to be preferred as a rule, and the thermometer should 
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be retained in the closed mouth under the tongue for a minute 
longer than the time it is advertised to be regulated for. 
When the patient is delirious or unable for other reasons to 
retain the thermometer in the mouth) then the armpit may 
bo used. For this purpose the armpit should be_ uiped 
dry, and the bulb of the instruments placed in the middle of 
the armpit next the .skin for at least 5 minutes. Tlie arm 
should be held close to the side ivith the hand lying on the 
chest, BO that the instrument may be entirely surrounded by 


In tho CEkRe of small children it is bettor to place tlie bulb 
of the thermometer in tho groin end bend up the tbigb over 
it* The space afforded for tho thermometer is greater hero 
than in the armpit, it is more easily' accessible in children, 
and the leg is more easily controlled, so that there is less danger 
of the bulb being accidentally broken by tho struggles of tho 
child. 

When the armpit temperature is efficiently taken it should 
be about the same as the mouth temperature, but practically 
it will be found a few points lower. Tho rectal tempernturo 
will be as a rule about 0* 6 F. or 0-8 P. higher than the mouth 
temperature at the same time, 

The temperature of men shows a distinct variation during 
the day. Usually tho lowest temperaturo is in the morning, 
between 6 and 7 A.M., when before the subject lias risen from 
bed the mouth temperature will bo generally 97- G® F. The 
temperature rises slowly during tho day to rcacli its maximum 
98 ’4®, in the evening, 5 to 7 p.m. ; it falls again during the 
night. Muscular activity and food are tho factors mainly 
responsible for tho rise in temperature during tho day, some- 
times also mental activity or emotion. For this reason tho 
temperature should ho taken when tho patient is fastine and 
at rest. ^ 


The usual hours for observing a patient^s temperature ara 
8 A.M. and 6 p.m. when it is taken twice daily. Sometimes it 
38 necessary to take tho temperature more frequently, in 
which case four-hourly intervals are usuaUy enjoined, ' and 
e ours of 2, C, and 10 a.m. and p.m. are conveniently adopted, 
n any case the temperatmo should be taken regularly 
V, on successive days, and always noted 

f-nnrei available, so that the 

fchrrnJTw ^ deviation from 

the normal temperatures given above, if pemistent, indicates 
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ill-health. Various classifications of temperature have been 
proposed, hut the following is enough for practical purposes : 


Collopse temperature 
Sub .normal temperature 
Slight febrile temperature 
Moderate febrile temperature . 
High fever .... 
Hj’perpyresia 


Below 96® F. 

96® to 97® P. 

99- 2® to 100-4® Fs 

100- 6® to 103® F. 
103® to 106-4® F. 
Over 106-4® F. 


Each disease, which runs a definite course, such as the 
fevers described in Chapter IV, has a more or less characteristic 
range of temperature. For further information about these 
disease.s and about fever in general the reader should refer to 
Chapter more especially to the first section in that 
chapter. 

The temperature of ehildren is usually a very little higher 
than that of adults, and a word of caution is necessary. In 
children the temperature sometimes increases rapidly, often 
only from stomach derangement, when there is nothing serious 
the matter. Care therefore should be taken not to form a 
hasty conclusion of some serious disease simply because the 
thermometer indicates much heat of surface, which often falls 
with equal rapidity. If, however, the deviation from the 
healthy standard continues for more than twelve hours there 
is almost certainty that an iUness is commencing. 


Relation of the Pulse, Respiration, and Temperature 

An increase of temperature of 1° above the natural standard 
corresponds Avith an increase of the pulse of about 8 beats per 
minute, and of 2 or 3 respirations per minute. Thus if the 
natural pulse and temperature were respectively 75 beats per 
minute and 98-4°, while the number of respirations was 18, 
an elevation of the temperature to 100° would probably bring 
up the pulse to 87 or 90 and the respirations to about 23. 

A considerable and persistent deviation from the pulse, 
respiration, and temperature ratio, e.g,, respirations at 40 per 
minute, while the pulse was only 90, and the temperature 
100°, would be a sign of greater danger than a higher range of 
pulse, respiration and temperature where the ratio kept at 
its usual rate. Such an increase in the respiration rate com- 
paratively to the pulse is a feature of pneumonia. 
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THE TONGUE 

The appearance of the tongue affords help in diagnosis. 
The chief points to notice are its size and colour, whether it 
is moist or dry, and the amount of coating or fur upon it. 
This fur consists of accumulated dead epithelium from the 
tongue’s siuface. Normally the superficial epithelium on the 
tongue, as it dies, gets rubbed off in the act of mastication. 
So that if the tongue is subjected to no friction, as is the case 
with a milk diet, the epithelium tends not to be removed and 
so fornis a fur. Moreover, there will be more epithelium cast 
off in unhealthy conditions of the tongue, mouth, or stomach, 
and in febrile states, so that under these conditions we com- 
monly find a marked fur on the tongue. 

The following are the principal states of the tongue that 
are of value in diagnosis : 

(1) A tliin, white oven furring of the tongue occurs nor- 
mally in some people. It may indicate mouth-breathing, 
smoking, bad teeth, inflammation in mouth or throat, inflam- 
mation of the stomach, or some febrile disease. 

(2) A flabby, large tongue indented by the teeth and 
covered with fur, often yellow in colour, is found in chronic 
gastritis (inflammation of the stomach) and in forms of dys- 
pepsia that are accompanied by gastritis. 

(3) A pale, brood tongue indented by the teeth indicates a 
debilitated condition, often anajmia. 

(4) A narrow tongue, with thick fur especially on the back 
part, leaving the tip and edges often free, is seen in the height 
of some fevers, especially enteric. 

(6) If the fur described in (4) becomes dry and brown, the 
‘ typhoid state ’ is usually present ; and the patient’s condition 
very serious. 

(6) A tongue with red edges, fur in the middle and on the 
back, is seen in some forms of dyspepsia. 

(7) The tongue may appear purple in some lung and heart 

diseases from obstruction to the circulation. ^ ^ 

(8) A smooth, shiny clean, fissured tongue, which is 
sore, occurs in certain anmmias and in sprue. 

(9) The tongue may be tremulous in extreme debility or 
from intemperance. 

(10) Loss of power of motion of the tongue, or its being 
drawn to one side when protruded, occurs in some forms of 
paralysis. 
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Th6 Gtuns Bhould slfx) bo always examined. They may 
be soft and tender, and on pressure with the finger pus may 
ooze out from between the gums and teeth. 

PAIN 

Pain is the commonest of all symptoms. It is the one thing 
that every one wishes to avoid. In spite of that fact, pain is a 
good tog, because it is Nature’s warning that something is 
wrong, and demands our immediate attention to put this 
something right before matters have gone too far. If it 
were not for this warning many of us would neglect our diseases 
until they got beyond treatment. The later stages of soTne 
diBcaseB are usually painful enough, but then it is too late. 
In fact, Nature then gives us too much of a good thing, and 
pain becomes the bad thing that calls for our attention even 
when we cannot remove its cause. 

It behovea ns therefore to be able to interpret this valuable 
sign as well as possible, and in doing so we shall find certain 
aids in noting the character of the pain, the time it comes on, 
and its exact seat. It would be out of place in a book of this 
nature to discuss all these diagnostic points : it is sufficient to 
exemplify the first two featiures by saying that bone pain is 
usually an intense aching that is worse at night, and that a 
pain from the pleura is usually worse on tahing a deep breath. 
We may remark hero too that there arc great differences in 
BUBceptibility to pain, both racial and individual, the less 
civilised races tending to bo less sensitive and the more highly 
strung individuals to be most snsceptiblo. Pain is entirely 
Bubjective ; we have only the sufferer’s word for it as to its 
presence or intensity, and we must remember that many 
people habitually exaggerate their sufferings, and some also 
understate them. Exaggeration in this matter is not as a 
rule intended to deceive, but arises from egotism and a wish 
to impress the hearer with the sufferer’s necessity. Tliis 
feature is frequently evident in Indian patients of the poorer 
classes, who may unblushingly tell you that they have been 
passing ten diarrhoeic motions a day for three months, when it 
is obvious from their present state such could not have been 
the case. Some women also ore in the habit of speaking of 
most things in the superlative, and when it comes to their 
physical sufferings there is added to to habit a natural 
feminme desire for sympathy, with the result that every head- 
ache is a ’ splitting * headache, and the untrained observer 



visually a male relative, is scorned if he is unable to see that 
the splitting headache cf to-day is infinitely ^orse than the 
headache of last Tuesday, which was described by the same 
epithet. He will do well if he estimates the relative severity 
of such pains by noting to what extent the patient is up and 
about ; but he will do better still if he does not remark on his 
observation, for he will only be told that such activity is due 
to the fact that w'omen bear these things so much bettei’ than 
men. And indeed, it often happens that when real and severe 
pain does come, the sufferer, who has exhausted intense 
superlatives on milder attacks, now bears it with exemplary 
fortitude. 

Ikom a study of the exact seat of pain there is much to be 
learnt. Very often the area of skin where pain is felt is 
immediately over the situation of some deep structure or 
organ in the body, disease of which is the cause of the pain. 
A study of Figs. 2 and 3 on pp. 34 and 36, showing the position 
of the organs, may help to find the origin of the pain in this 
way. The public ate already acquainted with this fact, and 
like to locate their troubles when they put their hand on the 
painful area and say, ‘ It mtist be my liver.’ But only too 
often are they wrong : pain over the heart is usually not due 
to the heart, while the advertisers of patent medicines who 
most graphically represent the agonies of sufferers with their 
hands on their loins are unnecessarily frightening most of 
their readers for the great majority of pains felt there do not 
come from the kidneys. Many pains are ' referred ’ elsewhere 
to a part of the body quite (hstant from the seat of trouble, 
and this is due to connections which the nerves of the affected 
organ form near or at the nerve centres with the sensory nerves 
that come from these distant areas of the skin. For instance, 
disease of the spinal vertebne in a child is often first evident 
as pain at the navel, and may mislead the unwary into 
thiiAing the stomach is at fault. 

A study of the two diagrams (Figs. 6 and 7) to show 
the commoner possible causes of pain in various parts of the 
•body, will assist in arriving at a coneet conclusion as to the 
real seat of disease. 

In addition to the information to be obtained from the 
pulse, breathing, temperature, tongue, gums, and pain, various 
other symptoms occur, which may be of help in diagnosis. 
Amongst these the nature of the stools, the vomit and the 
urine will be dealt with in Chapter XIX on Nursing. Such 
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symptoms also as cough, delirium, giddiness, headache, pal- 
pitation, the urinary condition, and vomiting will bo found 
described under those headings in Chapter VI on Other Medical 
Diseases ; an account of fever is given at tho beginning of 
Chapter IV, and of sore throat in Chapter XII. 

Although the foregoing sjTnptoms arc usually prominent 
as indications of tho diseases to which they point, it should ho 
understood that disease diflcrs in different people, just as the 
action of medicines has been shown to vary {sec p. 7). Sox, 
habit, age, climatic, temperament, race, and idiosjmerasy 
exert influences which tend to render similar diseases in 
different people varied in their charncteristies ; sometimes ono 
class of symptoms being more p^’orninent, sometimes another. 
From the above it vnW be evident that tho aim of tho physician 
must be the treatment of each individual case in accordance 


with the peculiar symptoms presenting; and it should be 
equally evident that the popular idea of this medicine for 
that disease must be erroneous, and hcnco that patent medi* 
cines vaunted to cure all, or oven many maladies in all persons^ 
must be unequal to so desirable a result. 


Signs of Death. As there are instances of persons sup* 
posed to be dead recovering, it is desirable to nolo tho signs of 
dmih These are: (1) Cessolion of Ihc circnlntion : the pulse 
cannot be felt, and the heating of the heart, cannot be felt or 
heard, (2) Cessation of Tcspiraiton : the chest docs not movo^ 
a feather held to the mouth is not stirred, and a looking-glass 
is not made dim by the breath. But none of these signs arc 
infallible, as instances are known of persons being able to 
suspend circulation and respiration, or at least to carry on 
slightly that they could not be recognised. 
commencing at ihc extremities : nob 
alhble, as after death from cholera and some forms of 
tevCT. the temperature sometimes rises. (4) Rigidity of 
^ Imbs coming on gradually : not infallible, ns after death 
om some maladies it is long in appearing, and in the catalep- 
tac condition rigidity may bo counterfeited. (5) Dcaih-like 
nf ^iL ^ ^^^^^Uible, as after death from cholera startings 

Bvea poisons the* 

colcmr in ^ Absence of a red 

of the fiTi&Am*" ^^parent paris^ as for instance, the sidea 

(81 Ahset}^ nr ^th a powerful light behind. 

{H] Absence of muscular contraction on an electric or galvanic 



ciirrent being applied, (9) Absence of a blister on touching 
the skin mth very hot iron, but not sufficiently hot to destroy 
the skin. Sufficient heat being applied to the skin during 
life, or mthin a few minutes after death, produces a blister 
containing water with a line of redness round. Heat applied 
after death produces a blister containing air except in dropsical 
bodies. (10) On opening a vein xcaler oozer out miead of blood, 
Hone of these latter tests are to be regarded as infallible, as 
mistakes may occur in their application and in the apprecia* 
tion of results. (11) Oomnmcement of pidrefacim changes, 
usually first seen over the bowels : certain. It will thus be 
seen that none of the signs of death, excepting the last, are 
in themselves certain evidence of life having ceased. But 
taken altogether, the evidence is conclusive. 



CHAPTER IV 


FEVERS 

Fever : Incubation periods : Ague : Anthrax : Bcri-bori : Blnckwatcr 
fever: Cerebro-spinal fever: Chickon-pox; Bonguo: Diphtheria; 
Enteric fever ; German measles ; Glanders : Influenza ; Kala-aznr : 
Malaria : Malta fever ; Measles : Mumps ; Plague ; Pneumonia : 
Relapsing fever ; Rheumatic fever : Soarlot fovor ; Sovon-day fever ; 
Smallpox ; Three-day fever : Typhus fovor : 'IVliooping-cough : 
Yellow fovor 


FEVER 

The word * fever’ is used loosely in two senses. One is 
that of a body temperature raised above the normal, which 
the physician more accurately designates ‘pyrexia/ The 
other is in the sense of one of the infectious fevers, such as 
enteric : we use it in this sense when we say a patient has ‘ a 
fever.’ A ft^her limitation of this second meaning is some- 
times heard in India, when people, spealdng of a man having 
fever, ^ mean that he has the particular febrile disease pre- 
valent in that locaJity, commonly makria.^^ 

A high temperature may be normal after active exercise, 
even to 101° P. For the meaning of normal ’ we must refer 
the re^er to our remarks on the clinical thermometer. But 
m ealtn a nse of temperature from exercise quickly returns to 
noma . m this the healthy man contrasts with the febrile 
patot, whose regulation of temperature is imperfect, 
f f X® imderstood that the maintenance of the 

wm-blooded 

mechanism exceedingly delicate nervous 

whether he temperature remains the same 

credit aides nf control over the debit and 

temperature. Heat is 
muscular tiLip ™ various ways, but especially by the 

of all heat loss id w? ^7 the skin : 85 per cent, 

au neat loss is hy the sbn ; and some by the heat of the air 

( 38 ) 
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that is expired. The amount of heat-production and of heat- 
loss is controlled by the nervous centres, and in the healthy 
adult the control is perfect. In childi’en it is not nearly so 
perfect. That is why children get ' fever ^ so much more 
readily than gro^^l-nps; even from teething or digestive 
upsets that would not disturb an adult. 

We Imow now that in most fevers there is at first both a 
diminution of heat-loss and an increase of heat-production, 
60 that in two ways the body temperature becomes raised. 
An old saying is, ' Feed a cold, but starve a fever/ Like 
many proverbs, this is fallacious. Colds are best treated with 
a fight diet, and though in fevers the diet should certainly be 
light also, tlie patient should not be starved beyond the first 
twenty-four hours, since the body heat that has to be produced 
is then only made at the expense of liis own tissues, and the 
patient rapidly wastes, Treating a case of fever without 
feeding the patient suitably has been compared to raising 
the temperature of a home by burning it down, and by feeding 
him with suitable food to raising the temperature by burning 
coals in the grate. Three stages have been described in 
fever : 

(1) The initial stage, when the patient feels cold, or shivers, 
A mlent shivering is called a rigor. At this stage, although 
the patient feels cold, the temperature is rapidly going up. 

(2) The hot stage. He now feels hot. 

(3) The stage of defervescence. This means the coming 
down of the temperature, which may be gradual, by lysis ; 
or rapid, by crisis. The temperature may even fall 7^^ in as 
many hours. 

The following names are used to describe certain types of 
fever : 

(1) Continuous. The temperature is high and the 
difference between morning and evening is but slight. 

(2) Remittent. The temperature does not reach normal 
at its lowest, but there are 2° difference at least between 
morning and evening readings. 

(3) Intermittent. The lowest temperature reaches normal 
daily : the maximum is high. 

(4) Hectic. The morning temperature is normal or nearly 
so, the evening is at least 3® higher. 

A temperature of 1C 6 * 6® and over is called ‘ hyperp^xia.' 

Certain symptom are present in most fevers. A chill may 
initiate a sudden rise of temperature ; then there may be 
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ill-feeling or malaise, tMrst,headaolio, restlessness, mwtal 
di8tuibaTic8--wliich may reach dolirium if the fever bo high 
-sleeplessness, loss of appetite, furred tongue, face flushed, 
constipation, urbe scanty and liigh-colourcd, respiration 
and pulse guickened* In certain fevers some of these synip* 
toms are accentuated. Tims in pneumonia tho respiration 
especially is quicker, more so relatively than tho pulse. 
Roughly, the pulso rises about 8 boats per minuto for every 
1® to I* 5” F. rise in temperature, but there is no rule about 
this. 

Fever is usually caused by micro-organisms that make 
poisons \ 7 luch cause the disturbance *, and tho height of tho 
fever will depend on two factors : (1) Tho dose of Iho poison 
the patient receives ; (2) tho natural power of tho patient of 
resistance to this particular infection. 

It will be understood from tho above that there is really 
no such disease as ‘ fever.' Fever is a symptom of some 
speoiflo disease, or a result duo to a particular cause. Tho 
treatment here recommended for fever generally is siiilablo 
for all diseases which are accompanied by raised temperature, 
and can bo usefully and eafoly used until tlio specifle disease 
has been diagnose! 

Treatment aj^^licabk to all cases of fmr without regard 
to the diagnosis of a particular case. 

Bed, The patient must bo put to bed nt once to conserve 
his energy. Even in short fevers ho should not be allowed up 
till the temperature has been normal for at least twenty-four 
hours. 

Bki, If the patient express repugnance to any form of 
nourishment it will not hurt him to starve for tho first twelve or 
miteen hours. 

Water to relieve tMmt, cither by itself or flavoured with 
lemon or lime juice, may bo given ad IMiim ; ^Yate^ is pre- 
ferable to soda-water. 

^e best food is milk ; it is easily digestible and easy to 
swallow. If it appears to cause indigestion and ‘wind,* it 
may be peptonised. And if curds are passed in tho stool, or 
mu wand ig evident in the abdomen, whey should bo given 
m place of milk, ® 
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likely to last several days, some carbohydrate, as maltine or 
lactose, should be added to the milk. Two ounces of lactose 
(sugar of milk) to each pint of milk is a suitable quantity. 
Some common salt should also be given daily : a little may 
be added to the milk, or, if preferred, in a little broth daily, 
But soups, broths, and beetteas, either home-made or ready 
bought; are to be discouraged. They give but little energy, 
and when used in quantity distend the stomach, however, 
if the patient lilies broth, four ounces once daily may be 
allowed. 

Except in malaria, where quinine is a specific, or for the 
relief of special symptoms, drugs are usually unnecessary 
during the fevers. Some relief, however, may be obtained by 
the use of the Diaphoretic Mixture, Prescription So. 41, 
every six hours : by encouraging sweating this mixture often 
makes ihe patient feel easier. 

Alcohol in fever as a routine measure is quite unnecessaiy : 
sometimes a little is advisable when the temperature is falling 
' rapidly, or during convalescence, Do not give it during the 
height of a fever unless it is indicated by signs of heart f^ure 
or delirium. Good brandy is the best form in which to give 
alcohol ; and it should be administered half an ounce at a 
time, diluted with water or milk. Champagne, one or two 
ounces at a time, is useful when there is stomach irritability 
as well. A champagne tap should be fixed in the cork to 
prevent the wine becoming flat. 

Regarding the treatment of special conditions arisiag 
during the course of a fever, we can only mention a 
few. 

(a) Hyperpjfiexia. Either cold-pack the patient (see ‘ cold- 
pack’), or put himinabatL The bath should be at about 
80® F., and should be cooled, after the patient is in it, to 70®. 
Keep the patient in it rill his rectal temperature is 100® F. 
Then remove him, dry him, put him back to bed ; and give 
him half or one ounce of brandy in water if his pulse show 
signs of collapse. Do not mind his shivering or looking blue. 

If no bath is available, a continual douche may be arranged 
for the patient by putting him in a mackintosh sheet, grooved 
BO as to drain into a bucket, and pouring cold water over him. 


is down to 102®. 

Do not give the patient antipyretic drugs, such as phenace- 
tin or antifebrin, in this conation. 
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[b] msonrnia, if is pxobaWy due to toe fever 
itself, and should be treated by sponging toe patient all over 
Tvito wid mter just before he is wanted to sleep. Having 
once got him to sleep do not wahe him for food, nor even for 
‘medicine, except under the doctor^s orders. 

(c) Cionstipatioii will usually be present, An enema on 
alternate days is an excellent plan for keeping the lower bowel 
clear. Jn enteric fever it may be unsafe to give a purgative ; 
but in*other fevers 1 grain of calomel, repeated houriy^tih 
3 or 4 grains have been taken, or the bowels opened, is a 
convenient purgative. 


HSfCUBATIOH PEBIODS 

j te a harmful micro^organism 1 
mafySy motJte des fa^ed at on cfl^andjentiroljUajUihg 
pmt^rvti ye pftwftra nf Jh& Jiody. In thfl former case no illness 
is evident. But if the harmful g erm snefifisda in holding its 
own ag^t the body then it multiplies, and after a oer^ 
jrod, daring which growth is taking place, toe poisons th at 
toe germ has made beg i n to e seiliheir deleterious 
^ Slhe bcv^ cSIb and toe This 

^od, Itaring which the germs are growing, varies much 
for different diseases, but is a fairly constant interval for the 
same disease. It is the interval Jbetwe en infectio n iba 
. is ! 


^e Table onp. 43 gives the incubation period of toe more 
important infectious fevers. 


AaUE 


ANTHRAX 

-^thrax is an infective disease of sheep and cattle due to a 
special teilius. It may attack men, usually shepherds, 
in hides, or wool workers, who may meet with infected 
ammals. In man the disease may show itself in the lungs, 
of M an mtense poison in the bowels ; but usually in toe skin 
0 ^ the face or hands as a carbuncle-like inflammation called 
a malignant pustule.* 

During ihe rar several cases of anthrax on the face occurred 
l.!iw T® improperly prepared shaving brushes, 
y of Japanese origin. The spores of anthrax are very 
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Tedstant aad boiliDg is msuffieient to MU them, A new 
sha-ving hrush should he soaked in 1 in 1000 solution of per 

INFECTIO-US DISEASES 



Incttbataon period 


Date of the definite 
fllnesa on 'which the 
eruption appears 


Cholera 


AfewhotirstotendaysJ I 

I usually three to ^ 1 | 

i ^ys, 1 I 

l Ten to tTOnty-one I Eitat day and three fol- 
! days. 1 louring days. 


• tv J ' 

Chieken-pox . I Ten to tTOnty-one lEiratdayandthreefol- 

! days. 1 louring days. 

Diphtheria . I Two to ten days. I 

German meases Nine to eighteen days, ! Second to fourth day* 

I i of even longer* i 

y Influenza * 1 One to four days, I 

1 ! usually three to four, i 

I Meades « ♦ 1 Ten to fourteen days. 1 Eourth day. The pa- 

I i tient is highly infeo- 

l i 1 tiousfortwodaysbe- ’ 

I 1 I fore the radi appears. 


Mediterranean or 
Malta fever * 
Mumps . 
Plague . 


Eourteen days. 


Scarlet fever . 
Smsll-pox 
1 Typhoid fever . 


Two to e^ht <ktya ; in 1 

rarecasesuptofifton i 
days, 1 

I One to eight days, | Second day, 

I usually thw to five, > 

1 Twelve to fourteen 1 Third or fom?th day, 

\ days, 1 ' 

I Seven to twenty-one \ Eighth or ninth day. 


I days, usually to to i 
1 fourteen. \ 

Typhus fever . Eive to fourteen days— \ Eifth day. 
1 very variahle. \ 

Whooping-oou^ Seven to fourteen days. ! The c 


The characteristic | 
whooping may not 


Yellow fever . 


Three to dx days, and 
in rare cases thi^een. 


al&ough the patient ’ 
is infectious before 
then. 


'chlonde of mercury, Prescription Ho. 18, diluted with 
parts of water, for several hours. 
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Beri-beri is a common disease in China and in Japan, 
where it is known os kakke ; it also occurs in India. The 
nature of the disease is a degeneration of certain nerves, and 
the symptoms beri-beri gives rise to depend upon which 
nerves are so affected. Thus in one type of the disease the 
nerves of the limbs are chiefly involved, and the patient be- 
comes wasted and thin, mth loss of power in the lower limbs 
especially, absence of knee-jerks, and sometimes complete 
paralysis of the legs. Or there may be diorrhcea and vomiting, 
In another type there is great enfeebleraent of the heart ; 


may appear fat, puffy, and bloated. In both varieties the 
calves of the legs are tender on pressure. 


except sometimes a little at its commencement. 

j^idemio dropsy is a disease related in its nature to beri- 
beri, and resembles the type of beri-bcri where the legs become 
swollen. This dropsy occurs sometimes in epidemic form 
usually in Bengal, Bihar or the United Provinces in tiie 
latter part of the year. There is some reason to thinlr it may 
be due to stale grain, usually rice, which has been stored 
throughout the monsoon : the use therefore of grain that is 
not of the latest crop should be discontinued in this disease. 

The treatment of beri-beri should depend upon removal of 
the cause ; but we do not yet know what the cause is in every 
case. One form of the disease is due to the absence of some 
essential constituent, called a vitamine, from the food. Treat- 
ment should consist in giving fresh food, eggs, peas, dhal, 
whole-meal bread, and vegetables, and in keeping the 
patient at rest in bet. ^Por thin or dry variety Prescrip- 
tion No. 61 may be given thrice daily ; for the swollen or 
wet variety Prescription No. may be given four times a 


BLACKWATER FEVER 

^ j “ fever derives ita name from the fact that the 
enita n 'i'eeeee is very dark in colour ; it may he 
Lm “ derived 

pigment of the red blood-corpnsoles, 
been much blood 
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Blackwater fever occurs mostly in Tropical Africa, and 
also in some parts of India, especially in Assam and the Duars, 
in parts of the Madras Presidency, and in parts of Tropical 
America* It will he noted that aU the above are areas where 
severe malaria is common, and it is found that nearly all, if 
not all, the sufferers from blackwater fever actually harbour 
the malarial parasite. The cause of this fever is not yet 
determined ; but it is generally thought to be severe in cem^ 
bination with malaria with another unknown factor. 

Attacks usually come on suddenly with high fever, which 
may remit after a few hours, to rise again later. It is a very 
serious disease, and competent medical advice should at once 
be obtained. Meanwhile the patient should be put to bed, 
and treated on the lines laid down for fever generally. If 
the urine is definitely very dark, it is best not to give quinine 
until the doctor’s arrival, because in some cases the adminis- 
tration of more quinine appears to do harm, as a general rule 
if malarial parasites are present in the blood quinine or one 
of the new allied drugs must be given urgently and preferably 
by intravenous injection, but this must be left for the 
doctor to decide but atebrin, 3 tablets a dayof O’l gm. 
(l\ grains) may be given for 6 days in this condition. 
The patient should be placed at absolute rest ; he 
should be fed by an attendant and a bed pan should be 
used for the evacuation of the bowels. He should not he 
allowed to sit up for any purpose whatsoever. If the urine 
becomes scanty a hot turpentine stupe may be applied to the 
loins every six hours,” Plenty of fluid should be given the 
patient to drink, water or soda-water, and tea ; while the diet 
also should be fluid, such as whey, milk, albumen water, or 
BengerisPood. Do not give strong soups. 

OEREBEO-SPINAL FEVER 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis is an infectious disease, which 
may occur in isolated instances, though usually in localised 
epidemics. It is not rare in Into, and is especially liable to 
occur when there is overcrowding of men, as in barracks and 
tents. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis is a very dangerous disease, 
though the mortality varies in different epidemics. The 
disease spreads, like infiuenxa, from the breath of the patient, 
since the organism is found in the throat. The symptoms 
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(Me such as would be associated with inflammation of the 
membranes covering tlio brain and spinal cod, intonso head- 
ache, irregular temperature, vomiting, delirium, and somotimes 
a dak-spotted casL Often ihm is bronchitis, and sometimes 
iMs may be the only feature for several days. 

Medical aid should bo obtained at once : except for the 
general measures given under the treatment of fevers (p. 40), 
mi the application of ice to tho lioad for headache and doli- 
rinm, there is little that can bo done without a doctor. The 
doctor will puncture the spinal membranes in the lumbar 
region for purposes both of diagnosis and treatment ; and 
he may perhaps inject a specific scrum, 

OEICKEK POX. 

Chicken-pox or varicella is an infectious fever with a 
.characteristic eruption : it is usually of a mild nature and 
occurs mostly in childi'en. The incubation period is up to 
three weeks : then the patient is seized with slight km. 

The next day an eniption of pink spots appears, first on 
the trunk, and later on the face. In a few hours the spots 
become vesicles, i.e,i filled with clear fluid, and in two days 
more they are seen to contain purulent matter. 

By the third or fourth day they dry into crusts, which 
gradually fall oil. 

The disease is almost always mild, and no treatment in 
particular beyond isolation of the patient and protecting 
him from chills is req^uired, The importance of chicken-pox 
is in its resemblance to mild smallpox, and it is necessary to 
make the diagnosis with care for fear of neglecting to recognise 
a case of the graver fase and so allowing it to spread. Tho 
chief points in the differentiation of the two dieses are given 
under the head of Small-pox, and this account should be 
referred to. 


DEUGEE 


•I t i-iT ^ ^ I ^ Known by many other names, of which 
br^kbone imt, in reference to its rheumatic pains, is the 
best taovm. it oeem mostly in the tropics in watery and 
osHyi^ lands, jnst in eucti places as tho very common mos- 

the agency of which it is 
spw^, It ptevaals m many parts of India between .Inly and 



The incubation period is about three days, and after that 
the onset is usually sudden TOth severe pain in some part of 
the body. The temperature rapidly rises to about lOS” I",, 
and the pulse quickens. The face is flushed, and the eyes 
often bloodshot. After two or three days of fever and 
discomfort the temperature falls, sometimes to normal, some- 
times only to 100“ F., and continues low for another two or 
three days, during which time the patient feels much better. 
The temperature then rises again, perhaps to as high as 103“ F., 
and a rash somewhat resembling measles often appears on 
the hands and spreads to arms, body, and legs. It is charac- 
terised by an intense itching of the palms of the hands and 
sometimes the soles of the feet. This access of fever lasts 
only about a day and then falls, usually on the sixth day of 
the disease. The rash usually lasts a few days more. A feature 
of dengue is the pains in the muscles, especially those around 
the joints, which are commonly severe. Slany cases of dengue 
last less than seven days and in many cases there is no rash. 
An attack of dengue does not confer a lasting immunity, 
though attacks in subsequent years tend to he milder than the 
original infection. Eecovery is practically certain, as the 
mortality is nil ; hut a common feature of convalescence 
is considerable mental and physical depression. The 
middle-aged should take care not to overexert themselves- 
shortly after an attack of dengue. There is no specific treat- 
ment : the measures given above for fevers generally should be 
£fdoptcd, and 10 grains of Aspirin taken thrice daily during, 
the fever. 


DIPHTHERIA 

Diphtheria is an infectious disease caused by a special 
bacillus which lodges in one of the mucous membranes of the 
body, usually that of the throat, nose, or larynx, and there 
gives rise to a special form of inflammation. This inflamma- 
tion is characterised by the formation of a thick white exudate 
from the true mucous membrane, which has the appearance- 
of another membrane and is known as the ‘ false membrane,' 
In this situation the bacilli make their poisons, or toxins, 
which enter the circulation and cause many of the symptoms 
of the ^sease. Other symptoms are caused by the actual 
mechanical obstruction of false membrane, such as the 
difficulty in breathing when the diphtheria is in the larynx. 

Unfortunately in practice the diagnosis of diphtheria ia 
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sometimes not so simple as tlie above account might s^^t, 
and for two reasons : My, because not eveiy case oi diph- 
teia siiows a false membrane ; sometimes the appearance 
may be that' of a ample sore throat. Secondly, bemuse not 
every sore throat shoiving a membrane is diphtheritic. The 
true criterion of diphtheria is the presence oi tk special 
bacillus and hence the diagnosis is not confirmed until that 
bacihiis has been either seen or cultured from a swab taken 
from the throat. 

Diphtheria often prevails as an epidemic, and is highly 
contagious, especially for these in close contact wth the sick, 
as doctors and nurses. Diphtheria is not so common amongst 
Indians as amongst Eutoiieans, though here wo would make 
an exception in favour of Bengalis. Nearly all the cases of 
diphtheria wo have seen in India have been in Europeans or 
Bengalis. Diphtheria is often conveyed by those who have 
only mild sore throats, yot in whom tho bacillus is present ; 
and these may be the means of conveying a severe form of tbo 
disease to others. Articles may become infected by the sick 
and convoy the disease thus indirectly to otliors ; and milk 
has been found to bo a means of conveyance occasionally. 

Bad drains are popularly accused of causing diphtheria, 
but this is a mistake, A bad smell is only an ovidonco of 
faulty sanitation and can do no harm Eighty per 
cent, of the deaths from diphtheria are in oliildam under 
five years of age ; in fact, tho commonest age for the disease 
is from the second to the fifth year, though it occurs also 
amongst adults. 

The symptoms of diphtheria begin to show themselves 
soon after inifection, tho incubation period being usually two 
days, though it may be as long as seven. Tlie illness may 
begin either with fever, and the usual attendant symptoms of 
few, malaise, lassitude, vomiting, or the characteristic sore 
teat may be the first sign. The latter is usually the case. 
The false membrane is not at fijst, though sometimes it 
mrms very quickly. Sometimes, aa we have already explained, 
there may be no membrane at aL \Yheu present it is usually 
seen as a « white covering over the tonsils and part of the 
pniate^ If present in the larynx there will bo loss of voice and 
difficulty of breathing, li present in the nose there will be 
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\vhen at its height, and commonly falls altogether on the 
second or third day of the diseaso. This feature helps to 
diagnose the disease from a severe tonsillitis, where the fever 
tends to be higher. In diphtlieria there is often danger of 
heart* failure, sometimes very sudden ; and if any signs of this, 
such as a weak pulse, show themselves, the child must be kept 
quite recumbent. 

In laryngeal diphthei’ia there is the added danger of 
suffocation from the membrane blocking the air passage, and 
to obviate this the operation of tracheotomy is sometimes 
necessary. 

Sometimes there is a diphtheritic membrane in the lai^ynx 
without there being signs of a membrane in tlie parts of the 
throat that are visible to the unaided eye. In such cases 
there may be considerable doubt whether the child has diph- 
theria or only catarrhal laryngitis. Both conditions have 
been popularly referred to as * croup ’ : the former sometimes 
as membranous croup. But croup is a word best avoided, 
as it docs not actually express the one important point we 
wish to know, whether the diphtheria bacillus is present or 
not. If a conclusion cannot be come to on this point, it is 
best to regard the case as one of diphtheria. In both condi- 
tions there will be signs of obstruction in the larynx, usually 
more severe in the diphtheritic laryngitis : and both condi- 
tions may be associated with broncho-pneumonia. 

Diphtheria may bo followed by paralysis affecting one or 
many nerves. About one-tenth of aU cases suffer in ^s way, 
the paralysis usually coming on gradually quite late in the 
illness when the patient is convalescing. This paralysis is 
usually recovered from as gradually as it sets in, but sometimes 
it continues to progress, and, if it affects the important nerves 
of respiration, may be fatal, 

The two diseases from which diphtheria of the throat has 
to be diagnosed are scarlet fever and tonsillitis. In scarlet 
fever the temperature tends to be higher and the rash and 
initial vomiting are stronger features, and the membrane in 
the throat is not characteristic. From a severe tonsillitis the 
diagnosis may be more difficult ; here also the temperature 
wiD be higher 'and the pus in the throat usually in small' 
pellicles and not as a continuous membrane. But the finding 
of the diphtheria bacillus is necessary to confirm. 

The imiment of diphtheria consists in the administration 
of antitoxin as early as possible and in full doses. The size- 
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large Government bacteriological laboratories, such as the 
Central Eesearch Institute in Kasauli who issue the following 
instructions with the antitoxin : 

(1) Early Treatmmt. In a case of diphtheria it is most 
important that serum treatment should be commenced as 
earlj^ as possible. Ever}" hour’s delay after the first day is 
valuable time lost, In a doubtful case it is much better to 
give serum at once than waste time waiting for a diagnosis* 
Should the case not turn out to be one of diphtheria no harm 
is done. The early administration of a large dose of diph- 
theria antitoxin is the keynote of successful treatment. When 
time is wasted the antitoxin mil not undo the harm which 
has already been done by the tein. 

Statistics show that success is almost certain in every case 
when serum treatment is commenced early. 

(2) Meihd of hjeciing th Smm. The serum may be 
injected hypodermically in the flank or side of the abdomen, 
using any sterile syringe provided with a good needle. 

The skin at the part selected should be sterilised by nibbing 
it with a pledget of cotton wool soaked in 1 in 10 carbolic 
acid, or any other eIRcient antiseptic. A fold of the skin is 
pinched up between the finger and thumb, and the needle 
of the sjTunge introduced into the subcutaneous tissue, and 
the scrum slowly injected. On uithdi’awing the needle the 
part should be again rubbed a few times with the same pledget 
of wool in order to stimulate tlie skin to contract so as to 
close the needle puncture and prevent oozing. 

(3) Dosage, It is much better to give a large dose at the 
outset than a series of smaller doses at intervals. 

Four thousand units is a suitable dose for a child three to 
six years of age. In severe cases more could be given with 
benefit, and a further dose of, say, 2000 to 3000 units, after 
eight to ten hours where improvement is not marked. The 
severity of the case would suggest the amount to be given, 
and also whether a repetition of the dose was necessary, 

(4) PropliylacHc Use, A dose of from 1000 to 2000 units 
confers a passive immunity for about three weeks, and this 
amount may be given to the other members of a household 
where a case of diphtheria occurs. 

There is an efficient preventive inoculation against diph- 
theria now obtainable and in the event of an epidemic the 
doctor should be consulted whether it is advisable to have 
this done. 
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The name * enteric * includes typhoid and the paratyphoid 
fevers. These fevers resemble one another clinically and 
are due to allied organisms, tlie bacilli of typhoid and of the 
paratyphoid fevers. Of paratyphoid there are at least 
three varieties, known respectively as paratyplioid A, B 
and 0 . 

Recovery from an attack of one of these fevers is, as a 
general rule, a protection against a subsequent attack by the 
same kind of organism ; but does not afford much protection 
against an attack by one of the albed bacilli. These fevers are 
so like one another that a certain differentiation cannot be 
made except by bactenological methods. They ^vill there- 
fore all be d^cribed under the name of ‘ enteric ’ fever ; 
usually, but by no means always, an attack of paratyphoid 
is not so severe as one of tlie true t3rphoid fover. 

The enteric organism gains entrance to the body by means 
•of the intestinal tract, that is to say it is swallowed ; it then, 
by means of the circulation, invades the entire body and the 
toxins that it makes poison the tissues and produce the effects 
that we see clinically* 

It is important to understand that every case of enteric 
fever aa-ises from sewage contamination, that tlie disease 
eannotanse anew, but that one patient sickens from infection 

or indii-cctiy, 

and that this infection always enters by the mouth. Tlio 

infection may be convoyed in several ways : 

nftf; f nurses, attendants, or relatives of the 

bacillus to tSir tuto 

■wate toctly from drinking unsterilised 

&c tintliaTOWn salads, 

thaititKu “ ‘te water 

™ « usually to blame m widespread epidemics. 

bas hai^aud anoaivtiti,!' 

atill carries in hfebodvtbe^r-'^u 

to excrete with mkl fnd £ ^ Sulh' ’ T*”T 

ton 18 a constant on,™ r ■ o*' ™ abnormal condi- 

constant source of mfection, since one so aSected 
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may be in tlie position of a cook or milkman and so liable 
frequently to infect fresb subjects. 

Tbe enteric bacillus is an organism very resistant to harm- 
ful influences ; it ^vill survive drying and even freezing. 

Certain races are more subject to enteric fever than others. 
In India the young European is especially liable. Indians 
may also be infected, especially Gurkhas or other hillmen ; 
but usually in Indians the disease is milder. No age is 
exempt ; in cliildren the disease is often unrecognised. Enteric 
fever is commonest in the young adult and in those who have 
not long dwelt in India, but it has been known even in the 
•eldeiiy. 

The incubation of enteric fever varies from ten to fourteen 
days, or a little more. 

Tie onset of the disease is usually gradual wth feelings of 
malaise, aching all over, loss of appetite, and severe headache, 
the intensity of which is usually a feature of the first week 
•of the illness. The typical course of enteric fever is divided 
•conveniently for the sake of description into four weeks. 

During the first week the temperature gradually rises to 
103° or 104° F., and the tongue becomes thickly coated, 
The pulse is rapid, but often not so rapid as it is in other fevers 
with the same temperature. There may be constipation or 
•diarrhoea. If diarrhma is present the stools may be thin and 
yellow, having the appeamnce of pea-soup. In India, how- 
•ever, constipation throughout the illness is more frequent 
than diarrhoea. There is usually a slight cough present : 
•careful examination of the chest will always show signs of 
bronchitis. The spleen becomes slightly enlarged; and 
•at the end of the week there may appear small pink spots on 
ibe abdomen, chest, and back. These spots, the ‘ rose spots ’ 
•as they are called, fade if pressed npon. They are often not 
present, and are very difficult to detect upon the dark skin of 

Indian. 

During the second week the intestinal symptoms may be 
«»ggravated, and the abdomen somewhat distended and tender. 
The headache, however, goes, leaving the patient dull and 
heavy. The temperature has now reached ita height and will 
show only slight morning' remissions, except in a mild case 
where it may begin to return to normal about the end of the 
week. Delirium is common at this stage, especially at night. 

During the third week the morning remissions of tempera- 
ture shoffid be more marked, becoming subnormal in the 
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morning, and the evening temperature showing a gradual 
decline. But the diarrhoea, if present, and abdominal dis- 
tension, may be worse at this time. Moreorer, this is the time 
fraught with danger of some complications, as pneumonia, or 
the more serious ones of hromorrhage from, or perforation of, 
the bowel 


extremely thin, and careful nursing is necessary to prevent 
the formation of bedsores. In a favourable case, however, 
convalescence is now beginning, and though very weak the 
patient is beginning to feel the return of appetite. The 
tongue by the end of the week should be quite clean. At 
this stage care is required to prevent a hungry patient seouiing 
forbidden articles of diet. In an unfavourable case the 
patient is still delirious, and lies in what is known as the 


Enteric fever has been called a three weeks* fever : it may 
last any time from ten to sixty days, but from two to four 
weelts is about the average. Recrudescences and relapses of 
the fever, after return of tiie temperature to normal, greatly 
prolong the course of the disease, which at the best of times 
has a long and trying convalescence. 

The possible complications and sequel® of enteric fever are 
many, but cannot obtain further notice here. The diagnosis 
of enteric fever in its early days may be difficult : later on 
the tempaature chart and general clinical picture usually 
disease. Amongst the general 
fetes that help m the early diagnosis of enteric fever are 
to interne headache, the teed tongue, the comparatively 
to f.? f ® onset of 

tion nf tL of diagnosis are the isola- 

Se. or excreta of to 

toi ^gS^otination test. The first test, is 

tSJrirf ^one; otherwise 
fftTOi. til ^ which particular variety of enteric 

CttrT. ^WMWisoftennotsodetoe, 

n^ent of a oasp nf principles followed in the treat- 

fnr tViir, Ai There is no specific medicine 

ce treatment is expectant, and the success- 
i case consists more in good nursing and in 
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careful attendance to the diet than in anything else, Actual 
drugs may be entirely unnecessary, and should not be given 
as a routine measure, but only when called for by some parti- 
cular event in the case. 

As an antiseptic for the intestinal canal the chlorine 
mixture, Prescription No, 45, is given to many every four 
hours ; but we obtain equally good results Avithout it, or by 
giving cinnamon oil, 2 minims, in emulsion four-hourly only, 
when flatulence is troubling. The standard food during this 
disease should be milk ; but on the first appearance of disten- 
sion of the abdomen, or of curds in the stools, whey should be 
substituted for the milk, either in whole or in part. Albu- 
men water may also be used if the diarrhoea or distension 
is great ; but there is not sufficient nourishment in this alone 
to maintain the patient for long. Do not give soups or meat 
extracts, unless indicated later in the disease when milk be- 
comes nauseating, and then only for short periods and in 
small quantities. They have the effect of stimulants then 
for a short time, and are useful to create an appetite and to 
supply salt, but when given largely tend to dilate tlie stomach. 

Four ounces of millr, every three hours, with lactose added, 
is as much as the patient can be expected to take at first. 
Later the amount can be increased to six or even seven ounces ; 
and one or two hen’s eggs daily may be added. 

When the tongue is cleaning and the temperature has been 
normal a few days the patient’s appetite may begin to become 
ravenous. It is then that particular care must be taken that 
nothing except the diet ordered is given to the patient, Pastry 
or potato has been responsible for many a relapse or perfora- 
tion of the bowel, resulting in death, As a drink during the 
course of the fever, barley-water flavoured with lemon-juice 
is excellent ; and in any case the juice of one or two lemons 
or limes daily is advisable. As a routine measure alcohol is 
unnecessary. It should only be given when specially indi- 
cated for a weak pulse or for delirium in the form of brandy. 
It may be necessary to give as much as four ounces or more in 
the twenty-four hours, giving it in half-ounce doses as des- 
cribed under the Treatment of Fevers, 

The patient should certainly be washed all over every 
day ; while sponging ivith cold water to reduce the tempera- 
ture will sometimes help to get him to sleep. For hyper- 
pyrexia the eoldpack is to be used as described in Chapter 
XX. Some special points in the nursing of enteric patients 
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are given in 
in 


Chapter XIX. Particular care must be taken 


XXn,p. 616 ). , . X 1 ‘ 

If iarrhcea is troublesome, ivhey only is to be given as 
food, and the Bismuth liGxture, Prescription No. 42, may bo 
given every four hours. 

Should hsemorrhage occur from the bowel food should bo 
stopped and the patient kept absolutely quiet. Ho should not 
be moved, except gently for the ncccssury proeesaea of 
cleansing. In the event of perforation no measure short of 
surgical operation is of avail 

For severe headache, the application of crushed ice, or of a 
handkerchief wrung out in eau-do-Colognc, to tho head is* 


As the patient convalesces the diet may be gradually 
increased, from eggs to tbin toast, grated toast-crumbs,, 
custard puddings, jellies and so on, to boiled dsh and minced' 
meat. At this stage also it is advisable to give hexamine, 
1> grains twice a day, for a week ns a routine measuro in order 
to sterilise the biliary and urinary tract and prevent bacilluria,. 
not only for the patient s benefit, but as a safeguard tO' 
those round him to prevent tho urine being a means of 
carrying infection. 

The convalescence from enteric fever is always a long one : 
it should be remembered that the patient is often to some 
extent mentally as well as bodily affected, A prolonged rest 
should be allowed him, and in the early stages thereof be must- 
not he allowed to exercise himself unduly at games or other- 
wise ; neither should he be hurried in his return to work. 


mOCULATION A6AINSTENTERIC FEVER 

Besides canying out the general rules of sanitation and 
paying attention to the precepts laid do^vn in Chapter XVIII 
on the Preservation of Health, there is in addition a means 
of special protection for the individual against the enteric 
fevers. The newcomer to the East should understand that 
enteric fever is his principal danger, and that he should do 
everything possible to protect himself against it, AJl new- 
comers and those going on active service or into camp h’fe* 
a^h^'e, and especially those doing much travelling m 
advised to undergo inoculation against the enteric fevers by 
wo successive doses. 
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The vaccme '^•A.B. contests ot an emelsion of, Asa fl typhoid 
aad^g aiafypk^ K u ^ & Just as an attack of typhoid 

feverproKS^^o against another attaolc of typhoid fever 
for a few years, so an injection of typhoid vaccine produces 
sufficient immunity to protect jine against typhoid lever fox 
one or two y ears. The ef^aoy of this preventive inoculation 
against fevers of the enteric group k now thoroughly esta- 
hli^ed. Its effect in reducing the incidence of these ffiseases 
is well shown by the following figures for cases of euteric 
fevers per thousand in the American army : 


1908— no modulation . . . . , 5-72 

1909- — inoculation voluntDiy ■ . . 3*35 

1912“5no6ulotion compufeary . . . 0’31 

1913- ditto . . ,0-04 


In the South African 'War the British army sufiercd heavily 
from enteric fevers— incidence 105 per thousand with a death 
rate of 14' 6 per thousand. But in the Great Wat of 1914 
to 1918 as a result mainly of preventive inoculation the inci- 
dence rate fell to only 2' 35 pet thousand with deatii rate of 
0*139 per thousand. Preventive inoculation not only consi- 
derahly lessens the chance of getting a typhoid fever Wt also 
increases the chances of recovering if one does get fever. 
Thus the death rate in cases wMoh had been inocdated was 
from one-half to one-third of the death rate in uninoculated 
cases in the British army in the Great War. Accordingly it 
is sheer folly for any one who is going to he exposed to infection 
to neglect the ^eat protection given by inoculation. 
Even those who have had one of the enteric fevers should he 
inoculated because the immunity gradually wears ofi and in 
any case they req^uire to he made immune to the other enteric 
fevers tivat they have not had. Two or more doses of vaccine 
give a much greater protection than a single dose. Most 
people get a little fever about 6 hours after the iujection of 
vaccine. Because of this it is usually best to receive the 
injection in the afternoon or evening. Some susceptible 
individuals are more severely aSected and may have to stop 
in bed the next. day. Sli^t tenderne® at the sight of ino- 
culation generally occurs. It is most important to remember 
that WaJgence in ahold, hmmtt small, interjms with the 
proper dewehjmmt of immnify. So no alcohol should be 
taken on the day of inoculation nor on the suhsequent day. 
Ordinarily re-inoculation is advised every two years. But 
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in wtuations of particular danger re-inoculation every year 
is advisable. 


GEEMAN MEASLES 

German measles, or rubella, is a mild infectious fever charac- 
terised by a rash. 

The incubation period is about eighteen days ; and the 
majority of those attacked aro cliildren between five and fifteen 
years of age. The disease is common in cold and temperate 
northern climates, but appears rare elsewhere, 

The first sign of illness is usnnOy the rash, which is bright 
red and in appearance something between that of scarlet fever 
and measles. It usually fades in a few Jiours. There is mild 
fever to about 100*’ or 101® E. for two or three days and usually 
Bome^ sore throat. Almost always there is enlargement of 
certain glands, espeeially those at ibo back of the ncclc and at 
the angle of the jaw. TIic disease is always a mild one. 

No trmtmml is usually necessary beyond keeping the 
patient in bed, and, however mild the nttack may be, he should 
stay in bed five days and indoors for anotlicr four days, and 
be isolated from other children for three weeks altogether. 

A table of differential diagnosis of German measles from 
scarlet fever and measles is given under tho head of the last- 
named disease. 


GLAKDEES 

Glanders is an infective'disease of horses, that is sometimes 
grooms and others coming in contact with a 

fsj on to skin already 

abradei The disewe may be acute or chronic, and may 
affect principally the nose, or be a general blood-poisoning, 
'nth numerous abLses. 

mav r c2?«t 

may reco^r after a prolonged iUness. 

3 ns tnoy arise. 


INFLUENZA 


smcc the 


f ^bo nature of iUuuvij 

of m-19. They know it to' be 
iisease attacking the respiratory passag 
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and varying in severity from a brief and mild fever to a fatal 
broncho-pnenmonia, The wld seems subject to great 
epidemics of influenza at intervals of about thirty years. For 
some time after each epidemic cases occur in fewer numbers 
until another outburst of the disease attacks the next genera- 
tion. The cases that occur in between the epidemics are 
difficult to distinguish from those of ordinary bronchitis and 
broncho-pneumonia ; but when an epidemic occurs the cases 
as a whole have certain characteristics that enable us to recog- 
nise the disease. 

it 

ferred to as the influenza bacillus : it is known now that this 
bacillus is not really the cause of influenza, but only a secondaay 
organism. It appears that the true influenzal organism causes 
as a rule a brief fever, but that it prepares the way for 
many other or secondary organisms to invade the lungs 
and bronchial tubes, and when this occurs, the subject has 
pneumonia or bronchiris. 

This explains why influenza is sometimes evident as a 
brief fever, lasting two to five days, but always leaving the 
patient weak. If he is attacked by the secondary organisms, 
the patient’s temperature will rise again, still higher than it 
has already been, and the symptoms of a respiratory catarrh 
perhaps become evident. This catarrh may not extend 
beyond the throat, but may go lower, causing bronchitis, or 
lower still, when it is called broncho-pneumonia. 

A special feature of influenza is the amount of prostration 
that may follow an attack : the convalescence is usually long. 
The weakness is liable to affect the heart muscle, and there- 
fore undue exertion should not be undertaken Portly after 
an attack of influenza. 

hi the large majority of influenza cases the respiratory 
organs alone are affected ; but sometimes influenza may attack 
the gastro-inteatinal tract, causing gastritis with vomiting or 
enteritis with diarrhoea. 

Sometimes the nervous system is attacked, and troublesome 
sequelsB may remain after such an event. 

TreatimiL The patient must be put to bed at once, 
isolated so fax as possible, put on milk diet, and the general 
treatment for fevers adopW. 

' Halt-doses of the Quinine Mixture, Prescription No. 36, 
may be given four times a day. If the fever is high, then 


is ultramiorosoopio. A particular bacillus used to be re- 
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Prescription No. 41 at four-hourly intervals may give rolioL 
Any sign of sudden cardiac weakness should be dealt with by 
the^ ad^nistrations of brandy in half-ounco doses and of 
Mixture No. 38. Should bronchitis or pneumonia supervene, 
the treatment appropriate to those conditions should bo 
adopted. Acetylsalicylic acid, whose trade name is aspirin, 
has a popularity in this disease, and to relievo pain in the 
back or joints or reduce temperature may bo of use in 10^ 
grain doses ; but the doso should not bo repeated more than 
once without medical advice. Such antipyretic drugs as 
antipyrin, antifobrin, phenacetin, and pyramidon should 
certainly not be given in influenza without medical advice ; 
owing to the tendency to cardiac weakness in this disease, 
they may when used unadvisedly cause fatal collapse. 

A doctor, if available, should always bo summoned to deal 
mth any of the respiratory complications of influenza, since 
these may rapidly become serious, Jlorcovcr, it may bo 
possible to treat some of these cases by means of an influenzal 
vaccine or serum, which can only be administered by a doctor. 

An influenzal vaccine or an anti-catarrhal vaccine may be 
used to protect the healthy against respiratory complications. 
Such protection is valuable when an influenzal epidemic is 
threatening, or in institutions like schools, or as a routine 
measure twice a year for those who are parlicularly susceptible 
to catarrhal attaclts. The vaccine bo made from a 
patient’s own discharges W'hen it is called ‘autogenous*, 
though ecjual protection can usually be obtained from one of 
the stock vaccines sold for the purpose by the most reputable 
laboratories. No such course should bo entered on without 
asking the medical adviser. 


KALA-^AZAB 

Kala-azar is a chronic fever caused by a parasite found in 
the spleen and in other organs of the sufferer. 

It is now practically certain that the parasite gains entrance, 
to the human body by the bite of a species of sand-fly, 
pmotomus argerUipes (see p. 100) ; but xre stiU have much 
m transmission. Kala-azar 

inTfT" ™°'\tbepoor and hangs about certain dvrel- 
gSn? oJ^served in the coolie lines of Assam tea 
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The disease is common in parts of Assam and Bengal, 
scours in Madras and has been found as far west as Lucknow 
and the Simla hills. A similar disease is known also in Africa 
and along the Mediterranean coasts. 

The chief cliaracteristics of kala-azar are enlargement of 
the spleen and liver, periods of continuous high fever lasting 
several weeks and alternating with periods without fever, 
great anaemia, wth a tendency to bleeding from the gums, 
nose, and elsewhere, wasting of the limbs, and general weak- 
ness. It is a special feature of the fever that if the tempera- 
ture be taken four-hourly, two maximum rises per diem will 
often bo seen. 

Kala-a/ar is an extremely sorious disease and, it left to 
itself, will almost invariably prove fatal. Of recent years, 
however, a satisfactory treatment has been discovered in the 
intravenous injection of certain salts of antimony. It is 
highly necessary that any one suspected to be suffering from 
this disease should he taken at once to a doctor ; since the 
patient's hope lies in early diagnosis and prompt treatment 
on the above lines. ’ 


MALAEIA* 

(1) The Parasites and the Fever. Malaria, or malarial 
fever, is also known by the names paludism, marsh fever, 
jungle fever, ague, and periodic fever. It is often called by 
local names, such as country fever, West African fever, 
Burmah fever; and varieties of it are called intermittent 
fever, remittent fever, pernicious fever, and blackwater 
fever. 

Malarial fever occurs more or less in all warm climates, 
especially in the summer, after rains, and near marshy ground ; 
and causes a quaxter or more of the total siclmess in the 
tropics. 

It is caused by enormous numbers of the minute parasites 
of the blood caUed Pla^imdia, 

These parasites are introduced into the blood through the 
proboscis of certain species of the mosquitoes called Ano- 
phelines. 

* From Professor Ross’s book on the ‘ Prevention of Malaria * 
(John Murray, London). The following sections on prevention up to 
the clinical account of malaria are taken with Sir Ronald Ross’s and 
Messrs. Murray’s permission. This part may be purchased separately 
under the titie ^ A Summary of Facts Regard^ Malaria ’ for two pence. 
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On being introduced, each parasite enters one of the rod 
corpuscles of the blood, in which it lives and grows. 

On teaching maturity each parasite divides into a number 
of small forms, sometimes called * spores’. These leave the 
tested corpuscle and attack fresh corpuscles; and this 
method of propagation may be continued indefinitely for 
years. 

Thus, though only a few hundreds or thousands of the 
parasites may have been originally introduced through the 
mosquito’s proboscis, their number rapidly increases until 
as many as some millions of millions of them may exist in the 
blood. 

At first, wliile the number of parasites is still small, the 
infected person may remain apparently well. Wicn, however, 
the number is large enough, ho begins to suffer from fever. 

All the adult parasites of each generation tend to reach 
maturity at approximately the same time, and it is at the 
moment when the young forms escape into the blood stream 
that the patient’s fever begins. 

The fever is probably caused by poisonous products wliioh 
are set fee when the mature parasites burst and liberate 
their progeny into the blood stream. 

^ After from six to forty hours or more this poison is eli- 
minated from the patient’s system ; and his fever then tends 
to leave him. 

In the meantime, however, another generation of parasites 
may be approaching maturity, and may cause another attack 
of fever like the fii’st ; and so on, indefinitely, for weeks or 
months. In this manner the attacks of fever follow each other 
at regular intervals. 

But it often happens that before one attack has entirely 
ceased another one commences ; so that the attacks overlap 
each other, and the fever is continued. 

After a time, even without treatment, the number of 
par^ites may decrease until not enough of them are left to 
produce fever, when the patient improves temporarily. 

Such an improvement is often of a temporary nature only, 
it generally happens, however, sooner or later, that the 
number of parasites increases again, when the patient again 
from another series of attacks. 

frequently encouraged by fatigue, heat, 
c^J, wetting, dissipation, injmy, cliildbirth, and attacks of 
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, The)^ may occur at intervals for a long time after the 
patient was &8t infected, and after he has moved to localities 
where no malarial infection is present. 

It is probable that as long as one parasite remains alive 
in the patient's blood he may remain subject to such relapses, 
Besides fever, the parasites often produce anseraia and 
enlargement of the spleen, especially in patients who have 


Death is sometimes caused by sudden and grave symp- 
toms, such as coma, collapse, high fever, &c. The symptoms 
kno^vn as blackwater fever, or hismoglobinuria, may occur 
in old and neglected infections, and these are often fatal. 
In young chilton sevei’e convulsions may be the first indi- 


Death is also often caused during the course of a malarial 
infection by other diseases, such as pneumonia or dysentery 
acting upon a constitution already enfeebled by the parasites, 
If the patient survives, the paraates tend to ie out of 
themselves, without treatment, after a long period of 
illness— leaving him more or less * immune.' 

The parasites are at least of three kinds, which can easily 
bo distinguished in blood placed under the microscope. These 
are (1) the parasite which divides into ' spores ' every three 
days and causes iimlm fever ; (2) the parasite which divides 
into ‘ spores * every other day and causes benign tertian fever ; 
and (3) the parasites which cause the so-called mlignanit 
fever, in which dangerous complications most frequently 


occur. 

If a little blood containing any one of these species of 
paradtes is taken from a patient, and is then injected into a 
vein or under the skin of a healthy person, the latter will 
almost certainly soon become infected with same species 
of parasite. 

Closely similar parasites are found in monkeys, bats, 
squirrels, and birds. Such animal parasites, however, do not 
ii^ect man, as far as can be deter^ned. 

As proved by centimes of experience, cinchona bark, from 
which quinine is made, possesses the power of destroying the 
parasites and curing the attacks. But it will not generally 
destroy all the parasites in the body unless it is given in sufS- 
cient doses and continued for several months ; and as long as 
a single pai’asite remains all in the blood infection is con- 
tinued and the patient may be subject to relapses. 
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(2) The Mode ot Infection. Besides those forms of the 
malaria parasite which produce spores iu the human hoiy, 
there are other forms, male and female. 

When certain species of the mosquitoes called Anophelines 
happen to feed on a patient whoso blood contains the parasites 
of malaria, these are imm with the blood into tlio insect's 
stomach. 

If mature sexual forms of the parasites are present 
these undergo certain changes in the mosquito’s stomach ; 
the fertilised females pass tlirough its wall, and finally fix 
themselves to its outer surface—tlmt is, between the stomach 
and the sldn of the insect. 


In this position they grow largely in size, and after a week, 
in favourable circumstances, produce a very largo number of 
spores. 

The spores find tboir way into the insect's salivary glands. 
This gland secretes the irritating fluid which the insect injecta 
through its proboscis under the human sldn wlicn it commences 
to feed ; and the spores can easily bo found in the fluid bv the 
microscope. 

Thus when a proper species of Anophelino, which has more 
than a week previously fed upon a patient containing the 
sexual forms of the parasites ot malaria, next bites another 
pwson, it injects the spores, together with its saliva, under 
lug skm-that is, generally into his blood. 


J-uese spores can cause, or may cause, infection or reinfec- 
tton in this second person, as described at the beginning of 
this summary. ° ° 

and nien have been infected 


tn nltornately from men 

men osquitoes, and back from these mosquitoes to 


number of parasites are knoivn which pass in 
cm the first • °ne ammal to a second animal which preys 
ngain from the second animal to the 

firs^eomme^^^w ^ oertamty when and how this process 
ginally free livinJ Fo^nbly aU such parasites were ori- 
ages aquired thenn^^^’n-'^ gradual evolution of 
IhmTn il ■ in other ammals. 

I is evident that malarial fever is an infectious 
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disease which is communicated from the sick to the healthy 
by tlie agency of certain mosquitoes. 

From the time of the ancients it has been known that 
malarial fever tends to be most prevalent in the vicinity of 
marshes. 

The parasites of malaria have never been found in the 
water or air of marshes ; nor in decaying vegetation ; nor in 
the soil Attempts to produce infection by these have always 
failed. But the Anophelines which carry the parasites breed 
in marshes, in marshy pools and streams, and in various kinds 
of collections of ^vator, 


and feed on the inmates, mostly at night ; biting first one 
person and then others ; and living in some instances for 
weeks or months. 

K an infected person happens to be present in any of these 
houses, the infection is likely to be carried by the Anophelines 
from him to the other inmates, and to neighbouring houses. 

Thus the whole neighbourhood tends to become infected, 
and the locality is called * malarious.' 

In such localities the parasites of malaria may be found 
in Anophelines of the proper species ; even as many as 26 
per cent, or more of them may be infected. 

Such infected Anophelines when taken from a malarious 
locaHty to a healthy one (e.j., from the Campagna, near Rome, 
to London) will still infect healthy persons whom they have 
been caused to bite. 

So also, in malarious localities, the Anophelines bite 
the healthy new-born children, and infect many of 


them. 


Such children, if not thoroughly treated, may remain 
infected for years ; may become ansemic and possess enlarged 
spleens; and may spread the infection to others. Later, 
however, at the age of 1 2 years or more, the survivors tend to 
become ‘ immuiie,' i.e., tolerant to the poisonous effects of 
the parasite infection. Under such conditions, although para- 
sites may still be present in the body, yet the person seldom 


In many malarious localities almost every child has been 
found to contain the parasites of malaria, or to possess an 
enlarged spleen. 

In such a locality, therefore, the infection is constantly 
passed on from the older children, or from adults, to the 
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new-bom infants ; so that tlio locality may remain malarious 
for years, or for conturics. 

Similarly, a new-comer arriving in such a locality is very 
likely to become infected, especially if he sleeps in an infected 
house even for one niglit. 

A locality is said to be malarious only when healthy persons 
become infected in it ; not when persons who have become 
infected elsewhere happen to reside in it. 

A locality is malarious only when the folloNving factors 
are all present— (1) persons already infected with parasites ; 

(2) sufficient numbers of the proper species or varieties of 
Anophelines to carry the infection to healthy persons ; and 

(3) climatic conditions favourable for (tf) the longevity of the 
mosquitoes and (ft) for the development of the malaria parasites 
in them. 


The chances of infection tend to be great in localities 
(1) where there are numerous infected persons not treated 
Avith quimne or similar drugs ; (2) where there are numerous 
Anophelines of the proper species not prevented from biting ; 
or (3) where the climatic conditions are favourable for the life 
history of the mosquitoes and for the development of the 
parasites in their bodies. 


Conversely, the chances of infection tend to be less where 
Weeted persons are excluded, or properly treated for the 
disease ; where the Anophelines arc few in number or are 
prevented from biting ; or where the climatic conditions are 
unfavourable to the life of the mosquito or to the develop- 
ment of the malaria parasite in its body. 

(3) Pacts about Mosquitoes. Gnat-s, wliioli in the tropics 
are commonly called mosquitoes, belong to the zoological 
faimly of insects known as the CuUcidjc (from the Latin ciilex 
rT distinguished from other insects by a 

snd always possess only one wing on 
each ado, and a long proboscis. 

into four 

bbM' ®‘'^t®rpiUiir) ; the pupa (or cliry- 

k l ^ged insect), 

weather 

weather hatches out m a day or two. 

in water ”*^1^ aquatic, and always lives 

Seeds on “nd hairs, 

breatbe^der wE SmusTT^®' 

ter, out must always rise to the surface m 
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order to obtain air. After a week or more it becomes a 


The jiupa or tumbler still remains in the water, generally 
floating on the surface* After two days or more its skin- 
cracks, and the imago emerges, 

The imago remains standing for a little while on the empty 
floating sldn of the pupa, and then flies away. 

Both males and females are able to suck fluids through 
tlie proboscis. As a rule the male feeds only on the juices of 
plants ; but the female sucks the blood of men, beasts, birds, 
and reptiles. The female often returns to water every few 
days in order to lay her eggs, of which she may deposit several 
hundreds at a time ; and then seeks another meal. 

Female gnats have been kept alive in captivity for 
months. 


In unsuitable weather both males and females may take 
refuge in damp places, such as cellars, wells, out-houses, and 
woods, where they may remain for months until better condi- 
tions prevail. 

As a rule gnats, like other animals, tend to remain in the 
locality where they were born ; but a few may occasionally 
stray to the distance of halt a mile or more from their breeding- 
places. If, however, plenty of places, whore they can obtain 
food, exist near at hand, there is no reason why they should 
travel further for it. They must also remain near water to 
drink and to lay their eggs in, 

Gnats are generally favoured by warm moist weather, by 
plenty of water suitable for their larvae, and by abundance of 
food. They tend to be diminished by various kinds of bats, 
birds, fish, insects, and spiders which devour them or their 
larvae, 

During its life, a single gnat may succeed in biting many 
persons or animals, and in propagating diseases amongst 
them. 

' The family Oulicidae or Gnats is divided into many sub-f 
families and genera, and contains more than one thousand 
known species. Among the Anophelines there are recognised 
about 150 species, but not all those are dangerous from the 
point of view of malaria. There are about 46 species of 
Anophelines in India, but only about half-a-dozen of these 
are considered to be really important as malaria carriers. 


characters in common, yet they all iffer in small details. 
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These have been described at length in a number of special 
boohs written on the subject. 

•In the tropics, as a broad general rule, the gnats which 
most concern human beings belong to the groups called 
Culex, Skgomyia, and Anoplidina. 

Culcx pipwi8 is a very common gnat in Europe, and an 
allied species, Culex fatigans, is found almost everywhere in 
the tropics. The lorvjc occur principally in tubs, barrels, 
cisterns, and other vessels containing water, in stagnant ditches, 
garden pits, holes in rocks and trees, and so on. They possess 
a long breathing tube close to the tail fins ; and float at the 
surface of the water with the end of this tube attached to the 
‘surface film’, and the head hanging downwards. When 
disturbed, they wriggle at once to the bottom. The adult 
insects generally present a uniform grey nppeananco, with 
pale yellowish bars across the bade of the abdomen, and plain 
unspotted wings. They bite almost entirely in the evening 
and night, and principally Indoors (in the tropics). The 
parasite which causes elephantiasis, namely, the Filaria 
hancrofiif is carried by them or allied species in a manner 
very similar to that in wliich the Anophelines carry the para- 
sites of malaria. 

Aedes (Sfegomyia) aegypti^ sometimes called Stegmyia 
fasdnta or Slegomyia calopiis, and allied species ore very com- 
mon in the tropics, but much less so in temperate climates. 
The larvae breed in much the same places as those of G'nlex, 
but more frequently in vessels. Any old biscuit-tin or oil- 
tin, flower-pot, broken bottle and crockery, tub or banel, 
choked drain, roof gutter, &c., in which rain or other water 
has collected, is almost sure to contain them, and they fre- 
quently occur in holes in trees and in certain plants. They 
possess a short stumpy breathing tube, and float head down- 
wards, like the larvse of C?dex. The adult insects are more or 
less striped or speckled black and white, and have plain un- 
spotted wings. They bite chiefly in the daytime, and often 
abound in woods and in the shade of trees. Aedes cegypli 
is usually a domestic species, occurring commonly inside, or 
in the neighbourhood of, human dwellings. In America 
and^ Africa this and allied species carry yellow fever. In 
India and many other parts of the tropics, the same insect 
is responsible for the spread of dengue. 

The Anophelines consist of about one hundred and fifty 
known species, some of which carry malaria and are always 
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found in makrioua places. The larva occur chiefly in 
water on the ground, particularly in water which stands or 



I'lG. D. Female Culicine mosquito sitting in 
the characteristic attitude* 



Fro. 9. Female anopheline mosquito sitting 
in the characteristic attitude. 


flows amongst grass or water weeds ; the larvfe of the dangerous 
species usually prefer clean water. Thus they abound in 
the weedy margins of rivers, streams, lakes, and ponds in 
small sluggish streams and streamlets ; in watercourses, 
drains and gutters choked with weeds ; in pools of rain water 
lying on grass ; in pits from which earth has been removed, 
such as the ‘ borrow pits ’ by the side of railway embankments ; 
in cisterns, in wells and in pits used for watering gardens ; 
in ornamental water in hollows in rocks ; and in water at 
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the bottom of boats, &c. Thus while the larvm of many species 
of Cula and .4cdes (Skgomijia) may occur in small collections 
of water which abound in and around liouscs, the Anophelines 
breed chiefly in marshes,— streams and ponds. Owing to the 
fact that malaria is often more or less connected "with marshy 
conditions, it is also called marsh fever or paludism. The 
iarvce feed chiefly on the surface of the water— on which they 
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float liliO sticks, and not ■with the head hanging doTOwards. 
When disturbed thejf swim away backwards on the' surface, and 
sink to the bottom only when much alarmed. They have no 
breathing tube, lilte those oiCulex andStegmyia, The adults 
are speckled brown and white, or black and -white; and generally 
the wings are not plain, but possess three or four black marks 
along or near the front border. "VlTien the insect is seated at 



Fig. 12. Gulicme larva and 
anophelino larva side by 
side. 


rest on a wall, the tail projects outward at an angle from the 
wall ; whereas the Gulex and Stegomyia sit with the tail hang- 
ing downwards, or even nearly touching the wall. All these 
facts enable any one to distinguish at sight both the larvae 
and the adults of Anophelines from those of other kinds of 
mosquitoes. Anophelines bite chiefly at night or in the dusk- 
owing to which the malarial infection is generally acquired at 
night. They enter houses, but also bite in the open in spots 
sheltered from wind. 

(4) Personal Prevention. It is extremely dangerous 
to sleep in a house which is occupied, or has recently been 
occupied, by infected persons, especially native children ; or 
in, or close proximity to, an infected village. If they can 
avoid it, people should not go to live in known malarious 
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places, nor close to an infected population. Not only avoid 
being bitten, but avoid being put in situations where you are 
bkely to be bitten. 

Even under such circumstances, however, the chances of 
acquiring infection can be very considerably reduced by the 
careful use of certain measures of personal prevention. 

(a) Mosquito Nets, One of the chief precautions is the 
proper use of a mosquito net. 

Never sleep in a malarious area, except under a good 
rectangular mosquito-net, tho mesh of wliich should not be 
less than 16 to the inch. The net should always bo Ijung 
inside, the poles and be so long that there is plenty available to 
tuck beneath the mattress. The latter article is essential for 


the proper use of a net. 

The net should be strotebed tightly, in order to allow every 
breeze to enter it, and also to prevent it sagging against the 
body. In the latter case mosquitoes may bite through the 
meshes of the net. Sleep so that yoiu* limbs do not come 
against the net. Tho longer and wider the bed, the less is the 
chance of being bitten in this manner, and tho more airy tlie 
net. ^ With narrow beds especially, have the net made mth 
a strip of calico along the free edge. This cloth should extend 
up a foot above the level of the bedding, so that bites are 
prevented. 


Do not use fancy nets with side openings, slits, boll-shape, 
&o. Do not have a net which hangs down to touch the floor 
around, as mosquitoes often hide under the bed during 
the day and come out at night inside the net. Inspect your 
net daily to see that it is invariably in good repair, and has 
not the shghtest rent. 

Make sure that your servant invariably puts down the net 
for use early m the afternoon. See that he never leaves a 
comer folded on the bed for ingress, and that he tucks the net 
well under the mattress all round. 

When gmg to bed ascertain that the net is properly 
an electeio torch with you to bed and sfaroh 

ty shaking 

three sides of the net once or twice and waiting a Ufctle, mos- 
hkely to be found on the undisturbed side. 
SSe oTer £ “T f ^ ^de-mouthed 

if? easy to 

easy to catch them with the hand. A good practice is 
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to keep a “ JFlifc " gun in the bedroom and to flit the inside 
of the net thoroughly before retiring for the night. 

Immediately on xismg in the morning, put up the net by 
collecting the hanging portion together, twisting it into a cofl 
and throwing it over the top bar of the net frame. Do not 
let it hang down when manipulating it over the bed, and never 
loop it around the frame. 

Do not think such an amount of trouble is ridiculous ; it 
is well worth doing and custom makes it less tiresome. 

(b) Clothing, etc. After sunset always wear sufficient 
clothes to protect the whole body from mosquito bites. Never 
wear short sleeves or shorts after sundown. Either wear two 
pairs of socks or stockings, or else wear mosquito boots. 
WTeas Wellington Boots worn in the evening, instead of Oxford 
shoes, are a very effective preventative for those who possess 
them. Mosquito boots are made of soft chamois leather, or 
white canvas, and can be made to order in India. They 
should be long enough to overlap the protective covering 
of the legs. 

Ladies often contract malaria by being bitten on thelegs . 
In the absence of proper mosquito boots, long bags of oaUco 
or linen like bolster oases, into which the exposed extremities 
can be thrust, are useful. These should always be used when 
sitting around at dusk or afterwards. Loose beach pyjamas 
overlapped by mosquito boots are preferred by some 
ladies. 

Beware of cane-seated chairs, if your clothes be thin 
enough to allow mosquitoes to bite you when your garments 
are tightly stretched. A piece of newspaper spread on 
such chairs is a preventive. 

(c) Mosqtiito EepaHents. For the protection of the head 
and hands, head-nets and gloves are sometimes used. There 
are, however, many circumstances under which their use is 
not practicable, impellents or culicifuges are useful under 
such conditions, especially in the case of young children, or 
where men have to be out at night for limited periods in 
malarious situations. 

A useful formula for a culicifuge is 


Oil of citronella . . . . . 

Spirits of camphor . . > , 

Cedarwood oil . . . • . 

White petroleum jelly t 


. S ounce. 
. 1 ounce. 

. i ounce. 

. 2 ounces. 
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CStronoUa oil is sometimes used, and in an emergency a 
little kerosine oil or a lime cut in half may bo used. It must 
be remembered, ho\vever, that the benefits derived from one 
application of such repellents usually urears off in an hour 
or two and the substance must be reapplied. 

A little of the repellent should bo rubbed on the wrists, 
the ankles, behind the ears, at the hack of the neck and on 
other exposed portions of the skin, Some should bo applied 
over portions protected by thin clothing only. Some people 
recommend a little of the culicifuge used as a hair pomade at 
night. 

Several of the proprietary fly-spray solutions are useful 
culicifuges. The use of these on clothing and on hangings in 
rooms tends to deter mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes often shelter in the dark under dining tables 
and bite persons at meal times. Some form of incense, such 
as Katol sticks, &o., may usefully be burnt under tables at 
such times. 

Punliahs and electric fans are not only useful to drive 
away mosquitoes, but also help to keep the body cool, com- 
fortable and vigorous, even in great tropical heat. Apart 
from its cooling effects, a hand fan is also a useful 
weapon to keep mosquitoes away from the head and 
hands. 

(d) Mmures Jor the deslrucim of mosqmfoes. These 
insects may be destroyed in either the adult or the larval 


[1] Desimtion of adult mosquitoes. (/) The killing of 
adult mosquito by swatUng with a fly-flap is advantageous. 
These should be looked for in cup-boards, l)ebind curtains, 
and m dark corners of rooms. Large numbers can often bo 
killed on the inside of windows and glass doors just at 
sunset,^ when they are attempting to escape from the 


(u) Spraying. Several oi the popular fly-spraying 

solutions on the market are very useful in the destruction of 

troublosoniB. ^ ® mosquitoes ivMdi may be very 
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adult mosquitoes, A spray of this make has the Mowing 
composition : 


Carbon tetrachlorido 
Oil of wintergroen . 
Kerosine oil (2nd quality) 
Napthalone . 


1 part, 

2 parts. 

97 parts. 

i ib, to a gallon of 
mixture, 


Such solutions may be applied by means of hand sprayera 
which are obtainable everywWe at a trifling cost, 

(iu) Fumigation was formerly much recommended for the 
destruction of mosquitoes, Imt spraying has usually been 
found cheaper and more effective. 

(it;) Traps for mosquitoes consist of boxes with a dark 
lining. Attracted l)y this colour the insects enter the box for 
refuge during the day. The lid or shutter of the box is then 
suddenly closed and the mosquitoes witliin are killed with a 
little ammonia or chloroform poured into the box through a 
protected opening. Or the lid can be made to slide down to 
the end of the box in such a manner as to crush the inmates. 
Traps are usually not very effective in the prevention of 
malaria, as most of the mosquitoes captured are not 
Anophelines. They may, however, help to mitigate the 
mosquito nuisance in houses. 

{v) A small butfcerfly-net of white (not green) muslin may 
be kept in the house for the purpose of catching troublesome 
mosquitoes during the day ; and the servants may be taught 
to use it. 

(2) De&irucUon of brvd msquiioes. The householder 
should always take core that no stagnant water is allowed to 
remain anywhere on his premises, in cisterns, drains, gutters, 
tubs, jugs, flower-pots, gourds, broken bottles and crockery, 
old tins and other water-holding rubbish, or in holes in trees, 
or in certain plants such as pine-apples, in all of which mosqui- 
toes are apt to breed. If the water cannot be drained off 
or emptied out, the larvse of the mosquitoes in it may be des- 
troyed by pouring a little kerosine oil on it. This should be 
•done once a week ; and the householder should make it a 
habit to inspect his premises for this purpose every Sunday. 
, In the case of ffre-buckets, these should be filled with 
-cresol or phenyl solution. Cisterns and receptacles for 
drinking or other water should have mosquito proof covers, or 
should be screened in such a manner as fco prevent mosquitoes 
laying their eggs on the surface of the water. These covers 
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should never be left open, and it must be remembered that 
these insects can enter through very small cracto or holes. 

All adjacent pools, ponds; tanks, streams, eto., which can- 
not be dried up, should have their edges clean-cut, Tho 
edges and surface of such water should he kept free from 
aquatic vegetation and small fish encouraged to live in them. 
Excess of jungle should be removed from around houses, as- 
this not only hides collections of water, but also prevents the 
rapid drying of the soil after rain. Such jungle shelters mos- 
quitoes during the day. 

If he follow this advice the householder ^viU generally 
obtain a great reduction in the number of the mosquitoes in 
his house. If, however, the plnguo continues, ho sliould 
appeal to the local sanitary authorities for assistance and 
advice. 


(e) Mosqinio-proofing of Hoitses^ etc. Those who can 
afford it should endeavour to have tlioir dwellings properly 
mosquito-proofed with wire gauze. Under such conditions^ 
it is essential that all openings, such as windows, etc., should 
be properly covered and that all entrances into the building 
should have double doors, pro\ided with automatic closing 
awangements. In planning the mosquito-proofing of a 
bungalow, it is usually advisable to obtain export advice in 
the matter, if the results are to be satisfactoiy. 

It is not sufficient that a bungalow should he mosquito- 
proofed. It is necessary tliat the uire gauze should be ins- 
pected almost daily to detect any tears or breakages ; these 
should be repaired at once. Servants should not he allowed 


to wedge doors open, and no chocks should be provided for 
this purpose. Servants have a veiy common habit of propping 
doors open in the early morning, when sweeping out the 
bungalow. This is an especially dangerous time, as many 
mosquitoes are then seeking shelter from the sun and gain 
access to the house. Under such conditions the good effects- 
of the proofing may be largely annulled. 

If it be not possible to mosquito-proof the whole bungalow^ 
it is a great protection if a verandah on the cool side of the 
Kouse can be proofed properly. Such an apartment can be 
used for meals and sitting out in the evening, while if elec- 
trical fans are also available the comfort is greatly added to. 

During the rains, if your bungalow be not mosquito-proofed 
make a temporary protected living room from mosquito- 
netting, butter-cloth, etc., stretched on a large frame. Proper 
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comer pieces can be obtained for such rooms and any desired 
size can be constructed. The door can be made as a sleeve. 
Such a large netted room may be a distinct source of comfort 
as well as of health in areas where mosquitoes are very 
prevalent. 

To summarise, the proper way to protect yourself against 
malaria is not to be bitten, if you can possibly avoid it. 
Quinine is a thing to fall back on in case of failure, Eemember 
that an attack of fever from a stray infected mosquito is not 
likely to bo so severe as if you are bitten by many such mos- 
quitoes. The worst attacks often follow a severe night’s 
biting in some strange place. When there is grave danger 
of infection under such adverse circumstances, 6 grains of 
quinine should be taken regularly every day just before break- 
fast ; but it is advisable to take a double dose at least once 
a week— say, on Sundays. If you do get fever, treat it 
promptly with quim'ne or a similar drug. 

(6) labile Prevention. As a broad general rule, malaria 
causes a quarter or more of the total sickness in the tropics. 
The debility produced by frequent attacks of this disease 
renders the patient more liable to acquire other diseases. 
In India probably one million people die each year from 
malaria, and over 100 millions suffer from this disease each 
year. 

Malaria can always be greatly reduced, or may even be 
extirpated in any locality, provided the money is available. 

Large marshes in populous places must be drained 
deepened or filled up. Breeding places of mosquitoes, which 
cannot be abolished by such measures, should be made un- 
favourable for multipheation of mosquitoes by the use of 
larvicides, such as oil, Paris green, cresol, etc., or by biological 
methods suitable to the local conditions, such as fish, shading, 
etc. When it is necessary to store water for any purpose, 
means should be taken to prevent the access of mosquitoes 
to it. 

A proper permanent organisation must be established for 
dealing with the smaller breeding places of Anophelines, and 
for the distribution of quinine— especially to infected children. 
Other measures, suitable to the local conditions, should be 
adopted where called for. 

In many instances the cost is likely to be more than recouped 
by the saving of life, labour, invaliding, medical attendance, 
and hospital accommodation. This is more especially the 
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<ja8e where a large number of persons are resident in a small 
area* 

The campaign will tend to remove other mosquito^ 
borne diseases as well ag malaria: and will tend to 
improve the general sam’tation of tho locality where it is 
undertaken. 

CLINICAL FEATURES OF MALARIA 

From the above account it is seen that malaria may be due 
to one of three parasites, the quartan, the benign tertian, or 
the malignant tertian. Each of these parasites produces 
its peculiar type of fever. In quartan fever the attacks 
recur every seventy-two hours, in benign tertian every forty- 
eight hours, and in malignant tertian in Bomething less than 
forty-eight hours. 

Each of these parasites may, however, produce a daily or 
quotidian fever. This occurs when different broods of the 
parasite are maturing on successive days. Thus three broods 
of the quartan parasite maturing on successive days may give 
rise to a daily fever of the same character as one duo to two 
successive broods of either of the tertian parasites. In such 
cases the diagnosis between thorn is only to be made by the 
microscope. The nature of the febrile attack or ague in the 
case of each parasite is much about tho same, and the follow- 
ing account of an attack of ague may be taken for any variety 
•of acute malaria. 

The Ague Fit, After a certain period of malaise, accom- 
panied by headache, wealcnesg or pains in tho limbs, the 
patient begins to feel cold and to shiver. In some forms there 
is a well-marked rigor, the teeth chatter, and the bed oven 
may shake. At the begitming of this chill the temperature is 
found to be about 100® P., bat it rapidly rises to 104® or 105® F. 
This cold stage lasts from a quarter to half an hour and 
is succeeded by a hot stage. From having previously wanted 
all the blankets piled on him the patient now begins to throw 
off ah his coverings. The skin is hot and dry, the pulse fast, 
and the eyes may be bloodshot. At times there is vomiting 
and diarrhoea. This hot stage lasts four hours, often rather 
more, and then the sweating stage begins. The sweat is first 
noiaced on the forehead and the palms of the hands, and 
then becomes general. With the sweat there is general relief ; 
even before sweating is noticed the temperature and 
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pulserate begin to fall and continue to do so rapidly. After 
three or four hours of this the patient feels much better, and 
often finishes by falling into a deep sleep from which he 
awakes much refreshed. 

Such attaola may occur at the periodic intervals peculiar 
to the infecting parasite, or they may be daily. Li the inter- 
val between attacks the patient feels fairly well, but weak ; 
he often goes about his usual work. 

Sometimes, usually in the severer malignant forms, the 
temperature may be remittent in.stead of intermittent ; and 
this .may be accompanied by jaundice with bilious vomiting 
and diarrhoea. This is known as bilious remittent fever and 
is a dangerous form since in spite of treatment the tempera- 
tine may continue to rise and the patient may die. These 
remittent fevers were formerly classed as distinct diseases ; 
but many of the cases so included were really enteric fever, 
and the majority of the remainder were these forms of severe 
malaria. 

The malignant tertian parasite may also cause what are 
known as pernicious symptoms, wliich affect usually either 
the brain or the gastro-intestinal canal in particular, and 
may give rise to coma, or various forms of paralysis or symp- 
toms resembling cholera or dysentery, or to extreme exhaus- 
tion in other ways. 

The above forms are known as acute malaria. In chronic 
malaria there may be repeated attacks of slight fever, which 
may be unnoticed, and these will often develop enlargement 
of the spleen and liver, ansemia, and dark pigment of the skin 
and tongue, with sometimes a slight yellow tinge in the eyes. 
In bad cases the amemia and enlargement of the spleen are 
very marked. In malaria it is more usual to get relapses- 
than not. Even when an acute attack has been apparently 
cured by quinine, and the parasite disappears from the blood, 
yet it may be still present in the spleen and elsewhere. When 
that is the case, anything that tends to lower vitality, such as 
chill or fatigue, may cause the reappearance of the parasite 
in the blood and another ague attack. This explains how it 
is that Englishmen returning from the tropics may get malaria 
in Britain after an interval of years. It also explains how 
it is some people think that malaria can occur without the 
mosquito. The mosquito was necessary for the first attack, 
and the parasite never having been entirely banished relapses 
may occur at any time. 
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For the proper ikgmis of malaria tho microscopo is 
necessary. If, however, any fovor shows a definite rccurroneo 
every forty-eight or every seveaty-iwo hours with an afebrile 
period in between, that must certainly be malaria, as no other 
fever shows this periodicity continuously. 

Moreover, usually malaria except the malignant typo will 
yield to quinine if 30 grains daily bo given for three siicces- 
sivo days. So that if a fever will not so yield, it is not likely 
to be benign tertian (tho commonest form of malaria), or 
quartan fever. 

In tho absence of medical advice, the inai))w\l oj malaria 
consists in the administration of quinine, or, if tliis be not 
available, of one of tho other preparation.^ of cinclmnn such 
as cinchona febrifuge or totaquina. There arc several new 
dnigs for tho treatment of malaria (plnsmoqiiinc, atebrin, etc.), 
which are useful under special circumslanccs, but these should 
only be taken under medical advice and supervision, 

Tho sulphate of quinine is tho commonest form of the drug 
used, as it is the cheapest. Tlio kind of the drug does not 
matter if it be given in solution. The more soluble salts, such 
as the bihydrochloride, tho biliydrobromidc and tlio bisul- 
phate, are host, if the dlrug bo administered in the solid form. 
Whatever form of quinine is used the drug should bo given 
by tho mouth or rectum, in the nl)senco of medical advice. 

Many people say they cannot take quinine, but a real 
idiosyncrasy to the drug is rare. IWmt is really meant 
is that they dislike tho taste of the form given, or lliat they 
object to the ringing in the ears and other symptoms which 
the drug produces. The fact that tho drug causes ringing in 
the ears indicates that it is being absorbed, and preparations, 
which do not produce this symptom, arc probably not being 
absorbed and are therefore not ha^^ng their full curative 
action, A dose of one of the bromides often lielps to alleviate 
these unpleasant results. 

For those who can afford it, tho biliydrobromidc is pre- 
ferable to the other salts, as it is more soluble and gives rise 
to less buzzing in the cans. The proprietary preparation, 
euquinine, is very useful for oliildren, as it is nearly tasteless. 
Quinine tannate made up with chocolate, or given with some 
sweet condensed milk, is also pleasant for cliildren. 

Prescription No. 37 is a useful quinine mixture. One 
ounce of this should be given thrice daily to persons weighing 
about 11 Slone, and in all cases of high fever in adults. For 
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ordinary attaolcs of ague in persons of about 8 or 9 stone weight, 
pne ounce may be given twice daily. This dosage should be 
continued for at least a week and preferably 10 days, after 
which it may be discontinued unless another attack occurs, 
when it should be repeated. 

Treatment should be started as soon as the diagnosis of 
malaria is made, irrespective of the presence or absence of 
fever. It is important that the patient should be prepared 
for the quinine, to ensure a good absorption and the maximum 
effect of the drug. The bowels should be freely opened by a 
dose of 3 or 4 grains of calomel, followed later by half an ounce 
of Epsom’s salts. It is very necessary that the bowels should 
continue free during treatment, and this result is attained by 
giving a dose of Epsom’s salts, or similar saline purgative, 
each morning, or by adding half a drachm of Epsom’s salts 
to each dose of the quinine mixture. The drug acts better 
if the patient be given large doses of allcah, sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda) especially during the early stages of the disease, 
when fever is present. A teaspoonful of baking soda, in 
plenty of water, should be given every half hour at the begin- 
ning of treatment for 6 or 7 doses, and aftenvards every two 
hours daily. This substance tends to flush out the poisons, 
and also helps the action of the quinine. The patient should 
be given as much fluid as possible, preferably in the form of 
fresh lemon— or lime-squash. If these drinks contain large 
amounts of sugar, it is helpful in maintaining the strength of 
the patient. 

Besides the specific treatment with quinine, phenacetin 
6 grains combined with caffein citrate 2 grains, or aspirin Id 
grains, may be given during fever to relieve the headache j 
but these antipyretic drugs must not be taken too often. 

As regards iet, give the patient as much fluid as possible. 
In persons who habitually take alcohol, a moderate amount 
of stimulant may be given. The patient should not be 
starved ; fats should be avoided at all stages of treatment 
and a meat diet given only sparingly during the acute mani- 
festations. Abundant vegetables and fruit, such as oranges, 
tomatoes, apples and pine-apples, should be taken. A large 
amount of sugar is useful, .^fter the quinine treatment haS’ 
stopped an iron and arsenic tonic, combined with a diet of 
liver, may be given to counteract any anaemia. 

Should the patient have frequent relapses of the disease, 
he should consult a doctor, about taking some special course of 
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treatment, possibly with one of the new drugs. A change 
to a cooler climate may help ; this change should not be sudden 
if possible, or a fresh attack of ague may be provoked. It is 
aometimes advisable under such changed conditions, to take 
5 grains of quinine daily for about a week. 

For travellers, or those in camp, the quinine must be in an 
easily portable form, either as tablets, pills or powders. Any 
of tliese \rill do, though it must be remembered that the drug 
in such solid forms is less liable to be absorbed, and so is less 
efficacious, unless very soluble pre 2 )arations be used. Powder 
is the cheapest form of all, and is usually quite efficacious, if 
the bowels be kept open, but its taste is extremely bitter. 
The tablets are good when fresh ; if stale, they are inclined 
to become hard on the outside and may not be dissolved in 
the stomach. If tablets be used, they should not be sugar- 
coated, and should preferably be made of one of the more 
soluble salts, such as the bihydroohloride, the bihydrobromide 
or the bisulphate. Tablets should be taken "Nvith a large 
amount of fluid, and, if there he any doubt as to their solu- 
bility, they should be broken up finely before being swallowed. 

Nearly always one of the above forms of quinine can be 
retained in the stomach, when taken by the mouth. In some 
cases where the drug cannot be retained, the bihydroohloride, 
20 grains dissolved in water, and mixed with two ounces of 
starch solution, may be injected per rectum, after this has been 
Cleared out by an enema. It is beat to add lO minims of 
tincture of opium to such an injection. This method is use- 
ful in the case of children in convulsions due to malaria, and 
a proportionate dose of the drug should be used. 

Children stand quinine well, and to a malarious infant 
under one year 1 grain six times a day may be given ; between 
one and three years give 1^ grains six times a day. The 
treatment should be continued after the fever has gone down. 


MALTA FEVER 

Malta fever, sometimes oaUed Mediterranean fever or 
undulant fever, was formerly considered to be peculiar to the 
southern Mediterranean coast j but is now known to be not 
uncommon m parts of India, notably in the Punjab and in 
UundeMand. Consideration of the above areas ^vill show that 
as a whole they are not fertile, but largely rocky and of scant 
vegetation, the sort of ground where a goat will pick up a 
bel ter hvmg than a cow. And that is the explanation of 
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tlie disease being found in such places, since it has been shown 
that the organism causing the fever is commonly harboured by 
goats, and appears in their milk, and in this way man may 
become infectd. The obvious means of prevention is not 
to drinlc goat's milli: unless previously sterilised, and such 
means have been eminently successfid in conTOrting Malta 
from a very unhealthy to a healthy station for troops. 

The incubation of the fever takes foiirteen days ; and the 


gradually increasing for four or five days and remaiuing at 
about 103® F. for about two weeks and then gradually declining. 
The spleen is somewhat enlarged and tender. After this 
remission there is a relapse, another remission and another 
relapse, and so on, usually for several months. The disease 
is not a very fatal one, but is very exhausting, and convales- 
cence is long. The joints are often swollen and painful, 
Although suoh is the typical course of the disease, the gradual 
waxing and waning of which give it its name of undulant 
( wav-y) fever, this is not the form in which it is more commonly 
seen in the poorer Indian classes. They have usually passed 


remedies, and present themselves later for some troublasome 
complication or sequela. These complicarions are usually 
either swollen and painful joints, which might be thought 
rheumatic, obstinate neuritis, especially in the form of sciatica, 
or inflammation of ihe testis. 

There is no specific treatment for Malta fever ; the treat- 
ment must be on the general lines indicated for fevers and 
their attendant symptoms. 


Measles is an infectious fever characterised by an eruption 
and by catarrh of the upper part of the respiratory passages. 
All races and all ages are liable, but most people 
receive infection in childhood, especially between the ages 
of six months and two years, and after recovery become im- 
mune to further attacks. 

The incubation period is usually ten days, but may be more 
or less ; and after that the disease begins wifli catarrh of the 
eyes, nose, and throat, and with a rise of temperature to about 
102® F, The eyes water and appear bloodshot, and the child 
being unable to face the light, turns his head away to the wall 



sponging the child t\rico or thrice daily with tepid water 
containing vinegar is a usoful measore. A bronchitic-kettle 
is beneficial, and should certainly be employed if the bton- 
Let the child tot as much as 


he wants ; milk and water and Imperial drink (Chapter XXI), 
or bailey*water, are tseful to c[uench the thirst. The ins- 
tractas given for the general treatment of fevers should be 
Mowed, but the patient should not be purged ate the 
first or second day, as diarrhcea soraetimos occurs in children, 
Should hronoho-pneomoma occur the treatment for that 


disease should be followed. 


for the benefit of other children. No one hut the nurse or 
attendant relativss should bo allowed m the room rih three 


all clothing has been disinfected. Measles is infectious 
throughout its course, even during its incubation, and especially 
so just before the rash comes out. 


OTPS 

An infectious disorder, consisting of infiammation of a 
gland called the ' parotid gland,’ situated behind the jaw, 
below, and in front of, the ear. It generally occurs in ohiliren, 
but sometimes in adults, and seldom attacks the same person 
twice. It commences with sli^t * fever.’ Ate a few hours, 
or perhaps in a day or two, a swelKi^, often of almost stony 
hardness, is noticed on the cheek and under the ear, extending 
along the neck towards the chin. This lump is exceedingly 
painful, and continues swollen for four or five days, while the 
skin is often red. It then gradually disappears, leaving no 
trace. The swelfii^ of mumps very seldom ‘gathers.’ 
It may affect one or both sides of the face. It is contagious, 
and sometimes vm through a whole family or school The 
period of incubation is long, ten to twenty-one days. In 
severe cases swallowing is difficult horn the pressure of the 
swelling on the throat, and but Httle food can be taken. The 
tongue is fuit^ and swollen, and the breath has an unpleasant 
smell. Oficarionally during the course of the disease, but 
generally at its subsidence, a similar swelling may affect the 
breasts or the testicles, 

fr&Umanl If mumps is severe, causing difficulty of 
swallowing or of breathing, leeches to tlm part may bexe^uited ; 
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but usually hot fomentations ^ be sufBcient (see Chapter 
XX). During the intervals of fomentation the parts should be 
TOpped in flannel The patient should bo debarred for a hyr 
days from meat ; and the aperient draught (Prescription No. 
2?) should be given as purgation is most beneficial. Rest and 
quiet should be enjoined. If the inflammation affects the 
breast or the testicle, the treatment proper for inflammation 
of those parts should be employed. The patient should be 
isolated. 

PLAfiUE 

Plague or pestis, in Hindustani called * taon/ is now an 
endemicdiseaseof many parts of India. The disease has been 
known from earliest times, and appears to have visited India 
in epidemics about once in seventy years. It reappeared last 
in Lidia in 1895, and since then, owing perhaps to altered 
conditions and improved communications, it appears to have 
come to stay. Under the name of ‘ mahamari/ plague has 
long been endemic in the Himalayas. Plague ig really an 
infectious disease in rats, its appearance in man is oriy a 
secondary phenomenon. There is usually an interval of 
about a fortnight between its appearance among rats in a 
place, and the human epidemic in the same place, 

Plague is due to a bacillus and this bacillus is conveyed 
from rat to rat, or from rat to man by means of the rat flea, 
The most important rat flea eoncemd with plague is known 
as Impsulk cAeopis, but many other species of fleas may 
act as transmitters, including the human flea. Both sexes 
of fleas can transmit. The bacilli circulating in the blood of the 
infected rat are taken up, mixed with blood, when the flea bites 
and feeds. In some of these infected fleas the bacilli multiply 
in such a way that they produce blockage of the gullet. 
The flea can no longer suck properly but tends to vomit when 
it has drawn only a little blood. This regurgitated blood, 
mixed ^rith some of the bacilli from the mass in the flea’s 
gullet, may thus be injected into the animal or person being 
bitten. Unless there is immunity, the bacilli then increase 
in number and symptoms of plague follow. The * blocked ^ 
flea is probably the usual source of infection but the fseces of 
an infected flea, or material from a crushed infected flea, 
may occasionally be scratched into the skin. The mouth 
parts of any biting insect might be responsible for mechanical 


transfer' of infection on rare occasions. 
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The lymphatic glands nearest the infected bite enlarge 
and these form the bubo of bubouio plague. One man i& 
not infectious to another unless he carries on his perwn or 
clothing infected fleas. There is an exception to this rule 
in pneumonio plague which is infectious feonv man to man by 
means of the bacilli in the ^utum. Pneumonic plague is^ 
however, very rare in the plains of India, although it causes- 
devastatii^ epidemics in other countries particuMy 
Manchuria. 

It is evident that the study of both the rat and the tat 
flea are of the greatest importance in framing measures against 
this disease ; but space prevents us from mentioning more 
than a few salient facte in connection with them. AH rate 
are not e([ually affected. Rattus rattm, the long-tailed bouse 
rat, is the rat principally concerned in plague dissemination 
in India. Rattm wroeijkus or dgcnwiamw, the sewer or ship 
rat, is common only in the seaports and also suffers from 
plague, but this rat is not so domestic in its habite and there' 
fore does not come into such close contact with man. Squir- 
rels, bandicoots, certain field rats and monkeys may also be 
attacked by plague. rats, however, ate immune, at 
least in Bombay, and as they are enemies of the house rate' 
they should not be disturbed. 

The rat flea can transmit infection for about five to twenty 
days after feeding on an infected rat, and starved fleas may 
^ cany infection over a longer period, especially m colder 
countries. X. clmpia can jump about six inches horizontally 
and about four inches vertically ; so that, if one has to sleep 
in an infected room, one should be safe to sleep in a hammock 
if the suspension ropes are tarred, or to sleep in a bed sur- 
rounded by Tanglefoot papers. If one visits plague patiente 
it is preferable to do so by day, because ^0 flea avoids the 
light and is more active in the dark. The incubation period: 
of plague is usually three days, but may be as long as ten. 

^ The onset is usually sudden, the temperature rapidly 
rising to 103° or 104:° 1., the pulse and respiration being also* 
rapid. The usual accompaniments of fever are present, such 
as headache and pains all over, and there is often vomiting 
and diarrhoea. In only a few hours the disease is at its height ; 
the eyes are then bloodshot, the nostrils dilated, and the face 
has an anxious or terrified expresrion. The spleen is always 
somewhat enlarged. 

• Most oases of plague ate bubonic ; and in them the enlarged 
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glands, either in the groin, the armpit, or the neck, according 
to the site of the infected flea-bite, appear in the first twenty- 
four hours of the disease. Pain and tenderness usually attract 
attention to the buboes, but pain is not essential. The disease 
lasts from seven to ten days and then the temperature in 
favourable cases falls gradually. Not infrequently the buboes 
suppurate, and then the temperature will rise again. . 

Some bubonio cases are ‘ ambulatory/ which means that 
the infection is so mild that the patient wallcs about with the 
disease in him. 

Other varieties of plague are the Bepticsemic and pneumonic, 
which arc both extremely grave, lie latter variety begins 
very like ordinary pneumonia, but the sputum is always 
bloody, and under the microscope the plague bacilli can be 
seen. 


due to other causes, such as venereal disease, or septic wounds 
in the areas drained by the lymphatic glands afiected. 

The fataUty of plague varies ; at the beginning of an 
epidemic the mortality is high and falls off towards the end. 
Of fatal cases, 76 per cent, die before the sixth day. 


If any plague serum, such as Yersin’s, is available early in the 
disease, it should be injected at once, 

Besides the general treatment common to all fevers, 
particular attention should be paid to the heart, as many 
deaths are due to unexpected cardiac failure. The patient 
must be kept lying down in bed, and not allowed to sit up 
for any purpose. Tincture of digitalis, 5 minims four-hourly, 
may be given as a heart stimulant ; and brandy, half an ounce 
every four hours, will also very lilcely be necessary. Cold 
applications should be put on the buboes, if they suppurate 
they should be incised. It is also a good plan to paint them 
freely ^vith tincture of iodine from the start. 


ThePrevention of Plague. 

The only measures of permanent value in the prevention 
of plague is rat proofing, especially the covering of refuse. 
Rats require food and shelter. Deprive them of these and 
they mast migrate or die out. This entails the erection of 
well-built houses, separation of shops and stables from human 
habitations, and the use of building materials and methods 
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which ofifer no harbourage for rate. Rat proofing of grain 
stores is particularly neo^aiy. Rats can jump at least 
25 inches vertically and can span at least one foot. Asmoolh 
faced wall three feet high with a projecting ledge one-and- 
half feet wide will keep out rats, provided there are no steps 
or nearby Mdings or objects from which the creatures can 
reach the ledge or superstructure. Rats cannot burrow in 
loose sand and two-foot layer of this under the cement floor 
will prevent access from below. People must be educated to 
store their food and to dispose of their refuse in such a way 
that they are not available for the rat population. A good 
argument for the people is the enormous loss from dapiage 
to food and property which rat infestation entails. It 
actually pays to keep down rats. Complete success in tliis 
direction will not, however, be attained until every member 
of the community doK his share. 

The measures of temporary value in plague prevention 
are • (a) Evacuation, {b) Disinfestation, or rat and flea destruc- 
tion and (c) Inoculation. 

(a) Evacuation to be effective must be carried out early 
and completely. It has, however, certain drawbacks. Many 
people are infected, not in their homes, but in workshops, 
offices and other places. Again, infection may be spread by 
persons who, instead of entering plague camps, remove their 
families and belongings to friends in uninfected villages. 
Incidentally the panic associated with plague mortality is 
added to when evacuation is decreed. 


(&) There is no more efficient destroyer of rats than plague 
itself. Trapping is carried out in many places but has not 
been gucces^ in reducing the rat popularion except very 
temporarily. Rats are extremely prolific and even if a 
number greater than the human population be trapped in a 
year, thero may be just as many rats as before at the end of 
that time- According to French authorities trapping catches 
more males than females and breeding actually increases. 
One trap per fifty inhabitants may be set daily. The 




I must be ascertained locally, 

Poisoning by chemicals or by dissemination of bacterial 


mg in its results. It is a comparatively expensive measure 
and 18 usually carried out only for a short time. Rats soon 
become both trap-wily and bait^wily. The best poison is 
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Barium carbonate in doses of three grains per bait, mixed 
\rith dough made from the common grain of the district. 
This is harmless to domestic animals and to children. 

It is a common practice to treat dwellings in which rat* 
falls or plague cases have occurred with some sort of spray 
to destroy fleas. The value of this measure is limited by the- 
fact that sprays of the * Flit ’ type do not affect fleas hidden 
in burrows or crevices or under rubbish. The proprietoiy 
preparations are expensive for use on a lai^ scale and an 
emulsion of soap and kerosine is often used. Sun disinfesta- 
tion of grain and the exposure of grain in hot air chambers to* 
destroy plague infected fleas are now known to be unreliable 
measures. 

Some authorities have argued that trapping and poison 
baiting after plague has broken out merely lead to an increase 
in the number of wandering fleas and a greater likelihood of 
man being bitten. This has led to the development of methods- 
which destroy both rats and fleas. Hydrocyanic acid is one 
of the most efficient substances for this purpose, and in the 


in plague infected villages in the Kumbum valley, Madura, 


to human beings. Cyanogas is in powder form and, blown 
into burrows with a special pump, is highly lethal to rats and 
fleas. There are a number of similar products capable of 
releasing cyanide gas and in other countries Chloropicrim and 
Sodium fluoride are used for the same purpose. 


Plague Inoculation. 

(c) The advantage of inoculation lies in the fact that it is a- 
measure of personal prophylaxis. It matters little who else 
does or does not co-operate in the measure, those inoculated 
at least are safe. It is a measure which can he easily and 
cheaply carried out once a year. A guarantee can be given 
that at least six times the saving of life will be effected among 
the inoculated as compared with the uninooulated. TOen 
inoculation ia more extensively adopted, an even greater 
saving of life may be obtained. An example of this can be 
given from some recent figures. The city of Baghdad was 
attacked by plague in the be^nning of 1919 and moculatioa 
against the disease was h^ua in the middle of January. By 
the end of May the whole town was infected, and in the week 
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eadin^y Mav 30 there were almost equal inoculated and un- 
iuocufatod populations. Since the two populations are equal 
as well as the exposure to infection, we may therefore compare 
directly the numbers of the attacked in the inoculated and 
uninoculated. From this time to the end of the epidemio 
the cases and deaths were : 

Inoculated cases 
,, deaths 
Unmonilated cases 
„ deaths . 

These figures show the protection conferred by inoculation 
to be twenty-two times against attack and forty-six times 
death. 'With such a degree of protection an epidemic 
that would produce 1000 deaths in an unprotected population 
would be reduced to twenty two deaths by inoculation. In 
addition to these convincing facts, there is a further considera^ 
tion : every case wliich is saved from the disease affords man 
less opportunities for the disease being imported into fresh 
localities by friends who would have come from other toTOS 
and villages to attend the funeral ceremonies. Moreover, 
inoculation instils into those who undergo the operation 
that confidence which is so necessary in averting a panic. 
When the majority in a village are inoculated, the epidemio 
assumes such moderate proportions that it can be dealt with 
easily, and it is possible to adopt measures to prevent the 
spread of infection to adjoining areas. Inoculation checks 
the spread of plague, directly by lessening the number of 
attacks and reducing the mortality from the disease, and 
indirectly by quelling panic and thus reducing the chances of 
importing the disease into uninfected places. 

But, perhaps, the strongest argument in favour of inocula- 
tion as an anti-plague measure is found in the steadily increas- 
ing popularity of the measure. This is now a well-tried 
remedy which has withstood the test of time. 

The symptoms caused by inoculation commence, as a 
' rule, in three to five hours, and consist chiefly of swelling and 
pam at the seat of inoculation and of a rise of temperature. 
Pain is^much increased by the talung of alcohol, or on move- 
ment of the part, so this had better be avoided for thirty-six 
hours after the operation. The fever is accompanied by the 
general discomfort usual to this condition, and no treatment 
of symptoms is required beyond taking some rest. General 
symptoms subside after twenty-four to thirty-six hours as 
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a rule ; if not, a purge will give relief, The pain at the scat of 
inoculation tats for three or four days disappearing gradually 
but a painless induration may remain for some little time. 
The fluid acts differently on various people, and a uniform 
reaction cannot be obtained, fever being almost absent in 
some cases. It is not Imown whether there is any relation 
between the presence of high temperature after inoculation and 
the degree of protection acquired thereafter by the individual, 
so an absence of reaction does not mean that the inoculation 
has not * taken,’ as would be said in similar circumstances 
after vaccination for smallpox. 

It is sometimes objected that inoculation makes a person 
more susceptible to infection for the first few days. This 
is not correct. Experiments show that there is no ‘ negative 
phase.’ 

The usual dose of the plague vaccine issued from the 
Haffldne Institute, Bombay, is 4 c.c. for a man (1 c.c.-l? 
minims). Less is given fo a child ; thus a child up to one 
year of age will take one-twenty-fifth, and a child of one to 
two years will take one-fifth of a full dose. At the age of 
six he vnU take about half a dose. 

Children stand the treatment well, and no fear need be 
felt in giving those doses. 

Persons over fifty years of age and aU women should bo 
given one-tenth Icss&nthe full adult male dose. Pregnant 
women may be inoculated up to the seventh month inclusive, 
without making any special reduction of dose. After the 
seventh month the dose is best given in two instalments, at 
intervals of a week. Miscarriage has never been known to 
result from inoculation : and the danger from plague to lying- 
in women is so great that a special effort should be made to 
induce pregnant women to be inoculated. 

Persons suffering from fever should not be inoculated till 
forty-eight hours after the fever has entirely gone. 

With the exception of persons suffering from fever and 
those obviously ill from any cause, all can be inoculated. No 
harm has been produced by inoculation of persons suffering 
from chronic diseases as rheumatism, diabetes, &c. 

PNEUMONIA 

Pneumonia may be caused by several different organisms 
but is usually due to one called the pneumococcus. 
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Pneumonia begins suddenly with a severe chill and high 
fever, often with vomiting. Soon there is pain in the side, 
pften severe, and a short, dry painful cough is the rule. The 
respirations are much increased in frequency ; so is tlio pulse, 
but not so much in proportion to tho respirations. There may 
be little or no spit, but commonly there is some, soon Ijccoming 
thick and stained with blood. This coloured sputum is a 
feature of pneumonia in adults, and distinguishes the disease 
from bronchitis. Pneumonia may be painless, but nearly 
always the piece of pleura over tho inflamed lung is also 
inflamed, and this pleurisy gives rise to much pain- Tlie 
pain may not be felt over the inflamed part, but may be 
referred lower down, even to the navol (see Cliajiter III on 
Pain). The temperature remains constantly higli, 104'' or 
105° P., and the patient may bo dclirous, especially at night, 
and the general condition will remain much tlic same until tlio 
fifth to eighth day, when in a favourable case the temperature, 
pulse, and respiration will fall suddenly by crisis to about their 
normal, and the patient will feel much better. Bear in mind, 
however, that the crisis leaves tho patient very weak, and ho 
must not stir or be disturbed at thistimo. The fall of tem- 
perature is in some cases delayed several da 3 ^s and may then 
occur gradually. In unfavourable cases the temperature 
remains high, the patient from delirium passes into stupor and 
death. 


^e diagnosis of pneumonia in a tyjjical case is easy even 
to the layman.^ Tho sudden onset, high fever, hun’ied breath- 

^ characteristic picture. 

Ihe treaim&nt of pneumonia is tjTpically expectant. Pnou- 
moma once started has got to run its course, and that cannot * 
be shortened by medicines. What the patient requires is 
goo nursing, and careful attention to his needs and pressing 
symptoms. Tie same treatment and diet recommended for 
fevers generally should bo adopted. It is well to give the 
patient a prelmnary dose of the Aperient Draught, Pres- 
mption No. 27, an ounce and a half for an adult But for 
Tin w no medicines at all are required, only nursing, 

•jp ® expectorant cough mixtures vdth the 

dtmn™ probably 

Bonotgl„ta.g. torfu»tle 
do S S as Phenacetm, antipyrin, antifobrin. And 

> , may require treatment, the pain in 
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the side liot poultices of any convenient raalorial are beneficial 
they do not shorten the disease, but they relievo the pain, and 
for this purpose may bo applied frequently. Frequent 
sponging of the body gives relief, especially if the temperature 
be high. If the temperature goes over 105® F., the patient 
should liavc a coldpack {see Chapter XX). If delirium be 
violent the patient must bo cni'efully watched, especially at 
niglit, as then ho is inclined to leave liis bed and wanden 
For ^iolcnt delirium a h 3 q)odermic injection of morphia, 
jFgrain, given as described in Chapter XX, is the best remedy.^ 
Brandy, from two to four ounces, should also ho given at 
night in very delirious cases ; half an ounce at a time in a 
little millc. Brandy is also to be given for heart failure, which 
is especially to be watched for at the crisis. Prescription 
No. 38 is also useful as a stimulant at such times and may bo 
given in addition to the brandy. If no brandy is at hand, 
whisky may ho used. 

Bo sure not to have the patient in a hot and stuffy room 
the pneumonia patient requires fresh air more than any one 
else. The uindows of the sick-room should ho Icept open and 
in warm weather patients do bettor if kept on the verandah. 

After convalescence has set in Prescription No. 52 should 
be given thrice daily till strength is restored. Some special 
points in the nursing of Pneumonic patients are given in 
•Chapter XIX. 


EELAPSING FEVER 

Relapsing fever is due to infection by a small organism 
called a spiroebsete, which is convoyed from the suffering to 
the healthy usually by means of the body-louse. To some 
parts of the world infection may bo conveyed by some species 
of tick ; this variety of infection may bo seen in Persia, It 
will be understood therefore that the disease is found only 
amongst the uncleanly or those in contact with them ; it 
is more than usually prevalent in times of distress, and this 
fact has earned it one of its names, * famine fover.^ 
Relapsing fever does not often occur in Europe, in India it is 
not uncommon, epidemics at times occurring in certain areas. 
The disease commences with a chill, and the symptoms are 
headache, pain in the back and limbs, and a high temperature. 
The temperature may be about 104® F. and may be accom- 
panied by delirium. In some epidemics jaundice is common, 
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After about five or sbc days the temperature falls suddenly by 
crisis, and the patient feels much better. 

The chief characteristic of this fever is explained by its 
name ; the fever relapses after a period of about six days 
without fever. There is then a second attack like the firat, 
usually somewhat shorter. After this another period free 
from fever, then there may be another, and oven another 
relapse. During the paroxysms of fever the spirochoeto can 
be seen in the blood with the aid of the microscope, and on 
this the diagnosis of the disease depends. It is absent from 
the blood during the periods witliout fever The disease is 
not very fatal ; about 6 per cent, of those attacked die, but 
epidemics vary in virulence. There is a specific treatment 
for relapsing fever, consisting in the intravenous injection of 
salvarsan or a similar arsenical compound. This treatment 
will cut short the fever at once and will prevent a relapse 
occurring. An intravenous injection, however, can only be 
given by a doctor and the assistance of one should be secured 
as soon as possible. In the absence of medical aid the treat- 
ment recommended above for fevers generally should bo 
adopted. 

The prevention of relapsing fever consists in the destruc- 
tion of hce. Not only the clothes and body of the patient, 
but those of the people with whom he has been living, should 
be thoroughly disinfected (see Chapter XXII), Special 
attention should be paid to the hair, which should cither be 
shaved or very closely cropped- Those who come in contact 
with lousy people when relapsing fever is about should protect 
their bodies with oil emulsion, vermijelli, or one of the other 
recognised insecticides. Read here the section on Lice on 
page 387. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 

Although rheumatic fever or acute rheumatism, as it is 
sometimes called, is not infectious in the ordinary sense of 
the word, it is yet due to some infective agent or germ. It is 
leas common in India than in England. 

Rheumatic fever is more common in the young than the 
old, and is liable to follow a wetting or exposure to cold. One 
attack of rheumatic fever renders the subject more liable to 
subsequent attacks. The disease is characterised by infiamma- 
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tion of some of the joints and of some of the fibrous structures 
of the body. It usually begins suddenly with fever up to 
102° or 101° J. : pain in one or more joints, and often a sore 
throat. The pain generally comes on in one of the larger 
joints, which is highly inflamed, red, and swollen, so that it 
cannot be moved, and the slightest touch is shrunk from. The 
inflammation may attack several, or all, of the joints, but more 
commonly two or three are affected one day, and then others 
ai’e suddenly attacked, the first joint implicated gi’owing, 
almost as suddenly, comparatively well. There are also 
frequent characteristic sour perspirations, which do not afford 
relief. These perspirations are often accompanied by an 
eruption of small vesicles, which is caused by the heat and 
moisture, and is of no serious consequence. The duration of 
the disease may be a fortnight to three weeks, when complete 
recovery may occur, or stiffness and pain in the joints may 
remain. 

In childhood Bheumatism is an insiduous disease, and its 
manifestations usually consist of sore throats, vague pains in 
the legs and arms, often coming on at niglit, pallor and 
debility. A child with these symptoms should always be shown 
to a doctor, as the heart is particularly liable to be affected 
in these cases and permanent damage to this organ may 
occur. 

Rheumatic fever may have many complications ; the most 
important are those affecting the heart, either the membranes 
outside the heart or those inside the heart, or the heart muscle 
itself, called pericarditis, endocarditis, and myocarditis res- 
pectively. The results of endocarditis we see often in the form 
of valvdar disease of the heart, so common a sequel of rheu- 
matic fever. There will probably be no sign evident to the 
unskilled obseiver by which the advent of these complications 
will be known. It is of importance therefore that a doctor 
should see the patient frequently, as the early detection of a 
heart affection will lead to its treatment and may prevent a 
chronic disease of that organ. 

In a typical case rheumatic fever is not difficult to recog- 
nise, but there are other diseases that show fever and painful 
swollen joints, though not as a rule in such an acute form as 
rheumatic fever. Thus subacute rheumatism may resemble 
Malta fever when the latter i^ accompanied by joint affec- 
tions ; or some forms of septic absorption, especially those 
after childbirth, or sometimes bacillary dysentery are followed 
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by joint affection. The reader is referred to those diseases for 
assistance in the diagnosis. 

In the treatment of rheumatic fever goodmirsing is import- 
ant. The patient should wear flannel and should ho between 
blankets and not sheets. The diet should be mill: ; Imperial 
drink, or lemonade and barley-water for the thirst. The 
affected joints should be wrapped in cotton wool, and handled 
with the greatest care. If very painful the application of 
chloroform hniment may give rehef, but usually aspirin in 
ton grain doses thrice a day will bo found sufficient or 
Prescription No. 68, an ounce every three hours till pain ia 
relieved, then three times a day. 

During convalescence Prescription No, 62 an ounce three 
times a day. The patients should stay in bed about six wcelca, 
and in the event of a heart complication for longer. It is 
essential to summon medical aid to advise on each case in 
such event. Some special points in the nursing of Rhoumatio 
Fever are given in Chapter XIX. 


SAND-PLY FEVER 

Sand-fly fever, sometimes called * phlebotomus fever ’ or 
^ three-day fever,’ is conveyed by the bite of a minute midge 



J'lO. 13. Common Sand-fly • many times enlarged. 
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popularly known as a sand4y. The scientific name of the 
commoner species of this insect is Phkboimus papalasii : 
hence another name for the disease is * Pappataci fever ^ 
This fever is common during the spring and autumn in the 
Punjah and other areas where sand-flies abound, and is 
especially likely to attack newcomers. 

The incubation period after the sand-fly bite is from four 
to seven days, and the fever that follows is short and sharp. 
It usually lasts only three days ; but there may be subsequent 
lesser rises about the fifth or tenth days. On the first day a 
temperature about 103® F. may be reached and from that 
time the temperature gradually declines. There is always 
intense headache and often pain at the back of the eyes, some- 
times pain all over, especially in the back. The face is flushed 
and the eyes often bloodshot. The patient may look very 
like one with influenza, but there is no catarrh such as often 
occurs with influenza, The pulse is slower than with most 
fevers. 

The patient recovers, but often remains wealc and depressed 
for many days. Too early a return to work is therefore not 
advisable, and often a short holiday is a good thing during 
convalescence. There is no special treatment for sand-fly 
fever. Quinine may make the headache wome : ten grains of 
aspirin is more lilcely to give relief. 

A newcomer to a sand-fly area will probably be attacl£ed 
before long ; but protection may be obtained by the use of a 
sand-fly net at night. This net contains twenty-two holes 
to the linear inch, while the ordinary mosquito net has only 
about sixteen holes to the inch. The sand-fly net is therefore 
somewhat stuffy to sleep under in the summer. The newcomer 
should ask an old resident to show him a sand-fly, so that he 
may recognise his enemy when he sees him. 

SCARLET FEVER 

Scarlet fever or scarlatina is an infectious fever common in 
Europe, but rare in India. The infection of scarlet fever is 
conveyed both from the throat and the small flakes of skin 
of a patient, so it wiD he understood how small particles from 
either of these can adhere to a letter or a similar article and 
carry infection to long distances. Those affected are usually 
■children or young adults. 

The incubation period is about three days, and the disease 
begins suddenly with shivering and frequently with vomiting. 
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The chief characteristics of scarlet fever are the rash and the 
sore throat. The rash comes early, first as small red points, 
which run together and give a red blush all over. This is 
well seen on the face, which appears flushed except for a pale 
area round the mouth* The rash lasts till about the fifth 
day, then gradually fades, the skin aftenvards beginnuig to 
peel off* This latter phenomenon is called desquamation. 
The sore throat appears very red over the tonsils and bade of 
the pharynx \ white patches may also be seen, The glands 
in the neck enlarge more or less in proportion to tho severity 
of the throat. 

The fever be^nning with the onset may reach 105° P. and 
gradually decline, lasting about a week. A not infrequent 
complication is inflammation of the kidney, evidenced by 
the presence of albumen in the urine. Tho chief points by 
which scarlet fever may be diagnosed from measles and German 
measles are given under the former disease. 

The trealme'ni of scarlet fever should be on the lines of the 
treatment for fevers generally, vuth especial care in addition 
to avoid chills or dampness that may promote inflammation 
of the kidney. For this reason the room should bo warm, 
though well ventilated, the diet be null^, and the patient kept 
between blankets and not sheets once the temperature has 
fallen. 

The patient should be encouraged to drink, and the 
Imperial drink (see Chapter XXI) is suitable for the purpose 
also barley-water. 

For the sore throat the patient if old enough should gargle 
with Prescription No. 21 several times a day. If the throat 
is very foul, and in any case for a child, much benefit may be 
obtained by syringing the inflamed area, using a glass 
syringe and equal parts of chlorine water (Prescription No. 
45) and hot water. This should be done every three hours j 
if the child appears choldng use ice-cold water instead of hot 
water to mix with the chlorine water. A common complica- 
tion Is; inflammation of the middle ear. If earache occurs, 
the procedure recommended in Chapter XII should be adopted. 

Remember that the patient remains infectious a long time 
after* he appears well, and must therefore be isolated. In 
ordinary cases he should be in bed for three weeks, and then, 
if the weather is dry, allowed up ; hut not out and about till 
the skin is quite free from flakes and the throat quite 
well. • 
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SMALLPOX 

Smallpox is an infections fever characterised by a typical 
eruption. This disease is extremely infectious throughout 
its whole course from its initial symptoms up to the end of 
desquamation. Tew unvaooinated people are insusceptible, 
and must contract the disease on first exposure to it. Small- 
pox is especially prevalent in dry weather, and ceases during 
the rains. 

Infection may be conveyed by patients or by the dead, or 
by infected articles such as clothing. The incubation period 
is about twelve days. 

Smallpox begins suddenly with fever and the usual signs 
that accompany a raised temperature. Sometimes there are 
rashes, usually of a general red colour, and especially about 
the lower abdomen and groins : such rashes usually fade mth 
the onset of the typical smallpox eruption. 

There is often vomiting, always hesdache, pain in the back 
and loins, and occasionally sore throat. Then fever sets in, 
the pulse becoming quick, and the skin hot, the temperature 
perhaps rising to 104^ or 105“ F. If now the finger is pressed 
on the forehead, a shotty feeling may sometimes be noticed 
before the eruption is visible. After two or perhaps three 
days, an eruption of raised red spots appears on the face and 
forehead, and this is attended with temporal diminution of 
the fever, the temperature falling to 101“ to 102“ F. On 
the third and fourth days the eruption spreads over the body ; 
on the fifth day each pimple becomes a vesicle with wat^ 
head, round base, central depression, and inflamed margin. 
This central depression is fairly characteristic, and helps 
to distinguish tie malady from chicken-pox. During the 
next three days ‘ matter ’ forms in the vesicles, and they are 
more prominent. When * matter ■ has formed, the peculiar 
and unmistalcable smell of smallpox is present, If the cose 
is severe the face is much swoU^qq^^gm^j^d^Oy 
the swelling. About the tentS ^^e pMlS^n^^^e 
face, later on the hands and 

the fourteenth day they form? scabs ; these fall off from Jthe 
twenty-third day, leaving thejkin coljur* 

Frequently scars or ‘ pits ’ aie lei ©yjffll lpj|)ig of Sthe 
pustules. As the eruption att Jndts height the fever gene^y 
diows considerable increase for fw6K‘OF«thm.4ays,,ihe ?m- 
perature again rising to 104“ 
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Bocondflxy fever * of sniflllpox, and usually occurs on or about 
the eleventh day, which is the period in bad cases of the 
greatest ^nger from exhaustion. The tongue is furred, white 
throughout, and sometimes swollen. In adults the bowels are 
most frequently constipated during the whole time ; in children 
there is frequently diarrhoea at the commencement. 

In vea^y bad cases the pustules ate so thick that they almost 
or quite join ; the disease is then said to bo confluent. In 
such instances the fever is much more severe, there is delirium 
and the patient may die. About half the confluent cases die. 

The eruption may also appear in the nose, eyes, or mouth, 
and in the larynx. 

There are very severe types of the disease where bleeding 
•occurs under the sldn or elsewhere, known as hasmorrhagic 
smallpox. 

After effects are not uncommon, the most frequent being 
boils or abscesses. 

Smallpox is called ' modified * when it occurs in a previously 
vaccinated subject. Though the fever may bo in such case 
begin with its usual virulence, the disease tends to run an 
altogether milder and shorter course. 

Dio^nosis. There is only one disease that may bo com- 
monly confused with smallpox, and that is chicken-pox. 
And this confusion is only likely to occur when the smallpox 
is particularly mild. The main point of distinction is the 
■distribution of the rash, which in smallpox tends to ho so 
much more on the face and extremities. Though these areas 
are by no means free in cliicken-pox the eruption here tends 
to be more evenly distributed over the trunk as well. Some 
of the points of distinction are tabulated on p. 103, 

TnaimtnL The patient must be isolated, if possible in a 
separate building. It is best to erect a ‘ chhapper * hut in 
the shade of a tree and at some distance from other dwellings. 
Afterwards the hut and its contents should be burned, in- 
cluding all clothing that has been in it. 

The treatment recommended for fevers generally should 
be adopted, and, though there is no specific cure for the disease, 
some benefit may be derived from the administration of pulv. 
hydrargyri cum creta, 1 grain three times a day. 

The great essential is cleanliness, and unless that is ade- 
quately carried out the patient will not only ameU horribly, 
but may die of septic complications. He should be washed 
daily with an antiseptic lotion, one part of Prescription No. 
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16 tO' two of water ; and it is good to make the patient a mask 
of lint, with small eye, nose and mouth holes, and to keep 
this mask moist with the lotion and constantly pn the patient. 



Chicken-pox 

Modified smallpox 

Incubation • 

Thirteen to sixteen 
days, 

Twelve days. 

Premonitory 



fever . 

A few hours, 

Two or three days, 

Premonitory 


symptoms . 

Mostly ml. 

May indudo headache, 
backache, drowsiness, 
vomiting, delirium, 
convulsions. 

Hash 

Bed spots becoming 
vesicular in a few 
hours ond drying up 
in three or four days, 
leaving crusts ; com- 
ing out in crops on 
four or five succes- 
sive days on the scalp, 
trunk, limbs, face, and 
mucous membranes. 

The vesicles are mostly 
unilocular. 

Bed shot-like papules 
appearing on face, 
wrists, body, limbs, 
and soft palate j in 
the course of a day or 
two the papules be- 
: coming vesicles, and 
developing into 

pustules eighth 

day, or they may dry 
up, leaving only 
scabs. 

Temperature , ' 

Intermittent in cha- 
racter. 

Sudden rise, reaches 
its height when the 
papules are My out; 
then comes a speedy 
fall. The secondary 
fever is slight or 
absent in modified 
cases, 


Prominent pocks may be pricked, or if already burst, dabbed 
with this lotion. Tlds will be found to relieve the intolerable- 
itching. 

The eyes should be kept clean with boric lotion, Prescription 
No* 14. 

When the pocks begin to dry, the free use of vaseline,, 
especially on the face, will be of use not only to the patient, 
but to prevent the scabs blowing about. 

Constant attention and the free use of the carbolic acid! 
lotion can do much to relieve the pitting resulting from small- 
pox. 
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VACCINATION 

Smallpox may bo prevented or profoundly modified by 
vaccination. Vaccination means giving the subject * cow- 
pox,’ which is really a mild and greatly modified form of small- 
pox. 

Vaccination produces no ill clToct, and yet the person who 
has been vaccinated may be ns much protected against small- 
pox as if he had had that disease. If the latter affection is 
taken after co^vpox, which sometimes liappcns, it is alwn)"8 
mild, scarcely ever leaving any injurious results on the consti- 
tution. Experience and statistics show tliat vaccination 
protects the individual and greatly diminishes the amount of 
smallpox in the community. The vast majority of ailments 
which have been ignorantly attributed to vaccination bavo 
no possible connection with it. 

Vaccination should be performed in infancy, again about 
the age of seven, and at similar intervals thereafter. Healthy 
children should be vaccinated within three months after birth 
and, when smallpox prevails, at n much earlier period. If, 
however, a child suffers from disordered bowels, or from erup- 
tions of the skin, or i.s weakly, and there is no smallpox about, 
it may bo desirable to postpone llic operation. In India the 
cold season is the best time for vaccinating. 

On the second day after vaccination a small red spot may 
be observed at each scratch of the lancet. On tlie fifth day 
there are circular pearly vesicles containing a limpid fluid. 
On the eighth day these arc fully developed, the centre of each 
being depressed, uith an inflamed red ring around, of the 
breadth of from one to tlircc incljcs. There is probably 
slight fever, often some s\^‘clling of the arm, and sometimes 
enlargement of the glands in the armpits. On the eleventh 
day the pustules burst, leaving a scab. About the twentieth 
day the scab falls off, leaving permanent scars or pits, If 
these symptoms (excepting the enlargement of the glands in 
the armpit) do not present, particularly if the red ring or 
areola is not well developed, the operation is not successful, 
and confers no protection. 

During the progress of the vaccine pustule great care should 
be taken lest the child rubs or scratches the part. If this 
occurs there may he a troublesome sore, and much redness 
about the armpit. Under suoh circumstances it may be neces- 
sary to apply a hot fomentation until the sore is clean 
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and healthy, after which boric ointment (Prescription 
No. 82 ) is the best application. Shields have been devised 
for the protection of the part, but they are not necessary. 

TYPHUS FEVER 

Typhus fever may be conveyed to men by either of two 
insects the louse or the tick and probaWy fleas and mites. 
There are some differences in the disease according to 
which insect conveys the infection and the two types 
are referred to as louse-typhus and tick-typhus. Louse- 
typhus is the commoner and better known form of the disease 
and when the term typhus fever is used without qualification 
the louse-borne form of the fever is meant. Tick-typhus, 
though not very common, is comparatively wide-spre^ in 
India, and has been found from the Kumaon hills to the 
Madias Presidency. Tick-typhus is usually a less severe 
illness than louse-typhus. Louse-typhus is ordinarily found 
in times of peace only amongst the uncleanly and those who 
come in contact with them ; but under conditions of active 
service during cold weather the louse may be a danger to all 
classes. 

The lice lurk in the clothing and bedding of the patient as 
well as on his body and are alwa3^ waiting to creep to new 
pastures. This explains why so many cases of typhus occur 
amongst doctors and nurses, whose work brings them very 
close to the sick. 

Louse-typhus is fortunately not common in India, but 
does occur. After the louse-bite the fever takes about twelve 
days to incubate, then usually begins suddenly with a chill 
and severe body and head pains. Fever is high and remains 
high for about fourteen days, when it ceases suddenly by crisis. 
About the fourth or fifth day a rash of dirty pink spots appears 
on the sides c-f the chest, the inside of the upper arms, the 
wrists, and then abdomen. But this rash may be slight and 
hard to make out on a dark skin. Sometimes, and in tick- 
typhus this is the rule, the rash may .spread over the whole 
body including the extremities and may consist of bright 
red spots which take several days to fade. The face is flushed 
and the tongue dry and usually brown. Violent delirium is 
common, followed about the tenth day by great weakness. 
The patient may lie in an unconscious state for days and then 
die, though recovery is the rule. Usually there is some 
bronchitis during the fever. 
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There is a special blood test, called the Weil-Felix reaction, 
used to diagnose this disease. The treatment is that for 
fevers and delirium generally. Brandy, especially at night, 
two or three ounces is often required. Other cardiac stimu- 
lants may bo given hypodermically by the physician. 

Especial caro must bo taken to prevent infection of others : 
the section on Lice on p. 387 should be read in this connection. 

WHOOPING-COUGH 

WTiooping-cough is an infectious catarrli of the respiratory 
passages accompanied by slight fever. It usually uttaclce 
children between the ages of two and seven years, but may 
attack adults. One attack usually gives immunity. The 
incubation period is from a week to a fortnight, Wliooping- 
cougli commences ns a common cough, but after some days 
the cough comes on in ‘ fits,* after which the breath is drawn 
in ivitli a long eflcct, and accompanied by a peculiar * whoop.’ 
In bad cases there may be twenty paroxysms in a day, several 
fits of coughing without the wlioop being heard. A clfild 
with whooping-cough soon learns when the paroxysm is 
commencing, and is frightened. Ho rushes to the mother or 
nurse ; or, if of a more advanced age, stamps his feet in a 
state of agitation, and clutches some article of furniture by 
which to steady himself. Vomiting frequently attends the 
fits of coughing, and the suffocation of the child may appear 
threatened, when suddenly the characteristic whoop is heard, 
which terminates tho paroxj^sm, and the cliild returns to its 
play. From tho vomiting children with bad whooping-cough 
sometimes cannot retain sufficient food in tho stomach to 
supply tho wants of the system, and may suffer from starvation. 
Simple whooping-cough is rarely fatal; but unfortunately 
whooping-cough may excite other maladies. Tho forco of the 
cough may cause bloodshot eyes, bleeding from the nose, 
or from the ears, and sometimes rupture of the drum of the 
ear. In most cases there is some degree of broncliitis attend- 
ing the complaint, shoivn by hurried breathing, feverishness, 
and by wheezing heard in tho chest. In some cases inflamma- 
tion of the lungs fbroncho-pneumonia) is induced (^ce p. 14G). 
In. other instances, from injury to tho air cells from the force 
of the cough, the foundation of emphysema is laid (see p. 
168). Convulsions may also be excited, the approach of 
which is indicated by contractions of the fingers or toes, or 
by turning in of the thumb to the palm of the'hand. 
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As with measles, so with whooping-cough, the great 
danger is not in the disease itself, but in its complication, 
broncho-pneumonia. The reader is referred to the section on 
broncho-pneumonia in children. Mothers should be careful 
not to allow their whooping children to come in contact with 
other children. 

The disease lasts about six weeks as a rule, but may last 
■months, during the whole of which time the child is infectious. 

The treatmevi of whooping-cough should be on the same 
'lines as that of measles, to which section the reader is referred ; 
•except that it is not necessary to sponge the patient frequently. 
Tor the catarrh give two drachms of Prescription No. 76 
four times daily to a child of two or three years. If the fits 
of coughing are troublesome, give to a child of that age two 
■drachms of Prescription No. 72 when an attack comes on, 
but not more often than five times a day. 

The inhalation of a 1 per cent, solution of formalin in hot 
water may also be tried. If broncho-pneumonia supervenes 
treat as under that section. On recovery give the child a 
change of air to the hills or seaside. Good results have also 
been claimed from the use of ultra-violet rays in whooping- 
•cough. 

YELLOW FEVER 

YeUow fever is not known in India, but is an infectious 
■disease of other tropical countries, prevailing especially on the 
Spanish Main. It is transmitted by the bite of a particular 
mosquito, oedes aegypti, of which mention is made again in 
the section about mosquitoes with reference to the prevention 
of malaria. Since this mosquito is found abundantly in 
India and Ceylon fears were expressed formerly that improved 
communications with the New World via the Panama Canal 
might infect our mosquitoes also and introduce the disease 
to India. This has not occurred, but a fresh danger has arisen 
in the establishment of rapid aeroplane communication be- 
tween Africa and other countries. Many African natives have 
suffered from yellow fever in a mild form whereas in Euro- 
peans the attack is usually severe. 

The incubation period is three to five days. Yellow fever 
•ordinarily commences suddenly with shivering, followed by 
fever. There is constipation, much headache, troublesome 
vomiting, tenderness at the pit of the stomach, redness of the 
eyes, and pain in the back and limbs. On the third or fourth 
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day the symptoms subside, and the person may recover. 
But most frequently the stomach tenderness returns and black 
vomit sets in, i.c., the vomit contains blood, the ‘stools' 
being dark from the same cause. Jaundice also occurs, and 
the patient sinks into the typhoid condition. 

The treatment should bo on the lines of that for fevers 
generally. 

Prevention. A recent discovery is that protection against 
yellow fever can be given by a few injections to a subject 
who is not immune. It is very advisable therefore that a 
European wlio intends to \isit an area wlioro yellow fever is 
rife should previously submit himself to this inoculation 
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Cntan'linl din'Tlitea : Fond poiaoning : Fiomoine poisoning : Cliolera: 

Pysnntcrjr ; Hill diarrhoea : Sprue : Ti'opical diuiThoea. 

Diaekhoea is not a disease but a symptom ; and a proper 
understanding of this fact will lead to a more efficient treat- 
ment of the condition. In other words, we do not aim at 
stopping the diarrhoea, but at removing its cause, and the 
cause may be very different in different cases. The first 
essential is to discover the cause in any particular case, and 
the reader should determine which, if any, of the heads in 
this chapter his case comes under. Usually all the varieties 
are easily diagnosed except that of catarrhal diarrhoea, and 
we will proceed to indicate the commoner causes of that first. 

CATARRHAL DIARRH(EA 

By catarrhal diarrhoea is meant a looseness and frequency 
of motions due to an infiamed condition of some portion of the 
mucous membrane which lines the intestines ; in other words, 
a cold in the bowels, comparable to a cold in the head. Such 
a catarrhal condition may be merely a part of some more 
serious disease involving the heart or kidneys or other organs ; 
but when other organs appear healthy, catarrhal diarrhoea is 
usually due to one of two causes : 

(1) An irritant taken into the intestinal canal with the 
food or drink. 

(2) A so-called chill. 

(1) By far the majority of cases are due to an irritant ,* in 
fact, many of the cases popularly attributed to chill are really 
due to this cause. If the irritant is sufficiently strong it will 
usually act first on the stomach and cause vomiting ; if it 
passes on to the intestine then the effort the body makes to 
expel the offending matter is evidenced by diarrhoea. It 
will be understood therefore that under such circumstances 
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the dinrrlicea is a good thing, and nature eliould be helped in 
her efforts to expel the irritant. Sncli diarrhoea usually 
arises from nn error in diet, and the irritant matter is \isuaUy 
indigestible food, unripe fruits, badly coolccd vegetables, shell 
fish, inferior tinned provisions, inferior wino or beer, &c. 
Diarrhoea of the irritative type may arise from a dirty condi- 
tion of, or from defective tinning of, cooking utensils, lirackish 
or hard water may oxcito irrilativc (liorrhcca, Wlion persons 
pass from districts where the water is good into localities 
where it is brackish or hard, they frequently suffer from 
diarrhcca, especially if no precautions arc taken in the way of 
boiling the water. 

Tmhunt. Nature tends to euro this complaint liersclt ; 
as already expJawed, the diarrha»a is her imws of treat* 
ment ; but she should bo assisted by nn ounce of caslor-oil. 
If tlicrc is painful griping, 10 minims of tincture of opium or of 
chlorodync should be added to the oil ; and turpentine stupes 
over the abdomen, for which see Chapter XX, will also assist 
in relieving the pain. 

Should the diarrhoea Inst more than two days, by which 
time tlio irritant will Imvc been c.xpollccl, and llic (iiarriioea 
remaining due to the catarrhal condition left beliiiul, then 
sedatives and aslringcntg may be given. Three minims of 
tincture of opium added to nu oimcc of rrcscrii^lion No. 42, 
given three or four times n day, should bo successful. Pres- 
•criptions Nos. 43 and 50 arc also useful for this purpose, one 
ounce three or four times daily. During the diarrhcca noth- 
‘ing more than milk and barley-water should be taken, and 
as recovery ensues the diet should be gradually increased to 
eggs, toast, fish, &c. Do not fly to brandy ns n remedy for 
such diarrlicea ; it is a popular fallacy to regard brandy as 
the remedy for nil diarrhoeas. Half an ounce of brandy or 
an ounce with a little milk is useful in allaying the painful 
gripes ; but do not imagine, as so many of the voung and 
inexperienced appear to^ do, that by taking a brandy peg at 
dinner instead of a wliisky peg, and omitting tlio principal 
‘CouTBO, that you are thereby treating looseness of the 
bowels efficiently. 

(2) Diarrhm due io a Ohill This often results from sudden 
^changes of temperature, as occur, for instance, at the com- 
mencement of an Indian monsoon, or from exposure to damp 
mght air, or from damp clothing or bedding, or even from 
.fiittmg before an open door or window, or on the first passing 
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out into the cold early morning air. Diarrhoea, which haa 
been erroneously attributed to malaria, occurs after a person 
Im been actively engaged during the day, perhaps snipe- 
shooting, in the heat of the sun. He returns home, feels a 
little feverish, hae diarrhoea during the night, and in the 
morning feels well again. This depends on chill and fatigue, 
or unaccustomed exercise. On inquiry it will be found there- 
has been exposure, when fatigued, to the evening fall of tem- 
perate, or to a dense shade immediately after the skin has 
been acted upon by a powerful sun ; or the person has been 
sitting in the md when perspiring, In any climate diarrhoea 
may be excited, in a weakly predisposed person especially, on 
exposure to variation of temperature. This is probably more 
often the case in India, partly owing to the general tendency 
to bowel complaints in the East, but chiefly owing to changes 
of temperate so readily inducing chill on a skin rendered 
excessively sensitive by heat. 

Under such circumstances as the above it is fair to say 
that the diarrhoea has been caused by a chill. But the chill 
is usually only a predisposing cause, and some other exciting 
cause is present in the bowel. Many of these oases are really 
mild dysenteries and due to the same organisms that cause 
that disease. The account of dysentery here given should be 
read. Should the patient find himself subject to recurrence 
of these attacks of catarrhal diarrhoea from chill, he should 
have his motions examined for the presence of the amoeba, 
with a view to treatment by emetine hydrochloride in the- 
manner recommended under dysentery. 

Never neglect diarrhoea in the tropics ; treat it seriously 
in its early stages or it may become uncontrollable later. 
The diet should be as laid down in the preceding section on 
Irritant Diarrhoea. For medicine, Prescription No. 60 may 
be taken, one ounce four-hourly. In a mild ease one dose of 
the medicine may be sufficient, if combined with some curtail* 
ment of the usual dietaiy. 


FOOD iomma 

Animals whose meat is naturally suitable for food, may by 
feeding on certain substances, render their flesh poisonous to 
men. Any food, moreover, may become infected with the 
germs of some specific disease, such as milk with cholera or* 
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enteric fever. But by food poisoning is usually meant a dis- 
tinct condition due to other causes than the above. The 
term * ptomaine poisoning ’ has come popularly to be used as 
identical with food poisoning. 

But nearly all cases of food poisoning are caused by the 
presence of certain harmful bacteria in the food in cases 
where the cooking has not been sufficientiy intense or pro- 
longed to kill them. The food containing these organisms may 
be either fish, meat, or milk-products such as ice-cream. 
Stale fish, such as the pomfret that is sent up-country from 
Bombay and Karachi, has sometimes in the hot weather 
caused an outbreak of food-poisoning. It is not necessary 
that meat containing these harmful bacteria should smell 
badly : there may be no change evident to any sense. It is 
important therefore to have all meat well cooked in the hot 
weather. 

The symptoms vary somewhat in different attacks of food 
poisoning ; but they agree usually in causing, after a few 
hours’ incubation period, intense irritation of the alimentary 
tract, giving rise to vomiting, diarrhosa, giddiness, feeble 
pulse, cold sweats, and the general signs of collapse. 

The symptoms may resemble those of cholera, and the 
diagnosis even to a medical man may be difficult without the 
aid of bacteriological examination of the stools. One point 
should be borne in mind, and that is that if a large number 
of people are attacked simultaneously, the disease is probably 
food poisoning. But if a few are attacked one day and a 
few another, some escaping altogether, and the cases being 
spread over some days, the indication is for cholera, due fco 
some cause of infection that is still acting, and not, Kke food 
poisoning, due to the ingestion of poison by all or most at 
one particular meal. 

H the patient be not too exhausted then the stomach 
should be washed out as described in Chapter XX, and one 
ounce of castor-oil given. If he be collapsed, then saline 
injections should be given by the rectum as recommended for 
cholera. Small doses of brandy in a little water will also be 
beneficial m such collapse. The source of the infection should 
be ascertained and the offending food destroyed or sent to a 
laboratory for examination. 

^ the milder cases of food poisoning the treatment should 
be ftat described on page 110 for the irritant variety of catar- 
rhal diarrhoea, • 
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CEOLm 

Cholera is an infectious disease due to the presence in the 
bowel of a micro-organism, called a spirillum or comma bacillus 
on account of its shape. 

The home of cholera is Lower Bengal and the Gangetio 
valley. On occasions when many people meet, as at religious 
fairs, cholera in the past has been conveyed by a few infected 
people to others, who departing in different directions to 
their homes have spread the disease broadcast and so 
established an epidemic. Thus it is seen that cholera spreads 
along lines of communication, and has reached in this way 
Europe and even America. TOile the more rapid the means 
of communication have become with advancing civilisation, 
the more rapid has been its spread in successive epidemics ; 
on the other hand, modem sanitation has coped successfully 
with the disease, and its presence in civilised countries is now 
unusual and not of long duration. 

In the parts where cholera is endemic, such as Lower 
Bengal, though present to some extent aJI the year round, it 
is most prevalent in the hot season immediately preceding the 
monsoon, with the onset of which it falls, to undergo a re- 
crudescence in November, and then fall again to reach a 
minimum in January and Fehruaiy, 

Infection by cholera occurs by contamination of food or 
drink from the excreta or vomit of a previous patient. It is 
evident therefore that infection may be conveyed in the ways 
described under Enteric Fever, where fsecal contamination is 
also the factor. The cholera bacillus is not so hardy as the 
enteric bacillus in that it will not stand drying, and cannot 
resist the pressure of carbonic acid gas in soda-water for many 
hours ; so that soda-water may be considered safe if made 
at least two days previously. On the other hand the bacillus 
will survive freezing, and so may be present in ice or in ices ; 
it will live on soiled clothes, if moist, and on fruit and vege- 
tables, such as salads, h any widespread epidemic the 
bacillus is usually found in the water-supply, and by means 
of water it may reach milk. Or, again, it may stay in an 
inefficient filter and infect pure water that is being passed 
through the filter. Flies may convey the bacillus to food ; 
and, as with enteric fever, ^ cholera carriers * may harbour the 
haoffluB unknown to themselves and he a constant danger to 
their neighbours. It is the attendance of such carriers at 
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rel^ous faiffl that has doubtless been responsible for many 
outbreaks of cholera. 

Amongst predisposing causes of the disease are chills and 
depressing conditions; mental and phy^cal. 

jSj/mptoww. The chief characteristics of cholera are the 
freo[uent passage of rice-water stools, watery vomiting, early 
suppression of urine, muscular cramps, extreme collapse. 

The stools are called rice-water because, in their white 
opalescence with minute floating particles, they resemble 
water in which rice has been boiled. They have none of the 
natural bile colour. 

Sometimes cholera begins suddeiily with passage of such 
stools setting in very soon and ^vith vomiting ; but sometimes 
there is a stage of diarrhoea before the choleraic stools begin. 
This diarrhoea may last hours, or even days, and is of im- 

^ thk ma.y effec- 
tively check the disease. During any cholera epidemic there 
are a large number of people attacked ^vith simple diarrhoea.' 
This should he checked at once in the manner described 
below; once the rice-water stools begin the diarrhoea is 
entirely beyond control. The ‘ stage of evacuations * is the 
name given to the period during which the watery diarrhoea 
and vomiting are so free. As the flnid passes so freely from 
the body the appearance of the patient becomes more and 
more shrunken, the fingers and toes shrivelled, and the eyes 
sunken. Muscular cramps set in, especially m the legs, and 
are extremely painful. Before lotig the patient becomes 
collapsed, and no pulse may be perceptible at the wrist. No 
urine will now be passed ; and there will be great thirst, 
which should always be satisfied by drinks of a few ounces 
at a time, whether the patient vomit them or not. The case 
may be so mild that no collapse occurs, but usually the * stage 
•of collapse * now sets in, the patient’s voice all but disappears, 
and the pulse may entirely go, the skin is cold, severe cramps 
are common, and the patient is restless. In this stage the 
patient may die ; the collapse may last but a few hours ; if 
it lasts more than a day the patiel^t’s outlook is grave. If 
the patient, however, survive so faf» the next stage, that of 
‘ reaction,’ is entered, and this too has its peculiar dangers 
which are two in number ; first, that the fever, which now 
sets in, may rise too high, and the patient in his enfeebled 
condition succumb to hyper-pyrexia ; secondly, that the 
kidneys will be damaged to such an extent that no urine will 
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1)6 secreted, and tlie patient becomes poisoned by the waste 
products that should be excreted in the urine and dies of 
urasmia. It is therefore of the gi*eatest importance that urine 
should be excreted freely, as many a patient survives the 
dangers of the earlier stages of cholera only to die of uraemia 
at the end. How .to obviate, so far as possible, these dangers 
we will indicate below, 

Cliolcra is a most fatal disease, especially so at the begin- 
ing of an epidemic, when about SO per cent, of those attacked 
die. After raging for about a mon^, by which time the most 
susceptible in a district have already been infected, the mor- 
tality lessens and may be about 40 per cent, towards the end. 

There is usually no difficulty about tbe diagnosis of cholera 
during an epidemic. Ptomaine and arsenical poisoning may 
resemble cholera, but the characteristic signs given above, 
especially the watery stools, should usually lead to a correct 
diagnosis. In any small outbreak of diarrhoea the fact that 
everybody is simultaneously attacked, or everybody who 
partook of a certain dish or meal, is in favour of some form 
food poisoning, whilst the illness of two or three only of the 
number on one day, followed by the sickness of others on 
subsequent days and the entire escape of some, is in favour 
of cholera, since by no means every one u^ho eats or drinks 
cholera bacilli is attacked by the disease. In children diar* 
rhosa may sometimes resemble cholera, but there will be no 
important difference in the treatment whether choleraic or 
not. Sometimes the skilled examination of the stools to 
detect the presence of the cholera bacillus will be the only 
means of reacliing a correct diagnosis. 

The imtmni of cholera may be said to have been put on 
entirely sound and rational footing by the work of Sir Leonard 
Rogers, who, between the years 1906-15 in Calcutta', intro- 
duced the best palliative method as yet devised for the treat- 
ment of cholera and whose reduction of the death rate from 
cholera in his Calcutta hospital from 69 to 23 per cent, is a 
splendid achievement. Unfortunately, however, for those 
who are seized with cholera in places remote from medical 
attendance, the advantages of Rogers^ discoveries are only 
partly of assistance, since the proper carrying out of the 
treatment requires skilled medical knowledge for taking blood 
pressures, estimating the specific gravity of the blood, and 
administering saline injections. It is exceedingly important 
therefore, to realize that as soon as eymptoms suggestive of 
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cliolora appBar, the patient should lose no time in going to a 
hospital equipped with treatment according to the best 
methods or to send for the nearest and most efficient medical 
aid. The course of the disease is so rapid that the success- 
ful treatment of patients suffering from cholera entirely 
depends upon making a most careful assessment of the vary- 
ing phases of the toease and the application of rational 
nvethods of treatment. In no other disease is a closer colla- 
bunition between the nurse and the doctor necessary to bring 
about a cure. In cholera two main lines of attack are essen- 
tial to counteract the effect of the powerful poisons of cholera 
on the body, to eliminate the poisons already formed, to 
destroy the cholera organism and thus prevent further forma- 
tion of poisons and to heal the damage done to the body. 
It is essential that the treatment be begun as soon as possible, 
the symptoms be watched carefully and the treatment be 
modified as the case develops. 

The measures here recommended are such as may he 
carried out by one without medical training ; they cannot 
for a moment compare ^vith what might be done by a doctor 
in possession of suitable apparatus. When diarrhma is pre- 
valent during a cholera epidemic, cholera bacteriophage or 
choleraphage may be given, one ampoule of 2 c.c. on an 
empty stomach and repeated two or three times a day. In 
addition, and if choleraphage is not available, the 
essential oils mixture No. 61, 5 or 6 times a day may 
be given. In no case should a purgative be given as’ 
this may precipitate an attack of cholera. But the moment 
the motions lose colour and the stools appear rice-water the 
disease has definitely developed, and active treatment must 
be started at once. It is certain that time is an important 
factor, ^ and whatever medicine is to be given the sooner it is 
admimstered the better, because it is only in the early stages 
that medicines given by the mouth can act well. In the 
absence of a doctor or until one arrives either or all of the 
following three substances may be given, whichever is most 
readily at hand : 

(а) Essential Oils mixture. 

(б) Kaolin. 

(c) Cholera Bacteriophage. 

(a) Essential Oils mixture— (Mixture No. 61).— Half a 
drachm in one ounce of water every quarter of an 
hour for 2 or 3 hours. Doses vomited should he 
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repeated. It is a powerful carminative^ stimulant 
and astringent. Six to eight doses of this mixture 
should however not he exceeded in any one case. 

(6) Kaolin, or China Clay, is given stirred up in water, 
in the proportion of one part of Kaolin to three of 
water. It can do no harm and should be taken as 
freely as possible, about a quarter of a pint every 
15 minutes, or more often. 

(c) Bacteriophage or cholerapbage is in the experimental 
stage at present, but reports of its use are encour- 
aging and since it can do no harm, it should cer- 
tainly be given if obtainable. Cholera bacterio- 
phage is an ultramicroscopic agent that seems to 
kill cholera bacilli. It may be obtained from the 
Public Health Laboratory at Patna, from the 
Pasteur Institute at Shillong and King’s Institute, 
Guindy, Madras. In a case of cholera it should 
be given as early as possible in doses of 2 cubic 
centimeters, irrespective of the age of the patient 
and repeated frequently. 

It may be conveniently given in small sips of water, and 
attention must be drawn to the fact that an 
ampoule of bacteriophage once opened should be 
used uithin three hours of opening and that 
ampoules of bacteriophage showing the slightest 
degree of turbidity should not be used. 

The patient should be kept in a horizontal position in a 
warm bed and the foot of the bed raised a little. Nursing is 
all important, a careful recording of the temperature, includ- 
ing rectal temperature, pulse, reporting the number and 
character of the stools, seeing that the patient avoids chills 
and gets adequate attention are essential. The skin should 
be wiped dry from time to time with a towel. On no account 
should the patient be allowed to get up to pass urine or stools, 
but be made to use the bed pan. In very severe cases, the 
incessant use of the bed pan exhausts the patient’s strength 
and a better plan is to put a waterproof sheet which can be 
changed every few hours under the patients, and pack the 
buttocks with tow or cotton wool. It must always be re- 
membered by the attendant that the stools, and often the 
vomit, are Wghly infective and should be covered by some 
* disinfectant. Similarly, articles of clothing or bedding, etc., 
soiled by evacuations should be boiled or soaked in a 
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disinfectant for some hours before being sent to the wash. It 
is as well if the attendant wears rubber gloves when washing 
the patient or changing his bedding. Sips of water, soda- 
water, barley-water or cocoanut watet should be given fre- 
quently to allay thirst. No food should be given for tho 
first 24 : hours, not even millc. 

Cramps may be relieved by friction and massage of the 
limbs. Of drugs, it may be said that the majority of the 
drugs which have formerly been advocated for the treatment 
of cholera are not only useless, but actually harmful. Among 
these mention may be made of purgatives, opium, acids and 
intestinal antiseptics ; the first three are harmful. Except 
under direct medical advice no medicines should be given 
except the three named above. At the same time to combat 
the extreme loss of fluid from the system by purging and 
vomiting, rectal injections should be given by means of a 
tube passed into the bowel. There is no better or more 
logical means of replacing the fluid lost by the system then 
the intravenous injection of hypertonic saline or normal 
saline solution, which is the basis of Rogers’ treatment ; 
but as this requires considerable technical knowledge wo 
must resort to the introduction of fluids by means of a long 
tube into the bowel. The fluid to be introduced should be 
a solution of common salt, drachms to the pint of water 
and this should be run in slowly once every two hours and 
retained by the patient if possible. Later on, when diarrhesa 
has ceased, this can be reduced to once every four hours 
until urine is being freely passed. The temperature of tho 
saline solution should be about normal blood heat, ?.e., 98*4° E., 
do not warm the injection at all, but give it at the tem- 
perature of the room. Encourage the patient to take fluids, 
especially alkaline fluids and libitum by the mouth. About- 
25 per cent, glucose added to the alkaline drink and also to* 
the fluid to be injected into the bowel mil be found useful 
in combating the development of the serious complication, 
uraemia. 

If the patient survive the stage of diarrhoea and collapse, 
he then encounters the dangers of excessive fever and of 
uraemia, ^ already described. If the temperature taken in the 
rectum is now over 104 E., sponge the patient all over, apply 
ice to the head,' and give an enema of ice-cold saline. If it 
rises further, cold pack the patient as described in Chapter XX. 

For excessive vomiting, retching and hiccough, tincture of 
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iodine in drop doses may be given or cracked pieces of ice 
may be sucked. A mustard plaster over the stomach may 
help. 

For difficulty in breathing aromatic spirits of ammonia 
have been found useful. 

Do not be perturbed if some diarrhoea still remains in the 
febrile stage : it may do the patient good. Certainly do not 
give him opium now, nor any astringents. At this stage, 
tincture digitalis 4 min. combined with one ounce of Eres- 
oription No. 28, given every four hours, may he of use in 
promoting the flo^v of urine. The rectal injection of salt 
solution with 25 per cent, glucose and sodium bicarbonate 
(about 1 per cent.) should be continued four hourly until at 
least two pints of urine are passed in the twenty-four hours. 
Dry cupping, as directed in Chapter XX, may also be performed 
over the loins and combined with hot dry fomentation 
over the lumbar region help to relieve the congestion of the 
kidney. 

When urine is passed freely the patient may be considered 
convalescent, and fortunately the convalescence from cholera 
is usually a rapid process. Whey and then milk may be 
given to drink, in fact the advance to these may he made 
in the stage of reaction, and gradually thence on to arrow- 
root, sago, rice until a full diet is reached, leaving soups and 
meats to the last. Raisin tea is a useful drink throughout 
the course of the disease. 

Means for the prevention of cholera will already have 
been suggested by consideration of the cause of the disease 
given above. It must be remembered that in order to spread 
cholera the cholera vibrio present in the stools or vomit of a 
cholera patient, convalescent or a carrier, must be conveyed 
to the mouth of a susceptible person. The agents by which 
.such transference is generally effected are fluids, food, flies 
and fingers. The boiling of all water and milk, avoidance of 
raw fruits and raw vegetables during an epidemic, and general 
cleanliness are the principal means to be carried out. It is 
also a good practical rule to eat only hot food at such times, 
since that wiU have been recently sterilized by the cooking, 
but it is important to ensure that the cooked food has been 
-efficiently protected from contamination by flies subsequent 
to the cooking. In addition there is a specific means of ino- 
culation against cholera which should be undergone by those 
likely to be exposed to the disease in the immediate future. 
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The inoculation against cholera, if a sufficient dose of a vaccine 
from a reliable source has been given, certainly affords con- 
siderable protection; but ns this i)rotccl.ion lasts only for some 
six months or so, it is not recommended except for those 
likely to come in contact with cholera in that time. Such 
people should ask their medical atlendant lo inoculate them 
with cholera vaccine. Another method for personal pro- 
phylaxis is by bacteriophage, but this lias the great disad- 
vantage that it is necessary that bacteriophage bo taken dally. 
It confers no lasting immunity ; but it is thought to bo a 
valuable agont particularly along witli cholera inoculation in 
the face of an epidemic. 

It is probable also that a considerable degree of protcc- 
t:on from cholera can bo acquired b}' talcing Besredka’s 
bilivaccinc, provided the full course of three doses is taken 
under the conditions prescribed. Bilivaccinc can bo obtained 
from several of the larger druggist shops. 


DYSENTERY 


D3'sontery is commonly spoken of ns if it were one disease, 
and as if all dysentery cases were of similar nature ; bui 
science now knows that there arc at least two kinds of dysen- 
tery absolutely distinct in nature and requiring dilTcrcnt 
methods for their treatment. One of these dysenteries is 
duo to a small animal organism called an nmccbn, the other 
is due to a vegetable organism, a bacillus. So the two kinds 
are spoken of us amoebic and bacillar^' d\’scnterv respec- 
tively. 

In order to differentiate these two varieties medical sldll 
and the use of the microscope are absolutel}' necessary. In 
the event of an attack of dysentery such skilled aid should 
be requisitioned. The following account is vTitten for those 
without such aid who are unable to distinguish between the 
two diseases. 


Dy^ntenes arc very prevalent in India and other tropical 
countnes: they are especially prevalent in warm moist 
chmates, such as that of Lower Bengal. Moreover, in the 
rainy, season the .amount, of _dyBcntery increases, and the 
frequency of iarrhoja corresponds to that of'clvsentory, and 
™ ^dioation that many of the diarrheeas are really 
Imild dysentencs, either amoebic or bacillary. 

esidcs the presence of the amoeba or bacillus being necca- 
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my for dysentery, and the influence of the climate and season 
already referred to, predispoang causes of an attack are chills 
owing to sudden changes of temperature, errors of diet, bad 
food and impure water, whilst want of food, debilitating 
diseases, and the stress of active military service are also 
factors. 

The first symptoms of dysentery are feelings of griping 
about the navel, often accompanied by nausea, occurring iter 
any of the conditions given as likely causes. This is felt 
after incautious exposure to night air, particularly during 
sleep, and more especially if the wind has been suffered to 
play on the abdomen, even if covered. Next there are fre- 
quent calls to ‘ stool * with irregular loose motions which 
may continue one, two, or three days, formiiig the premoni- 
tory diarrhoea of dysentery. Then lie irregular griping pains 
gradually become worse, wth great heat and soreness about 
the fundament, and frequent straining. Matters now voided 
consist of liquid fseces, streaked or mixed with white mucus 
and blood. As the disease becomes more severe, no fecal 
matter is passed, only shreds or large flakes resembling the 
washings of raw meat pass away, and the * stools ’ have a 
peculiarly offensive odour. The desire to ' stool ' is generally 
most urgent during the day ; in some instances it is incessant, 
in others there may be ten or twenty calls in the twenty-four 
hours ; any movement increases this feeling. There is fre- 
quent desire to make water. The amount of attending * fever * 
is variable, in some instances hardly exciting attention, in 
others evidenced by a flushed face, dry skin, hard quick 
pulse, and furred tongue. Pressure over the bowel is 
painM. 

Just as often the onset of the disease is sudden, and grip- 
ing is attended with the passage of blood and mucus in the 
&st motion. Sometimes dysentery is very acute with gan- 
grene of part of the wall of the Wei, which then appears'- 
in the motion as black sloughs. Sometimes, on the con- 
trary, the disease is unusually mild, and may not appear more 
than a simple diarrhoea. Even such mild cases, however, 
have their danger, because all ammbic dysenteries are liable to 
be followed by inflammation of the liver, which may extend 
to abscess. 

Typical dysentery is not likely to be mistaken for any 
other disease : the only difficulty will be the differentiation 
of the two sorts of dysentery we have already referred to. 


r 
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Both lands of dysentery if Defected may become chronic, and 
both, therefore, require active measures in their treatment 
Treatment. The treatment should he general, medicinal 
and dietetic. The patient jnust .certainly go to bed and stay 
there until he can pass a formed motion 'without blood or 
mucus. If seen very early in the attack he should be given 
an ounce of castor-^^ a^ ^9® ’ beginning three hourff 
ounce doses of castor-oil emulsion,' Bfescrfption 
Tfo. 43, should be given every^frve hours. If, however, the- 
patient has already had several motions^wben he comes under 
treatment, the initial dose of the pure oil may be omitted 
and the emulsion alone given, l^w for anicebic dysentery 
emetine in some form is a specific, and on the chance that 
the dysentery may be amoebic, one grain of emetine-bismuth- 
iodide may be given daily to an adult for three days. At 
bed-time or after a little food is the best time for gi'ving this 
feg. Or emetine periodide, two grains thrice daily after 
7foo'd, may be given to an adult for five days. Emetine should 
not be given without medical advice as a rule ; but if that 
advice is unobtainable, it is right to give the emetine without 
skilled aid and to show the patient to a doctor at the first 
opportunity. If the patient seems better after this short 
course of emetine and stOl no doctor is at hand, he may^ be 
given 16 grains of Yatren three times a day for five days. 

\ If the dysentery is not very considerably better after 
phree days of emetine, the disease is probably not of the 
pncebic, but of the Jbaeillary variety.^ No harm, however, 
’will have been done by the administration of emetine. In 
such case the treatment appropriate for bacillaiy dysentery 
should be adopted. One drachm of the strong magnesium 
sifiphate solution, Brescription No. 64, should he taken every 
‘ hour until all blood has ceased, after that every three or four 
■ hours, till mucus has ceased also. Should there be much 
‘ griping, 2„niinims .of chlorodyne or 2 minims of tincture of 
opium may be put into each dose of the magnesium sulphate 
,Bolution. ^ ^ 

If there is much straining with the passage of motions, and 
the patient remains on the pan passing nothing but a Jttfctfe 
^‘lll^us §lld blood,Jit in^ca^s_'thatj^e rectum is the j)art of 
' the bowel cEefly afiected, arid in these case a^^ e Tpint in jpc- 
^[255^^ calcmrff’SFpSassii^ permanganate solution, 6..gra^ 
oimce, -will be 3T)enefit: they should be employed 
three orfour times a day. 
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’ ^ the patient gets better and begins to feel hungry, the 

Indian medicine isapghul, given as described in Chapter 
jXXnip. 616, is useful, 

The suSerer from dysentery should be ^t on a purely 
milk diet: if he be found to pass curds, thenlhe shbidd he 
Bven whey oFequai parts of whey and'i^ ; 'v^hile albumen 
water may be^used^in' very bad cases "where milk seems to 
imtate* As the miicus disappears from the stools, the patient 
cm be advanced on to sago, arrowroot, rice and milk, .broths, 
and so on to^eggs and soM food. After all mucus has entirely 
disappeared from the motions, but there still remains a little 
looseness, the^ismuth mixture, Prescription No. 42, may be 
given: hiit^care. must be ^ taken. that the patient does not 
become too constipated, or the site of the ulcers in the bowel 
will be irritated by the passage of hard motions over them, 

OHEONIC DYSENTERY 

If dysentery has lasted_a, month it may be called .chronic, 
and will by that time present features 'somewhat different 
from the acute attack. What has already been written about 
acute dysentery in the preceding section should be read before 
this since the same distinction between the dysenteries 
holds good, and both amoebic and_. bacillary varieties , may 
become chronic, and each has its appropriate treatment. 
TKe' patient now and somewhat anaemic, 

and one is faced with the difficulty that while he requires 
free nourishment to maintain his stongth, yet any i ncrease 
of jiet m ay cause a relapse of Jbe dysentery. It is important 
that a doctor "should see the patient with a view to making 
sure that the disease is chronic dysentery, and also to deter- 
mine whether the amoeba is present in the stools. But if 
that is impossible, emetine should be given to the patient! 
now, if that has not already been done. The emetine-hismuth- 
iodide or emetine periodide in the dosages above recommended/ 
for an adult may be given for three days and then follower 
by Yatren in the same dosage above recommended for five 
■days. Should the emetine and Yatren cause no improvement, 
and the case he of the bacillary type, ^o not give sahnes ,as in 
the acute form of toe disease ; hut, if pos®Ie, get some albk- 
gih with which to perform rectal injections, as described in 
■Chapter XX. 

The albaigin should be dissolved in water, 1 grain to the 
•ounce, and one pint of this slowly injected daily on three 

F 2 
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successive days. The eueiua should be retained for fifteen 
,&nutes if possible. Until albargin is obtained ^cium or 
^potassium permanganate should be employed for injection as 
recommended in the preceding section. Should the disease 
still prove obstinate the vaccine treatment may be employed, 
for which it is necessary to consult a sMlled physician. 

For diet, milk should still be the staple food, and to pre- 
sent, heavy curding, 3 grains of citrate of soda should be 
added to eaohjpint of raiffi. "it Is necessary also that the milk 
be taken in a "smSble^inaimer. llilk should be taken fre- 
quently in gmall^qiiantities. If quickly swallowed in largo 
I quantities it^fonns a curdled mass in the stomach, difficult 
|of digestion. By taking pne and a half ounces of milk^eye^ 
hour during the day and night, one quart would be consumed. 
’At first it is advisable to take one quart, or oven less per dk% 
gradually increasing the quantity to two or three quarts in 
the twenty hours ; the patient not being roused from sleep 
to take ndlk, but taking some in the night if awake. But 
even the small quantity ffist mentioned should not be swallow- 
ed at once, but should be sipped very gradually. Tepid milk 
usually agrees best, and it is advisable that it should be pre- 
viously boiled. If milk gjven alone does not agree, it may 
be ^^ed mked with one-third ^of .lime water ; or it may be 
peptonisedT To satisfy the patient a little good bread or 
sago may also be occasionally given, and exceptionally a little 
broth, or jaw-m eat tea. But the less of anything besides 
jmilk whic&TriEaken the more likely is the treatment to be 
{successful. At first the patient may probably complain of 
^not being able to take, or digest, the milk, or even of feeling 
weaker. 

If he expresses a loathing for milky foods, or seems really 
Unable to digest them, the advice given under Sprue with 
regard to this point should be borne in mind, and he may 
b0 given m eat juices jind meat to chew, Isapghul, a cup twice 
0^day,may also be given 'as described" in Chapter XXIII,' 
p, 616. ^ 

Should the dysentery prove very intractable it is important 
that the patient leave^the tropics. A return to English food 
is often beneficial; indeed, recovery seems sometimes to 
occur before the homeward ship Jias reached Aden. 


HILL BIAEEHfEA 

It is common for visitors to Indian hill stations to be 
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‘ seized with a peculiar form of diarrhoea, especially during the 
rains, It may begin at once on a new arrival reaching the 
hills, and may last for months, and may, moreover, be cured 
at once, if not allowed to go on too long, on the patient’s 
return to the plains. Children are rarely attacked. 

The cause of hill diarrhoea is not lioroughly established. 
It has not to do with the water-supply, nor is it due to the 
presence of mica particles in hill water, as has been thought. 
The fact that it usually occurs during the xains, when rapid 
changes of temperature are frequent, and that at this time of 
year a similar form of diarrhoea occurs sometimes on the plains, 
suggests that it is due to the depressing effect of the lowered 
temperature and atmosphere on the functions of the pancreas 
and liver, that have been accustomed for so many months 
to a warm and, to them, stimulating climate. The symptoms 
of the illness are in accordance with this. The stools are 
semi-liquid, light grey in colour and very frothy. The amount 
of ™d in the bowels is evidenced also by flatulent dyspepsia, 
which is often present. Here is no pain about the passage 
of the motion, but preceding it a sense of fulness and dis- 
comfort. which is relieved by the diarrhoea. The diarrhoea is 
only troublesome in the morning, usually from 5 a.m. onwards, 
and the last of the motions, of which there are usually only 
two or three, is passed at 11 a,m. 

The general health is not much affected at first, but the 
danger is that the disease, if neglected, may go on to Sprue, 
which is a dangerous illness. 

TreaimnL Never neglect hill diarrhoea. On the first 
sign of it go on to a light, even a milk, diet, and wear warm 
woollen clothing, including a flannel belt which should be 
applied rather tightly round the abdomen. 

These precautions, combined with the taking of one of 
the natur^ aperient waters first thing in the morning, will 
often stop the attack. 

Or in place of a natural water equal quantities of sodium/ 
and magnesium sulphates sufficient to cause one free motion? 
may be taken on waking. 

Liquor hydrargyri perchloride, I drachm, combined wittf 
1 ounce doses of Prescription No. 42 three times a day will* 
also be useful 

Should the diarrhoea not yield shortly to a strict diet, to 
rest in bed and to the above medicines, a lower elevation 
should be sought. It may be necessary to return to the plains 
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SPRUE 


In fully developed form this disease is characterised by 
chronic ^arrlioea, dyspeptic distention of the abdomen, 
soreness of the tongue and mouth and pronounced emaciation 
of the body. Usually the stools are large, frothy, semi-solid 
and pale in colour and the frequency of the stools is most 
marked early in the morning and forenoon. Children seem 
rarely to suffer. 

So much ill health is taken for granted, especially in the 
tropics, that the early beginnings of tliis disease liave not 
been carefully observed. But there is reason to believe that 
the symptoms described above gradually develop after a 
fairly prolonged period of ill health. During this period are 
to be noticed malaise, distaste for food, loss of appetite com- 
bined with irregularity of bowels extending over a period of 
months and even years. Diarrhoea at this stage is evanescent 
coming on for a few days and then disappearing. Now and 
then the diarrhoea is associated ^vitll tenderness of the tongue 
and the inside of the lips, Gradually the diarrhoea gets well 
established and 2 to 10, and even more, large, bulky, pale, 
fermenting stools are passed and there is progressive loss of 
^roight. Sometimes sprue follows on full diarrhoea and some- 
times on dysentery and usually begins during or soon after 
the rainy seasons, 


The cause of the disease is still unknown, but recent work 
^ggests that it is of the nature of a " dietetic deficiency 
Dietetic deficiency does not refer to deficiency of quantity of 
food, but to the lack from food of certain vital principles 
wmch are essential for the well being of the body. Even if 
dietetic deficiency is not the sole cause of the disease and 
some sort of infection of the gastro-intestinal canal plays a 
part,^ it IB possible that the ground is prepared by dietetic 
defiwency to permit an infection to take root. 

PrevenUon, This disease is serious and often means very 
prolonged m health, but luckily a great deal can he done to 
prevent it by paying attention to one’s diet. During the last 
Z work has produced a great 

Z t knowledge about food. This knowledge 

and nutrition beyond the stage of theo^ 

and fods and has made it possible to lay down sbme definite 
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rules for guidance in the selection of foods needed by the body 
for its well being. Every one should acquaint himself or 
herself with this knowledge and it is not difficult to do so* 
A large number of excellent booto written in popular language 
are now available ; we mention only two (1) Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health, by E. V. MoCoUum and J. E. Becker, pub- 
lished by the authors at Baltimore, and (2) Pood, by Major- 
General R. McCarrison, LM.S., published by McMillan, 
Treatmzni, No specific medicine is imown and the treat- 
ment is largely dietetic ; the guiding principles being alimen- 
tary rest with gradual return to complete diet ” planned 
in accordance with general rules, but with a high content of 
proteins of animal origin and low content of fats and carbo- 
hydrates, such as rice, bread and other starches and sugars. 
Begin treatment with a small opening dose of suitable saline 
or Castor oil ; and for the first 2 or 3 days take nothing bub 
Liver Extract equal to lbs. of fresh liver daily, divided in 
3 doses and dissolved in water. In addition, a few cups of 
Marmite in water may be taken. Then still continuing to 
take Liver Extract, take increasix^ quantities of skimmed 
cows milk brought to the boil once, beginning with about 
1 pint a day, divided in small 3 hourly feeds, until 3 pints a 
day can he easily borne. If the whole milk is allowed to 
stand in a tall jar for some time, the cream comes to the sur- 
face and if almost one-fourth of the top milk is removed, the 
major part of the cream comes away. If desired, a part of 
the milk may be used as butter milk or acid miBc, see p. 609, 
Also take the juice of two ripe oranges daily. 

At this stage introduce meat into the diet : this should 
he, to begin with, liver, cooked in any form desired and well 
borne by the patient, then add vegetables, especially spinach. 
Spinach should he lightly boiled or steamed and passed through 
cloth to exclude the coarse fibres of the leaves. Next, fruit, 
eggs, and a small amount of bread and butter may be added* 
As the amount of meat is increased, milk may be reduced to 
a quart a day and the whole milk substituted for skimmed 
m]k and the liver extract may now be stopped. 

Additions to the diet should he made until the following 
diet can be consumed : 

(1) Milk~a quart. 

(2) Fresh meat, about 8 ounces, some of this once or 

twice a week should be liver or kidneys. 

(3) Vegetable of low starch content, 10 ounces ; Spinach 
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and lettuce are particularly valuable; other 
vegetables of this class are brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, vegetable marrow, water cress, 
turnips, tomatoes, pumpkins, onions, leeks, kale, 
endive, egg plant, chard. 

(i) Fruit, 8 to 1C oimccs, especially oranges, peaches, 
strawberries and pine-apples. 

(5) Butter and cream, not more than U ounce, both for 
coolcing and table use. 

(61 Eggs— two. 

(7) Small amounts of bread and potatoes. 

js) Grossly sweet foods should not be taken, but sugar in 
moderation is permitted for sweetening tea and 
coffee and other foods mentioned above. 

During a considerable part of this treatment, rc.st in bed 
is necessary and the rapidity with wliich the diets ore changed 
is determined by the progress of the patient os indicated by 
the disappearance of intestinal flatulence, abdominal disten- 
tion and the character of the stools. In cases that have not 
been allowed to go on too long untreated, a period of about 
3 weeks is usually enough. Tliis diet should bo continued for 
several months and if there are no relapses, normal proportion 
of fats and starches may be introduced into the diet. 

Amongst medicines, liquor hydrargyri pcrchloridc, i 
drachm, added to one ounce doses of the bismuth mixture, 
Prescription No. 42, should be taken three times a da}^ A 
powder composed of 5 grains of salol and 5 grains of com- 
pound ipecacuanha powder taken at night may also benefit. 

A warm binder should be worn applied firmly round the 
belly, especially at night. 

Should the ^arrheea prove obstinate, lasting over a month, 
leave to Europe should be taken, without delay preferably 
for at least a year. And should the same sort of diarrhoea 
recur shortly aftei* return to the tropics, the question of retire- 
ment from an occupation requiring residence in a w'arm coun- 
try must be seriously considered. 
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OTHER MEDICAL DISEASES 

Alcoholism, Chronic : Ancemia : Angina Pectoris ; Apoplexy : 

Asthma t Blood, Spitting and Vomiting of: Bowels, Mammation 

of the I Brain, Water on the ; Bronchitis : Bronoho^pneumonia : 

Chyluria : Cold in the Head : Colic ; Constipation ; Convulsions t 

Cough : Cramp in the Legs : Delirium ; Delirium Tremens : 

Diabetes: Dropsy: Dyspepsia; Emphysema of the Lungs: 

Epilepsy : Fainting : Feet, Burning of the : Fits : Flatulence : • 

Gall-stones: Giddiness; Goitre; Gravel: Headache; Heart, 

Diseases of the; Heartburn: Heat, Effects of: Hiccough; 

Hydrophobia :Hypochondriasis : Hysteria : Insomnia: Jaundice; 

Kidney, Diseases of the ; Leprosy ; Liver, Diseases of the : 

Lumbago : Meningitis : Myxoedema : Neuralgia ; Neurasthenia : 

Neuritis ; Obesity ; Palpitation ; Palsy, Scrivener’s : Paralysis : 

Pleurisy ; Pleurodynia ; Rheumatism ; Rheumatoid Arthritis ; 

Sciatica : Scurvy : Sea-siclcnesss : Spleen, Enlargements of the : 

Stomach, Disorders of the ; SwdJing of the Feet and Legs ; 

Tuberculosis; Brine, Diseased conditions of; Veins, Inflam- 
mation of the ; Vomiting : Worms 

Alcoholism, Chronic. The treatment . of acute alcoholic 
poiaoning is given in Chapter VII. An account of delirium 
tremens, which is one effect of chronic alcoholism, is given on 
p. 165 : but delirium tremens is not, unfortunately, the only 
malady to which excessive drinkers are subject. Delirium 
tremens usually arises from a fit of drinking, or a debauch ; 
but persons who do not thus exceed, yet who are constantly 
taking fermented drinks (although not in sufficient quantities 
to produce delirium), are liable to fall into a condition to which 
the term chronic alcoholism has been applied. The signs and 
symptoms are ; restlessness, sleeplessness, growing indecision 
of character, with loss of mental and moral power— the latter 
exhibited by a tendency to tdl falsehoods about drink. 
The features become bloated and flabby, the eyes red and 
watery, and the whites of the eyes often yeflowish. The nose 
may be red, and there are generally enlarged vessels to be seen 
ramifying about the nose and cheeks. There is also trembling 
of the hands. Spirit-drinkers generally become emaciated, 
but malt'liquor drinkers often grow obese. Then, the digestive 
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organs are always affected, as indicated by disgust for food, 
especially in the morning, by morning nausea or sicluiess 
(which the person probably endeavours to relievo by a secret 
glass of his favourite drink), by a furred tongue, foul, sour 
breath, and irregularity of the bowels with fcotid stools. If 
tho constant habit of drinldng is not checked, the person 
probably becomes affected by a special form of liver disease, 
known as ‘ gin'drinlmris liver,* cirrhosis (see p. 200) ; or by 
chronic inflammation of the stomach, chronic gastritis [see 
p. 1C6), 

Chronic alcoholism can bo cured if tho person will abstain 
from drink ; but so great is the drink-craving that tho majority 
thus giving way are unable to avoid taldng liquor, and ’will 
do so when opportunity presents, notwithstanding any promise 
to the contrary. Tho dipsomaniac wlio breaks out after 
periods of abstinence comes under the same category. Both 
require watching, as they will obtain alcohol by all manner 
of emming devices, and will even drink eau-de-Cologne, &c. 
if they can get nothing else. ^Tion such patients come 
under medical treatment, they usually do so for the dyspeptic 
symptoms detailed above, and are not ready to confess to 
the amount of drinlc they consume, or to admit that their 
ailments arise from such a cause. Tho great points of treat- 
ment are to keep the patient altogether from alcohol, and to 
give plenty of food ; but as there is a disgust for solid food, 
it should be given in tho shape of milk, beef tea, soups, meat 
extracts, and puddings. Tho only certain cure is prolonged 
rest in a home for inebriates. 

The patient should bo advised to leave tho East if possible, 
as the club, the heat, and frequently mucli leisure in the after- 
noon, all encourage him to indulge in excessive drinldng, 
^cohol should never be taken before sundown in a hot 
climate and the first sign of excessive drinldng is often indul- 
gence during the earlier parts of the day. 

The morning siclmess may be much relieved by soda- 
water and milk in equal parts, and drop doses of ipecacuanha 
wine may be given in a little water every two hours for the 
same purpose. Craving for drink is best combated by 30- 
imnim doses of tincture of capsicum, or of strong tincture of 
gmger, in 2 ounces of water, every three hours, or when craving 
or si^ng feelings occur. Prescription No. 66, to which 
15 mimms of tincture of capsicum have been added, thrice 
daily is also a useful medicine. 
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Ansemia. The word ^ansBmia’ literally signines lack of 
blood ; but poorness of quality and not of quantity is usually 
the characteristic of this condition. Healthy blood contains 
a great number of red globules, which are seen under the micro- 
scope, and which give the blood its red colour. In ansemia these 
red globules are lessened in number, and are deficient in a con- 
stituent Imo^vn as hjeraogiobiu, which contains iron, and which 
has the special power of carr3ang the oxygen, taken in by 
the lungs, to all parts of the body. There is also an excess 
of water in the blood, and some other of the constituents of 
the blood ai'e changed in character. 

The causes of anaemia are numerous, and in the majority 
of cases the anaemia must be considered a symptom of some 
other malady, for the proper elucidation of which, a physician 
must be consulted. 

In the tropics pallor is common both in children and in 
people resident for long periods. This is not necessarily 
abnormal, and it. is a matter of common observation that 
children lose their rosy cheeks soon after their arrival or 
return to India, only to recover them on leaving for home* 
These children however remain in an excellent state of health 
in spite of their pallor. 

The causes of ansemia may be divided into the following 
categories : (a) Hygienic. Insufficient light, air and exercise, 
improper food, insufficient sleep and late hours, constipation. 
(b) Various diseases of a tropical nature, of which I would 
emphasise Hookworm infection, Malaria, Sprue and 
Chronic Bowel Diseases (see Index), (e) Chronic exhausting 
diseases of a non-tropical nature, including Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis, Rheumatism in childhood, kidney diseases and a host 
of other conditions, (d) Bleeding, due to piles or excessive 
menstruation, (e) in connection with pregnancy, (/] In 
infants and young children. This type of anosmia is frequently 
due to improper diet, late weaning, and especially to a lack 
of iron, (g) Certain severe primary anauuic states known as 
Pernicious Anosmia. 

Symptom. The skin becomes pale, and may in dark com- 
plexions present a sallow appearance. In the native and half- 
caste the skin loses its brilliancy and softness, becoming of a 
lighter tinge and looking more semi-transparent, while the ordi- 
narily lighter-coloured p^s of the hand become much whiter. 
The whites of the eyes look pearl-coloured, the eyes are encircl- 
ed by a more or less dark ring, and the interior of the eyelids. 
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of the nose, and of the mouth, the tongue, and the lips, instead 
of being rosy red, are a pale pink ooloui’ or even quite white, 
the cheeks lose their colour. In addition to the bloodless 
cheeks, the faee often appears bloated or pufiy, although 
the body loses weight. The patient is habitually chilly, 
languid, and indisposed to exertion, and the extremities, 
especially the feet, are usually cold, although the palms of 
the hands may often burn. The system becomes so sensitive 
to cold, sore throats, catarrhs, bronchial affections, and 
diarrhoea result from slight atmospheric changes. The 
appetite becomes variable, and sometimes depraved. The 
urine is generally pale and bowels usually costive. There is 
also headache, mostly felt about the temples, or at the 
top of the head and often described as throbbing, or as 
if something were pressing down and out. It is generally 
relieved by taking food and by lying down, and aggravated 
by the erect posture or by exertion. Achiig of the limbs, 
coming on suddenly and lastmg a variable time, is a frequent 
symptom. The monthly courses of women become irregular, 
scanty, thin, watery, and painful ; varied sometimes by a 
profuse flow. ‘ Whites * in women is an almost certain com- 
plication (see p. 446). As the malady progresses there is 
shortness of breath, especially on exertion, such as going uphill 
or upstairs ; palpitation of the heart, pain in the left side, a 
tendency to fainting, singing in the ears, spots or sparks 
before the eyes, the sleep is very heavy, and there may be 
bleeding from the nose. The previous languor and disinclina- 
tion for exertion now give place to a feeling of thorough weari- 
ness. The appetite becomes more variable and fastidious, 
while digestion is more and more impaired. The brain, 
now being also affected by the deteriorated blood, presents 
various evidences of weakness. There is capriciousness and 
irritability of temper, impressions too feeble to be perceived 
by healthy persons harassing the anaemic. There is also -loss 
of memory, and of the power of fixing the attention. When 
the malady has lasted some time the spleen may become 
enlarged, and swelling of the feet and ankles may be expected, 
increai^ during the day and diminishing after rest in bed. 

It is not to be understood that all the symptoms enume- 
rated appear immediately, or in regular sequence, for the 
process of blood degeneration may be one of months or years, 
and one organ or the other may be first and most affected. 
Ansemia may be present in all degrees of severity, from slight 
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pallor and debility to tlie condition known as pernicious 
anseinia, when all the symptoms are aggravated, and the person 
(fies, probably from sheer debility, resulting from the anjemic 
condition. A minor degree of the symptoms described is not 
incompatible with apparently fair health and with the pursuit 
of ordinary avocations. But warnings of ansemia should not 
be neglected, especially by the European in tropical climates, 
for the anosmic condition induces dyspepsia, neuralgia, chronic 
diarrhoea, fattydegeneration of the liver and heaili. 

Treaiimni, In the treatment of ansemia the first essential 
is to find the cause, especially as most ansemias are of the 
first types. The possible presence of the hook-worm (^ee. p. 244) 
must not be forgotten and microscopical examination of the 
stools may be necessary. If no cause can be found, and in 
many cases even if it is found but is non-removeable, then 
symptomatic anjiemia may be treated on the same general 
Ikes of suitable hygienic surroundings together with the 
administration of iron or iron and arsenic internally. 

There should be moderate exercise every day and free 
ventilation of the living, sleeping, or worldng apartments. 
The diet should be nourishing, and moderate amount of 
animal food should be taken, liver in various forms is, 
however, of great value in certain forms of an®mia. Recipes 
for the preparation of this food will be found in Chapter 
(see p. 608). Certain vitamins are also of value, and yeast 
has been much used, marmite being an easily obtainable and 
convenient preparation. It can be combined with liver, as 
in the liver soup recommended in Chapter XXI. Anything 
causing indigestion should be avoided. Stimulants should be 
resorted to sparingly, if at all. Cold or tepid bathing is of 
great service, and change of air and scene is always useful 
Tonic medicines, specially arsenic and iron, are of great 
value. The red globules of the blood, as previously explained, 
contain iron, and iron given as a medicine tends to increase 
their quantity, It must however be understood that ansemia 
depends as much on scanty absorption of iron into the 
system as on a deficiency of the supply of iron j hence, unless 
combined with well-regulated sanitary conditions, as men- 
tioned above, iron will do little good. Some forms of iron 
are more easily absorbed than others. These matters being 
attended to, sulphate of iron may be used, and Prescription 
No. 61 may be taken thrice daily. This prescription will be 
found especially useful if there is a tendency to constipation, 
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or disorder of tlio monthly flow ns well. A pill containing 
aloes nnd iron is also nscful in such enscs. In others the woll- 
Iraown Bland’s pill is of great benefit nnd is easily tnhen. 
Iron nnd Ammonium Ciirnte in doses of 15 to 30 grains in 
water twice n day after meals, it is also very vnluablo cspcci- 
ally in children. For nnromia following malaria arsenic may 
bo combined witli iron; Ihreo lo five minims of liquor 
arsenicalis in water may be combined witli llio Iron nnd 
Ammonium Citrate thrice daily after meals. Tablets of iron 
nnd arsenic arc also useful ; but it is inndvisablo to take 
any arficnica! preparations, except ior n few flays, ivitJjowt 
medical supervision. For the nnremia of children, Iron 
and Ammonium Citrate, Pnrisli’s Clicmicnl Food, the com- 
pound BjTTip of hypopliosphites, malt extract with hremo- 
globin and Iron Jclloids oto all both beneficial nnd pleasant 
to talco. They may also be used for adults. 

Angina Peeforis. Angina pectoris or brenst-pnng a 
symptom of disease of the licart or largo arteries. An attack 
is characterised by a paroxysm of sevoro pain under tho 
breastbone, the pain often shoots down the left arm nnd 
may Icavo that part tender in between ntlnclcs. There is also 
faintness, difficulty of breathing, and anxiety amounting to 
terror at times. Angina ib commoner among men, usually in 
those past middle life. Tlio first paroxysm may occur 
after some exertion, or when tho patient i.s walking uphill, or 
after a heavy meal. Tlie attack is very likely to recur, but 
at no fixed interval, months or years sometimes elapsing. 
It is rarely that the earlier attacks of breast-pang terminate 
fatally ; but as the spasms depend on organic clinngo in tho 
heart or its arteries, Angina pectoris is a serious mnlndj\ 

This affection is sometimes called ‘ true angina * to distin- 
guish it from a less serious condition whicli resembles it in 
appearance called ‘ false angina*. False angina is a neurotic 
condition and is not dangerous : unlike tnio angina it is more 
common in women and may occur at any age, and the pain 
lasts an hour or so, which is longer than that of true 
angina. 

It requires sldlJed medical aid to distinguish between the 
two. 

There is another form of severe heart affection arising in' 
the middle aged or elderly, which is associated witli severe 
pain over the heart, but it differs from Angina, in that it 
often comes on at night, waldng tho patient out of sleep.. 
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It is continuous pain associated witt great shortness of breath 
and is due to the blocking of one of the small arteries supplying 
the heart. In this type of condition Amyl Nitrite should not 
be given, and the first aid treatment consists of keeping the 
paiient as (juiet as posable pendii^ the doctor’s arrival. If 
a doctor cannot be obtained 15 drops of Laudanum in a little 
water may be administered or a dose of Mixture No. 29. 

The MmeM of angina pectoris consists of two parts, 
one for the immediate attack, the other to ward off future 
attach. For the latter the sufferer must consult a medical 
man as soon as possible. Meanwhile, for the actual attack 
and until a doctor comes he should inhale amyl nitrite from 
a small capsule. Amyl nitrite is put up for the purpose in 
small capsules to be broken between the thumb and finger, 
and the sufferer should always carry a little box of these in his 
waistcoat pocket. A teaspoonful of sal volatile in water, or 
1 ounce of brandy in water may also be taken with benefit 
during an attack. 

Apoplexy. The term apoplexy is used to signify an attack, 
usually sudden, attended with more or less twitching or 
oonvulsion and usually with unconsciousness, and followed 
by paralysis usually of one-half of the body. Such paralysis 
is called hemiplegia (see p. 215). An attack of this nature 
is caused as a rule either by the bursting of a blood-vessel 
in the brain substance, called cerebral hagmorrhage ; or by the 
olotting of the blood in one of the brain blood-vessela (cerebral 
thrombosis) ; or by blocking of one of these vessels with some 
other matter (cerebral embolism). Strictly speakmg, the 
term * apoplexy ^ should be reserved for eases of cerebral 
haemorrhage alone, the cases of cerebral thrombosis and em- 
bolism being called ‘ softening of the brain ’ from the nature 
of the effects they produce there. But as the attacks due to 
the various causes resemble one another, it will be well to 
describe them together under the popular term ‘ apoplexy \ 

The causes of cerebral hssmorrhage are diseases of the 
arteries tending to make them brittle, accompanied by chronic 
Bright’s disease (see p. 200) and enlarged heart. Such conditions 
m usually found in those getting past middle life, especially 
amongst those who have been free livers or strenuous workers ; 
an hereditary tendency is also a factor. 

Cerebral embolism usually accompanies heart disease and 
is seen in the comparatively young. It is not so common a 
icause as the other two conditions. 
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Cerobrnl tlirombosis or clotting of blood is seen most com- 
monly in the flgedi in those ivith discnscd blood-vessels* ond in 
the ancemio. When met with in a young nnd apparently 
■vigorous man the common cause is syphilitic disease of the 
blood-vessels of the brain. 

The 7 nmediate causes of apoplexy arc whatever unduly 
impedes or accelerates the circulation of the blood within the 
brain, or raises the blood prossiiro snddcnlj-— such as 
violent exercise in those not accustomed to it ; straining, 
as in lifting hoa\7 weights, or ns at stool ; sudden mental 
emotions, and violent passions ; intense heat ; overloading the 
stomach. 

Men arc more liable to apoplexy than women. Before the 
attack comes on there may or may not have been warnings, 
such as giddiness, nausea, headache, numbness of the extre- 
mities or even a temporary paralysis. The actual attack is 
usually sudden, the patient falls to the ground, deprived of 
sense and motion, and lies like a person in a deep sleep ; the 
face flushed, the breathing laboured, and the pulse full and 
slow. The pupils may be dilated, or one may be dilated and 
the other normal. The mouth may bo drawn to one side and 
there may be convulsions, generally confined to one side of 
the body. Sometimes there is no apparent unconciousnoss, 
the patient may go to sleep well and on waking in the morning 
find that he cannot move one side of his body. But as n rule 
in whatever way it may commence, the fit is usually ultimate- 
ly characterised by insensibility, accompanied by slow, noisy, 
puffing breathing, and frothy saliva about the mouth. The 
teeth are clenched, and the person is unable to swallow; 
often fluids put into the mouth run out at the corners ; or 
swallowing is performed with difficulty ; the countenance 
becomes flushed or livid ; the eyes are dull and glassy, and the 
pupils are contracted, or one remains dilated and the other 
contracted; the mouth is dramito one side; the limbs aro 
motionless and rigid, but sometimes commlsed, or the latter 
conditions present only on one side of the body. The extre- 
mities are cold, and the body is bathed in cold sweat ; the 
bowels are either obstinately confined, or motions may bo 
passed involuntarily. The ■urine may also bo passed involun- 
tarily, or retained till the bladder is full, when it di-ibbles 
away. The pulse, at first slow, becomes quicker, fuller, and 
stronger as the system recovers from the first shock, although 
it often remains less frequent than natural, and may be 
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irregular ; falling to 60 beats per minute, and rising to 110 
are both unfavourable signs. 

The duration of an apoplectic fit varies from two to 
three hours to as many days. The longer the apoplectic 
condition continues without improvement, the less is the 
prospect of recovery. It may terminate by gradually passing 
ofi, leaving the person apparently little the worse, or it 
may terminate in incomplete recovery, the mind remaining 
impaired, or some part of the body being paralysed ; or, the 



Often with paralysis of the right side the patient is 
unable either to speak at all or to express himself clearly. 
This is called * aphasia/ and is usually recovered from to a 
large extent. 

The deep unconsciousness, or coma, that often accompanies 
apoplexy is to be distinguished from the insensibility of (a) 
fainting or syncope, (6) from the effects of alcohol, (c) from the 
results of narcotic poisons as opium, {d) from epilepsy, and 
(e) from the insensibih’ty following injury causing compression 
or concussion of the brain. 

(a) As a rule persons fainting recover in a few minutes, the 
pulse becoming more dis&ict, and intelligence being gradually 
restored. The apoplectic attack continues as described on 
the preceding page. 

(b) Apoplexy is to be distinguished from the effects of 
alcohol ; first, by the history of the case ; secondly, by the 
smell of liquor in the person’s breath, although it must be 
recollected that that is not a certain sip that the patient has 
been drinking, for some one may, in mistaken kiniiesa, have 
given the person struck by apoplexy some kind of spirit ; 
thirdly, in the * drunken fit ’ the pupils are equal, while ia 
apoplexy one is often contracted and the other dilated; 
fourthly, the person ‘ dead drunk,’ as it is termed, may general- 
ly be roused, when he babbles incoherently— from apoplexy 
the person cannot he roused ; fifthly, if the patient be carefully 
watched, any movements which occur wiU be usually found 
to be restricted to one side of the body in apoplexy, while 
movements occur on both sides in drunkenness. 

(c) Apoplexy is to be distinguished from poisoning by 
opium : first, by the history of the case ; as apoplexy may 
have been preceded by premonitory symptoms, and opium- 
poisoning is not so preceded. Apoplexy may come on during 
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or immediately after a meal ; while if opium is givea during 
a meal symptoms do not occur for from ten to thirty minutes ; 
secondly, by the absence or presence of the smell of opium 
in the breath or vomit ; thirty, by the eq[ual contraction of 
both pupils caused by opium; fourthly, apoplexy usually 
occurs suddenly ; the symptoms of opium poisoning come on 
gradually ; fifthly, even while the patient is unconscious it 
may be evident that one side of the body is flaccid and paralys- 
ed, which is characteristic of apoplexy. 

(d) Apoplexy is known from epilepsy by the presence of 
puffing breathing, which is absent in the latter malady. In 
epilepsy also there is convulsive movements of the limbs ; 
the eyes are turned up under the lids, so that the whites only 
are visible ; and the person generally falls down with a loud 
cry, none of which are symptoms of apoplexy. In epilepsy 
the patient is as a rule young, and there will be a 
history of previous fits. 

(e) Apoplexy usually occurs in elderly people, and no signs 
•of injury are necessarily present, thus contrasting with com- 
pression and concussion. 

Treatment The first thing in all cases is to loosen the 
patient^s shirt collar, to raise his head slightly, and give free 
access of air. The forehead should he bathed with cold water, 
or, if available, a bladder of pounded ice should be applied. 
The head and shoulders should be propped to one side to 
prevent the tongue falling back and obstructing breathing. 
Unless the patient*s temperature is abnormally high, apply 
Tiot'Water bottles to the abdomen and lower limbs, taking 
care not to bum him. Further immediate treatment diSera 
a,ccording to whether the cause of the fit is cerebral hsemorrhage 
or thrombosis, and it takes a doctor to decide that. Do not 
give stimulants. In all cases an enema (see p. 588) should be 
given as soon as possible. If the person lies insensible more 
than six or seven hours, without making water, the catheter 
should be used (see p. 585). If the urine is retained till 
the bladder is full, and then dribbles away, it is a sign that the 
urine should have been drawn off before. In the subsequent 
treatment of the patient special care must be taken to avoid 
bed sores and to keep the bowels open. The resulting para- 
lysis, hemiplegia, will tend to get better of itself, and improve- 
ment may be hoped for up to a year from its onset. Treat- 
ment ^ have no great effect on the course of the paralysis, 
though electricity and massage should be perasted in. Most 
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people who reco?or from the initial attack of apoplectic 
paralysis show considerable improvement. 

Asthma. Asthma is a disease characterised by attacto of 
difficulty of breathing occurring in paroxysms: it is due in 
some cases to spasm of the muscles of the bronchial tubes, in 
others to sudden swelling of the mucous membrane lining these 
tubes, while in some cases both these factors operate. Asthma 
is very common in some parts of India. There is a con- 
siderable neurotic element about the disease. It may 
begin early in life or at middle age, and is frequently seen 
beginning about the age of fourteen. It is commoner amongst 
males.^ Asthma is related to hay asthma or hay fev^ 
(see p. 428| and, like that disease, may sometimes be 
cured by treatment of the nose. A large number of the 
invalids commonly called asthmatic are not suffering from 
asthma at all, but from chronic bronchitis and emphysema 
(see p. 145). It is true that asthma after it has been established 


chronic bronchitis, so that the ultimate state of the patient 
finds him with signs of all three diseases. In such a case he 
is usually constantly ill with remissions according to the 
climate and the time of year. In true asthma in its earlier 
stages the patient is subject to fits of the spasmodic attacks 
at more or less frequent intervals. Attacks of asthma are* 
largely dependent upon the state of the digestion ; so that 


edto. A fit of asthma is a typical and distressing sight. It 
may occur at any time, often in the night. The seizure is 


over the eyes, sickness, pale urine, disturbed rest, and a 
sense of oppression about Ae heart. Yet it often comes on 
suddenly, without such warnings, the patient waking from 
his first and deepest sleep labouring for breath. When the* 
fit is at its worst there is intense difficulty of respiration, the 
patient sitting up in bed, or standing bolding on to a table 
or chair, breathing hard with a wheezing noise. The face 
becomes livid or bluish, the eyes look prominent, the body iS' 
covered with cold perspiration, suffocation appears impending 
the sufferer often struggles to the window, which he desires 
may be open, and there may be cramp in the legs. A paro- 
xysm may last minutes or hours, and when subsiding there- 
is often expectoration of little pellets of thick phlegm or 
mucous, and perhaps a copious disch^ge of pale urine. The 
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length of time between successive fits of asthma varies much, 
during which the person, if he takes care, usually enjoys 
fairly good health, unless the condition known as emphysema 
also exists. Too often, however, the patient becomes 
emphysematous and suffers from chronic bronchitis as well. 
He is then always wheezing, as described on p. 168, and has 
periods when his asthmatic spasms make Urn worse than 
others. 

Trealmvnl The treatment of asthma may be divided 
into that during a fit, and that in between the attacks. During 
a paroxysm the patient will prefer to sit up or even to stand 
up catching hold of a support, as by this means he can employ 
his muscles of forced respiration better. If the attack has 
followed an injudicious meal, as a late supper or dinner, a 
mustard emetic [see Chapter VII) should be administered. 

Eve of Adrenalin Hydrochloride injected under 

the skin has frec[uently given immediate relief in the acute 
asthmatic paroxysms. If there is no means available of giving 
this drug, Ephedrine Hydrochloride, which can be easily pur* 
chased in tablets of \ gr. may be given in the dose of one 
tablet, repeated after two hours if no effect is apparent. 

Smoking dhatura stramonium leaves sometimes relieves 
asthma, especially if the smoking is commenced before the 
fit is fully formed. From 10 to 30 grains of the dried leaves 
may be smoked in a common pipe, which ^vill often, if taken 
in time, preveiit an expected paroxysm. Another way 'to 
use stramonium is in the form of cigarettes. But the most 
convenient form is that of Prescription No. 69, the compound 
stramonium powder, which may be ignited with a little char- 
coal on a plate, and the fumes inhaled. 

Stramonium inhalations are not advisable, if the patient 
suffers from much bronchitis and cough in between the 
attacks. 

In between the asthmatic attacks much may be done for 
the patient ; treatment now will lie upon three different lines, 
climate, diet, and drugs, and in many cases a good ear, nose 
and throat surgeon should be consulted. 

Asthma is oftener relieved by change of climate than by 
medical treatment, although it cannot be said with certainty 
what climate will suit each individual case. Sometimes a 
dry, at others a moist climate affords most relief ; sometimes 
town, sometimes country. A very slight change, as from one 
street to another, or from one house to another, has been 
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known to check the attocks. As a rule, elevated regions, as 
hill stations, do not suit asthmatics, on account of the greater 
rarefaction of the air« 

On the other hand a high climate, with absolutely pure 
dust free air may give complete relief. 

Only practical experiments on the patient’s part can deter- 
mine wkt climate -will suit him. The senior author has heard 
of one patient who gets an attack as soon as he comes near 
the effluvium from a horse, and of another who is never well 
unless he lives over a stable. Recently he has met 
another patient who is free from asthma everywhere except in 
Cawnpore : one mile away from Cawnpore he is safe ; but on 
entering that city he is affected within an hour* 

Much may be done by avoiding dyspepsia and regulating 
the diet, and here again personal idiosyncrasy comes into play. 


the fits, he should never exceed in diet. Breakfast, which 
should be the chief meal, should consist of an egg, or chop, 
or cold chicken ; tea is better than coffee, and milk and water 
better than either. Mutton ought to be the staple dinner 
diet, with green vegetables and potatoes in moderation, 
provided they do not cause flatulence. No pastry should be 
used, and there should be no dessert, but stewed fruits or light 
pudfflng may generally be taken with impunity. Sausages, 
kidneys, salt Wled beef, pickles, or toasted cheese should 
never be eaten. Water is the best drink. Late dinners are 
to be avoided, and the asthmatic should never eat as much 
as he can. It is only by the exercise of self-denial in diet 
that the sufferer from aqthma can live in comparative ease 
and comfort. Similarly, he should avoid excitement, fits 
often arising from emotions. 

Should flatulence and dyspepsia be in evidence, the section 
on Dyspepsia should be read and the particular variety treated. 
Relief will perhaps be obtained by Prescription No, 57 
thrice daily, either shortly before or half an hour after meals. 

Regarding other drug treatment, more benefit will probably 
be obtained by a course of, potassium iodide and arsenic in 
between the attacks than by anything else. Prescription 
NOv 66, 1 ounce thrice daily to which 3 minims of liquor 
arsenicalis has been added, may be taken after food. 

Blood, Spitting and Vomiting of. Blood proceeding 
from the mouth may come from different sources. It may 
be from the throat or tonsils, in which case the quantity brought 
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up is sman, and tho bleeding part, probably an ulcor of tbo 
tonsils, may be easily seen. This bleeding is of llttlo conse- 
quence, and icquircs no particular treatment. Or blood may 
oomo from tho gums, ns in scurvy, or pyorrhoea, when it 
should bo treated by tho remedies proper to thoso diseases. 
Or blood may proceed ffom fbo socket of a toothwliich has 
been extracted, or it may come from the back part of tlio 
nose. 

Spilling of blood from tJic lungs, or haimophjsis, is serious 
and is often a symptom oi consumption. In young and adult 
men tho spitting of blood is most probably dtio to tuber- 
culosis of tho lungs (consumption) in tho nbscnco of otlier 
evident causes. It is not such an evident symptom amongst 
women or children, wlio Rro more prone to bleed from other 
causes ns well ns from phthisis. Tlic blood coughed up may 
bo sligjit^ just streaking the sputum, or it mny be in larger 
amount (perhaps half a oupful uith clots), or there may bo a 
largo and sudden gush of blood. Tho blood is \isunUy bright 
red and frothy. In any ccso the patient must consult a doctor 
at once, and in the two Ifitter events, where the blood is more 
than slight, ho must bo in bed at absolute rest and perfectly 
silent. Ho should in the severer cases be given nothing to 
oat nor to drinlc, except teaspoons of water, iced if preferred 
until the doctor’s arrival- If there is pain in any one part 
of tho chest indicating the source of the bleeding, a bag of 
crushed ico may with advantage be put over tho spot. Bead 
the article on Tubemulosi^ of tho Lungs on p. 22a . 

Vomiling of blood or hccniatcmcsis must bo distinguished 
from hosmopiysis, tho spitting or cougliing of blood. Blood 
from tho stomach is usually dark in colour : from tho lungs 
bright red and often frothy. Hrcmatemcsis is in some cases 
dependent on disease of tho liver or spleen. But in tho 
majority of instances it occurs in consequcnco of an 
ulcer in the stomach eating into a blood-vessel. In all such 
cases the blood is vomited, not coughed up, and its colour 
is almost black, bko coffee-grounds— not red; and some 
blood is often passed by the bowels. It is generally preceded 
or accompanied by burning pain in the stomach, and if tho 
ulcer is large the loss of blood is sufiScient to cause alarming 
faintness, which may be felt before any blood is vomited, and 
for which stimulants must not be given, Tho great point is 
to keep the stomach at rest, so as to allow the ulcer to heal, 
or, at least, the ruptured vessel to become plugged up. This 
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•will not take place if the stomach is excited to action by food 
'Or if the circtdation is excited by stimulants. Nothing must 
be given until the doctor has seen the patient. The rest not 
•only of the stomach but of the whole body must be absolute ; 
if much blood has been lost and the patient is faint he should 
be allowed to lie on the floor where he may have fallen and 
made comfortable there with cushions. Disturb him as little 
^s possible. The doctor on arrival may consider the patient 
•able to take small quantities of milk by the mouth, or he may 
■order nutrient enemata (see Chapter XX), In all cases both 
'Of haemoptysis and haematemesis medical advice must be 
sought immediately. 

The chief distinctions between the signs of hemoptysis 
and hsematemesis are given here ; but not all these distinc- 
tions may be present in any given case : 


Eemopttsis, or SPEcmro of 
Bnoon 

^Usually difficuHy of breathing, pain 
in chest. 

iBlood coughed up in mouthfuls, 
Blood frothy. 

Blood of a Wd red colour. 

Blood mixed with saliva. 

No blood passed by ‘ stool * as a 



HmUTEMESIS, OB VOMETING OF 

Blood 

Nausea^ pain, and tenderness at 
the pit of the stomach. 

Blood vomited profusely. 

Blood not &othy. 

Blood generally dark-coloured, 
Blood mixed with food. 

Blood sometimes passed by 
‘ stool/ 

Symptoms of dyspepsia. 


Bowels^ Mammaiion of the. Under this term are 
included the different distinctions, as perUonitis and enteritis 
•drawn by physicians. For peritonitis see Index. For enteritis, 
Chapter V on diarrhoea should be read, and for th e disea se 
in children read the article on diarrhoea in Chapter XVU. 

Brain, Water on the. This is a chronic malady coming 
•on slowly and insidiously, so that its origin can scarcely be 
•dated from any particular time. Children are sometimes 
born with the disease, which slowly develops after birth. 
But sometimes water on the brain is a result of meningitis. 
'The head often becomes of an immense size (known as the 
hydrocephalic head), but the child may survive as an idiot 
■for months or even for years. Such cases are always accom- 
’panied by wasting, languor, drowsiness, irritability, frequent 
^ittacks of diarrhoea alternating with constipation, and 
•often a tendency to convulsions. Such cases rarely terminate 
favourably, and medicines are useless. 
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Parents often express anxiety about the largo size of their 
children’s Jieads, and fear the enlargement, real or supposed, 
may be duo to water on the brain. It is therefore mentioned 
that the disease is not nearly so common as is popularly 
supposed, and that the large size of an)’ child’s head is not to 
be attributed to water therein, unless accompanied by other 
decided symptoms of the disease, 

Breath, Bad. A bad smell in the breath may be due to 
a variety of causes. The commonest is an unclean condition 
of the mouth. The trouble then may lie in carious teeth, or 
in suppurating gums {see p. 3.17), or in some other local inflam- 
mation, such as tonsillitis. Diseases of the nose may also 
give rise to a foul odour in the breath. Diseases of the stomach 
are another common cause of this condition, especially chronic 
gastritis (p. 166), When the cause of the gastritis is nlcoliol, 
a vinous odour may be noticed in the breath. 

It is uncommon for lung diseases to affect the breath badly 
at any rate in their early stages. 

Peculiar odours in the breath also occur in certain general 
diseases, such as diibetes and some kinds of kidney disease. 

^Vhen the breath is persistently bad, a doctor should bo 
consulted, or a dentist, if the trouble is known to lie in the 
mouth. 

Bronchitis. This is the term applied to inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the air-passages, or tubes leading 
to the lungs. Bronchitis is generally caused by chill, and cora- 
1 mences with symptoms of a common * cold*. Thero is first, 
running at the nose, and a feeling of chilliness and aching pains 
in the limbs ; slight rise of temperature ; the patient is thirsty 
and feverish ; and there is languor, headache, furred tongue, 
loss of appetite, and restlessness. There is also a feeling of 
soreness behind the breast-bone, and of constriction or tight- 
ness of the chest. At first there is a dry, hacking cough, 
the breathing is oppressed and difficult, and very little phlegm 
is brought up. The fever of en becomes considerable, and the 
pulse may rise to 120 or higher, the respiration rate is not 
usually over 35. c/. pneumonia. In favourable cases, in three 
or four days the cough becomes loose, and the expectoration 
more abundant. The expectoration during the earlier period 
of the malady is frothy when first coughed up, but becomes 
glairy, like unboiled white of egg, when allowed to remain 
in the receptacle. After some days the expectoration becomes 
thicker, and of a greenish-yellow colour, and the feeling of 
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soreness and constriction of the chest then passes away, 
Throughout the attack, wheezing sounds may be heard with 
the breathing, and a thrill may be felt when the hand is placed 
on the chest or back. These signs will partly disappear after 
phlegm has been coughed up, but occur again with reacoumula- 
tion of mucous in the air-passages. The sounds and 
thrill are due to the air passing through the viscid mucous 
which more or less fills the bronchial tubes. Exertion or 
exposure to cold air increases both the cough and difficulty of 
breathing. In favourable cases the disease abates about the 
eighth day, the difficulty of breathing subsides, the expecto- 
ration is expelled with less difficulty, and the fever 
declines. 

Bronchitis often attacks Indians who are suffering from 
fever during the cold season, especially in the northern districts 
of India, and on the sea-coasts, which are exposed to great 
variations of temperature, consequent on the land and sea 
breezes, and the lulls between, This complication frequently 
renders the fevers of natives very dangerous. But European 
adults are less liable to bronchitis in 6dia. 

TrmimmL Mild cases of bronchitis are benefited by 
warm bath, 8 or 10 grains of Dover’s powder taken at night 
with l-drachm doses of sweet spirits of nitrous ether, in 2 
ounces of water, every three hours, and the encouragement 
of free perspiration in bed. A little prepared barley, boiled 
in half a pint of milk, to wliich is added half a wineglassful 
of brandy or whisky, with nutmeg, lemon-juice, and sugar 
according to taste, will be found a very useful and agreeable 
potion, as it both allays thirst and induces perspiration. The 
patient should be kept in bed, and be carefully guarded against 
cold, the temperature of the apartment being maintained day 
and night as equable as possible. A certain amount of mois- 
ture in the air is also advisable, and to effect this the steam 
from a bronchitis kettle (ace p, 584.) should be allowed to 
escape near the patient. In the early and dry stages of 
bronchitis, benefit may be obtained from giving four-homly 
1 ounce of Prescription No. 41, When the secretion 
becomes free and expectoration is established, give 
Prescription No. 40, 1 ounce thrice daily. The diet should 
be light and on the lines laid down for fevers in Chapter IV . 
Alcoholic stimulant is often necessary in the severer attacks of 
the disease. 

Chronic Bronchitis is a form of bronchitis that lasts 
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long a>nd is usually without fovor i it tends to rocur frequently,, 
espooially in cold weather and in the aged. When it has a* 
seasonal recurrence it is known as ‘ winter cough,’ This- 
disease tends to produce the condition of emphysema (fice 

p. 168). 

For chrome bronchitis give Prescription No, 40 ; if the- 
cough is tight on the chest and the sputum comes up with 
difficulty, add 2 grains of potassium iodide to each ounce of 
the mixture. If the cough is dry and irritable, and there- 
does not seem to bo much to spit up, relief may ho obtained 
by Prescription No. 39, 1 ounce thrice daily. 

Broncho-pneumonia, When the catarrh of the bronchial 
tubes that exists in bronclutis extends further doNvn the tubes 
until it reaches their smallest branches, and after that the 
lung cells themselves, the condition is called broncho-pneu- 
monia. Broncho-pneumonia is common in children, especially 
after measles and whooping-cough, and a fuller account of the 
disease in children is given in Chapter XVII. But broncho- 
pneumonia also occurs in adults, especially in the aged. It 
has many difiovcnces from true pneumonia ; it docs not begin 
nor end so abruptly ns pneumonia, whore the lung is primarily 
affected ; and the fever usually lasts longer. 

Trmfment should be as given above for the severer forms 
of acute bronchitis, including the use of n broncliitis kettle. 

Chyluria. This term is applied to a milky condition of 
the urine. Sometimes a milky discharge takes place from 
the lymph vessels of the armpit, groin, or scrotum. It may 
he the accompaniment of elephantiasis, and bo duo, like that 
disease, to blocking of l^nuph-channcls by living or dead adult 
filaria worms. If so, the emhrj^o worms may bo found in 
the blood. The treatment is very difficult and often unsatis- 
factory : a doctor should always be consulted. 

Cold in the Head. A cold in the head, or coryza, is a 
catarrh of the nasal mucous membrane. Often the membranes 
of the throat are also involved, and the catarrh may extend 
downwards to the bronchial tubes, giving rise to bronchitis. 

The symptoms of a cold are too well Imown to need descrip- 
tion, It should he noted that there are three stages in its 
course, First the feeling of being unwell, accompanied, 
perhaps, by a slight rise of temperature, headache, and feeling 
of chilliness. It is important to recognise this stage, as by 
active treatment then a cold may often be aborted. In a 
'Very ahort time it goes on to the * stuffy stage ’ when, the 
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mucous membranes being swollen, the nasal passage is blocked, 
uud frontal headache is worse. After a day or so of this the 
stage of free miming from the nose is reached, and this may 
last several days. 

The catarrh is due to infection of the mucous membrane by 
some micro-organism, and it this organism can be eradicated 
at the very beginning a cm will be effected. It is not always 
the same kind of organism that causes a cold, but, whichever 
the causative microbe may be, the infection may arise in one 
of two ways. Either the infection comes from another per- 
son—in popular parlance the cold is ‘caught— or the organism 
was previously present in the individual, and some depressing 
factor such as a oliill or wet feet was sufficient to lower his 
resisting powers temporarily to such an extent that the 
organism, wliich hod hitherto been unable to make its presence 
felt, is now able to flourisli and cause its characteristic symp- 
toms. 

It follows from this that besides avoiding proximity to 
those who already have colds, we must also avoid overcrowded 
rooms, sudden changes of temperature, cold winds and other 
depressant conditions that may allow the organisms already 
present in the nasal cavity to infect us and extend their 
growth. 

Tmiment. In the first stage, that is to say immediately 
the onset of a cold is suspected, the nasal cavities should be 
washed out either by means of a nasal douche or, 
better still, by means of some form of atomiser or nebuliser 
(Eig. 65). The proprietary medicine glycothymoline may 
suitably be used for this purpose as recommended in Chapter 
SX, employing the dilution given on the bottle. An efficient 
substitute for glycothymoline consists in a solution of 2 grains 
each of sodium bicarbonate, sodium biborate and sodium 
chloride, together with 1/24 grain of menthol in I ounce of 
water. The use of such a douche five or six times a day should 
be combined with frequent doses of quinine ; Prescription 
No. 36, i ounce every hour till 16 grains of quinine sulphate 
have been taken. If the onset of the cold is towards evening, 
after the nasal douche, 10 grains of Dover’s powder should be 
taken, followed by some hot milk, and the patient go to bed 
at once. In any case early taking to bed is likely to lessen 
the severity of the attack. If such vigorous measuies be 
taken in the earliest stages, a cold may often be cut short. 
Should, however, it go on to the next or * stuffy ’ stage, then 
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the cold is bound to run its course, though that course may 
still be modified by active treatment. The diaphoretic 
mixture, Prescription No. 41, sho^dd be given, 1 ounce every 
four hours, provided the patient remains in a warm room, 
preferably in bed. 

When the cold begins to run, if the mucus is thick and 
purulent, the nasal douche should still bo employed. If the 
discharge is only thin and watery and is excessive, relief may 
be obtained by the use of Perrier's snuff, which consists of 
morphine hydrochloride 1 grain, powdered acacia 1 drachm, 
bismuth suMtrate 3 drachms. As this contains morphia, 
the bottle should be kept carefully as a poison bottle. Should 
the cold go down into the chest, as it is called, then bronchitis 
is produced, and expectorant mixtures will be required. 

The patient should take every care to avoid conveying his 
infection to others ; close proximity to his fellows should be 
avoided. 

Colic. The term ‘ colic * is used to express different forms 
of severe griping pain. Thus renal colic refers to the griping 
accompanying passage of a stone from the kidney ; biliary 
colic accompanies the passage of a gall-stone from the gall- 
bladder. These colics will be found described on p. 175. 
Used alone the word ' colic ' refers to griping of the bowels, 
that is to say pain due to violent contraction of tho bowel 
muscle or to distention of the bowel with wind. Colic is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘ gripes ‘ cramps * spasms ^ 
or as ‘stomach-ache.’ 

Colic is a symptom of intestinal indigestion, and is due 
usually to the presence of indigestible or irritant food in the 
intestine. It will be seen that this cause is the same as that 
of the irritant diarrhoea described on p. 109. In fact, colic 
and diarrhoea go hand in hand, the colic being the pain due 
to the presence of the irritant material and the bowel’s efforts 
to expel it, and the diarrhoea being the result of that 
effort. 

Colic usually comes on suddenly, often in the night, with 
spasmodic gripmg and twisting pain in the bowels, often 
faintness and nausea, and perhaps vomitinj?. There is also 
spasmodic retraction of the muscles about the navel, which 
part appears drawn inwards. The bowels may be consti- 
pated at first, and distended with wind. At a later period 
there is usually strong desire to go to stool : the passage of 
a motion is attended with escape of gas, and great relief. 
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Colic is relieved by pressure on the bowels, the patient fre- 
quently rolling about, or lying on the beUy. Often, if the 
patient is in bed, or lying on the back the legs are so bent 
that the thighs press on the bowels, the legs being retained 
in such position by the hands grasping the shins. The object 
of this attitude is relaxation of the abdominal muscles. This 
distinguishes the malady from appendicitis or peritonitis, 
in which state pressure is very paWul, and the patient lies 
on the back and remains still, with his legs drawn up. There 
is ordinarily no feverishness with colic, while appendicitis 
is usually attended with fever. 

Colic should be also distinguished from renal colic, from 
biliary colic, from the beginning of dysentery, from cholera 
cramps, and from appendicitis. 

In renal colic (p. 176) the testicle is often retracted and 
there is pain shooting down the inside of the thigh ; there is 
also pain in the loins and frequent desire to pass water. The 
pain in gall-stone colic is felt just to the right of the pit of the 
stomach, shooting through to the back and right shoulder. 

The griping pains felt at the beginning of dysentery are 
not so violent as those of colic, are less twisting or wringing 
in their character, and are attended with diarrhoea instead of 
constipation. In cholera, there is usually, preceding diarrhoea, 
vomiting, then purging of white fluid, and stoppage of urine. 
The symptoms of appendicitis may resemble colic ; but with 
the former there is usually fever and much tenderness of the 
abdomen, and the pain in the course of hours is likely to become 
localised in one spot. 

Treatment. It is inadvisable to give any purgatives with- 
out an expert medical opinion. The diagnosis of acute abdomi- 
nal pain is difficult even for trained medical men and many 
tragedies have occurred from the administration of castor oil 
in cases of acute appendicitis and intestinal obstructions. 
The best measure to adopt is to give the patient a hot water 
bag to apply to the abdomen, and a teaspoonful of Salvolatile 
in a wine-glassful of water pending the arrival of the 
doctor. 

Lead poisoning may also give rise to intestinal colic. 

Copstipation. A tendency to confined bowels is natural 
to many persons, especially to women. 

Ordinarily the bowels should be moved once daily, but to 
some this does not naturally occur, and the condition is un- 
attended by unpleasant symptoms. For constipation of this 
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degcription, medioincs, as a rulo, aro unnecessary, exercise, 
more fluid and friut diet udll remove the evil 

Constipation may bo a symptom of certain acute diseases, 
such as enteric fever, or of chronic diseases such as affections 
of the liver or stomach, or of anssmia. Or it may be duo to 
mechanical obstruction of some part of the bowel. With such 
symptomatic constipation ^vo shall not deal here, but rather 
with the constipation that exists without obvious cause. 
Such constipation is usually due to an accumulation of fiecal 
matter in the rectum which becomes insensitive to tlic stimulus 
of distension, and is not duo to delay in tlio emptying of the 
colon. Large doses of aperients in this t}TJO of constipation 
increase the toxic absorption from the bowel by keeping 
its contents liquid and hurrying the food into its lower reaches 
where it ferments. 

Constipation is less commonly due to actual delay in the 
passage of the fiscal matter along the bowel. Tliis typo of 
constipation may give rise to certain symptoms, such as 
lassitude, mental depression, lack of appetite, and a furred 
tongue. Headache is also a frequent symptom, especially 
either in the forehead or right at the back of the head. 
In some cases the symptoms may bo still more marlced, 
and a sallow complexion vdtb loss of flesh and the symptoms 
of neurasthenia may bo duo to retention of fajccs in the 
large intestine, 

Certain general rules should be observed in tlie treatment 
^f constipation, and the first rule is to try and correct the 
condition without the use of purgatives. These drucs are 
many of them irritant to tlie bowel, cause the contents to 
become fluid and so increase the toxic absorption and lessen 
the response of the bowel to natural stimuli, thus rendering 
the condition worse. 

The second rule is hot to allow the affairs of the bowels 
to becorne an obsession. Many persons are miserable if they 
pass a single day without bowel action and complain of aU 
manner of symptoms. This anxiety tends to upset the 
nervous mechanism of bowel evacuation and to encourage 
the use of purgatives to the detriment of the bowels. 

The third rule is regularity. A special time should be 
•aUott^ for bowel action, preferably after a meal such as 
b^ast and the habit should on no account be broken. 

j “ there is no desire to defecate an attempt should be 
made at the proper time. 
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The fourth rule is dietetic. Plenty of fluid is esseutW 
and the diet should be adequate, containing fruit and vegeta- 
bles ; these substances supply the bulk Tvhich is necessary 
to stimulate the bowel to pass its contents along. A glass of 
water on rising in the morning is a good rule, and in hot 
weather four or five pints of fluid should be taken during the 
day. 

We now come to the question of other measures including 
the use of drugs. Firstly, massage may assist defalcation ; 
this may be carried out with a hag of shot weighing 4 to 
pounds which may be rolled over the belly every morning for' 
five or ten minutes, passing up from the right lower corner, 
across the top of the abdomen and down the left side to the 
left lower comer. 

Drugs. For an occasional Purgative prescription No. 27 
first thing in the morning or one or two of the pills of Prescrip- 
tion No. 62 at night will he found useful. 

In habitual constipation two drachms of Sodium Sulphate 
(Glauber Salts) in the morning in a large draught of water 
or a dessertspoonful of Enos IVuit Salts may be tried if the 
above measures fail. Better than these are Paraffin or one 
of its preparations, taken at night, or thrice daily in doses 
that vary from two teaspoonsful to one tablespoonful, according 
to the needs of the patient. Petrolngar, “ blue label ”, or’ 
Agarol, are well known preparations, which will be found 
useful. Another good dmg is Cascara Sagrada which may 
be taken in doses up to one drachm of the Liquid Extract, 
or as Cascara Evaciiant* up to half a drachm at niglit or more 
often if necessary. 

li^all these measures fail, a small enema or a glycerine 
suppoatpry may be found efiective, especially in the type of 
constipation in which there is rectal accumulation and insensi- 
tiveness. These should be taken as far as possible at the time 
the bowels are required to open, i.6., after breakfast, thus 
helping to re-establish the habit. 

The bowds are creatures of habit, and if the habit is dis- 
turbed troublesome constipation may ensue ; if however the 
habit is encouraged, all will be smooth and easy. 

In the tropics constipation may be fonnd alternating with 
attacks of diarrhoea ; in these cases a physician should be 
consulted as it is often a sequel to an attack of dysentery and. 
expert advice will be required to correct the disorder in such, 
a case. 

preparation of Parke Davis & Co. 
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Convulsions. Fidle Firs, EpP-epsy, Hysteru, Tetanus, 
Hydeophobu, in all of whiih diseases convulsions are pro- 
minent symptoms. For tlie commlsions of children sk 
Chapter XVII. 

Cough. Cough is usually a symptom of diseaso of some 
part of tho respiratory organa. This is called ‘ direct ’ cough 
as opposed to an ‘ indirect ^ cough, which sometimes arises 
from irritation of other organs uot respiratory. The direct 
cough may occur in diseases of tho lar3mx, bronchial tubes, 
lungs, pleura, or nose, and theso headings should be referred 
to for further information. Indirect cough may arise from 
disease of the ear (wax in tho ORr being a common cause in 
small children), of the pharynx (including enlarged tonsils 
and uvula), or from enlarged glands in the chest or diseases 
of tho heart and large blood-vessels. Chronio cough is not 
uncommon, in those who follow duaty ocGupationa or in heavy 
smokers, and then it is duo usually to the pharyngitis provoked 
thereby, Tho character of the cough gives indications both 
for diagnosis and treatment, and in this respect there are 
three main varieties : 

(1) The cough is dry. There is no expectoration, or what 
little there is will bo brought up with difficulty. In common 
parlance, the patient is ' tight on tho chest/ Tliis is often 
the case in early stages of phthisis, bronchitis, asthma, pneu- 
monia, pleurisy. 

(2) The cough is loose. Tho expectoration may be ex- 
cessive, and often is so in later stages of bronchitis, phthisis, 
and some other conditions, also under treatment uith 
potassium iodide. 

(3) The cough comes on in paroxysms, fits of coughing. 
This is especially the case in whooping-cough and in asthma 
and in emphysema, when the expectoration is scanty. But 
fits of coughing also occur when the expectoration is excessive 
and where it has been collecting for some time, as in phthisis 
with cavities in tho lung. In such oases change in tho patient's 
position often brings on a cough. 

Fits of coughing may also arise from enlargement of the 
glands in the chest. 

Besides the above main varieties, the cough arising from 
irritation of the larynx, directly or indirectly, is characterised 
by its dry hoarseness and ringing, brassy note. Many coughs 
are purely nervous in character and have become an unneces- 
sary habit in some individuals ; while others, again, are 
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deliberate, sucb as the cough bj^ which an Indian domestic 
warns one of his presence, or the nightly distui'bance of the 
chowHdar. 

A congh that comes every winter is nsnaUy due to chronic 
bronchitis, and tends to produce emphysema (see p, 168). 

In the imtmeni of cough regard must be paid mainly to the 
condition that is producing it, and therefore the disease of 
which the cough is a symptom should be refentd to. A good 
general principle is to consider whether the patient has any 
expectoration to cough up : if so, he should be encomagedto 
bring it up and expectorants should be given ; if not, then 
drugs that will make him spit will only bother him more, and 
he requires his irritation soothed instead, 

For instance, in pleurisy, there being nothing to expecto- 
rate, give the soothing cough mixture No, 39 thrice daily. 
Also in pneumonia, at any rate in the early days of the disease 
do not give expectorants at all, For an ordinary broncliitic 
cough, not too tight on the chest, give Prescription No, 40 
thrice daily. This will he found the most generally useful 
of cough mixtures. If the sputum is thick and sticky, add 
one or two gi’ains of potassium iodide to each dose of Pres- 
cription No. 40 ; and if the phlegm be very difficult to bring 
up and causes much straining, then Prescription No, 56 thrice 
daily may he used. For any cough that is tickling and may 
hinder sleep, whether with expectoration or not, the compound 
linctus of Prescription No. 63, a teaspoonful at a time when 
required, will he found to give relief. 

Cramp in the Legs. Cramp attacks suddenly, most often 
at night. The muscles of the calf are drawn into knots, which 
may he felt as hard lumps ; there is intense pain, and the 
parts often feel sore afterwards. Sometimes the tliighs are 
attacked ; sometimes the small muscles of the foot. 

The malady is most prevalent in elderly people, but also- 
occurs to pregnant women. It is often caused by constipa- 
tion, when a collection of fecal matter in the lower bowe! 
presses on the sciatic nerve on its way dovm to the leg. 

When it occurs to pregnant women it is usually caused by 
the pressure of the effiarged womb on the nerves. Consti- 
pation must he avoided by the appropriate lemedies {see 
p. 161 )‘, and any dyspeptic symptom present should also be 
treated (see p, 160). Locally the best plan is brisk rubbing 
with salad od and brandy in equal parts, or, if available, with 
soap and opium liniment. But in cases where the cramps 
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depend on pregnancy the rubbing should be gontlo, as tbo 
enlarged veins generally also present during pregnancy might 
be ruptured by hard rubbing. A l)andagc or garter tied 
tightly round the leg above the scat of pain will often relieve 
cramp, but the bandage should not be permitted to remain 
on for longer than four or five minutes, and should not bo 
used if there arc enlarged veins. 

Delirium, Delirium is a kind of temporary mania, a dis- 
order of the mind, and is a symptom and not a disenso in 
itself. It may vary in degree from sliglit wandering and in- 
coherence to complete and thorougli dcrangoiiicnt of the mind. 
Frequently the patient has some fixed delusion. Delirium 
tends to be worse at night, or it jnay only come on at that 
time, during brolccn slecj). Delirium al‘^o nrisc.s from the 
weakness following continued bleeding, or from almost, any 
cause of great exhaustion, such lus bad burns, wounds, or com- 
pound fractures. It is often present during tlio coiin^e of 
fevers. Of this febrile delirium there arc l.wo forma— one 
occurring in the early singes of fever, often marked by great 
excitement, struggling, and displays of strength ; the second 
form supervening in the later singes of fever, when the patient 
lies prostrate on his bed, utterly helpless and mnttcring 
indistinctly— a condition of low muttering delirium. Lastly, 
delirium is a sj-mptom of inflammation or other disonso of tho 
brain, when the delirium Is characterised by great fury and 
^^olcnce, 

In most instances of delirium the patient will require to bo 
restrained, so as to prevent his getting out of bed or otherwise 
injuring liimself. Persuasion end gentle force, a soothing 
manner, combined with watchfulness, firmness and decision, 
are required from the attendants, for contradiction and tho 
exercise of authority always excite opposition from the delirious. 
As a general rule, delirious people may be sufficiently restrained 
without mechanical means ; but in oxceptional cases, or w’hen 
sufficient help cannot be obtained, tho strait-waistcoat may 
be employed. 

The strait-waistcoat is made of strong cotton cloth, and 
should extend from tho neck to below tho waist. It should 
have no opening in front, but tie down tho back with tapes. 
The sleeves should be long enough to extend half n foot be^^ond 
the hands, and should bo closed at tho extremities, round which 
a cord or strong tape is tied. Tlio waistcoat should also bo 
furnished with shoulder-straps. When used, the tapes should 
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bo tied down the back, and the cords or tapes attached to the 
sleeves may be tied to the foot of the bed if the patient’s hands 
are required by his sides, or to the opposite sides of the bed 
if the hands are crossed over the body. Strong tapes or 
ropes, passed through the shoulder-straps and tied to the bed, 
effectually secure the patient’s body, 

A disease with delirium is so serious that medical aid 
must bo obtained. 

Delirium Tremens. This is the peculiar delii-ium of the 
drunliard, and presents certain characteristies, differing from 
any other kind of delirium. It is generally caused by conti- 
nuous or prolonged drinking, but may follou' a single indul- 
gence in excess. Or it may come on after a person, habitually 
drinldng, suddenly ceases doing so. Drunkards are especially 
liable to this deliiium after a severe injury or when attacked 
by any disease. The patient is incoherent, and fancies he 
sees all Idnds of frightful objects, rats, snakes, and strangely 
coloured dogs being the most common, especially at night ; 
his hands tremble, his eyes wander, his pulse is feeble, his 
skin moist, ho has no appetite, and he cannot sleep. The 
patient, however, is seldom violent, and may be generally 
controlled without force or mechanical restraint, although 
the reverse occasionally happens. But there is cunning with 
the delirium, and the patient may secrete such articles as 
razors or knives, so that he requires watching. Often the 
person exposes himself to injury by endeavourmg to effect 
an escape from his attendants or from imaginary dangers. 
In fatal cases the delirium is succeeded by insensibility, in 
which state the patient dies after a period in which heavy 
breathing, twitching of the limbs, and involuntary dis- 
charge of fseces, with perhaps convulsions, are the most 
marked symptoms. 

The mental delusions in delirium tremens are peculiar. 
The patient may declare there are snakes under his pillow, or 
he may be seen listening to the arm of a chair, which he believes 
to be a hissing serpent ; or he may accuse a bystander of a 
design on his life, or imagine he is besieged by a party of 
soldiers ; or he will pretend to be busy with his daily avoca- 
tions, or imagine himself possessed of great wealth, which he ■ 
win either hoard or distribute lavishly. 

Delirium tremens must be distinguished from the debrium 
accompanying inflammation of the brain and its membranes. 
This is accomplished by a consideration of the historj’’ of the 
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ease, deiirium tremens occurring in persons addicted to 
drink. 

In delirium tremens there is an absence of heodaone, and 
light is not painful to the eyes, while the reverse obtains in 
inflammatory delirium. There is in delirium tremens as a 
rule an absence of febrile symptoms and a moist sldn, the 
reverse being the case in affections of the brain. There is 
also generally a smell of alcohol with the breath and a furred 
and tremulous tongue. It sometimes, however, happens that 
dehrium tremens occurs in persons who, while ddnl^g hard, 
have also, from exposure to the sun or from fever, a congested 
condition of the brain ; in which case the symptoms may then 
be somewhat less characteristic than as above set forth. Loss 
of appetite for solids and want of sleep precede the attack. 
In doubtful cases, in the absence of medical aid, it Avill be best 
to treat the case os delirium tremens. Delirium tremens is 
not infrequently accompanied by pneumonia. 

Treatment. Where possible a mescal man should always 
be sent for, since delirium tremens is a serious disease and the 
remedies that it is necessary to employ are also not without 
their danger. Treatment should begin with a large dose of 
calomel, 5 grains, at once. In about an bourns time, if the 
patient is stiff restless, give 1 ounce of Prescription No, 29. 
If the patient is veiy violent, however, and if medical aid is 
at hand, it is better to give a hypodermic injection of morphia, 
J grain instead of Prescription No. 29. 

The patient must be in bed and be watched night and 
day, hut do not tie him dow unless absolutely unavoidable. 

It may be necessary to give the patient a few ounces of 
brandy or whisky as a stimulant during the delirium ; but 
this should be stopped as soon as recovery begins, The diet 
should be fluid : eggs, millc, and soups in small quantities and 
at frequent intervals. When the attack is over give Prescrip- 
tion No. 62 thrice doily. 

Diabetes. Since the last edition of this booh there has 
been a great advance in our knowledge of this disease. 

The disorder begins insidiously and is characterised by the 
passage of large quantities of pale urine which contains a 
particular kind of sugar, known as dextrose or glucose. 

There is another variety of diabetes called diabetes insipidus 
where large quantities of urine are passed without sugar. 
This type of the disease is rare and will not be dealt 
with 
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Diabetes is duo to a defect of the pancreas, which gland 
•elaborates a product Inmoi as Insulin. This substance enables 
the bod}’’ to store and utilise the sugars and starches of food, 
all of which are converted into dextrose before absorption 
from the alimentary canal. 

When this substance is deficient, sugar is not utilised and 
accumulates in the blood and is excreted by the kidneys. 
At the same time other mechanisms become deranged and 
fats are not properly burnt by the body, and poisonous sub- 
stances are formed. Owing to the loss of sugar the patient 
wastes rapidly, and owing to the accumulation of poisonous 
substances finally passes into coma. 

When diabetes appears for the first time in those who have 
reached middle life, especially if they are obese, it is not as 
a rule a severe disease ; when it appears in the young it is very 
acute. 

Diabetes is prevalent among the better class of Indians, 
in some apparently from habitual excessive consumption of 
starchy and sugary food and lack of exercise ; in others, mental 
strain appears to be a factor, as it is often the highly educated 
and those subject to worry who suffer. 

The symptoms of diabetes are excessive thirst, wealmess 
and rapid losB of weight. In addition, the patient will find 
that be has to pass more and more urine, having to get up 
several times at night in order to do so. The skin is always 
dry and as emaciation progresses the general health suffers, 
there is great debility, the heart becomes weak, and the feet 
may swell. Such cases sometimes end in a peculiar form of 
unconsciousness known as diabetic coma. 

Diabetics are subject to various complications of which 
inflammation of the skin in the form of boils, carbuncles, or 
eczema of the genitals are the commonest. The resistance 
to other infections such as tuberculosis is much lowered and 
this disease is a common and fatal complication of diabetes. 
Pains in the nerves of the limbs and weakness of the legs, 
cataract and gangrene are also associated with this affec- 
tion. 

The treatment of diabetes has undergone revolutionary 
changes in the last 10 years. The discovery of Insulin and 
its isolation has rendered a disease that was previously extreme- 
ly fatal, one that can be arrested indefinitely. 

For the control of diabetes two factors are essential, con- 
trol by a physician, and intelligent co-operation of the patient. 
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A patient who is self-controlled, who is intelligent and will 
persevere, will be to all intents and purposes cured of his 
diabetes. This disease is one of the few which it is advis- 
able for the patient to study in conjunction with his doctor 
from a technical point of view. In order to do this he will 
be recommended some book on the subject, such as ** The 
Diabetic Life by R. D. Lawrence (J. & A, Churchill). Here 
it must suffice to give the general principles of treatment. 

For mild cases and elderly diabetics, it might be sufficient 
to cut down the diet. This is done by starving the patient 
for two days or until he is no longer passing sugar in the 
urine and then building up the diet day by day, until the 
maximum diet is reached on which he remains free of sugar. 

For the more severe cases the use of Insulin is imperative, 
a diet is given which is worked out according to the minimum 
requirements of the patient, and sufficient insulin is injected 
twice a day to keep the urine free of sugar. The diet is then 
increased up to the point at which it contains the necessary 
energy for the patient’s particular avocation. Intelli- 
gent diabetics soon learn to inject themselves and to arrange 
and weigh their own diet. 

The other points of importance in the treatment of thia 
disease are the eradication of all septic points in the body 
such as bad teeth, tonsils, etc., and to avoid all exposure to 
colds, influenza and other infections. 

In advanced untreated diabetes, or in diabetics suffering 
from infection, there is the liability to coma. In this condi- 
tion the patient becomes drowsy, and finally unconscious. 
The condition is a medical emergency and requires urgent 
medical attention. For thisi'eason it is very unwise for 
diabetics to live out of reach of medical aid. 

Dropsy. Dropsy is a consequence and symptom of other 
diseases. Dropsy consists of swelling caused by the escape 
of the watery portion of the blood through the coats of the 
vessels into the surrounding tissues. This is often produced 
by some impediment to the circulation of the blood causing 
stagnation of that fluid, as, for example, swelling or dropsy of 
the leg may be caused by a tight ligature, as a garter, if allow- 
ed to remain sufficiently long. Dropsy may also be caused 
by changes in the circulating blood, as in kidney disease ; or 
by a watery condition of the blood, as in ansemia. 

The most usual positions of dropsy are the lower extremities 
and the belly. It may, as in diseases of the kidneys or heart 
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afPeot the face ov the entire body. The malady is recognised 
when external by the parts affected ‘ pitting ’ on pressure : 
that is, if pressed upon by the fingers depressions are left 
which only gradually fill up. 

Dropsy is generally connected with, and traceable to, 
one or other of the following conditions : (a) Disease of the 
kidneys ; (&) Disease of the heart or lungs ; (c) Disease of the 
liver or spleen ; (d) Disease of the peritoneum or membrane 
surrounding the bowels ; (e) Anajmia ; (/) Diseases of nutrition. 

{a) Dropsy from disease of the kidneys begins generally in 
the loose structure of the eyelids and privates, the feet and 
legs quicldy becoming affected. The forehead will be found 
to pit on pressme. 

% Dropsij from disease of the heart or luiwjs will begin in 
the feet fu'st if the patient is up and about ; but usually in 
the belly first if the patient is in bed. It spreads, and in 
course of time may involve the whole body. 

(c) Dropsy from liver or spleen, disease first affects the belly, 
which swells, and may be felt to contain fluid ; a condition 
called ascites. But ascites is not always due to disease of 
the liver or spleen, though that may be present, but to : 

(d) Disease of the perUoneum, It is the chronic inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum covering these organs that is res- 
ponsible as a rule for the watery outpouring in the belly, and 
because of its pressure on the big veins in the belly for dropsy 
of the feet and legs as well. The peritoneum may similarly 
cause dropsy of the belly in tuberculous disease, or in cancer, 
or from ^e irritation caused by the presence of any other 
tumour there. 

(e) Dropsy due to anosmia is usually seen only in the feet 
and face ; but in severe anssmiS' may be more extensive. 
See Beri-Beri p, 44. 

Dropsy is therefore due in the great majority of instances 
to some organic internal disease, meaning thereby some disease 
involving change of structure in the parts implicated. The 
treatment of dropsy must therefore be that of those diseases 
of which it is a prominent symptom. 

Ascites, however, may be tapped with great temporary 
relief, sometimes apparently with permanent benefit. Dropsy 
of the interior of the chest ‘or thorax, usually due to heart 
disease, may also be tapped with relief to the heart and the 
general symptoms. In a few cases even ascites may be per- 
manently cured by an operation. 
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Dyspepsia. Indigestion in ono or oilier of its numerous 
forms is Ycry common in India, sometimes occuiiing as a 
simple dyspepsia unconnected willi any other malady ; at 
other time? as the result of disease of the stomach, liver, or 
howcls, temporary or permanent. D 3 'spepsia is, therefore, in 
various instances, a symptom of other maladies, and not the 
primary disease. 

Before dyspepsia can bo properly understood it is neces- 
sary to have some idea of the process of digestion and of the 
organs concerned, and for this purpose tlic part of Chapter II 
which deals nith the pi’occsscs of normal digc.4ion and the 
nature of foodstuffs should bo read here. It will be under- 
stood from this that a defect in the process may arise at any’ 
part of tlio alimentary tract, starling from the deficient masti- 
cation due to want of tooth down to sluggish action of tho 
large intestine. Indigestion is duo usually cither to defect 
in tho stomach digestion, gastric dyspepsia, or to defect in 
the intestine, intestinal dyspepsia. Intestinal dyspepsia shows 
itself as a rule by such sjnnptoms as colic, diarrhoea, or consti- 
pation, and to those headings the reader is referred for a further 
account. What follows here deals alone with gastric dj’spcpsia, 
which is the commoner type. 

Gaslrk Dijs'pepsia may be either A., an Acvic and sudden 
event of short duration; or B., Chrome and of long 
standing. 

A. AciiU Djjspejism is also of various kinds. 

I. In some cases the first symptom is violent licadaclie, 
which, after lasting some time, is relieved by vomiting. Tlie 
patient gets to discover this fact by experience, and so is 
inclined to encourage vomiting by tickling tlie Ijack of his 
throat. This type of dyspepsia is really a migrmct and tho 
section on Nervous Headache should be read in reference to 
this. The best means of dealing with such dyspepsia is to wash 
outthestomach (seep. 601); failing that vomiting should bo 
induced by one of the emetics mentioned in Chap. VJI. Tliese 
attacks often occur periodically t when expected they may he 
sometimes averted by a course of Prescription No. 57. 1 onneo 
morning and evening ; while the powders recommended for 
nervous headaches on p. 184 will often give relief at tho 
time. 

n. Another form of acute dyspepsia is an infiammation 
of the mucous membrane lining the stomach and is called 
Acute. GasiTiiis, In this case the first symptom will bo 
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discomfort at tlio pit of tlie stomach, followed by increasing 
pain and tenderness at that place, with constant hiccough, 
nausea, and vomiting, even water being rejected. The vomit 
consists of thick, mucous fluid, often tinged with bile ; the 
breath is sour, the tongue furred in the centre, ■with great 
thirst and much feverishness, and the mouth may be sore. It 
is to this condition that the term gastric fever has been 
applied. But a disordered stomach will usually recover itself 
in the course of two or three days, and it is best to avoid the 
■term gastric fever, and give the disease its scientific name of 
acute gastritis. Acute gastritis may occur in the course of 
chronic forms of dyspepsia from undue irritation of the 
stomach ; when it occurs by itself for the first time it is usually 
due to 'Something in the quality or quantity of the food or in 
its temperature that has given rise to intense irritation. Mere 
excess of the food is sufficient, though more often some putre- 
faction is the cause, especially in the case of fish or tinned 
foods. An excess of ice-cream or cold drinks may induce 
gastritis ; and so may a bout of alcoholic drinking. Certain 
irritant poisons especially AEkSENIC give rise to a very acute 
gastritis, of sudden onset. There \vill be very intense vomiting 
and acute tenderness and pain in the upper part of the 
abdomen. Many cases of alimentary disorder arising from bad 
food are of the nature of a gastro-enteritis, diarrhoea and 
purging being added to the symptoms of stomach inflamma- 
tion. Diseases of the heart and liver are apt to render the 
subject prone to attacks of gastritis. 

The treatment of acute gastritis should consist in absolute 
starvation by the mouth for twenty-four hours or longer. 
Warm water by the mouth may be allowed, however, and after 
forty-eight hours if vomiting has cease’d give a tablespoon of 
iced milk every hour. From this advance may be made to 
egg albumin, whey, and Bovril. No cooked meats should be 
given for a week. At first washing out the stomach {see 
p. 601) usually has a -good effect on the vomiting. This may 
be effectively done by making the patient drink a number 
■of tumblers of warm water with a pinch of sodium bicarbonate 
(cooldng soda) added. The patient ■wfil vomit this and the 
sodium bicarbonate ■will loosen the mucus and then the stomach 
will be cleared out and the nausea relieved. After that give 
2 ounces of Prescription No. 60. To allay nausea and retching 
give 1 ounce of Prescription No. 42 every four hours, to which 
■5 minims of liquor morphinae may be added if and so long 
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as there is much pain. A Iiot fomcntalioii on the pit of the 
stomach will also relieve pain. 

B. Ohmic Qasfm Dyspepsia may be of several varieties, 
and their methods of operntiou may bo very complicated. 
It is important to realise this, because at first sight one miglit 
think that because we can make gastric juice artificially, and 
can digest food with it in a test-tube, that all we sliould have 
to do if digestion did not proceed correctly in tlic stomach 
would be to drink some of tliis gastric juice and let that carry 
out the processes. But that is far from being the ease, because 
the stomach is unlike a test-tube in many ways, and the factors 
influencing its worlc arc many and complicated. When any 
one of these factors does not operate the worl: of the ollicrs 
is interfered with. 

Wo give here the commonest varieties of chronic dyspepsia 
in as simple a form ns possible. 

L There is excessive sccrclm of gastric juice. 

II. The muBclo of the stomach-wnll loses its power : this is 
called Atony of the Stomach, 

m. There is chronic inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the stomach : Ohmic Gastritis, 

IV. The nervous mechanism of the stomach and perhaps 
of the whole body is deranged : iVcrroiw Dysjicpsia, 

I, There are again two principal varieties of the dyspepsia 
characterised by cicwsivc secretion, 

(fl) In one variety tho secretion contains an unusually lugh 
proportion of hydrocliloric acid, the acid of tho gastric juice ; 
but the excess of gastric juice is only poured out during diges- 
tion, This is called hyperacidity, 

(b) In the other variety the excess of secretion is continu- 
ous even when the stomach is empty and when there is nothing 
to excite the flow of juice. 

(ff) Hyperacidity is a very common form of dyspepsia, 
especially amongst tho better classes who get plenty to eat. 
The subject of this form may appear well and strong and have 
a good appetite. Tliis dyspepsia is sometimes due to excess 
of food, especially in proportion to the amount of physical 
exercise taken. Or it may be tho quality of food tliat is at 
fault. There are certain articles of food that excite the flow 
of hydrochloric acid in the juice ; such arc spices, meat extracts 
as soups, alcohol, and aerated waters. These, as well as tea 
and coffee, help to produce hyperacidity. Insufficient masti- 
cation of the food is sometimes a cause ; so also are exhausting 
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conditions and worry. The disease is not uncommon amongst 
vegetarians, and sometimes is associated with ulcer of the 
stomach. 

As a rule pain or discomfort are not felt until one to three 
hours after a meal, and then are felt in the pit of the stomach, 
especially after the midday meal. From thence the pain 
may spread over the belly, sometimes more on the left upper 
side, and may reach round to the back, sometimes being felt 
in between the shoulder-blades. There is a feehng of fulness 
in the pit of the stomach, ending often in acid eructations, 
which give relief. Vomiting is uncommon ; if it does occur, 
it gives immediate relief. There is always flatulence, usually 
more than an hour after food. In the ireatment of hyperacidity 
the flrst essential is to avoid worry, and the other causes 
given above, that predispose to this dyspepsia. Make sure 
that the teeth are efficiently masticating the food, and do not 
eat in a hurry. In the matter of diet avoid any of the acid- 
exciters mentioned above ; avoid also indigestible foods, 
especially nuts, fruits, and salads. Milk is excellent ; and if 
the condition is severe milk should be relied' on alone. In 
severe cases half a pint of milk should be given every half 
hour, and in each half pint 16 grains of sodium citrate. From , 
that the patient can advance on to oatmeal, sago, and boiled 
fish. No bread or toast to be allowed. Salt is to be reduced 
to a minimum, and is better omitted altogether. Certainly 
no condiments of any kind. As the patient gets better potato 
may be taken, and poultry and a little cauliflower. But not 
cabbage, lettuce, peas, beans, carrots, turnips, fruit, or nuts. 
Butter and cream are allowed. Fluids in moderation are 
allowed at the end of a meal. For medicine bismuth lozenges 
may be sucked after meals. In mild cases this will be sufficient, 
If the hyperacidity is more severe give Prescription No. 42, 

1 ounce thrice daily, two hours after meals, and if there 
is much pain add 5 minims of liquor morphine to each 
dose. 

If there is constipation, 2 drachms of sodium sulphate in 
water in the early morning should be taken. 

(6) When the secretion of gastric juice is continuous, 
irrespective of the presence of food in the stomach or not, 
the condition is called hypersecretion. This disorder may come 
at intervals in an acute form or be chronic. It usually begins 
at intervals and later becomes permanent. It is associated 
with hyperacidity. Pain is always present, and it is like the 
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hyperacidity pain already described, though it has peculiar!* 
ties of its One is that it is apt to come on before a meal. 
Wm this occurs with n sinldng at the pit of the stomach it 
is called a ' hunger pain \ Anotlicr is that night attacks 
are frequent, usually between 1 and 3 a,m. ; tlic lalor the 
diimer the later the pain. Extreme discomfort duo to disten- 
sion often wakes the patient up at that hour. He gets relief 
by belching, or better still by vomiting. Another feature of 
hypersecretion pain is the relief given by a little food, such as 
milk or a biscuit. Many patiente find this out for themselves 
and carry biscuits about with thorn. There is usually great 
thirst and constipation and often vomiting. Tliero is always 
flatulence, and often acid eructations occur, especially at 
night. One diilcrcncc from hyperacidity is that the patient 
docs not look so well as n rule : lie always lo.ses flesh. 

The importance of hypersecretion is llml its pre.scnco is 
only a symptom of some serious organio lesion in the bowels, 
usually a gastric or duodenal ulcer, or appendicitis or gall- 
stones. A physician should always be consulted when the 
above symploms occur, because palliative sucli as 

described below, though often succwsfui in giving comfort 
to the patient, docs not aim at removing the cause of the 
disease, and some eases may require surgical treatment. 

TIio principles regulating the diet in this condition as well 
as in hyperacidity and gastric and duodenal ulcers, are as 
follows (1) Those articles of diet must bo excluded that 
stimulate the production of gastric juice. Therefore all 
soups, meat extracts and in the early stages of treatment, 
red meats must bo avoided. All condiments, curries and highly 
seasoned foods. Tea and coffee except well diluted \ntli 
milli, all fried foods and alcohol 

(2) All articles likely to irritate the lining of tlio stomach, 
such as raw salads, nuts, carrots and legumes, if not reduced 
to a pur6o by careful sieving. 

(3) Those foods that arc bland, and neutralise the acid 
in the stomach should bo partalmn of freely. Milk, eggs, 
cereals, purdes and later minced mutton, chicken and 
ffsh. 

The meals should be frequent and some hot milk and oval- 
tine should be available in a thermos llaslt at night. 

For medicines Prescription No. 00 may be freely used. The- 
dose of the Magnesium carbonate may be regulated according 
to whether the bowels arc too free or constipated, this substance* 
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being a mild aperient. This powder should he taken last 
thing if there is pain during the night. 

It should again ho emphasised that- abdominal pain occur- 
ring after or before meals, and especially if waking the patient 
at night should he investigated by a physician, as peptic 
ulcer is a common cause and will require systematic mescal 
treatment, or even operation for its permanent relief. 

n. Atony of the Stomach. In this condition the wall of 
the stomach loses its strength and elasticity, so that besides 
not being able to churn the food up and so promote digestion 
and to propel it onwards into the intestine, it also becomes 
unduly distensible. The food therefore is liable to stagnate 
and decompose in the stomach, and later the stomach may 
become permanently dilated. . 

This is a common variety of dyspepsia, especially amongst 
the poorer classes, and more so in women than in men. It 
sometimes comes on after other illnesses, such as fevers, where 
the stomach is left weak like the rest of the body. Too frequent 
meals especially those containing much liquid or starchy food, 
and excessive tea drinking tend to this dyspepsia ; so also 
does residence in a hot climate. 

When the movements of the stomach have been sluggish 
for some time and the food is beginning to stagnate liere, 
the principal feature will be discomfort or pain beginning as 
soon as food is taken ; not, as in the varieties already des- 
cribed, one or two hours after meals. The pain that begins 
just after a meal commonly reaches its height in an hour 
or two, though in this there is much variation. A feel- 
ing of weight is felt behind the breastbone or between the 
shoulder-blades, and there is much distension of the stomach, 
This is more noticeable after fluids than after solids, because 
they are more bulky. Belching is a constant symptom, 
usually within an hour of meals. Vomiting is uncommon. 
The appetite is small and sometimes capricious, and consti- 
pation is always present. There is often an aversion to fluids, 
especially to milk. The tongue is broad, pale, flabby and 
often indented by the teeth. There is often palpitation after 
meals if the disease is allowed to progress, and the stomach 
may become dilated, and vomiting may occur. 

There is no tenderness or pressure over the upper abdomen, 
a point which distinguishes it from chronic gastritis and other 
organic diseases of the stomach. 

In the treatment of atony of the stomach much benefit 
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may be obtained from massage if intelligently performed. 
One skilled in the art should be consulted, A useful 
movement is by pressing the tip of the thumb on the centre 
of the stomach (not of the belly) and, using the thmb as 
the centre of a circle, making brushing movements with the 
finger-tips. This should be done night and morning for ten 
minutes. 

As regards diet, fluids and bulky foods are to be avoided. 
No tea, coffee, beer, or wines, A little whisky at meals 
is allowable. Avoid much of the sweet dishes. No green 
vegetables or fruit, noi* excess of fats and butter. Eggs 
and boiled M are allowed. Fluids should be taken between 
meals 

At the beginning of treatment give 1 ounce of Prescription 
No. 42, to wMcb 10 minims of glycerine of carbolic acid have 
been added, twice daily in between meals. If the tongue is 
foul give Prescription No. 57 instead. 

After the first week or ten days of this treatment, and if 
the tongue is now clear, give 1 ounce of Prescription No. 33 or 
No.' 34, to which 6 minims of tincture of nux vomica have been 
added, thrice daily with or immediately after meals. If 
anaemia is a feature give Prescription No. 62 immediately 
after meals instead. A little extract of malt with meals is 
also useful. If constipation is troublesome a large enema 
twice a week will keep the bowel clear : or cascara may be 
taken with the malt extract. 

III. Chronic Gastritis is a form of dyspepsia not uncommon 
in the aged. It is commoner in men. About half the cases 
arise apart from disease elsewhere,* i.e., are primary, whilst 
the other half are secondary to serious disease of other organs, 
such as the heart, lungs, or kidneys, and are therefore best 
treated by attention to those organs. In the primary form 
the commonest causes are septic teeth, alcoholism, especially 
spirit drinking and abuse of tobacco. Deficient mastication 
and hurried eating are also causes : as also are the abuse 
of tea and coffee, highly spiced foods, and condiments, and 
the taking of iced drinks in large amounts 

Chronic gastritis in the East is frequently associated with 
chronic dysentery, it is also a feature of sprue. Many persons 
in the East who suffer from chronic dyspeptic symptoms have 
deficient gastric secretion. 

The disease begins insidiously, with discomfort during 
digestion, distension of the stomach, belching, nausea, and 
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great lassitude. Vomiting may occur at times, and in the 
alcoholic form is especially common in the early morning. 
The bowels are irregular ; there is usually thirst, often headache, 
always depression. Thirst is frequent, and a had taste in 
the mouth at times. The discomfort is felt at the pit of the 
stomach and usually about an hour after meals. The breath 
is sometimes offensive. The appearance of the tongue varies, 
it is usually coated with a thin fur, moist, and flabby. The 
appetite is capricious ; there may be an increased desire for 
spiced or salted or acid articles of diet. Belching during 
digestion is a very common feature. 

The best treatment of chronic gastritis consists in avoiding 
those things that predispose to it that we have mentioned 
above. The teeth should he attended to, the stools should be 
carefully investigated for evidence of dysentery or worms 
and the history of attacks of diarrhoea alternating with consti- 
pation sought for. Where vomiting is a feature or excessive 
belching, lavage or washing out th ; stomach should be resorted 
to. This should be done morning and evening for ten days 
with water at about 66° F. containing ] grain of sodium bicar- 
bonate to the ounce. As regards diet no definite rules can 
be given because cases vary so much in their digestive powers. 
The food should be bland, and in severe cases should be given 
three hourly. 

Dilute Hydrochloric acid in teaspoonful doses in a 
tumblerful of orange juice and water sweetened with a little 
sugar, to be taken with the principal meals or Prescription 
No. 33 may be used. 

Milk is very good if it agrees. For medicine, residence at a 
mineral spa is extremely useful, though the discipline and 
course of treatment can be adopted without the necessity of 
travelling to one. If alcoholism is the cause, 16 grains of 
chloretone twice daily in capsules may benefit. To stimulate 
appetite lavage is most useful, or a little beef tea or hot water 
fifteen minutes before a meal. Constipation must be avoided, 
and for this an early morning saline draught is best, equal 
parts of sodium sulphate and phosphate in a tumbler of 
water. 

IV. In Nermus Dyspepsia the symptoms may be as men- 
tioned under one of the other forms of dyspepsia, more resembl- 
ing those of atony of the stomach, except that they occur at 
irregular intervals and are accompanied by other nervous 
phenomena, especially depression. In some cases, usually 
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■women, tliero is falling clown of the stomach or bowels to 
a lower level ; this is called gatroptosis. 

Nervous dyspepsia is really a variety of neurasthenia, 
where the stomach occupies the first place in the general nervo 
upset. It is commoner in women and in the better cln^^s of 
Indians, male and female. The should bo more 

general than directed lo the stomach alone A change of 
scene, freedom from worry, or suitable exercise may be the 
thing required to put matters right. In very severe cases 
a rest cure may bo necessary (see p. fiOS). 

It is impossible to lay down detailed rules ; each case must 
bo treated on its own merit , 

It may Iw of help to give hero a list of the average periods 
of digestion of some of the commoner foods in a healthy 
stomacli. Too much reliance, however, should not bo placed 
on those figures, because individual dilTcrcnccs are marked, 
not only in health, but more so whou tlio digestion is deranged. 
Besides, apart from individual dilTcrcnccs the periods of diges- 
tion given may bo greatly changed by disease of the digestive 
organs, and may bo more changed for .■'Omo foods tlian for 
others. 


Tablu of Time necded roa Normal Diocstion 


Beef, boiled . 

„ ronsted . 
Pish, boiled , 
Lamb 

Mutton, boiled 
„ roosted 
Pork, roasted 


3 hours 
3-4 ,, 

iHi M 

M 

3 » 
3-3\ 

5 


Poultry, boiled or roasted 2 W „ 
Tripe ... 1 hour 

VenI, roasted . . 4J hours 

Hen’s eggs, raw li „ 


Clice ‘!0 
Apples , 
Cabbage , 
Carrots , 
Potatoes 
Turnips . 
Oatmeal 
Rico 
Sago 
Tapioca 


lioura 
3-4 „ 

3ht „ 
3-34 „ 

3W 


well cooked 1-2 


fried or boiled Arrowroot J 

hard . 3-34 „ Wheat bread , . 3-4 


Emphysema of the Lungs. The lungs are composed of a 
vast number of air cells. Emphysema signifies the excessive 
dilatation of these air cells, and their eventual rupture into 
each other. The excess of air which constitutes ordinary 
emphysema of the lungs is in the * air sacs ’—vesicular em- 
physema. Emphysema occurs in connection with, and may 
be caused by such maladies (chronic bronchitis and asthma) 
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ils are attended by violent or prolonged cough. The straining 
consequent on Tvhooping-cough may lay the foundation of 
future emphysema. li. may originate from violent athletic 
exercises, Avhich necessitate holding the breath long. It 
may also be induced by playing on wind instraments. But 
in the majority of cases there is hereditary predisposition* 
Wlien emphysema occurs the lung tissue loses elasticity, and 
acts sloAvly, the air not being properly expolled. The conse- 
quences are : difficulty of breathing, especially on exertion, 
and cough with expectoration of a thin character. There is 
no acute pain, but a feeling of oppression in the chest, and 
often ‘ asthmatic ' attacks. As the disease grows worse the 
blood is imperfectly purified, or aerated, and the countenance 
may become dusky, especially the lips. The breath is inspired, 
in a peculiar manner, shortly and quickly, followed by pro- 
longed, and wheezing, expiration : the nostrils often dilate 
with each inspiration. There is frequently in advanced cases 
some swelling of the feet and ankles of a dropsical nature, and, 
as the disease gi'ows worse, the voice becomes feeble, the body 
wastes, and more decided dropsy may ensue. Emphysema 
of the lungs is always accompanied by chronic bronchitis 
and * winter cough,' and is usually compheated by afiectiona 
of the heart and asthmatic attacks. 

Treatment, When the lung cells have broken into each 
other the condition is incurable. But much may be done to 
alleviate by careful diet, as mentioned under Asthma, especially 
by avoiding articles which cause flatulence ; and most of all 
by residence in a warm, humid, and equable climate, such as 
may he obtained at most of the seaside resorts in India, as 
well as at many of the domcountry stations. 

Violent exercise must be avoided, as well as exposure to 
cold night air ; and the sufferer should be warmly clad. The 
potassium iodide mixture, Prescription No. 66, 1 ounce thrice 
daily, will be beneficial ; or 2 grains of potassium iodide in 
each ounce of Prescription No. 40. 

For asthmatic attacks see under the heading of that 
disease, and read also the section on Bronchitis. 

Epilepsy, Epilepsy is often called * the falling sickness,’ 
or commonly * fits.’ Epileptic fits vary in character, severity, 
and duration. A very minor degree of epilepsy often occurs, 
the ‘ little evil ’ {petit mal). There is a momentary staggering, 
or pecuhar sensation, or transient loss of consciousness ; the 
person stops doing what he was about for a few seconds, and 
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there may be a spasm or convulsive movement of a limb. 
Between such slight epileptic manifestations and the typical 
seizure described below, there may be infinite modifications* 
The ‘ little evil * is nevertheless a serious disease. 

In epileptic subjects the fit is very often preceded by a 
period during which unusual conditions give notice that an 
attack is likely to occur. There may be dyspepsia, irritability^ 
or excitement ; headache and constipation. Vigorous treat- 
ment at this time will sometimes ward off an attack. More 
immediate warnings are of a very varied and interesting nature. 
They are known as epileptic aurse. These auras may begin 
in the limbs, in the head, or in the organs of the special senses. 
There may be giddiness, a feeling of nausea, specks before 
the eyes, a bad smell evident to ttie patient only, buzzing in 
the ears, twitching or creeping sensations beginning in hand 
or foot and pass'ng up the limb. These auras in the limbs 
may occur on both sides of the body or be confined to one 
limb. As a rule, each sufferer has his own form of aura, but 
this is not always the case, the aura changing at different 
times. In about half the cases there is no aura or warning 
at all. 

The symptoms of an epileptic fit are as follows : After 
a short warning, the patient is seized with loss of consciousness 
and loss of power, so that, if standing, he immediately falls 
to the ground. Or he may fall without any previous warning. 
The fit is often preceded by a loud cry, and consists of strong 
convulsive movements of the limbs and trunk, with spasms 
of the muscles of the face and eyes, producing distortions of 
the countenance. Sometimes, the first spasm twists the head 
round so that the sufferer appears to he trying to look over 
his shoulder. The brows are knit, the eyes fixed and staring, 
or turned up beneath the lids, so that only the whites can 
be seen. The eyeballs roll, and the pupils are dilated and 
insensible to light, but commence to oscillate towards the 
close of the paroxysm. The face is at first pale, afterwards 
becoming red. The skin is cold and clammy. The hands 
axe clenched, and the arms tossed about. The breathing is 
difficult, generally noisy, or may appear arrested, as if the 
person were unable to breathe. The teeth are clenched, and 
foam (often bloody, from the tongue being bitten) issues from 
the mouth. The faeces and urine are often expelled involun* 
tarily. After the convulsions have continued from one to 
two minutes, or even, in exceptionally severe cases, several 
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'hours in which case there are series of fits without recovery 
of consciousness in between, the patient becomes motionless 
and remains almost insensible ; or loolcs round with a bewilder- 
ed expression, and generally sinte into a profound sleep. 
Ets, of a greater or less degree of violence, may occur 
almost daily, or at intervals of months or years. 

In many cases of epilepsy there is a neurotic family history 
a history either of epilepsy itself or of some other nervous 
complaints. Those who have been subject to convulsions in 
infancy (see Chap. XVII) are more likely to be epileptic in later 
life, In only a few cases can a definite cause be found, such 
as the pressure of a fragment of bone, after an injury to tlie 
bWI, upon part of the brain matter or brain tissue. In his 
minority of cases surgical operation may cure the disease. 
Epilepsy usually begins in youth; less commonly after the 
age of twenty. If it begins before the age of seven years it 
is likely to affect the subject mentally to a greater or less 
extent. 

Epilepsy may have to be diagnosed from hysterical fits, 
The chief distinctions are here tabulated ; 


Epmarsv 


Esmm 


n, may hurt himself. 
Urim . Ota passed during fit. 
Tongue . Ota bitten during fit. 
Slrufjgling , Without purpose. 

Pmem oj Fits occur at any time, 


Sinks to tho ground safely. 
'Not 80. 



! Usually occur when othem 


Uuruta A few minutes. 

Fits . , Typical, as described. 


Often a long time. 

Often peculiar attitudes ' 
adopted such os that d 


Injury 
Bex . 


. May hurt himself, never 
others. 

. Either, 


across. 

May try to bite or injure 
others. 

Commoner in young women. 


^ Trealmnl During a fit the patient should be placed on 
his back with the head slightly raised. Fresh air should be 
admitted freely, and the face should be fanned and freely 
douched with cold water. No treatment is so certain as this 
drenching with cold water. The neck and chest should be 
bared, cravats, stays, and all tight strings or garments about 
the body being loosed. The patient must be prevented from 
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hurting himself. Support his head, and afler wrapping a 
piece of wood or any other hard material in a handlcerchief, 
hold it in his mouth to prevent biting of the tongue. Do not 
forcibly restrain his limbs ; prevent him from hurting himself 
by pulling him away from a source of danger, such as machi- 
nery, a wall, or fire-place ; light pieces of furniture should be 
pushed out of the way. 

The treatment of epilepsy in between fits is both medicinal 
and hygienic, and success therein lies in attention to details. 
The medicinal treatment consists in the administration of 
regulated doses of bromides, usually potassium bromide, as 
given in Prescription No 65. The drug may bo given twice 
or thrice daily according to the time of the fits ; it being better 
to anticipate a fit by a dose shortly before the expected time 
if possible. So much bromide should be given as just to 
keep the fits in abeyance, and a bit more ; this may vary from 
10 to CO gi-ains a day. When cure is apparent, the dose must 
be reduced very gradually, and treatment must he persisted 
with for at least 2 years. An epileptic should lead a very 
quiet daily life, if possible in the country. All excitement is 
to he avoided ; hut the patient should not he allowed to idle 
or to day-dream. A mechanical occupation is advisable. 
Diet must be simple and plain. Meat must he taken only in 
moderation, if at all. No alcohol or coffee can be allowed : 
only very weak tea. Sometimes a fit can be warded off by 
force of will : by the patient clenching his teeth or by grasping 
something tightly, such as his oto arm. Attempts at such 
control are to be encouraged. Sometimes inhalation of amyl 
nitrite from a capsule will arrest the onset of a fit. Other 
drugs are useful in epilepsy but these should only he given 
under medical advice. In all cases of epilepsy a doctor’s 
assistance should bo sought for controlling the treatment. 

Epilepsy, Feigned. Epilepsy is somtimes feigned, but an 
impostor does not fall violently, but throws himself doum 
careMy so as to avoid injury. The eyes are closed, instead 
of being fixed and staring ; the pupils contract on being 
exposed to light ; the tongue is not bitten ; the face is red 
instead of pale ; the skin is hot from the necessary exertion ; 
and neither urine nor fseces are voided Under such circum- 
Btances the best thing is to take no notice of the 
patient. 

Fainting or Syncope occurs from numerous causes. It 
may result from loss of blood, or from sudden shock ; it may 
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be produced by a blow over the stomach, or by intense pain ; 
or it may be connected, in women, with irregularities of the 
monthly flow. It may be caused by a disordered stomach, or 
may rarely arise from certain diseases of the heart. It may even 
arise from great heat, or the vitiated air of crowded rooms ; 
bad smells or unpleasant sounds. Persons most liable to 
fainting are youi^ women, and young men of nervous tem- 
perament. • The first symptoms are giddiness, swimming in 
the head, and pallor. A person in a deep faint is pale, uncon- 
scious, with feeble pulse, dilated pupils, relaxation of the limbs- 
infrequent, irregular scarcely perceptible breathing, pale lips 
and extremities, and a death-like countenance. The body 
should be al once 'placed in the recumbent position,’ the head 
being allowed to hang down lower than the body ; cold water 
should be dashed on the face and cold air admitted into the 
room, or the person should be taken out of doors. The limbs 
should be well rubbed, and a burnt feather should be held 
smoking under the nose, a better remedy than ammonia. If 
a feather is not at hand, smelling-salts may be held to the 
nostrils for half a minute, every two or three minutes ; strong 
salts should not be applied continually, as injury to the nostrils 
may arise therefrom. The subsequent feeling of langour 
will be relieved by rest. Por the prevention of a fainting fit, 
lying down at full length, without a pillow under the head 
is recommended ; or if not able to lie down, the head should 
be bent forward between the legs. Persons subject to, fainting 
usually require tonics and outdoor exercise, and should avoid 
constipated bowels. If the patient is held for a few seconds 
inverted so that the blood runs to the head, recovery will 
often follow at once. Painting due to a temporary disorder 
of the circulation as above described, must be distinguished 
from similar attacks of unconsciousness due to mild epilepsy, 
i.e. petit mal, see p. 172. Petit mat should be treated as epilepsy. 
Sometimes hysteria (p. 195) may give brief periods of uncon- 
sciousness, which are not syncopal or true fainting fits. It is 
usually evident from the nature of the attacks and of the 
patient which kind it is, and the treatment should be carried 
out accordingly. 

In persons over middle age attacks of syncope may be due 
to heart disease, and such individuals should be always examin- 
ed by a doctor. 

Feet, Burning of the. This is not a very common, 
-- although often a very troublesome affection. It occurs both 
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to Indians and Europeans, but rarely to the latter. It may 
range from an uneasy sensation of u^armtli in the soles of the 
feet, sometimes in the palms of the liands, to the most painful 
sensation of burning in feet and legs, pinrcnting sleep, and 
thus destroying the general health. There arc usually distinct 
periods of increase and diminution of the burning, neuralgic 
pain In some instances the part affected is moist, in others 
•quite dry. Emaciation and debility accompany the progress 
of the malady It sometimes occurs unconnected with any 
other malady ; at other times it appears as a sequela of fever, 
bowel complaint, or neuritis. 

Treatment. Bathe the feet at night in strong brine, or 
in alcoholic spirit. Take quinine (Prescription No. 30), about 
10 grains daily. Change of climate is a valuable remedy. 

Fits. The term * fit ’ is commonly used to signify almost 
any sudden attack ; especially such ns apoplectic, epileptic, 
fainting and hysterical. These are treated of in the order 
named under the appropriate sections. 

Flatulence. Flatulence is an accumulation of gas, a 
symptom of dyspepsia, to which the reader must refer. 

^ Gall-stones. Gall-stones are small concretions that form 
in the gall-bladder. Their formation is favoured by sedentary 
habits, want of exercise, and dyspepsia. They are more 
common in women than in men, and especially in the middle- 
aged. Very often their presence gives rise to no sjTnptoms 
at all. Usually, however, there is dyspepsia uitli a feeling of 
weight or oppression at the pit of the stomach, and flatulence. 
Sometimes, too, gall-stones give rise to the variety of dyspepsia 
•called ‘ hypersecretion,* an account of which is given on p, 1C2. 
It is, however, when the gall-stones leave the gall-bladder 
and tend to pass down the bile duct to the intestine that pro- 
minent symptoms may ensue. The pain that occurs at this 
time is called biliary colic, and is very severe. A small stone 
may pass through the tube without causing any, or only slight, 
pain ; many such have been seen in the stools. A large stone, 
however, causes sudden attacks of shivering, and excruciating 
‘pain, immediately to the right of the pit of the stomach, 
shooting to the back, with vomiting, at first the contents 
of the stomach, and then sour bile. There is occasionally 
sudden jaundice, when the stone blocks the main duct. In 
the absence of bUe the stools will be clay-coloured. If a small 
stone remains impacted in the duct the flow of bile is prevented, 
tbut not altogether stopped, and jaundice comes on more 
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slowly. From the pain mentioned above there are intervals of 
comparative ease, and pressure will, to a certain extent, relieve- 
it, the person throwing himself about the bed, or pressing his 
thighs on the belly to get relief from change of posture. This 
distinguishes the malady from inflammation, when pressure 
and motion are painful. After a period of agony the stone 
may pass and attack cease, to be followed by others. 
In exceptional cases an impacted gall-stone may excite inflam- 
mation of the paiiB, producing an abscess or an ulcer opening 
into the gut or stomach. And a gall-stone 3 to 4 inches in-, 
circumference may sometimes cause obstruction of the bowels. 

The passage of gall-stone, or biliary colic, may be mistaken 
for the passage of stone from the kidneys, or renal colic, 
especially if the right kidney is affected. The distinctions are 
as follows ; 


BXSSAL COLIO 


BHiIaby Ctoiiio 


Fain in loins, usually on one side. 

Fain shooting from loins down the 
groin and thighs. 

On either side, rarely both. 

Testicles cbawn up. 

Frequent desire to make water. 

Making water may be painful. 

Water scanty, high-coloured, or 
bloody. 

Frevious history of gravel, gout, or 
rheumatism. 

More common in men. 


Not. 

Fain to right of pit of stomach- 
shooting to the back, sometimes, 
right shoulder. 

Fain most on right side. 

Not. 

Not. 

Not. 

Not altered. 

Frevious history of gall-stones,. 

jaundice, and pale stools. 

More common in women. 


In cases of doubt the X-rays may be employed to assist 
diagnosis, as a kidney stone and a gall-stone can usually be- 
made visible by their aid with modern methods of radiology. 

The treatmerU of gall-stones depends upon the severity 
of the symptoms to which they give rise. In every case- 
where their presence has been diagnosed the question of 
operation must be considered and a surgeon consulted for that, 
purpose. No medicines can dissolve gall-stones in the body : 
some claim to do so, but they are inefficacious. When- 
biliary colic occurs the stones should be removed’ by operation. 
During an attack and until operation, a hot bath may be- 
given to the patient, and hot fomentations (p. 576) applied 
over the liver. It is usually necessary to employ morphia,, 
of which grain may be given hypodermically by a doctor. At 
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the end of can catfcack the freces passed should be examined for 
gall-stones, by wasliing the stools through muslin or through 
a sieve. Gall-stones are b^o^yn or greenish-yellow in colour, 
are round or oval, or whore several have been in the gall- 
bladder rubbing together, they may present flattened facets. 
They vary in size, from that of a millet-seed to that of a racket- 
ball. It is always desirable to asoorbain whether gall-stones 
have or have nob been passed, boccauso if a single stone comes 
away smooth and rounds it may bo assumed hero are none 
left behind, and that the trouble is over Persons subject to 
gall-stones should alway.s keep the bowels well open, for which 
a morning saline dreaught is rccomraoiidcd. Gall-stones may 
give rise to other complications, such as abscess or inflammation 
of the gall bladder, for which a surgeon .should bo consul- 
ted. 

Giddiness. Giddiness or Verfi^jo is a symptom of disease 
characterised by the apparent movement of surrounding 
objects, or by a sense of falling backwards, or b^^ both these 
phenomena. The term giddiness is also applied more loosely 
to the sensations that commonly usher in a fainting fit. such 
as a sense of dimness or darlcncss, and perhaps sounds of bells, 
or drums, in tho cars. There is loss of power to balance tho 
body, with more or less mental confusion. Vertigo varies 
much in intensity, and may bo frequent or occasional. In 
many cases it is only felt on movement, as on rising quicldy, 
or in certain positions, as when tho head is hanging down. 
Giddiness may occur as a symptom of simple anjemia or 
debility ; or as a premonitory to a fainting fit. Or it may be 
connected with disordered stomach, indigestion, or gout. It 
may arise from excesses of various kinds, from tobacco, 
alcohol, and from too much mental work. It often occurs 
to women at the ‘ change of lifo In other instances it may 
be premonitory of epilepsy or apople.xy, disease of tlie inner 
ear (Meniere’s disease), or be consequent on diseased heart. 
It follows, therefore, that the cause of the symptom is to be 
discovered and the treatment appropriate to that condition 
adopted. The commonest causes are neurasthenia and dys- 
pepsia, to wliich diseases the reader is referred : if the giddiness 
is severe and "frequent it may arise from disease of tho brain. 
It should never be ignored in the elderly. When the attack 
comes on the patient should lie down flat. 

Goitre. Disease of the Thyroid Gland. Two varieties of 
goitre must briefly be noticed. These are: (1) Simple goitre; 
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with overgrowth (hypertrophy) of all the tissues constituting 
the gland. The enlaigement may be uniform or greater on 
one side, confined to one of the lateral lobes or to the middle 
portion. The tumour is generally irregularly ovoid, elastic, 
and free from the pain present with tumours of foreign gi’owth. 
As a rule the symptoms are those produced by pressure; but 
occasionally the growth may check the secretion of the gland 
and br^ng about a swollen condition of the limbs, face, etc., 
wdth mental weakness. This condition is known as myxoedema 
(see p. 208). 

Another condition due to defect of the thyroid gland is 
cretinism. A cretin child is an idiot of a particular type : 
the children of goitrous mothers are sometimes cretins. 
Goitre is common in some parts of India, especially in or near 
the Himalayas. It is thought now^ that the enlargement of 
the thyroid gland is due to a micro-organism which reaches 
the subject through an i n fected water-supply and is alsO' 
intimately related to an insufficiency of iodine in the food and 
water. 

The gland lies on either side the middle line just above 
the breastbone. The two side lobes are joined across the 
trachea by the isthmus and the pyramidal lobe. It sometimes 
attains a great size, causing, by pressure on the windpipe and 
bloodvessels of the part, difficulty of breathing, difficulty of 
swallowing, headache, and change in the pitch of voice. 

(2) Quite a different sort of disease is exojihOialmic goitre, 
or ' Graves’ disease,’ in which prominence of the eyes is a 
very marked symptom, and the heart is liable to be affected. 
The enlargement of the thyroid may be general or partial. 
Sometimes there is slight pain, and the swelling is soft and 
pulsates. Considerable tremor of the hands is generally 
present, and the patient looks startled. This disease is 
apparently not conveyed by an infective organism as simple 
goitre is, but is more of the nature of a nerve disease, the feature 
of which is an excessive amount of thyroid secretion. The 
symptoms in this disease are serious, and the very opposite 
to such as may follow in rare cases of simple goitre. The 
myxoedema' produced by diminished thyroid secretion is 
benefited by feeding with fresh thyroid glands, or from thyroid 
extract. ‘ Graves’ disease ’ is aggravated by thyroid feeding, 
and often relieved by removal of portions of the gland. 
Pressure symptoms may be present in exophthalmic goitre as 
in simple goitre. In both they may be so serious as to require 
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.surgical interference, either for tracheotomy to relieve difSculty 
in breathing, or removal of part, greater or less, never aK, 
of the gland where breathing and swalloning are affected. In 
* Graves’ disease ’ the pulse and respiration are more rapid 
than normal. Exophthalmic goitre is much less common 
than the simple variety. 

Treatment, Simple goitre, when small, should be treated 
with iodide of potassium internally, Prescription No. 56, and 
steadily for months, to give it a chance. An ointment of the 
iodide of mercury, Prescription No. 84 should be freely applied. 
Persons using the iodides in largo doses, or for long periods, may 
find themselves attacked with iodism, a gronp of s^miptonis as 
follows : itching and swelling of the eyelids, nausea, pain in the 
parotid gland and salivaiiont nasal catarrh, occasionally purg- 
ing, and an eruption of pimples on the face, neck, aftd upper 
part of the trunlc. In a few cases eczcina takes the place of this 
eruption. Some persons are very sensitive to iodine, but 
tliese are the exception ; iodism except as catarrh and a mild 
•eruption is rare. Should any appearance of myxmderaa 
(see p. 20S) take place, thj’xoid tablets will be of benefit. Only 
when a simple goitre is so large as to cause danger by pressure 
is an operation necessary or even desirable. Tlio whole of 
the gland must never be removed. Benefit may sometimes 
be obtained by means of the X-rays : and sometimes by means 
■of a vaccine. 

Exophthalmic goitre is best treated by rest in bed in its 
sevezu stages, and by means of the X-rays. A doctor should 
be consulted at once, as the disease is serious. It is often 
.advisable to operate and to remove part of the gland, never 
give iodides or iodine without medical advice. 

Thyroid gland should never be taken without medical 
advice. There is a tendency to use this medicine freely in 
cases of obesity, but this should only be done ^vith the advice 
of a doctor. 

Gout. Gout is a general disease of the body showing 
itself usually in acute attacks of pain in one of the joints ; 
but sometimes in less definite affections of other parts of the 
body. Gout is not due to uric acid, as has been thought, 
but its occurrence is connected in some way with an upset 
of the usual chemical changes that occur in the body during 
the assimilation of proteins, and uric acid and substances 
allied to it are often in excess at such times. A tendency to 
gout may be hereditary, or it may occur as the result of 



prolonged excess in eating or drinking. The subjects of gout, 
are usually the middle-aged, meat-eaters and non-abstainers, 
but gout may occur in a vegetarian Brahmin, It is how- 
ever becoming increasingly rare. 

An attack, or, as popularly termed, ‘a fit of gout,’ is usually 
preceded by irritability of temper, feverishness, headache, and 
symptoms indicating indigestion. Gout most frequently 
comes on during the night. There is acute grinding pain in 
the part, most usually the great toe, abating towards morning, 
but leaving the toe red and swollen, tender and shining. There 
is also acid perspiration ; the patient’s temper is increasingly 
irritable ; and the urine, at first scanty, Mgh-coloured, and' 
clear, afterwards becomes more copious, and deposits a sedi- 
ment resembling pounded brickdust. For several nights the- 
pain may return, dthough it is usually lessened as the swelling 
increases. As the pain and swelling subside the skin of the 
part peels ofi in fiakes. The disease then disappears, perhaps- 
not returning for months. Repeated attacks may lead to- 
ulcers and chalh-sUmes. Gout may occur in the fingers with, 
similar results. The nails of gouty persons become hard,, 
brittle, and marked with lines. In rarer cases it may suddenly 
leave the toe and attack the stomach, which will be known by 
sudden and excruciating pain at the pit of the stomach, with 
fiatulence, faintness, nausea, and feeble irregular pulse. This 
is called ‘ suppressed ’ gout. Gout may also attack other 
internal organs, causing giddiness, bronchitis, asthma, and 
affections of the skin, eye, ear, heart, and brain. These latter 
manifestations are included in the term ‘ irregular gout.’ 

Treatment. On the approach of the attack, or fit, the 
bowels, if confined, should be moved by Prescription No. 27, 
and in the absence of colchicum, sulphate of soda should be 
given in 2-drachm doses three times a day. But the medicine 
mus not be allowed to depress the patient, and should be 
reduced in quantity if it acts too much on the bowels. The- 
local treatment consists in wrapping the inflamed part in 
cotton-wool, and then keeping the limb well raised from the 
ground, and as stfil as possible. In all cases warmth is the 
great thing, cold having a tendency to drive the gout to some- 
internal organ. Hot fomentations may be applied. Rest 
must be absolute, and the diet must consist only of milk, 
arrowroot, barley-water and the like. lEneral waters and 
Imperial drink (Chapter XXI) may be given freely. Those 
liable to gout' should obtain colchicum wine, and- during an 
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acute attack take 20 minims of the wine in 2 ounces of water 
every four hours till the pain has abated. The ^vino should 
then be promptly stopped. Those with weak hearts should 
not take the colohioum at all, except under medical advice. 
Stimulants are best avoided by the gouty : if necessary, ScotcJi 
whisky is the best form in whieh to take the alcohol. 

After the * fit ’ the diet should be mainly vegetablo. Pish is 
better than flesh, and cbiokon than beef or mutton. Sweets 
and articles containing sugar must be altogether avoided. As 
a rule fermented liquors should not bo talccn, Regular o.xorcise 
and attention to the bowels are also enjoined. Kcsidcnco for 
a time at a spa is often of great beiiofit to the gouty : Harrogate, 
Buxton, and Bath are all to bo roDomraended, 

Gravel* Gravel signifies a deposit in the urine. There ate 
two principal kinds, viz,^ red and white gravel. 

Bed Gravel is composed of uric acid, or of other salts termed 
urates (the principal being urate of ammonia or soda) more 
or less mixed with the colouring-matter of the urine. Some- 
times, from variation of the latter, such deposits arc rather 
pink than i od. The urine of persons passing rod or pink gravel 
is clear, acid, of dark golden colour, and often less abundant 
than tho urine of health. After it has cooled, tlio red or pink 
deposit appears as a sediment. 

Sometimes these urates become deposited in tho Iddnoy 
to form a stone there, and it is tho passage of such a atone 
down tho izroier that causes ronal coho (p. 17.7). If the stone 
reaches the bladder it may not leave that again, but remain 
there and, with additional concretions, grow larger to form a 
stone in tho bladder (p. 354) 

White or Yelloioish Gravel consists chiefly of crystalline 
salts formed from the urine, tho principal being oxalate of 
lime, phosphate of lime, or ammonio-mngnesium phosphate of 
lime. The white or yellowish gravel is formed from the urine 
before it passes from the body, and the urine is thei’efore turbid 
when passed, and if heated does not become clear like urine 
■containing urates. The oxalates occur in acid urine, the 
phosphates in alkaline urine. 

The passage of red or pink gravel is connected with a 
variety of conditions. Tawny or reddish sediments arise 
from a common cold, and are frequently associated with heart- 
bum, acidity of the stomach, and other symptoms of indiges- 
tion or disordered liver consequent on too rich diet. The 
pinker varieties are generally associated with acute rheumatism 
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or gout, often following or alternating with attacfes of the latter 
malady. Sometimes passing red gravel causes dull pain in 
the loins and repeated calls to make water, but frequently 
■there are no symptoms. Largo collections of gravel amount 
■to a ‘ stone ’ either in the kidney or the bladder, and the symp- 
toms that stone may give rise to should be consulted under 
those headings. The passage of oxalate of lime may give rise 
to pain in the loin and even the passage of blood in the urine. 
It is often associated with flatulence and occasionally diar- 
rhoea. 

Treatment. Except in so far as the passage of red gravel 
may be symptomatic of gout or one of the other diseases 
mentioned above, it does not require treatment. Neither, 
in fact, does the passage of white or yellow gravel, which is 
largely dietetic in origin. Many people become extremely 
anxious at the appearance of a cloudy urine, either turbid 
when they pass it or becoming so shortly after and giving a 
heavy white deposit. They think they must be losing valuable 
material, and some even imagine that the deposit is formed 
by semen. It is true that in neurasthenia the deposit of 
phosphates is liable to occur ; but in any case the phenomenon 
is nothing to provoke anxiety. The appearance of the urine 
depends upon its acidity or alkalinity. When acid, as it 
normally is, the phosphates are dissolved ; but after a meal 
the acid of the body is wanted for gastric juice, and then the 
urine is likely to be allcahne for a time, and phosphates deposit- 
ed. A vegetarian diet will give more phosphatic deposit 
than an ordinary mixed diet. Certain dietetic restrictions may 
assist if the gravel is uric acid or oxalate of lime crystals. But 
as the diagnosis depends on the microscopical examination 
of the urine a doctor will have to be consulted. 

No treatment is necessary as a rule, but the phosphates 
may often bo made to disappear by taking Prescription No. 33 
or No. 34 thrice daily after meals, and by taking plenty of 
■exercise and less vegetables in the food. 

Headache. Headache is not a disease itself, but a symp- 
tom of disease, and a very common symptom. A few indivi- 
duals seem so fortunate as never to have a headache, on the 
other hand some women seem to be never without a headache 
of more or less severity. Most people are between these two 
extremes and are subject to occasional headaches, and the 
symptoms are so familiar as not to need description. To treat 
a headache it is above aU necessary, as with other diseases to 
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discover its cause and remove that if possible. According to 
their causes we can class most headaches into ono of the follow- 
ing groups : 

(1) Toxky that is to sa 5 '^ duo to poisonous matters circulating 
in the blood. Such harmful matters may either be oaten, 
drunk, or smoked, such as alcohol or tobacco ; or they may 
be made in the body, such as the toxins of the fevers which 
are made by laicro-otganismB, Another variety of toxic 
headache is that arising from dyspepsia or from constipation 
due in such cases to the absoi’ption of harmful matters from 
the bowel. Sometimes in tbo malarious a headache will take 
the place of an attack of ague. A toxic headache is usually 
frontal, that is to say in the forehead • it is a common variety. 

(2) Another very common variety of headache is the 

Here again some help in the diagnosis of its cause 
may be obtained from noting the part of the head allectedr 
which is usually the vortex. 

A nervous headache may bo due either to hysteria or to 
neurasthenia, to an account of which diseases the reader is 
referred. The typical hysterical headache is felt on the very 
top of the head, as of a nail being driven in. The commoner 
cause by far, however, is neurasthenia. Neurasthenia may 
cause an ache in almost any part of the head, including the 
feeling of a constricting band round the whole head. Of 
similiir nature is the headache due to fatigue.' A combination 
of two factors, tbo dyspeptic (toxic) and the nervous together 
often cause a headache. Of such nature is the headache of 
the busy man who hurries over his food, or remains at work 
•too much without exercise, or drinks tea immoderately : or 
the headache of the equally busy plcasurc-chascr who sits up 
late and perhaps drinks, eats, or smokes wiOiout discre* 
tion. 

(3) A third common variety of headache is that due to 
irriiation from other organs. The commonest variety of this 
is the headache, and tliis ma 3 ^ be felt in the forehead or 
back of the head. Eye-strain, duo to defective refractive 
powers of tlie eye, are common causes of headache in children, 
especially when they begin to go to school, and any such child 
should be taken early to a competent oculist [not to an optician) 
to have his vision tested. In adults the pain may be produced 
by close work, such as reading or sewing. Headache 
from irritation of the womb is usually felt either on the top 
or back of the head. Bad teeth also may cause headache. 
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usually either at the back of the head or on the temple. A 
nose headache may be caused by congestion of the mucous 
membrane in the nose and is felt at the top of the nose first: 
it is made worse by bending over or coughing. A similar 
sort of headache is that arising from catarrh of the frontal 
sinuses, which are in the forehead ; such catarrh frequently 
accompanies an ordinary cold in the head or coryza • and 
accounts for the headache so common on these occasions. 
Headaches associated with frontal sinus disease is charac- 
terised by the clockwork regularity of its onset and depar- 
ture every day. 

(4) Other causes of headaches may be classed as brain 
diseases, including therein abnormal conditions of the blood- 
vessels of the brain. Thus the brain may be underfed, owing 
to the poorness of the blood in anaemia ; or there may be only 
temporary anaemia of the brain, due to disease of the arteries, 
which occurs in some diseases of the Iddney : or the brain 
blood-vessels may be congested as in some diseases of the heart 
and lungs : or there may be actual disease of the brain matter 
itself or of its membranes. In all such instances the head- 
ache wiE usually be only one of many symptoms, and not 
the most striking one to the observer, though troublesome 
to the patient. In the early stages of disease of the kidneys 
and blood-vessels headache may however occur alone and is 
then of help in diagnosing the real condition. 

The headaches associated with brain disease are apt to 
be very severe, so severe as to wake the patient out of sleep 
and to keep him awake. 

The above description will account for most headaches ; 
but it must be understood that the strict localisation to 
certain areas does not always hold good, as a nervous pairi 
is inclined to spread and apparently involve other areas than 
that specifically afiected. Moreover, as already explained, 
two causes may act together, or some outside cause may be 
the exciting, factor in a subject already predisposed by other 
reasons. For instance a depressing atmospheric condition 
such as a thunderstorm may cause a headache in one already 
neurasthenic. 

The treatment of headaches must be based on the diagnosis 
of their cause. The most direct in their indications are those 
Urriamg from (3) irritation of other organs, where attention to 
eyes, teeth, nose, or elsewhere may cure permanently. The 
next clearest indication is in the class (1) of toxic headaches. 
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If the toxin be from Anthout, such as tobacco or alcohol, the 
obvious treatment is to discontinue the supply. 

In the headache of fevers, worst in enteric fever, only 
palliative measures can be adopted. The application of 
crushed ice to tlio forelioad, or of some cooling evaporation 
lotion, such as eau-de-Cologno and water, will help to relieve 
the symptom. If severe, 10 to 15 grains of potassium bromide 
may be given in such cases. Where the cause is dyspepsia 
or constipation, and these are common causes of children’s 
headaches, if the attack be not clivonic but of brief duration, 
then abstention from food for a short period, combined also 
with one or two mercury powders. Prescription No 81, foIloAved 
by a night’s rest, with I ounce of Prescription No. 27 next 
morning if necessary, is usually suflicient to procure a feeling of 
health once more. Of such nnlui'C are many of the so-called 
* sick headaches othcj's are of a neuralgic nature. Put if 
the dyspepsia or constipation bo chronic, then a longer 
course of treatment for these conditions must bo undertaken. 

The headaches of class (1) require treatment based on the 
conditions present. Anaemia should he treated if present 
(see p. 131) ; if there is congestion from heart or lung disease, 
a smart purge may relieve, but medical advice should be 
sought. Medical advice is also nccc.ssary in the treatment of 
headache due to kidney disease, as the togs suitable for such 
may be harmful in other conditions. 

In the treatment of (2) nervous headaches or of those where 
neurasthenia is a factor, much Avill depend upon tlio idiosyn- 
crasy of the patient. Here again if the nerve fatigue is clironic, 
measures must be directed primarily to the general condition. 
The hard work. late nights, sources of Avorry and other delete- 
rious causes mentioned above must be stopped, and a holiday 
will often be advisable. Personal hygiene must he attended 
to. If, hoAvover, the condition is temporary and acute, relief 
may be obtained by many of the antip 3 Tetic drugs commonly 
used and sold for tlie purpose . Phenacctin, 5 grains, combined 
Avith caffeine citrate, 3 grains, is a common remedy. Pivo to 
10 grains of acetyl-saUcylic acid, better knoum under its 
German name of aspirin, is preferred by many (and aspirin 
is especially likely to be useful in those headaches of rheumatic 
origin); or 5 grains of dimethyl-amino-antipyrine (German 
synonym, pyramidon) may bo dissolved in a Avine-glass of 
water and slowly sipped over the space of half an hour. These 
drugs Arill be found to act better if taken vpith a little warm 
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millv on an empty stomach, and foUoR^ed by the patient’s 
lying do^vn in a dark room W at least half an hour. There 
are some cases of chronically recurring headache which are 
best controlled by regulation of diet, and such are those patients 
who are devotees of certain food cures, such as vegetarians 
and purin-free adherents. These cases are toxic in nature 
as already described, and many of them are benefited by such 
diet because by its adoption they eat less than they did former- 
ly, when they were probably over-feeding. In every case 
then of chronic or frequently recurring headache search first 
of all for some local cause, such as an error of refraction or 
decayed teeth : it may be necessary to consult specialists on 
these subjects before the seat of mischief can be located. 

Heart, Diseases of the. To di.s t in gu i8b the diseases of this 
organ requires a high degree of medical skill, accurate 
knowledge of the anatomy of the organ, a eon’ect ear to judge 
of the sounds of the heart, and much practice. There are 
certain symptoms which are common in affections of the heart, 
but as these can mostly be mimicked by other conditions 
they should not be the cause of alarm, but are worthy of an 
overhaul by a physician. 

Shortness of breath on exertion, which gets progressively 
worse, sweUmg of the feet and palpitations, are frequent in 
heart disease. Pain under the breast bone that passes down 
the left arm or up to the neck is characteristic of an anginal 
attack (see. angina). 

Pain over the heart is commoner in indigestion than it is 
in diseases of the heart, and an occasional intermittency of 
the pulse may have no harmful significance. 

The significance of palpitation as a symptom is dealt with 
separately on p. 214. A short account of angina pectoris, 
w'hich is an accompaniment of some forms of heart disease, 
is also given on p. 134. For an account of fatty heart read 
Obesity on p. 212. In the young, heart diseases are usually 
a sequence of rheumaticor some other acute fever (see Rheu- 
matic Fever on p. 96). In the middle-aged, heart diseases are 
often the result of muscular strain, overwork, syphilis, or fevers. 
It would be out of place to give any furlier account here ; 
a physician should be consulted when .symptoms pointing to 
inefficient heart action arise. 

Heartburn. This term is applied to a feeling of heat 
in the chest and throat, often accompanied by hot, or cold, 
acid eructation of watery matter. This malady has nothing 

a 
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to do 'mth the heart, but is a symptom of indigestion, and 
should be treated as dyspepsia (see p. 160). Ten grains of 
bicarbonate of soda in a little milk-and-water may be taken. 

Heat, Effects oi. There has been much confusion hitherto 
in the nomenclature and description of the different 
affections due to excessive extern^ temperature whether 
caused by the direct rays of the sun or not. We may include 
all such conditions under the term Effects of Heat The 
term Sunstroke should only be applied to an affection of 
sudden onset caused by the direct rays of the sun. Serious 
and even fatal aymptoma may be caused by heat apart from 
the sun^s action, os for instance by work in the stokehold of 
a ship. The direct rays of the sun may cause irritation of the 
membranes round the brain, and the symptoms of this condi- 
tion may differ somewhat from those caused by a high external 
temperature generally ; but the two conditions and the two 
causes are so often associated and the treatment is the same, 
whether the cause is the sun or not, that they may well be 
described together. 

Mild forms of the effects of heat are sometimes called 
Heat Exhaustion and Heat Prostration ; the more serious 
affection is called Heat Stroke. 

Heat Exhaustion may overtake a person working in the 
sun or in any high temperature : it is a form of syncope or 
fainting. Heat Prostration sometimes called Heat Syncope is 
a more severe form of the same thing. Heat syncope begins 
with feelings of faintness, sickness, giddiness, shivering, cold 
extremities, frequent desire to make water, and sometimes 
drowsiness. The face is pale, the surface of the body is cold, 
and often bathed in perspiration. The breathing is of a sighing 
or gasping character, the action of the heart and puSe is 
weak, sometimes intermittent, the pupils of the eyes are dilated, 
there may be more or less insensibility. The temperature 
is often subnormal. Frequently there is no such beginning 
of which the patient is conscious, but he falls insensible with 
the above signs. If he recovers, as this type usually does, 
there is a tendency to reaction, and the temperature may rise 
high above the normal. 

Treatment. When the patient is faint, sick, giddy, shiver- 
ing, and cold, lay him on his back in the shade, rub the limbs 
and loosen the clothing. It is best not to give stimulants, 
because of the tendency of a reaction later to high tempera- 
ture. But if the rectal temperature is below 97° F. the patient 
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may well be put in a hot bath (Chapter XX), if available, to 
rally him ; removing him as soon as the rectal temperature 
shall reach the normal. 

Heat Strohe, when not due to the direct rays^of the sun, 
is sometimes preceded by certain premonitory symptoms. For 
instance, the person affected becomes irritable, restless, and 
complains of headache. He feels dull and listless, and is 
unable to make much exertion without a great effort'. The 
appetite fails, and a feeling of nausea with constipation is 
often present. An absence of perspiration may also be noticed 
the skin may be unusually hot and dry, there may be slight 
sensation of giddiness, and there may be frequent desire to 
make water, although little fluid is passed. Such premoni- 
tory symptoms may prevail for hours or for days previous to 
the My developed attack, or they may not occur ; or, occur- 
ring, may pass away. When anything of the kind is noticed 
in persons exposed to a high temperature, every means possible 
should be used to secure ventilation and movement of air, 
shade and coolness should be sought, cold water should be 
plentifully drunk, and the body should be well sponged with 
water, or a bath should be taken. A purgative, Prescription 
No. 27, 1 ounce, or 2 ounces of Prescription No. 60, will gene- 
rally be desirable. If, however, heat stroke ensues and, 
when due to the direct rays of the sun, it usually comeson 
without any such warning as above, then there is flushing of 
the face, heat of body and head, bloodshot eyes, strong quick 
pulse, stertorous snoring, or puffing breathing, or noisy, irre- 
gular, and incomplete breathing. In a very short period 
insensibility ensues, and sometimes convulsions. The temper- 
ature will be found very high, perhaps over 110® P. 

TreatmeTii, The patient is to be taken into the shade, or, 
if one is at hand, into as cool a room as possible, A bath- 
room may be the best place because of the water available. 
No stimulants are to he given, The temperature of the patient 
must be reduced as quickly as possible. The cold bath 
(p. 681), or cold sponging by the second method described 
(p. 672), may be adopt^. But when the temperature is very 
lidgh it is advisable not to place a mackintosh on the bed ; 
but to have the patient n^ed either on a string ctopoy, 
or lying on a cUch or Japanese reed mat laid over a wire- 
mattress bed. This will allow free access of air to aU parts 
of the body. A stream of cold water is allowed to play on the 
patient’s head from a distance of about 18 inches. This stream 
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should noi? ho continued lor more than a minute or so, when 
an ice-cap, or the coils {see, Chapter XX), may he placed on 
the head instead. The rectal ^mperature should be taken 
every fifteen minutes, and cold applications stopped when the 
thermometer registers 102®F, A hot-water bottle to the 
feet will help to guard against collapse, even when cold is 
being applied to the rest of the body. All the time the punkah 
should be allowed to play vigorously over the patient’s body. 
^^Hien breathing is laboured and the lips blue, benefit may bo 
obtained by bleeding the patient about 10 ounces. 

In some cases of high fever occurring during the hot 
weather, malaria is tlie cause, and an attack of ague may 
give rise to a hyperpyrexia like that of heat stroke. Some- 
times, also the two causes, excessive heat and the malarial 
parasite may act together. If there is any likelihood of the 
patient having malaria, he should at once be given 30 grains 
of quinine by the mouth. If intramuscula'' or intravenous 
injections of quinine are available, they are still more 
efficacious. But these methods can only bo employed by a 
doctor, who might also think fit to give an intravenous saline 
injection or to remove cerebro-spinal fluid by lumbar puncture, 
methods which are of avail in some cases. When the 
temperature has been reduced, 6 grains of calomel should 
be administered to the patient. 

Although recovery from heat stroke is often rapid, more 
tommonly fever and oppre-sed breathing prevail more or. 
less for some days. All forms of heat stroke are frequently 
followed by periodical headaches, by fever, by neuralgic 
affections, by dysentery, and sometimes by paralysis. They 
occasionally leave permanent injury of the brain, which may 
terminate in softening of that organ, or in insanity. Often, 
when recoveiy seems complete, the person is unable to bear 
any exposure to the sun, and is unfitted for active life in the 
tropics. 

Much may he done in the Prevention of Heat Sirohe, As a 
rule the people who get heat stroke are not in the best bodily 
health. The liability to heat stroke is increased by fatigue, 
mental excitement, depression of spirits, unduly heavy clothing, 
living and sleeping in crowded apartments, lack of ventilation, 
want of water, especially constipation, and the abuse of alco- 
holic drinlis. 

One or all of these causes may he seen operating in a body 
of troops who are about to disembark or to tranship from one 
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yessel to another. The men have often been suffering from 
constipation on board ship and are perhaps paraded unduly 
■early for a disembarkation that actually takes place an hour 
■or so later than was anticipated. Amongst such a body of 
men standing about, and all more or less excited at the pros- 
pect of their new surroundings, heat stroke is especially liable 
to occur. Similar causes may operate in civil life. In the 
hot weather care should be taken to lead a regular life with 
early horns for bed and rising, to avoid an undue amount of 
alcoholic stimulant, to ensure a regular action of the bowels, 
and to wear loose clothing with glare glasses when necessary. 
Water should be drunk freely before any prolonged exertion 
that has to be imdertakcn. The person who gets heat stroke 
is one who has not been perspiring freely. 

A mild form of Sun Fever may result from the direct rays 
of the sun, often not coming on till hours after the exposure. 
Of such nature are the cases where people attribute their head- 
ache or feverishness to a. ‘ touch of the sun.’ It is a common 
affection in children who have been playing in the sun, and 
the fever may not be evident tiU the evening or till the next 
day. The symptoms of severe oases indicate congestion of 
the membrane of the brain, add of some cases even meningitis. 
Many people who are exposed to the sun during the day expe- 
rience some feverishness afterwards, and often take no notice 
of it. It may disappear in a few hours, or it may cause a 
restless night, and perhaps diarrhoea. Or it may continue 
•with languor, weakness, loss of appetite, etc., the symptoms 
that commonly accompany any fever. 

Treatment. For a minor degree of sun fever, or for irrita- 
bility after exposure, a cold or tepid bath according to habit, 
rest and quiet under a punkah, and, if the bowels are confined, 
an aperient dose, are desirable. The more severe cases should 
be treated like those of heat stroke above described. On 
recovery from a severe attack leave to a cold climate or to 
the hills is acivisable ; and if headache is persistent, a course 
•of potassium iodide and bromide should be taken under 
medical advice. 

Hiccough. Consists of sudden, short, convulsive, spas- 
modic inspirations, attended by a peculiar sound produced in 
the larynx or upper part of the windpipe, spasmodic closure 
of the glottis, immediately followed by expiration. These 
con'vulsive inspirations often occur in paroxysms, succeeding 
each other at intervals of a few seconds. The paroxysm may 
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last only a few minutes, or may extend to hours or days. 
Hiccough, in most instances arises from indigestion, or from 
food too hastily swallowed. But it is sometimes present, as 
a symptom, during the progress of diseases of the liver and 
stomach, or of any other abdominal organ, and sometimes 
during influenza, lung diseases and brain infections. When 
depending on indigestion it may be generally relieved by 
taking a few grains of bicarbonate of soda and ginger, or by 
a little water. Sometimes in the case of indigestible food 
lodged in the stomach vomiting is required to produce relief, 
and a mustard emetic may be given. Spirits of camphor, 
chlorodyne, and sal volatile are also good remedies. Swallow* 
ing a piece of ice will sometimes give relief. When the 
attack is slight it may often be stopped by making a very 
full inspiration, and then holding the breath as long as possible. 
Strong pressure, with a belt tightly drawn round the body, 
oyer a pad on the pit of the stomach, will sometimes stop 
hiccough. Or pressing firmly near the end of the collar- 
bones next the throat with the thumb may be successful. 

Hydrophobia* The saliva from the mouth of a rabid 
animal, dog, jackal, wolf, or cat, contains the poisonous agent 
causing th^ disease. A very slight wound, either from the 
teeth or claws, if saliva be on the latter, is sufSicient to intro^ 
duce the poison into the system. Following a bite from a mad 
dog hydrophobia may come on after some weeks, or months *, 
but the usual incubation period is about six weeks. It does 
not follow that every one bitten by a mad dog must suffer 
from hydrophobia. The saliva may be wiped off by clothing, 
through which the animaFs fang passes ; or the person may 
escape without any assignable reason. 

SyTi^ioms. In most cases there is slight irritation at, or 
near, the scar of the wound, and there may be vague feelings, 
w uneasiness, melancholy, gloom, with irritability of temper, 
mgntful dreams, or shivering. Sometimes there is twitching 
of the muscles of the face also, in many cases, fear and dismay 
lest hytophobia should occur. After a few hours or days 
the patient complains of stiffness of the neck and diffi culty 
of DTeathmg, which suddenly pass into suffocative spasm 
most probaWy on some occasion when the patient attempts 

«nnk. These spasms recur at variable intervals of minutes 
or Durs, and eventually extend from the throat and chest 
to the muscles of the whole body, which are convulsed. The 
18 urgid, the eyeballs protruding, the patient foams 
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at the mouth, and claws at the throat as if to remove some 
obstruction. These general spasmodic seizures are succeeded 
by intervals of ease and relaxation. Between the spasms 
saliva which cannot be swallowed collects about the mouth, 
causing perpetual ‘ haAvldng ’ and spitting. At first these 
spasmodic attacks are excited only by attempts to swallow 
fluid ; later the sound or sight of fluids, suggestions to swallow 
anything, movements or loolcs of bystanders, draughts of air, 
rays of fight, the sight of anything white, or of a dog, may 
excite spasms. There is generally some rise of body tem- 
perature. As the throat spasm spreads to wide convxdsions, 
so the mental distress may proceed to frenzy, causing the 
patient to rush wildly about, in a state of maniacal fury. It 
is popularly supposed that the patient harks fike a dog, for 
wMch the ‘ hawldng ’ has been mistaken ; and that he tries 
to bite his attendants, for which the spasmodic movements 
of the jaws have been mistaken. The ordinary duration of 
hydrophobia is from one to four days, after which the person 
dies exhausted, or suffocated from spasm of the throat. Hy- 
drophobia may be mistaken for tetanus, and the distinctions 
are given under the latter disease. 

There is an affection, arising from nervous influence, or fear, 
after an injury by an animal which is mt mad. This is called 
e^yurious or J'alse hydrophobia, but the symptoms are very 
similar to those of the real disease. Instances of reputed 
recovery from hydrophobia are usually from this false form of 
the malady, which may be regarded as present when it can be 
proved that the sufferer has not been injured by a rabid animal. 

Treatment. Once hydrophobia develops death is certain 
to follow. All our efforts therefore should be devoted to the 
prevention of its onset in cases of bites from rabid animals. 
It is essential for this pmpose to go at once to one of the 
Pasteur Institutes established by Government at Kasaufi and 
Coonoor and in Burmah. The measures that should be adopted 
are here given in full as recommended by the Pasteur Insti- 
tute at Kasaufi. 

I. Meabuebs to be adopted ht the case of ae akmal 

BmEE BY A EABID AEBIAL AND MATTBE EELATENQ TO 

BABIES IN ANIMALS 

The biting animal should on no account be destroyed 
unless dangerous to human beings. Much more satisfactory 
evidence of rabies is got from observing the suspected animal 
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than by killing it and sending its brain for examination. More- 
over, the brain is often found to be useless for test on its arrival 
In any case a negative result of the test does not allow the 
inference that the animal was not rabid. The animal there- 
fore should be carefully chained up and observed for ten days. 
If it remained alive and well for ten days after the date of the 
bite, then rabies may be excluded altogether and consequently 
anti-rabic treatment becomes unnecessary. 

The case of the animal bitten must be distinguished from 
that of the biting animal. If the former is not very valuable 
it had better be destroyed at once and so prevented from 
causing any danger to human beings or other animals. If it is 
valuable or, for any other reason the owner refuses to have it 
destroyed, it should receive a course of prophylactic injections 
without delay. These courses which are obtainable from the 
Pasteur Institute, Kasauli, differ in amount according to the 
species and size of the animal to be treated. In ordering a 
course, therefore, the species of animal to be treated should 
be mentioned and, if a small animal, its approximate weight. 
The incubation period of rabies, i.e., the period subsequent 
to a bite, during which no symptoms show themselves, varies 
from about ten days as a minimum to several months as a 
maximum. If, then, the owner decides to keep the bitten 
animal it should be securely tied up and must be kept under 
strict restraint for at least three months from the date of being 
bitten. If taken for exercise it should only be on a stout 
chain and securely muzzled. 

Rabies occurs in two forms, known respectively as furious 
rabies and dumb rabies. Some of the symptoms and signs 
of developing rabies are those of brain irritation, some are 
those of paralysis. A rabid animal may show : (1) Skulking 
and changed demeanour or a tendency to snap, bite, or attack 
unprovoked other animals or human beings. It may at the 
same time exhibit signs of affection towards and no inclina- 
tion to bite its own master. (2) Tendency to stray from home. 
(3) Perversion of appetite. (4) Paralysis of the lower jaw. 
Paralysis or weakening of the extremities. (5) Escape of 
frothy or ropy saliva from the mouth. (6) Altered character 
of the bark. (7) Proneness to attack savagely a stick or other 
object held out towards it. Biting at imaginary objects. 
Tearing up ground in it-s neighbourhood. 

Pear of water is not a symptom in animals ; inability to 
eat or to lap fluids may not appear till very late in the disease* 
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In dumb rabies the symptoms are similar except that all 
symptoms of fury are absent. 

11. Meastoes to be taken by a person bitten by a rabid 

OR SUPPOSEDLY RABID ANIMAL 

The wound made by the bite should be washed, dried, 
and then thorouglily cauterised with pure carbolic acid, per- 
manganate of potash crystals, silver nitrate or other caustic. 

There are Wo methods of diagnosing rabies from an 
examination of the brain, namely the inoculation method and 
the microscopical method. Both of these methods require 
that a portion of the brain be sent to a laboratory, and conse- 
quently the skull of the animal must be opened. 

Don a pair of old leather gloves. Take a hammer and, 
ivith a few hard sharp blows, fracture into pieces through the 
intact skin the top and sides of the brain cavity. With a 
knife throw back the sldn and then remove, as carefully as 
possible, the pieces of fractiwed bone, in tliis way exposing 
the brain. For the inoculation method remove with a clean 
knife a small piece of brain about the size of a walnut and 
place it in a small bottle of pure glycerine. The bottle should 
be filled to the top with the glycerine. On no account is an 
antiseptic to bo allowed to come in contact with the piece of 
brain nor is anything to be added to the glycerine. For the 
microscopical method a special portion of the brain is desirable, 
namely the Hippocampiis major. As this is somewhat difficult 
to dissect out by anyone unaccustomed to such work, it is 
best to remove the brain entire. It should be at once wrapped 
in wool or tow and put into a wide-mouthed bottle fiUed to 
the top with the following solution : 

/'Potassium bichromate . 6 drachms. 

\ Mercuric perohloride . 7 drachms. 

Zenker’s fluid . j Glacial acetic acid . 7 drachms. 

hWater . . . up to 20 ounces. 

If glacial acetic acid is not available, ordinary acetic acid 
(21 drachms) will serve the purpose. 

If the brain is a large one, one-half of it only need be sent, 
as there is a Hippocampus major on each side ; for this purpose 
it should be divided exactly down the centre. The brain or 
half brain should be wrapped in tow or wool. The bottle 
should be filled to the top wth fluid and plenty of fluid used. 
If the above solution is not available country spirit or methy- 
lated spirit or 10 per cent, formalin will allow of a fairly good 
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microscopiool examination. It is important that the brain of 
the biting animal should be so sent that both inoculation 
and microscopic tests can be done. In removing the brain 
of a rabid animal, the greatest care must be taken not to allow 
the saliva or brain substance, both of which, as we have seen, 
contain the rabies vims, to come in contact with any cuts or 
abrasions on the hands or indeed with the hands at all. Both 
the bottles should now be carefully and firmly paclced with 
sawdust or cotton-wool in a box and dispatched to the institute 
to which the person bitten has been sent. 

The experimental method takes from two to six weeks 
to obtain any result, while the microscopical method can be 
carried out in a day or two ; but a negative result in either 
instance is, for various reasons, not proof positive that the 
animal was not mad. 

If the animal is under observation and appears quite 
healthy, the person bitten may with safety wait until it is 
settled from the observation of symptoms whether the animal 
is rabid or not. In the case of severe bites, however, or of 
bites on the head, face or neck, it is safer to commence 
treatment without delay. The treatment may be discontinued 
if the animal remains in perfect health for ten days after inflict- 
ing the bite. In cases of doubtful infection it is better' to 
send a detailed telegram of the facts to the Director, Pasteur 
Institute, for an opinion than to send a man ofi immediately 
on what may be a useless and expensive journey. The course 
of treatment lasts from seven to fourteen days. 

Hypochondriasis. This is a condition which is purely 
psychological. The rational of the disease is that a patient 
is fearful and anxious about something of which he is not 
conscious, something which remains in the unconscious part 
of his mind. He fees this anxiety on some bodily organ, 
or on some ideas connected with disease and in his conscious 
mind he only recognises these to be the cause of his anxiety. 
The root of the anxiety and fear may be sexual or a failure- 
to adjust himself to life, or some forgotten event of which 
he was ashamed, or some childish fear or experience in child- 
hood. For the elucidation and cure of this condition, expert 
psychological treatment is necessary as no amount of ordinary 
persuasion will convince him of his error. 

These cases though sometimes ridiculous are to be taken 
seriously, as the condition may pass on to more serious mental 
disease. In mild cases the following measures may help tho 
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patient. A clinnge of habits and environment should ho 
tried ; in severe cases leave home should be applied for. 

In cases of home sickness associated ■with hypochondriasis 
the condition is usually hysterical. Ilbiess being sought as 
a solution of the problems of the patient’s environment. 

The life of the patient should be organised into a routine, 
and any error in diet or habits corrected. 

Hysteria. The hysterical symptom is an attempted- 
solution of some difficulty by the unconscious part of the 
mind. Tliis difficulty should be sought for by a competent 
psychologist, who will be able to suggest some better solution 
to the conscious mind. There is probably an underlying 
tendency to hysteria— the hysterical temperament being one 
that is marked by an unnatural craving for s3Tnpathy, It is 
much commoner in women ; but does occur amongst men, 
both European and Indian, it may also occur in children. 
Hysteria may manifest itself in one of two ways, either by 
some distm’bance of function and train of nervous symptoms 
or by convulsive fits. The principal nervous symptoms are : 
Flatulence, flushings, hiccough, palpitations, choking sensa- 
tions, and loss of voice. Pain in various parts of the body, 
loss of all sensation in parts of the body, or paralysis of one 
or more limbs. Nearly every ailment may bo simulated by 
hysteria, and the patient will plaintively detail symptoms 
very similar to those of real disease. Thus it may be supposed 
that an hysterical woman is suffering from inflammation 
of the bowels, or of the womb, or of the throat, when there is 
nothing of the kind the matter. Stiffness, or even paralysis 
of a joint, affections of the spine, retention of un'ne, stricture 
of the gullet, may aU be hysterical manifestations. 

The reader must not regard the hysterical patient as a 
malingerer. Although too much sympathy should not be 
shown, yet the disorder really exists in the mind of the patient, 
and the pains are actually felt. In some cases, however, the 
hysterical patient goes so far as to make disease, apparently 
for the purpose of creating that sympathy for which she has 
a morbid craving, and she may then stick pins or needles 
into the flesh, or swallow them. She will sometimes refuse 
food, but will obtain it surreptitiously ; or she will secrete 
and swallow blood or other fluid, so that she may afterwards 
vomit it up, as if from disease. Frequently, in cases of 
hysteria, the monthly functions are irregular. 

When convulsive hysterical fits occur, they are usually 
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characteristic. The patient, usuallj^ a young girl, in consc- 
quenco of mental excitement, stiddcjily loses commniul of her 
feelings and actions, Slic subsides on a conch or in some 
comfortable position, throws herself about grinding her teeth, 
clenching her fists, shaking her hair loose ; she dutches at 
anyone or anything near her, kicks, cries and laughs alternate- 
ly. Tlie C 3 ^cbnllB may bo turned upwards and tlio c^^clids 
opened and shut rapidlj". At times froth appears at the lips, 
and other irregular symptoms may develop. 

Sometimes such nttadcs arc dilTicult to distinguish from 
epileptic fits. The distinctive features are given on p. 171 
under Epilepsy. Hysteria should not be confused with noura- 
Bthenia (see p. 209). 

Treatment. During the paroxysm the di’c.^is sliould be 
loosened, plenty of fresh air should bo allowed, a fan should 
be used, and cold water, vinegar, or cau-dc-CoIogno may be 
sprinkled on tho face, smclling-snlts, or the sniolcc from burnt 
feathers applied to the nostrils, and the extremities shoulcl be 
well nibbed. Tlierc is no remedy like a budget of cold water. 
Throw the water quickly over the head and cliest : it nets 
‘like a charm.* %stcrical persons should not, however, be 
treated roughly ; for it does not follow that because a person 
is liystcricnl she may not have some other disease. On the 
other hand, sympathj is viisplacdj and will usually make 
an hysterical person worse. Although l^vstcrical patients 
cannot altogether avoid their altaekp, tlicy can, to a cerfain 
extent, guard themselves against the seizures ; and tlii.p, tliC)^ 
should be made to understand, they arc expected to do. In 
the intervals between the fits, good food, good air, exercise, 
employment for the mind, attention to the bowels, and cold 
bathing are necessary. If the monthly flow is deficient or 
irregular, attention must be directed to this condition. 

The treatment of hysteria apart from the fits should l)c 
more mental than medicinal. Drugs are not much j-cquired. 
Any physical cause of ill-health or depression .should be amov- 
ed and tho patient placed under the care of a firm but kind 
friend in quiet surroundings. As mentioned above the assist- 
ance of a competent psychologist may produce considerable 
improvement in the condition. 

Insomniai Insomnia or sleeplessness is a S 3 ^mplom that 
may arise from various causes, of which the commonest in 
India is neurasthenia {see p. 209). But in the absence of 
neurasthenia or of anaimia from any cause, sleeplessness ma}" 
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arise from dj^spepsia, mental anxiety or excitement, late meals, 
alcohol, tobacco, or strong tea or coffee at night, want of 
exercise, close, unventilated rooms, too soft or too hard beds, 
from cold feet, and, in India, from heat, and mosquitoes. 
Every case must therefore be treated on its own merits. The 
dyspeptic should not go to bed with an undigested meal in 
the stomach, and should avoid alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee 
at night. Regular hours of retiring should bo adopted, so 
that the force of habit may be enlisted. Exercise is necessary, 
and should be taken to the verge of fatigue. The work of 
the day should be dismissed from ho mind, and any excite- 
ment, such as reading works of fiction at night, should be 
avoided. Intervals of relaxation must be insisted upon, and 
in bad case entire mental rest. When the tone of the system 
is lowered, as in neurasthenia, a moderate supper of plainly 
cooked and nutritious food frequently predisposes to sleep. 
In other cases a glass of water taken before retiring does 
good, and a night-cap in the form of stimulants is 
often of benefit, in those accustomed to it, while for others 
a cup of hot milk or ovaltine at bed time may be found of 
assistance. In all instances the bedroom should be well venti- 
lated, the window open, the bed in the middle of the room, or 
else have the bed on the veranda or out of doors entirely. 
When the patient is neurasthenic, the treatment laid down for 
that condition (p. 209) must be adopted. In the case of the 
European long leave home will often be necessary to deal 
adequately with insomnia. For old people, or those with 
weak circulation, a hot bottle to cold feet is desirable. It 
must be remembered that after the age of 50, 5 to 6 hours 
sleep is often sufficient, otherwise in adolescents and adults 

to 8 hours should be aimed at. Bromide of potassium, 
Prescription No. 55, may be taken, two hours before the sleep 
is desired — a medicine especially useful in cases of sleepiness 
by day and wakefulness at night. But, as far as possible, 
it is best to avoid drugs. Sometimes motoring, or a warm 
bath at bedtime, produces the necessary amount of sleepiness. 
The hot weather is a potent cause of sleeplessness in India. 
The minimum of clothing should be worn at night, and pro- 
vided a bath towel is wrapped round the abdomen there need 
be no fear of a chill, even if a ceilling fan or punkah is used. 
Late hours and heavy dinners should also be avoided in the 
hot weather in the plains. 

Jaundice. In this disease the skin becomes yellow, which 
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has led to the malady being spoken of as ydlovD jwmdm. The 
two main classes are : JanndicSj dne to some obstruction, 
mechanical or caused by disease, which prevents the oidfiow 
of bile from the liver ; or to an obstruction, generally due to 
disease, which prevents the flow of bile in the liver. In either 
class the excess is absorbed by the blood. The whites of the 
eyes assume a greenish or yellow tint ; the bowels are confined, 
the faeces are white, or clay-coloured, but the urine is of a 
deep yellow ; the sto generally itches, and there is a bitter 
taste in the mouth, coated tongue, and nausea, especially in 
the morning. The cause of all these appearances is bile in 
the blood. Other symptoms that commonly accompany 
jaundice are a slow pulse, undue tendency to bleeding, and 
great depression of spirits and irritability. 

Jaundice may be Umpvrary or pemancnf. 

Temjiorary jaundice may be the result of congestion of the 
liver [see p. 2031. Qr it mav arise from a gall-stone in the 
bile-duct preventing the passage of bile {see p. 174). It also 
occurs during certain kinds of fevers. But usually, temporary 
jaundice is the result of a catarrh in the small bile-ducts. This 
catarrh often is accompanied by catarrh of the stomach. For 
jaundice of this nature, known as catarrhal jaundice, from 3 
to 5 grains of calomel should be taken at once, and 1 ounce 
of Prescription No. 60 thrice daily. The food should consist 
of skimmed milk {see p. 609), Horlick’s milk, orange 
juice, sweetened with Glucose and made into a drink, and 
clear soups; no alcohol should be taken. This diet should 
be persisted in until the stools become brown in colour and the 
urine loses its dark tint. If there is any rise of temperature 
the patient must be in bed. In addition to this 10 grains of 
hexamine should be taken twice daily for a week ; and hot 
fomentations or poultices {see p. 676) applied over the liver. 
It is essential that the bowels be freely open. 

This common form of jaundice, though generally mild in 
its nature, is often debilitating and sometimes very depressing 
mentally to the patient. Sometimes the colour takes several 
weeks to leave the skin and the eyes. The sufierer will be 
benefited by a holiday of a month or two after such an attack. 

Barely severe mental symptoms occur in the course of 
jaundice ; the outlook then is bad. 

Permanent jaundice depends on some serious or organic 
disease of the liver or other internal organ. 

Kidney, Diseases of the. The kidneys are subject to 
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inflanimation and to certain other diseases. Of the other 
diseases stone in the Iddnoy is described on p. 353, nrhile 
accounts of gravel and of other munaiy conditions are given 
on pp. 175 and 180 rospeotively. Besides this the Iddnoy 
may be infected bj' tuberculosis (see p. 236), by tumour, or 
by other conditions unnecessary to mention here. 

Infiamimiion of the kidneys or nephritis is sometimes called 
after the name of the physician who described it, BrighVs 
disease. The inflammation may be acute or chronic. 

Acute Nephritis. The principal causes of acute nephi'itis 
are septic tonsils, septic skin conditions, or the toxins of some 
of the fevers, especially scarlet fever, diphtheria and small- 
pox. Exposure to cold and damp may precipitate the attack. 
And sometimes in pregnancy nephritis occurs wthout evident 
cause. The symptoms are slight dropsy [see p. l.'iS), especially 
kbout the face, and pain in the loins, the pain being on both 
sides if, as usually is the case, both kidnej's are affected. The 
pain strikes downwards towards the groin, and is of a dull, 
diffused, deep-seated character, increased by firm pressure, 
by coughing, or sneezing. It is also increased by straighten- 
ing the leg on the affected side, and the patient sometimes 
lies on his back with his legs dranm up. Headache is 
a frequent complaint. Pain however may be slight or 
absent and the urine is scanty, and voided painfully, 
at short intervals ; it frequently contains albumen, and often 
becomes dark from the presence of blood. There is usually 
considerable feverishness, and the bowels are mostly confined. 

Acute nephritis has to be diagnosed from lumbago [see 
p. 207). There may be no dropsy at all. The course of this 
disease is variable ; sometimes it is brief with complete 
recovery ; loo often it is long and leaves a permanent wealc- 
ness of the kidney establishing the condition known as chronic 
Bright’s disease. 

Treatment. It is of considerable importance to have the 
advice of a medical man in the treatment of this condition. 
If this caimot be obtained, the patient should be put to bed 
and guarded against chill ; he should be clad in flannels and 
put between blankets, provided the weather is not very hot. 
Fluids should be restricted to a maximum of 2 pints a day in 
adults but in children pints should be sufficient. For the 
first 48 hours the fluid hould consist of glucose, fruit juice and 
water. The bowels should be well opened with a saline 
purge. Prescription 27 is suitable and should be given in 
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sufficient quantity to produce two loose motions in the 24 
hours. The loins should be fomented with hot turpentine 
stupes and cupping (p. 688) may be practised. 

As the urine increases in quantity and imp:oves in colour 
which it generally does after 48 hours the diet can be slowly 
increased by adding bread and butter, biscuits and half a 
pint of milk and after a further day, milk one or two pints. 
Bread, butter, biscuits, jam, milk pudding may be given. 
After 10 days steamed fish and chicken, vegetables may be 
given in the diet if the condition of the patient is satisfac- 
tory. 

Ohronk Nephritis, Chronic Bright^s disease exists in 
several forms. One form follows the acute nephritis just 
described. Another, though apparently due to the same 
causes as acute nephritis, starts insidiously instead of with a 
sudden onset. Another form is due, as a rule, to degenera- 
tion of the arteries, both those of the body generally and those 
of the kidney especially, and this form is seen in the strenuous 
worker, the gouty, the syphilitic, or alcoholic ; and some- 
times is due to lead poisoning. Whatever form presents, 
certain changes in the structure of the kidneys occur which 
lead to a number of different symptoms. The most promi- 
nent early sign is the occurrence in the urine of a substance 
called albumen. But the fact of albumen, being found in 
the urine is mt always demonstrative of Bright’s disease* 
Albumen occurs in the urine of some persons after a cold bath 
or after certain articles of diet. Albumen not infrequently 
occurs during, or after, an attack of any fever. In some 
persons it occurs after any great muscular exertion. In most 
of these instances there is little or no actual disease of the 
kidney. If, m addition to albumen, oasts of the tubes which 
secrete the urine and which form part of the structure of the 
Money m found in the urine, it is evidence of kidney disease. 
But to discover these casts the urine must be examined with 
a microscope. In addition to albumen in urine, the early 
s^ptoms of Bright’s disease are : Diminution in the amount 
of urine passed, having to rise several times in the night to 
m^e water, a dull uneasiness in the lower part of the back, 
mcugestion and debility without any evident cause. When 
such symptoms occur and albumen is also found permanently 
^ t^ere is grave cause for uneasiness. But often 

t ^ msease comes on so gradually and imperceptibly 
that It 18 only discovered by the condition of the urine. As 
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the disease progresses it is further marked by increasiug debility 
. with headache, drowsiness, pallor, pufi&ness about the eyes, 
shortness of bmath, frequent disposition to make water, 
especially at night, dyspeptic symptoms, and sometimes 
nausea, or even vomiting. At a later stage the heart usually 
becomes implicated and dropsy almost always occurs (see 
p. 158). There is also a great tendency in those suffering 
from Bright’s disease to bronchial affections, convulsions, 
epileptiform, and apoplectic attacks. In some form of chronic 
nephritis severe dropsy is a feature throughout, even before 
the heart becomes involved. 

Treatment, The various forms of chronic nephritis require 
considerable sldll in their diagnosis and treatment. Forms 
that have scanty urine and dropsy and somewhat resemble 
acute nephritis should be treated on the lines of that disease. 
That is to say, the bowels should be kept freely open, the diet 
should be liquid, and the skin made to act freely by means of 
vapour baths and the other means above described. As these 
patients are invariably anaemic Prescription Ifo. 51 may be 
given thrice dally with benefit. The most important thing 
in the treatment of these cases is to get thorn to reside in a 
warm and equable climate, such as that of Bengal, Bombay, 
or Madras. It is the cold season of Upper India that we find 
so bad for these cases. 

In the other varieties of chronic Bright’s disease, it is still 
more difficult to lay doTO rules for treatment, because the 
indications will differ with the needs of each case. Often the 
disease is latent, and treatment is sought for some trifling 
sjmptom apparently unconnected ■with the kidneys. The 
urine is usually freely secreted ; where it is not, Prescription 
No. 4:6 may be given thrice daily with benefit. When dropsy 
occurs or there are signs of heart implication, the need is 
pressing. A medical man must be called in now ; as indeed 
he should be at the beginning . 

Some special features in the nursing of cases of kidney 
disease are given in Chapter XIX. 

Leprosy. Leprosy is a chronic disease due to infection 
by a special bacillus 

This bacillus may take up its situation more in the skin 
or in the nerves, or in both, and according to this selection the 
appearance of the patient ■will vary. When the sldn is more 
affected there ■will be much thickening of eyebrows, nose, 
ears, and other parts, especially of the face, which may give 
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the patient the characterisfcic * leonine* expression.^ When 
the nerves are more affected one or botli hands arc liable to 
become withered and claw-like. Also certain areas of slcin 
may lose their normal pigment or become discoloured. Such 
areas are likely to be insensitive to the sensations of pain and 
touch, and especially to those of heat and cold. Often the 
first appearance of a leper before the doctor is for 'treatment 
of a bum that he has suffered through not feeling that some- 
thing very hot was toucliing him. 

The discoloured patches on a leper’s sldn are often popularly 
confused \vith the dead-white marlcs of Loucoderina (5cc p. 38.*)) 
which is quite a different disease. A leper is never * as white 
as snow.’ Most lepers are of the ‘ mixed ’ variety of the 
disease, showing both skin and nerve lesions. As the disease 
progresses the trophic changes in the nerves of the extremities 
become more marked, and the ends of fingers or toes may 
drop off, or part of the substance of tlio digits become absorbed. 
Leprous lesions in the eye sometimes render the unfortunate 
blind. 

Even if leprosy be entirely untreated the disease in course 
of time loses its virulence and its infectivity and may leave 
the patient a physical ^T^ock, with loss perliaps of fingers and 
toes and disfigurement and crippling, but not at this stage 
infectious to others. Such a case is said to be “ burnt-out ” 
and most of the leprous beggars one sees by the roadside are 
in this condition. The early case of leprosy and often also 
the dangerously infective case may be quite um*ecogni8ablo 
as such by a non-medical person, who may think ho is seeing 
a perfectly healthy man. That is the important point about 
leprosy, that it requires a slalled observer to recognise it in 
the early stages when it is most amenable to treatment. 
Europeans rarely become infected 'with leprosy in India, 
because they are of cleanly habits ; but all the same if one 
lives in a part where leprosy is common it is well to have one’s 
servants examined on engagement by a doctor to make sure 
they are healthy, especially a servant who has a discoloured 
patch of skin. 

Much can be done in the treatment of leprosy and the disease 
is not the hopeless affair it is popularly supposed to be. It is 
important that the patient should he in good hygienic sur- 
roundings and well cared for. Good food is an important 
factor and there are various forms of specific treatment by 
injection which are of great benefit. The sufferer should be 
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placed under capable medical charge as soon as possible, 
preferably at one of the many leprosy clinics, several of 
which are established in India. The treatment usually 
lasts for years, but if the patient has been obtained early the 
.outlook is hopeful. Those who treat leprosy do not speak 
of a patient being ' cured ’ , because sometimes after long 
interval there is recrudescence of the disease : so they feel 
themselves on more scientific ground if they say a patient has 
become ‘ symptom free ’ or that the disease is “ arrested ”, 
and there are very many lepers who reach that happy stage in 
whom the disease does not recur. 

Liver, Diseases oi the. The liver is the largest gland in 
the body and, for the reasons given herein, is especially subject 
to disease in the tropics. The following are the commonest 
affections of the liver, though it should be remembered that 
the liver, like other organs, is subject also to tumours and 
to other disease. Other affections of the liver have already 
been described under Gall-stones and Jaundice, to which 
reference should be made. 

Liver, Congestion of the. Congestion of the liver may 
be active or passive ; that is to say, there may be an active 
dilatation of the liver vessels which allows more blood to cir- 
culate in that organ, or the blood may be dammed back into 
the liver by reason of mechanical obstruction to the onflow 
of the blood from the liver to the heart. 

Passm congestion is found as a result of heart and lung 
diseases. The liver may be so much enlarged and so tender 
in these cases as to lead one to think that organ itself is dis- 
eased, when really the trouble is due to the heart or the lungs. 
Such passive congestion should be treated by attention to the 
cause, usually the heart. Rest in bed on a light diet, com- 
bined with 1 drachm of jalap powder, or 3 grains of mercury 
pill at night, followed by 1 ounce of Prescription No. 27 in 
the morning, will benefit. Hot fomentations over the liver 
will also relieve this symptom ; but the condition is one de- 
manding the attention of a qualified physician. 

Active congestion or hypermmm of the liver is a condition 
especially common in warm countries and one that demands 
attention, because if neglected it may lead to actual inflam- 
mation of the organ. The causes of this frequency hr the 
tropics lie partly in the feeding and partly in the liability to 
chills. Scanty clothing, especially on a hot night, may expose 
.•the surface of the organ, active after a meal, to a cold current 
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of air from wind or punkah. While a sedentary life, excessive 
eating, especially of rich and spiced foods, and drinking, 
especially of alcoholic liiiuors, are causes that bring more 
blood to the liver. 

The symptoms of hepatic congestion arc : Coated tongue, 
a bad taste in the mouth, depression of spirits, defective 
appetite, headache, bowels acting irregularly, occasionally 
bilious dian*hooa, but olton constipation, nausea, a sense of 
weight and fulness in the right side, and pain or uneasiness in 
the tip of the right shoulder, or under the shoulder-blade. 
Similar symptoms arc sometimes spoken of as torpor of the 
liver. Wien such symptoms exist in a minor degree, the 
person is regarded as bilious. Biliousness may, hov'cvcr, be 
evidenced by dyspeptic headache. 

The tnaimcnl of active congestion of the liver consists in 
the avoidance of those factors mentioned above that predis- 
pose to it. Warm covering to the part and a light non- 
stimulating diet are essential. If pain is severe a poultice 
over the liver will give relief. At night take one or two pills 
of Prescription No. 65, and the next morning, if necessary, 
1 ounce of Prescription No. 27. The bowels must be kept 
vs'ell open. As the patient gets better inodcrato exercise 
should be taken ; but even after that alcohol must bo strictly 
avoided. If the condition is obstinate a change home and the 
discipline of a spa is advisable. Should the symptoms persist 
or be accompanied by rise of temperaturo a doctor should 
be consulted at once, as it may bo indicative of actual inflam- 
mation of the liver and amenable to emetine treatment. 

Liver, Inflammation o! the. The causes of inflamma- 
tion of the liver, or hepatitis, are similar to those of active 
congestion, above described. But there is one other important 
factor, and that is the connection of liver inflammation with 
amcebic dysentery (5cc p. 120). The same amoeba which 
causes tliis dysentery may travel from the bowel to the liver, 
causing inflammation there, which ma}- go on to abscess. It 
is very important to recognise this, because in emetine wo have 
a specific ready against the aniccba, and so can prevent abscess 
coming on. It is also important to know that the dysentery 
may have occurred several months previously and have been 
forgotten, or may even never have been recognised. There 
may have been only a mild diarrhoea or not even that. 

The sympiof}n8 of inflammation of the liver are : Pain in 
fbe right side, increased by pressure under the ribs, by a'^Iong 
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breath , by coughing, by l 3 'mg-on the left side. There is also 
pain in the shoulder, and often a, dragging sensation at the 
pit.bf_the stomach. The whites of the eyes may turn j^ellow, 
the urine js highly coloimed, there is nausea or. vomiting, there 
maj^be either costiveness or diarrhoea. The disease is gene- 
rally marked by febrile symptoms, but in some case there is 
little fever. Sometimes it may be distinctly made out that 
Se^fiveFis enlarged, but this is not always the case. Some 
times the fever is the only tiling complained of and it may be 
high and continuous, or only with an evening rise. . 

For the trenlment of hepatitis a doctor should be consulted 
at once as ho may be able to determine by microscopical 
examination or otherwise whether the amoeba is causing the 
inflammation. Meanwhile no harm can be done by hot 
fomentations over the liver, and if pain is severe there, si.x 
to ten leeches. An ounce of Prescription No. 27 should also 
be taken unless diarrhoea is actually present. If no doctor is 
available, give a course of emetine-bismuth-iodide as des- 
cribed in tlie first part of the treatment for dysentery on 
page 122. If emetine is unobtainable, give ipecacuanha 
poivder by the mouth in one dose of 40 grains, preceded by 
10 minims of tincture of opium taken 20 minutes previously. 
But do not delay in taking the patient to a place where he 
can obtain skilled aid and more active treatment. 

Liver, Abscess of the. Liver abscess may be due to- 
various causes, and there may be one or many abscesses 
present. But much the commonest kind in India is one 
abscess only and that due to the action of the amoeba that 
has travelled to the liver from the large intestine. In this 
connection all that has been said under Amoebic Dysentery 
should be read here so that the connection between the two 
may be understood. The symptoms of hepatic abscess may 
show themselves in various ways : 

(1) Rapidly, during an attack of inflammation of the liver. 
If during such a condition sliivering occurs, followed by cold 
sweats, obstinately furred tongue, scanty and high-colo^d 
urine, depositing much sediment, fever increased at mght, 
and diarrhoea, there will be every reason to fear formation- 
of abscess. 

(2) Gradually, or during chronic inflammation. The ^ost 
frequent manner, however, in which abscess manifests itself 
is after the prominent symptoms of acute inflammation have 
been relieved. The patient does not recover health, remains 
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wealc and languid, and after a variable period experiences 
occasional chills, with feverishness towards evening. This 
soon assumes a hectic character, and is accompanied by a 
tongue furred in the centre, red at the tip and edges. Weight 
and uneasiness are experienced in the right side, and the 
palms of the hands are dry. 

(3) Imidiouslyt or 7 oi(hout 'previous inilammafion. But 
liver abscess sometimes occurs without any previous decided 
symptoms, or there may be simply loss of flesh, or a vague 
sense of uneasiness, or obtuse dull pain, or a feeling of weight 
in the side, with perhaps sliglit cough. These anomalous 
feelings are signs often scarcely appreciable ; or, it observed, 
are considered too trhdal to induce application for medical 
advice. Often it is not until shivering and cold sweats, vith 
swelling of the liver appear that the serious nature of the 
disease is recognised. 

(4) During the progress of dysentery* If tlio languor, the 
emaciation, and evening fever arc greater than can be account- 
ed for by the violence of the dysentery, if the tongue becomes 
furred in the centre and red at the tip and edges, and if there 
is uneasiness and weight in the side there will be little doubt 
that abscess has occurred. A fit of shivering in addition 
would render the matter certain. 

When abscess forms it may appear as a swelling in the 
side or near the pit of the stomach, when it is said to point 
externally ; or it may burst into the stomach and be emptied 
by vomiting ; or into the bowels, and the matter may pass 
away in the stools ; or into the lungs, wlion the contents may 
he coughed up ; or otherwise into the cavities of the ohesfc 
and bowels, from which there is no escape. 

The presence of an abscess should, however, bo recognised 
before it has gone so far as these signs would indicate. 

In the absence of medical aid the treatment of liver abscess 
must Consist in the administration of emotine-bismuth-iodide 
as described under inflammation of the liver, and in this case 
the drug should be continued for 10 days. If the abscess 
points, do not open the abscess, but get the patient under 
medical aid as quickly as possible. In the absence of emetine 
ipecacuanha powder in drachm doses is to bo given, as des- 
cribed on the preceding page. If the dose is vomited, 
repeat it. 

Liver, Cirrhosis of the. Cirrhosis of the liver is of the 
nature of a chronic inflammation of the organ. In course of 
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time the liver becomes hard from the fibrous tissue that is 
formed in it, and usually slirints in size. In Europe the 
commonest . cause is chronic alcoholism ; in India there are 
other causes at work, that act through the bowel. 

In cirrhosis of the liver the countenance becomes sallow, 
the skin dry, the patient despondent and debilitated. The* 
stools, which may be loose or the reverse, are generally clay- 
coloured, while the urine is often high-coloured from bile. 
Sometimes the person becomes jaundiced. Discharge of 
blood from the bowels and bleeding from the nose are also 
liable to occur. The face becomes pinched, and the limbs 
thin, though the belly often is prominent. Sometimes dropsy 
of the belly occurs and the patient has to be tapped. 

The complaint is a chronic one and a doctor must be con- 
sulted for ireatmenL All spices in food are to be avoided as 
weU as all alcohol ; and the bowels must be kept open, if 
necessary, by morning saline draughts. 

Lumbago. This term implies severe pain and tendernessr 
of the muscles of the loins, aggravated by motion, often pre- 
venting the patient from walldng, and frequently occurring 
suddenly. It is a variety of chronic rheumatism or fibrositis. 
Lumbago often arises from cold or follows unaccustomed exer- 
tion, such as digging or similar muscular strain. But thoi^h 
one of the events mentioned may be the immediate exciting 
cause of the attack, there is more often than not a predisposing 
cause which it is more important to discover than the existing 
cause. The predisposing cause of lumbago or of other focus 
of fibrositis or of muscular rheumatism, is often a small focus 
of septic matter somewhere in the body and sometimes not 
making its local presence obvious. The septic focus may 
be in the teeth, the tonsils, in of the sinuses connected with 
the nose, in the appendix or in some other part of the bowel, 
in the urinary tract or elsewhere ; and sometimes a very 
thorough overhaul with the aid of X-rays is necessary before 
the seat of trouble can be detected. One of the first things 
to do is to have the teeth X-rayed, because it is not uncom- 
mon to find there is unsuspected trouble at the apex of 
one or more teeth. 

Erom what is said above it is evident that the most im- 
portant part of treatment is to try to discover and then to 
remove a possible focus of sepsis. Eor this purpose the 
patient must put himself in the hands of his medical man 
aided by radiologist and pathologist ; treatment of a 
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predisposing cause when found will be in accordance with its 
nature and site, apart from that a similar treatment may be 
adopted as that given for sciatica. The same remedies, 
internal and external, are of avail. Keep the bowels 
open and apply hot fomentations locally. Ironing the 
back with a hot flat iron, a piece of brown paper interven- 
ing, is often beneficial. 

Meningitis* Meningitis or inflammation of the membranes 
round the brain and spinal cord may occur as an infectious 
fever called cerebro-spinal fever, an account of which is given 
on p. 4:5. Meningitis may also result from injury or extension 
of inflammation from the outside to mthin. Or meningitis 
may occur as a complication of certain fevers such as pneu- 
monia, enteric fever, or small-pox. 

But the commonest cause of all meningitis is the tubercle 
bacillus, and a fuller and^ separate account of tuberculous 
meningitis will be found under the head of Tuber- 
culosis. 

Myxoedema. Myxocdema results, except under conditions 
noted on pp. 179, 180, more in connection with atrophy or 
shrivelling of the thyroid gland than with enlargement. It is 
characterised by swelling of the skin, especially of the face, 
which appears enlarged, and of the hands, which lose .shape- 
liness, The skin looks dry and rough ; but the skin does 
not pit on pressure with the finger as in dropsy, the cause 
of the swelling being not water but a gelatinous {colloid) 
deposit. A similar deposit takes place in internal organs. 
Iriitability of temper, slowness of speech, loss of memory, are 
other results. The malady principally occurs to adult females. 

Myxoedema can be cured by administration of thyroid 
extract in tablets, under medical supervision, 

Neuralgia, The term neuralgia is applied to pain along 
the course of any nerve, when there is no evident disease of 
the nerve such as inflammation, neuritis. Very often neuralgic 
pain is really ‘ referred * pain, the cause of the trouble being 
somewhere else (see p. 33). Although neuralgia may be in 
any part of the body, its commonest situation is on the face. 
It is usually confined to one side of the face, and comes on 
suddenly. The pain can be most severe. Often it leaves 
after a certain number of hours, to recur again the next day 
at the same time. This may go on for several days or weeks, 
and then be cured. Or a period of remission may extend over 
months, after which the pain may start again. 
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In the imtmenf of neuralgia 'ive must consider fii’st of all 
the cause. Very often the pain is referred from a carious or 
otherwise unhealthy tooth, even though the tooth should 
itself be painless. A dentist should be consulted.^ The next 
most common local cause is an error of refraction in the eyes, 
for which purpose an oculist should be seen. Apart from 
such local causes, sometimes general diseases such as malaria, 
syphilis, anaemia, rheumatism, and gout may be the cause of 
the neuralgia and by treatment of these conditions cure may 
be obtained. Sometimes it is impossible to find a cause. 
There are some cases that do ivell if an immediate aperient, 
such as 4 grains of calomel, is given. In other cases if no 
local cause has been found, nor any special indication amongst 
the general diseases named above, give 10 grains of quinine 
sulphate in the morning and 6 grains in the evening ; even in 
non-malarial cases this often does good. In addition to that 
take Prescription No. 55, to each dose of which add 5 gi-ams 
of butyl-chloral hydrate and 10 mimms of tincture of gelse- 

mium. . . , 

If that gives no relief try 10 grains of aspirin, ana lie 
down in a dark room for half an hour. In addition to theoe 
internal medicines, the painful course of the nerve ® 
painted with aconite liniment, or rubbed over vrith a little 
menthol. . 

Neurasthenia, Neurasthenia is a condition of weakness 
or exhaustion of the nervous system, giving ris® ^ various 
forms of mental and bodily inefficiency. It should be under- 
stood that neurasthenia is a distinct disease from h;^teria -- 
though the two resemble each other in some ways. Hysteiia 
is a disease of the mind ; neurasthenia is a disease of the 
bodily nervous system with a definite physical cause, Neuras- 
.. thenia is extremely common in India, both in Indians an 
Europeans. The hot-weather, early-morning irritability ol 
the average European male in India, commonly called kver, 
is an example of neurasthenia. One cause in India is e 
trying climate ; this, together with overwork and worry, 
are the principal causes. The East was not intende o 
hustle in ; but the modem demand for efficiency and 
strain of competition have been introduced, and tire ou e 
conscientious worker before’ his time. Neurasthenia or nerve 
weakness is lilcely to accompany any other form of fatigue or 
weakness, such as that following a long illness, especia y 
enteric fever. Other causes are abuse of drugs, a co o , 
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or sexual excesses. One strong predisposing cause lies in 
heredity— some people are bom with neurotic constitu- 
tions. 

The sufierer may appear physically debilitated, or he may 
not seem much altered. His face, as a rule, shows chronic 
tiredness. Ho is usually extremely irritable: if a woman, 
she may he emotional He worries unnecessarily over trifles 
that he knows to be trifles ; but is unable to persuade himself 
not to do so. Sometimes his mind is unusually active : this 
may be the case at night when he should be sleeping, and so 
he often suffers from insomnia. Sometimes gastric symptoms 
predominate, and he is dyspeptic and constipated (see 
Nervous Dyspepsia on p. 107). Fatigue comes very quickly 
after any occupation ho takes up. Ho often jumps at any 
noise, and is readily startled. Tlie neurasthenic is, in brief, 
easily tired and easily frightened, 

For all this there is a physical cause, and the treatment is 
to remove it. Obviously for a tired nervous system the 
correct thing is rest and a holiday is necessary for the neuras- 
thenic ; a quiet holiday with a suitable friend. If he suffers 
from insomnia he should, if possible, go home to England, 
as once insomnia starts it may be obstinate. 

Apart from this the gasfcro-intesfcinal canal requires atten- 
tion. In some cases the neurasthenia is due to accumulation 
of decomposing products in the large intestine. Read 'the 
article on Constipation, and adopt the measures therein given 
for promoting movement of the large intestine. 

Li those physically equal to it, cold baths and moderate 
exercise should be adopted. If the condition has become 
severe, especially if there has been insomnia, the use of hydro- 
therapy in a sanitorium is indicated, or even a modified 
rest cure. 

Either of these courses may be followed by a holiday in 
a bracing climate, or a month in Switzerland. Sometimes a 
motoring tour makes a good after-cure, especially where there 
has been insomnia. Massage is also useful. 

Drugs should be avoided as much as possible. The glycero- 
phosphates may be taken in moderation under medical advice. 
But the patient must not be led astray by the numerous 
advertisements for drugs and foods, British, German, or 
American for so-called ‘ brain-fag ^ that abound in papers 
and magazines. A little faith wiU go a long way ; the 
patient should decide that he is going to get better, as 
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undoubtedly lie will, and this decision will accelerate his 
recovery. 

Neuritis. Neuritis means inflammation of a nerve, and 
this may occur as a sequel of some fevers, as enteric fever 
or malaria, or it may result from the effect of certain poisons 
as alcohol, or it may result from cold. A good example of 
the last cause is seen in the facial paralysis which may result 
from exposure of the face to a cold wind, as for instance at an 
open carriage window. In this case a neuritis of the facial 
nerve occurs. 

When inflammation of several nerves in different parts 
of the body occurs simultaneously, the condition is called 
multiple neuritis. Multiple neuritis is a feature of certain 
diseases, notably beri-beri and leprosy. 

When only one nerve is affected, called ‘ simple ’ neuritis, 
there is not usually much disturbance of the general health. 
The chief feature is a partial or total loss of function of that 
nerve. As a nerve has both motor and sensory functions, 
either or both of these may be lost. Thus the part may be 
paralysed. Usually pain is the principal characteristic ; pain 
of a boring or stabbing nature, felt along the course of the nerve 
and in the parts to which the nerve is distributed. The 
complaint may last for days or months. 

The treatment of simple neuritis must depend on the cause, 
and it is by no means always easy to ascertain this. A phy- 
sician must be consulted, not only for purposes of diagnosis, 
but also to advise on the uses of electricity and massage, which 
will vary in individual cases. If malaria is the cause, energetic 
treatment by quinine should be undertaken. In any case 
Prescription No. 52 is likely to be of benefit. 

In cases of multiple neuritis there may be fever, and there 
is likely to be more general disturbance than in simple neuritis. 
The causes, of this condition are so numerous, lead poisoning, 
alcohol, diphtheria, beri-beri, leprosy, and others, that the 
layman cannot expect to be able to diagnose between the 
different varieties. The appearance of the patient varies 
according to the nerves affected ; thus in the alcoholic form 
the legs are chiefly involved, and besides paralysis of the 
lower limbs there is usually much pain felt on pressing the 
calves. Multiple neuritis from immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors chiefly affects women. The onset is gradual, with 
pain, followed by numbness in the feet and legs, weakness 
of the knees, loss of power, and uncertain gait. This is a 
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peripheral paralysis^ or one that begins in the ends of tho nerves 
farthest away from the spinal cord. As the disease advances 
the logs waste, and the person becomes bedridden. The arms 
are rarely affected. The malady is generally ascribed to an 
accident or chill, the habit of drinlcing being concealed. Re- 
covery is likely even when the disease has made considerable 
progress, provided that all alcoholic drink is strictly avoided, 

Jn tho treatment of mnltiplo neuritis of any form rest in 
bed is essential. If there is fever, in the absence of an indica- 
tion to treat any particular cause, give Prescription No. 53 
tliree or four times daily. 

Benefit may bo obtained from electricity and massage, but 
skilled advice is necessary on this matter. 

Obesity. Both Europeans in India and Indians often 
grow very stout ; and sometimes this increase of bizo occurs 
rather suddenly, not only giving rise to inconvenience, but 
sometimes constituting disease. The cause is, probably, loo 
much fat forming food and too little exercise at that period 
of life when the accumulation of lat is probable. 
When tho fat is equally distributed about the body no 
immooiate disadvantage may bo experienced ; but when it 
is accumulated in distinct parts, interfering with tho functions 
of particular organs, its evil influence becomes apparent, Tho 
heavier man carries greater biiUc, and his heart has to propel 
into a larger mass of tissue, a larger amount of blood. Hcnco 
one form of evil, vis., an overworked heart, results from accumu- 
lation of fat, and is cliaractcriscd by shortness of breath, and 
sometimes by palpitation. In addition to this, fat may collect 
about the substance of tho heart, giving rise to the malady 
knouTi as fatly hifillration of that organ. Besides tho above 
symptoms there may also be attacks of giddiness and fainting, 
while unusual exertion may even cause sudden death. The 
subjecls of fatty heart are usually much distressed on exertion, 
such as going upstairs, especially in tho hot weather. 

Patty heart is a dangerous malady, as it may lead to dilata- 
tion of the organ, and any suspicion of such affection should 
lead to application for medical advice. In the meantime, 
persons so affected should avoid all kinds of sudden or unusual 
exertion, hurry, or excitement, should reduce their diet and 
take regular, but not violent, exorcise in the open air. 

I must be recognised that certain people liave an heredi- 
tary tendency to obesity, and such are extremely difficult to 
treat as they are likely to become fat in any case, although 
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■vrith care the adiposity may be kept within reasonaole bounds. 
Apart from such hereditary tendency, when a man is growing 
fat the first great principles of prevention are less food and 
more exercise. If he leaves off fatty and carbonaceous foods, 
■of which butter and sugar may be taken as the types, he will 
achieve his purpose the more quicldy. There is no royal 
road both to become thin and to keep so. No system of 
dietary AviU achieve this. But spare food and physical exercise 
•wiU do so. 

Amongst exercises, cycling, horse exercise (not a mild 
walk on a confidential gee), and skipping are suggested ; but 
•the form and amount of exercise must be carefully adapted to 
•each case. Massage of a vigorous kind is also useful. 

The second great principle of prevention is the avoidance 
•of those articles of food which are ImoTO, when taken in excess, 
to produce obesity. Nat of meat, bacon, fat pork, bread, 
"butter, thick soups, salmon, stews, preserves, beer, wines, 
liqueurs, articles containing much starch, as potatoes, tapioca, 
rice, arrowroot, and sago, sugar, all forms of pastry, duck and 
^oose, peas and broad beans, carrots and beetroot, ices, crys- 
tallised fruits, cream and milk (except in moderation), cocoas 
•and sardines, are all to be absolutely avoided in most cases, 
while in others they can be allowed only in the greatest modera- 
tion. For sugar saccharin should be substituted. Other 
articles allowed are clear soups (a little only), eggs, fruit, green 
“vegetables (except those named), thin toast, Ryevita crisp 
bread, gluten and almond bread, biscuits and milk in great 
moderation, junket, poultry, meats (except those named), 
tea and coffee. 

It is better to avoid all jilcohol, though in cases where the 
•deprivation is felt, weak whisky and water may be taken in 
moderation between meals. Besides this, the entire quantity 
of hquid taken, of all kinds, should be reduced to a minimum, 
and that taken not less than two hours after meals. There are 
.some cases of obesity that are benefited by thyroid extract, 
taken thrice daily ; but this should onlj^ be taken under medi- 
cal advice and observation, as otherwise harm may be done. 

Apart from thyroid extract, and apart from the importance 
•of maintaining a free action of the bowels, by saline draughts 
if necessary, there is no drug treatment of obesity. This fact 
should be well understood as there are so many otherwise 
intelligent people who, believing the advertisements they 
read in the papers, waste their time and money on so-called 
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obesity remedies. The Spa treatment of obesity is of value. 
The regular regimen and discipline both as regards food and 
exercise produce great benefit. The loss of weight and the 
condition of the patient is under a strict medical control. 

In brief, we advise one who is threatened vdth obesity 
to consult a doctor before adopting any form of treatment 
or changing his usual mode of life. 

Palpitation. Palpitation means consciousness of the 
heart’s action. We are usually unaware that our heart is 
beating, but under some circumstances we become uncom- 
fortably aware of its action . Often then it beats too frequently. 
But, as a rule, palpitation is not a dangerous symptom and 
does not signify ^sease of the heart itself. Usually it is caused 
by indigestion, especially with flatulence, and the reader is 
referred to the section on Dyspepsia for relief of that 
condition. It is more liable to occur in those of excitable 
nervous disposition, especially in women, and is common 
in them at puberty, during menstruation, or at the change 
of life. It also occurs in anremia, neurasthenia, and from 
the over use of tea, coffee, or tobacco. It is not un- 
common during pregnancy. Palpitation usually comes on 
in short attacks, but may be more or less constant. 
Though commonly due to one of the above causes, yet 
palpitation may arise from serious disease of the heart. 

Palpitation arising from disease of the licart and palpita- 
tion depending on otljor causes may be distinguished as 
below 

Palpitation depending on Palpitation arising frost other 
Disease of tiie Heart Causes 

Equal in two sexes. Relieved by rest. 

Comes on gradually accompanied Most common in women. 

by breathlessness. Comes on suddenly. 

Constant, though more marked at Occurs with intervals of perfect 
one time than another. freedom. 

Frequently accompanied by pain Frequently accompanied by pain 
in the left shoulder. in the side. 

Lips and chedcs often livid, and Countenance pale. 

countenance florid. Usually very much complained of. 

Often not much complained of by Sounds of the heart healthy. 

the patient. Often relieved by exercise. 

Sounds of the heart altered. Often relieved by remedies for 
Increased by exercise. flatulence. 

Palsy, Scrivener’s, or Writer’s Cramp, is a local spasm 
or, in bad cases, a local palsy. In the spasmodic variety 
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attempts to vwite call forth uncontrollable movements of the 
fingers or wrist, so that the pen starts up and down, and a 
mere scrawl results. TMs is generally accompanied by pain 
or ‘ cramp.’ In other instances the pen cannot be held and 
the wrist is almost powerless. There is a tired feeling in the 
latter part, in the ball of the thumb and in the little finger. 
Occasionally the arm is painful to the elbow. The causes 
are, too much writing, aided, often, by general debility from 
other causes, and especially by an originally wrong education 
in the method of writing. The only means of relief is perfect 
rest from the accustomed work, frequent and regular massage 
and strengthening the system by tonics, fresh air, and exercise. 
As prevention is better than cure, the first warnings of this 
malady, vk., a tired feeling in the thumb or little finger after 
writing, should be accepted as a hint that the parts are being 
used too much. 

In true writer’s cramp the outlook is not good ; it usually 
means permanent abandonment of penmanship unless the 
amount of writing to be done is very small. The disability 
however is only for the particular movement that brought on 
the palsy : and so the sufferer from writer’s cramp should set 
to work to learn typewriting. That is allowed to him. 

Among telegraph clerks and typists a similar kind of 
cramp occurs. Pianists, bricklayers, and saihnakers suffer 
from a very similar affection, caused by continual strain on 
the wrists, involved by their employments. The remarks 
under ‘Writer’s Cramp’ regarding prevention and cure are 
applicable. 

Paralysis. Paralysis signifies loss of the power of motion 
of any part of the body. It is sometimes accompanied by 
loss of sensation over the same area and by other nervous 
changes. 

There may be paralysis of one limb, either an arm or a 
leg, this is called monoplegia ; or paralysis of one or both sides 
of the face. Or there may be paralysis of both legs, the 
being healthy ; this is called paraplegia. Or one-half of the 
body may be paralysed, that is to say, the right half of the 
face, the right arm and the right leg ; this is called hemiplegia. 

Paralysis may arise from injury or disease of the ne^es, 
of the spinal cord and its membranes, or of the brain and its 
membranes. When one limb is paralysed, i.e., monoplegia, 
the most likely cause is neuritis {see pi 211),^ which is a 
disease of the nerves. Sometimes, as in multiple neuntis, 
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moro ilmn ono limb at a time mnj^ bo paralysed from norvo 
disoaso. 

In paraplegia the cause as n rule is in the spinal cord. For 
instance, in such a disease as locomotor ata\\y, tJio spinal cord 
is affected, A disease of a somewhat different type, hut ono 
which also has its scat in the spinal cord, is infantile paralysis, 
of whicli a fuller account is given in Chapter XVII. In 
infantile paralysis tlio upper or lower lirnlia may lio picked 
out indcpeiulcntly as in nerve paralysis. 

In hemiplegia the scat of affection is in the brain, on tho 
opposite side to that on which the paralysis is evident. TTcmi- 
plcgia commonly follows apoplexy, as described on p.lRT, 

Paralysis of one side of the face is quite a common condi- 
tion due to inflammation of the nerve trunk to the face, l)rought 
on by a draught. It usually cleans up in 3 — t wcolcs, but may 
take longer. As other more serious conditions may bo con- 
fused with this typo of paraly.sis, it is as well to consult a 
doctor. 

Something may bo learnt also from the method of onset of 
the paralysis. Thus it may come on : 

(1) Suddenly. The patient, apparently healthy, is para- 
lysed in a few seconds. Such an onset is seen in apo])loxy 
(p 13o), and is duo to sudden destruction of nervous tissue 
from breaking of a blood-vc.sscl or to blocking of a blood* 
vessel. 

(2) Jlupnlhj. The paralysis establishes itself in the course 
of a few days. Such an onset is seen in infantile paralysis 
and in most eases of multiple neuritis, and is characteristic 
of inflammation of the nervous matter. 

(3) Crradmlhj. The paralysis may bo many years comings 
on sometimes vith temporar}* improvements, hut on the whole 
tending to a slowly progressive advance. This onset is seen 
in many spinal cord diseases, such as locomotor ataxy, and is 
characteristic of gradual degeneration of the nerve matter. 

It would be out of place in this book to go further than tlie 
above in the differentmtion of the forms of paralysis : pince 
high medical skill is required very often to diagnose between 
the various nervous diseases that produce apparently similar 
conditions. A fuller account of some of the commoner diseases 
producing paralysis, as infantile paralysis, apoplexy, and neuri- 
tis, is given elsewhere in this hook under those headings. It 
should be remembered also that hysteria may produce paralysis 
apparently similar to that caused by gross nervous disease. 
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The treoimni of paralysis will depend upon its cause. The 
more obvious indications have been given under the other 
headings already mentioned, 

PIfeurisy. Pleurisy is inflammation of the pleura or 
serous membrane covering the outside of the lungs and lining 
the inside of the chest, and separating one from the other. 
Under normal conditions the two surfaces of the pleura axe 
in contact, moistened by serous fluid which the membrane 
secretes. At the commencement of acute pleurisy there is, 
generally, shivering followed by fever, and by pain, or 
‘ stich,' in some part of the chest. This in a few hours becomes 
acute stabbing pain, and is generally most felt in the side 
about the level of the nipple, shooting to the front of the 
chest, to the collar-bone, or to the armpit. There is short, 
dry cough, the breathing is short and catching, being fre- 
quently attended by an expiratory groan, and the pain is 
increased by coughing, by taking a long breath, or by lying 
on the affected side. The temperature may rise to between 
100® or 102® P., or sometimes higher. 

Pleurisy may be caused by cold or by injuries, and often 
arises during the progress of fevers. It may follow fracture 
of the ribs ; may precede or follow an attack of pneumonia, 
and in one variety is due to the presence of tubercle. In some 
cases there is an effusion of watery fluid between the lungs 
and the chest wall, forming a dropsy of the chest. In favour- 
able cases the acute pain and fever subside about the fourth 
or fifth day ; but if tWe be much fluid effused, the cough and 
difficulty of breathing may persist indefinitely. 

Pleurisy may be distinguished from inflammation of the 
substance of the lungs (pneumonia) by the following points : 
"the onset of pneumonia is as a rule more sudden than that of 
pleurisy ; the fever in pneumonia tends to run at a higher 
level and there is greater distress of breathing ; there is likely 
to be more frequent cough in pneumonia than in pleurisy 
and there will probably be more phlegm expectorated in the 
former disease, in which case also the phlegm may be bloody 
or nisty ; in pneumonia as a rule the patient looks more 
seriously ill than with pleurisy alone. But it is to be 
remembered that pleurisy frequently, in fact usually, 
accompanies pneumonia, and that most of the pain felt in 
pneumonia is really due to the pleura being affected. 

Mild cases of pleurisy may ^so be mistaken for the neural- 
gic pain in the side known as pleurodynia {see p. 219), and 

I 
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vice versa. Pleurodynia is distinguished by its generally 
afifeoting the left side in women, and by there being no atten- 
dant fever. 

Treatment The patient must be in bed, warm and tept 
free from draughts. He should move and talk as little as 
possible, as motion accelerates the breathing and increases 
the pain. The diet should be light. Over the site of the 
pain hot fomentations should be applied, and a jacket poultice 
{see p. 579) is often a comfort to the patient. When the 
acute pain has subsided and frequent local applications are 
unnecessary, the ribs should then be immobilised as far as 
possible by means of strips of diachylon plaster, each about 2 
inches wide and overlapping the strip next to it, placed round 
the affected side of the chest ; the strips to extend beyond the 
middle line both in front and behind. Prescription No. 39, 
1 ounce thrice daily, may be given ; or if the cough is unusually 
troublesome teaspoonfuls of Prescription No. 63 at times. 
For restlessness at night 1 ounce of Prescription No. 32 is 
useful. For the treatment of watery effusion in the pleura 
see below under Chronic Pleurisy. 

Pleurisy, Chronic. Chronic pleurisy is sometimes a con- 
sequence of the acute form, but often it commences as a sub- 
acute disease, generally in those subject to tuberculosis. As 
a result of the thickening of the inflammatory exudation, 
adhesions often form between the two layers of the pleura. 
If extensive they may cause some difficulty in breathing, but 
as a rule the effects are not serious. In either case feverish- 
ness at night, a permanently quickened pulse, difficulty of 
breathing increased on exertion, and inability to lie on the 
healthy side are the principal symptoms. THiese symptoms 
may be more or less severe accorffing as the pleurisy is of 
greater or smaller extent. Such a condition is apt to alternate 
with symptoms of the more acute form, such as more severe 
pain, and fever of a hectic nature. Chronic pleurisy may 
exist for months or years, the person so affected sometimes 
feeling little of the ailment, at other times suffering from 
repeated sub-acute attacks But in such patients the breathing 
is generally difficult, particularly on exertion, and there is 
tendency to night fever and night sweats. Such pleurisy is 
nearly always tuberculous, and very frequently the lung is 
tuberculous at the same time. The section on Tuberculosis, 
p. 225 et seq.j should be read. 

One resffit of either acute or chronic pleurisy may be’ 
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accumulation of fluid in the cavity of the pleura, or space (not 
present in health) between the lungs and walls of the chest, 
or accumulations of pus in the same position, called empyema. 
These conditions may be suspected when, after pleurisy, 
night fever and pain remain, when the person grows emaciated, 
and when one side of the chest appears more prominent than 
the other. Such a condition requires skilled medical atten- 
tion. It is often necessary to draw off the fluid : and if the 
fluid is found to be purulent, a surgical operation i.". often 
necessary. 

The treatment of chronic pleurisy depends principally on 
its nature. Relief for the pain may be obtained from local 
applications such as a mustard plaster or a blister (see p. 5951, 
or from daily painting iodine. Prescription Jfo. 9, over the 
painful part. But as the nature of the disease is usually 
tuberculous, treatment directed against that is required. 
The reader is referred therefore to p. 225. 

Pleurodynia. Pleurodynia is nervous pain generally 
occurring in the left side, and especially to debilitated women. 
It may be associated with dyspepsia, neuralgia, or rheumatism. 
A poultice on the side will usually give relief : sometimes it 
may be necessary to strap the side, ior which see 'he descrip- 
tion given under Pleurisy. For the distinction between 
pleurisy and pleurodynia see p. 217. In cases of rheumatic 
association Prescription No. 68, 1 ounce thrice daily, will be 
useful. 

TtliBumatism . True rheumatism, that is, acute rheumatic 
fever and sub-acute rheumatism of childhood has been dealt 
with elsewhere (p. 96). 

So-called chronic rheumatism is a name applied to a 
number of pains, aches and swellings more or less connected 
with the joints of the body, and due to a multitude of causes. 
The majority of rheumatism falls into three groups : 

(a) Muscular rheumatism. See Lumbago and Stiff neck 
and Sciatica. 

(6) Chronic rheumatism, of the joints. This falls into two 
sub-groups : 

{a) Rheumatism due to chronic infection of the teeth, 
tonsils or other parts of the body— gonorrhoea 
being a particularly potent cause. 

(b) Rheumatism due to chronic degenerative changes 

or wearing out of the joints in old age or following 
injury. 
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Tmtmeni. The first thing to attend to is the removal of 
the causes by which the malady is kept np. fSmali areas 
of sepsis should be diligently sought for. Booms with 
damp floors and walls, insufficient clothing, and absence 
of nourishing diet, are among the most prominent. 
Internal remedies are not often of use; though benefit 
may be obtained from Prescription No. dS ; or 10 grains 
of acetybsalioylio acid in powder or tablet thrice daily— 
this is the drug that has a reputation under its German name 
of aspirin ; or 10 grains each of guaiacum powder and potassium 
iodine in cachets thrice daily. Massage is often of great 
benefit and Turkish baths are of use. Residence at a spa, 
especially with hot alkaline springs as at Bath, is often the 
beat thing. Apart from spas climatic treatment is also 
good ; the locality chosen should be dry, Benefit may also 
be obtained in some cases from vaccines and similar specific 
injections and from the local application of dmgs by the 
tonic method ; and from baths of radiant light and heat. 

Sciatica. Sciatica is a painful afection, sometimes 
neuralgia, sometimes neuritis {m p. 211) of the large 
nene passing down the back of the thigh, There is acute, 
agonising pain extending from the buttock to the ham or 
further down the leg. It is known from rheumatism by the 
pain, being limited to the course of the sciatic nerve, and 
continuous, although aggravated by motion, and increased 
by pressure. But sometimes the muscles near the nerve 
are also affected with rheumatism, when the distinction 
is not so clear, as the pain is felt in the whole of 
the back part of the hmb instead of in a line nearly in 
the centre. It may originate from cold, or from sitting 
on a wet seat ; or, in more rare cases, it is a consequence of 
constipation, being then on the left side and produced by the 
direct pressure of fsecal matter in the bowels on the sciatic * 
nerve before it passes from the pelvis, Sciatica may be a 
symptom of a tumour pressing on the sciatic nerve ; so it is 
necessary to go to a doctor to find out if that is so in the parti- 
cular case. 

The trmimmt consists in rest, wearing warm flannel drawers, 
hot fomentations, the use of the hot fiat iron, and mustard 
poultices or small bUsto over the more painful parts. 
Purgatives, as Prescriptions Nos. 27 and 62, in full doses, 
flhould also be given. la cases connected with rheumatism the 
treatment appropriate to chronic rheumatism should be 
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employed. Presoriptioa No. 58 taken four times daily may 
benefit some oases ; but relief is more likely to be obtained 
from a course of potassium iodide. For this purpose take 
thrice daily 1 ounce of Prescription No, 56, to which 10 grains 
of potassium bi -carbonate have been added. 

In some cases also cachets, each containing 10 grains of 
potassium iodide and guaiacum powder, taken twice daily, 
will relieve when the other medicines have failed. The course 
of potassium iodide should only be taken under medical 
observation. Sometimes the pain is so severe that the injec- 
tion of morphia is necessary ; but aspirin grs. x repeated in 
six hours if necessary will give relief to most cases. Do not 
apply massage when the pain is had, but in between the 
attacks it may do much good, So also may high-frequency 
electric ’currents. 

Scurvy. Scurvy is not nowadays a common disease 
amongst adult Europeans ; it occurs not infrequently amongst 
Indians who are not getting sufficient fiesh food. It occurs 
also amongst European hand-fed children, who are brought 
up only on sterilised milk or other prepared foods. There is 
much popular misapprehension as to the nature of scurvy. 
Some people think that everyone showing spongy and bleeding 
gums has a scurvy taint. This is not so ; in nearly all cases 
this condition is a local disease of the gums alone, and is 
called pyorrhoea alveolaris. It is described on p. 337. 
Scurvy is a disease of the blood and body tissues generally, 
and is due to a lack in the food-supply of a vitamin. That is 
why children fed only on sterilised foods and sailors fed only 
on tinned or otherwise preserved foods are liable to suffer 
from scurvy. The chief symptoms of scurvy are great and 
progressive weakness with a tendency to bleeding anywhere, 
either from one of the mucous membranes or underneath the 
- skin in the form of a bruise, or into or around one of the large 
joints. The disease may first be evidenced by soreness of the/ 
gums, weariness, dejection of spirits, dull pains in the limbs, 
palpitation, and shortness of breath, The tongue beoomesj 
pale and flabby, the complexion muddy, the lips bluish, on 
livid, the eyes surrounded by a dark circle. The gums growj 
more affected, swollen, spongy, and bleed on the slightest/ 
touch. The teeth are often loose, the breath foul, and as the 
disease advances blue spots, like bruises, appear on differenij 
parts of the body. Slight pressure or injury now produces 
a bruise, scratches become ulcers, and old wounds or scaiff 
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open afresh. The joints become swollen and stiff, great 
emaciation takes place, puffy dropsical swellings appear, 
diarrhoea or dysentery sets in, bleeding may occur from the 
gums, nose, or bowels, and the patient dies exhausted. The 
heart becomes weak, and easily affected by shocks, or violent 
exertion. 

Treatment. From the above account of the causes and 
symptoms of scurvy it is obvious that its prevention is a much 
simpler matter than its cure. Fresh vegetables should form 
part of any ordinary dietary : potatoes are especially valuable. 
Where such are unobtainable by travellers and where fresh 
limes cannot be got, then fresh meat or millc should be provided. 
The efiScacy of the bottled, artificially prepared lime-juice in 
this disease has been exaggerated, though it is some good. 
Any fresh fruit or vegetable is good, though the antiscorbutic 
powers or vitamin content of vegetables vary. When a body 
of Indians, such as a regiment or collection of prisoners, 
cannot obtain suificient fresh vegetables, it is a good thing 
to see that they have their dhal or pulse grains whole and 
‘allow them to germinate before cooldng. This can be 
done by putting the grain in a moist shallow tray for 24: 
hours or a little longer when they should sprout. Where 
scurvy actually exists a similar treatment by fresh vegetables 
and meats and germinated grain and unboiled milk is neces- 
sary. Sodium citrate in 20-gram doses should also be given 
thrice daily. For infantile scurvy, a teaspoonful of meat- 
juice with a little mashed potato is excellent. Orange-juice 
should also be given thrice daily. A separate account of 
scurvy in infants is given on p. 518. 

Sea-sickness. Sea-sickness is a form of brain siclcness, 
due to irregular stimulation of the organs of equilibration, 
the semi-circular canals, by violent and irregular changes of 
position and direction. Disorders of the stomach and of the 
eyes may increase the liability to sea-sickness ; but its direct 
cause lies in the upset of equilibration. It is unnecessary to 
describe the symptoms of sea-sickness. 

The ireatment of sea-sickness may consist of a course of 
preparation for the voyage by one who knows himself to be a 
bad sailor, and of treatment on the day of embarlcation and 
subsequently. A course of preparation may start from a 
week previous to embarkation and consist of a preliminary 
purge and the adoption of a light diet, together with a course 
of bromides. Prescription No. 55 may be taken twice daily 
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for this purpose, up to the starting of the ship. The more 
immediate treatment consists in taking chloretone in 5-grain 
capsules. There arc other proprietary remedies of reputa- 
tion ; but the active principle of the best of them is chlore- 
tone. One capsule Jiiay be taken in the boat-train, one on go- 
ing on board, and another as the ship begins to meet the waves. 
Do not defer the taking of it too long, for the mere fact of 
swallowing a capsule under adverse circumstances may pro- 
voke nausea. If the voyage is to bo a lojig one, the chloretone 
may be taken again at inteiwals : thrice daily should he suffi- 
cient, In addition to this a firm abdominal belt should be 
worn, and the expectant sufferer should lie on his hack as 
much as possible. It is much better if he can arrange to do 
tliis on deck, and have his food brought liim at intervals ; 
only retiring below' when absolutely necessary. The food 
should be light, but star\^ation should not be aimed at. 
Acid and salt substances such as a lemon squash to di’ink, 
and a little cold meat with picldcs, or a cup of Bovril, are 
usually better borne than other food. In severe cases iced 
champagne in small but frequent doses may be kept down when 
other things are not ; but some are too ready to fly to this 
remedy, which should bo kept in reserve. For bad sailors 
undertaking the voyage to Europe from Bombay in the 
monsoon, a preliminary day in Bombay is advisable to enable 
them to recover from the long train journey, to repack their 
luggage so as to avoid mucli of this labour on board, and to 
take in a stock of chloretone. Before leaving harbour they 
should do what unpacldng is necessary in expectation of the 
tossing they may receive a few hours after sailing. 

Spleen, Enlargements o! the. Enlargements of the 
spleen is a common accompaniment of disease in India, and 
may occur in acute or chronic illnesses. For instance in acute 
diseases, as jaalaria and enteric fever, the spleen is almost 
always enlarged, though it may not be so largo as to be palpable 
below the ribs on the left side. The great enlargements of ‘ 
the spleen occur in chronic diseases, and in these the spleen 
may become so large as to reach right aemss the belly to the 
right side. A hard swelling felt coming from below the left 
ribs towards the belly is usually an enlarged spleen, and this 
opinion is supported if a notch is to be felt in the edge of 
the swelling as the margin of the spleen is naturally irregular. 
With enlargement of the spleen there is usually a history 
of previous fever, often of high fever that has lasted for weeks 
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and later of irregular and occasional rises of temperature. The 
diseases that may give rise to this condition are commonly 
malaria, kola-azar’, and certain abnormal states of the blood, 
and chronic inflammation of the peritoneum or membrane 
that covers the spleen as well as the rest of the abdominal 
organs. It is quite impossible to diagnose between these 
diseases without microscopical examination of the blood, and 
this should be undertaken whenever possible. Details of the 
diagnosis and treatment of kala-azar and malaria should be 
read under those headings. Where examination of the blood 
and accurate diagnosis is impossible, as malaria is probably 
the commonest cause of enlarged spleen, at any rate in children, 
the patient may be treated under the supposition that he has 
malaria ; but it should be remembered that this is only guessing 
and not diagnosis. In, such cases quinine should be given, 
about 15 grains daily : that is to say, 1 ounce thrice daily 
of Presoription No. 36, More quinine up to 25 grains daily 
should be given ’if the fever is high. If there is no fever at 
all and the case is very chronic, Presoription No. 61 should be 
given thrice daily and continued for several weeks. In some 
cases arsenic is of use also, and 3 minims daily of the liquor 
arsenicalis should be given if there is no diarrhosa, At the 
same time, local applications over tlie“ spleen will help its 
reduction in size. If there is pain over that area, hot fomenta- 
tions should be applied. Otherwise the ointment of Prescrip- 
. tion No. 84 should be rubbed over the spleen twice daily. 

I If it causes much blistering it may be made weaker. The 
I application of X-rays to the spleen may also help to reduce 
' its size. 

In Europeans, chronic enlargement of the spleen necessi- 
tates change to England, or at least to a cooler climate. When 
British children suffer from enlarged spleen they should be 
sent hopie, or, if that is impracticable for the time, to the 
hills. 

Stomach, Disorders of the. The stomach may be dis- 
ordered by a multitude of causes, the principal of which are 
improper food, alcoholic liquors, fevers, and other exhausting 
diseases. Disorders of the stomach in adults will be fmmd 
described under the head Dyspepsia in this chapter, while the 
symptoms Hiccough and Vomiting are also dealt with separate- 
ly under those headings. 

Stomach diseases in children are dealt with under various 
headings in Chapter XVII. 
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Swelling of the Feet or Legs occurs from causes 
specified under dropsy (p. 158) ; and under diseases of preg- 
nancy (p, 4C8) ; or at the change of life Jp. 446) ; or from 
scurvy (p, 221) ; or from enlargement of the spleen (p. 223) ; 
or as a consequence of anremia (p. 131) or of debility or of 
heat. Swelling of the feet is common in India, especially 
towards night : the swelling subsiding with the rest in bed 
at night. As this swelling is a symptom and not a disease in 
itself, the cause should be sought for and treated. 

Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is a disease due to the 
activity of the tubercle bacillus. The bacillus may be present 
in any part of the body : most commonly it is in the lungs. 
Infection of the healthy by this bacillus is caused either by 
their inhaling or swallowing it. Usually tuberculosis is caused 
by inhalation of tlie bacillus from dried phlegm that has come 
from a previous case of tubercle of the lungs. But it should 
be recognised that tuberculosis is of the same nature in any 
part of the body, and that a case of tubercle* of the bowels in 
one person or of the brain in another may arise by infection 
from a third person suffering from tubercle of the lungs. We 
will now give accounts of the commonest forms of tuber- 
culosis. 

(1) Of th Img$. Tuberculosis of the lungs is commonly 
known as phthisis or consumption. It is extremely common. 
Taking the civilised world as a whole about one person out of 
«very nine born dies of phthisis ; and these figures appear to 
be correct for India also. It used to be thought that consump- 
tion was hereditary ; but this is impossible, as one cannot 
inherit a bacilluB. What may, however, be inherited, is a 
weakness that may allow the patient to be a more suitable 
soil for the growth of the tubercle bacillus than his fellow. 
Only in that sense, that one may inherit a liability to the 
disease, can consumption be caUed hereditary. Consump- 
tion without infection by the bacillus is impossible. There are 
in fact three factors necessary to produce consumption in any 
case ; one of these is the bacillus. Another is the gener^ 
weakness, either inherited as already spoken of, or else acquired 
after a long illness or from work especially in badly ventilated 
.rooms, or from insufficient food, or from intemperance of any 
kind. These two factors together will give the patient tuber- 
culosis. The third factor is a local weakness in the lung, and 
it is that factor that decides the bacillus to settle in the lung 
in cases of consumption in preference to settling elsewhere in 
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the body. That is why consumption is so common after 
prolonged bronchitis, especially in children who have had 
bronchitis after nleasles or whooping-cough. 

As so much depends upon the early diagnosis of consump- 
tion, because when we get the patients early enough we can 
usually cure them, therefore, it is important to Icnow how 
consumption usually begins. One or more of these three 
symptoms is usually the first : 

(fl) A cmqlu The cough at first is usually a dry one, later 
on there will be phlegm unless a cure is brought aboutearly. 

(6) jPeucr, The fever at first will be slight, and in the 
evening only. Or perhaps a little feverishness is felt after 
meals or after exertion. K no attention is paid to this and 
the disease progresses, the fever will become more evident ; 
it may become continuous or last longer than it did before, 
and be followed by sweating, especially at night. 

(c) Dysfpe'psia. Sometimes dyspepsia is the earliest and 
only symptom of tubercle of the lung, and for some time there 
may be nothing to direct attention to the respiratory organs. 
Most consumptives suffer from loss of appetite and feel re- 
pugnance to certain foods, especially to fata. 

Sometimes the first sign of anything being wrong is bleeding 
from the lung (see Spitting of Blood on p. 141). When the 
blood spat up is only a little these people may be considered 
more fortunate than*^their fellow sufferers, because the spitting 
of blood indicates that there is something strikingly wong 
and sends the patient at once to a doctor. Thus this patient 
comes under proper treatment relatively earlier than his 
fellows, and so he has more chance of recovery. Yet other 
patients may have no symptoms at first beyond continued 
lassitude, and poor general health, with gradual wasting. 
Sometimes at first a patient is rather pleased to find he is 
getting thinner ; but loss of weight should take him to a doctor. 
Other cases of consumption may begin by shelving tuber- 
culosis of the pleura or of the glands, whence infection may 
spread to the lungs- The great majority of consumptives, 
however, first complain of cough and fever, which two symp- 
toms are, as a rule, not far removed from one another in the 
date of their onset. Anybody suffering from the above 
symptoms should at once consdt a doctor, and should take 
with him a specimen of the phlegm, if any, that he has spat 
up that morning. Often the phlegm or sputum will show the 
presence of tubercle bacilli under the microscope, and when 
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the doctor sees these, then there is no doubt at all that tho 
patient has tuberculosis. If no bacilli are found, however, it 
does not follow necessarily that the patient has not got tuber- 
culosis ; early cases do not show tho bacillus. Tiio patient 
must also buy a clinical thermometer and record his tempera- 
ture at 6 A, 51., noon, and C p.5t., always keeping the thermo- 
meter in the closed mouth for five minutes. 

The doctor will send the patient to a radiologist and 
diseased areas in the lung may appear as darker shadows in 
the picture; but symptoms appear before obvious signs in 
this disease, so sometimes the X-ray picture will show nothing 
decisive. 

If pulmonaiy tuberculosis is not efficiently taken in hand 
early tho coughs likely to grow worse, and the expectoration 
more profuse. Hectic fever occurs, followed by profuse 
night sweats; and although tho appetite may continue 
good, flesh and stagth are lost. There is often a pronounced 
dislike to fatty foods. There are often now sharp, cutting 
pains in the side and chest, the patient may lose his voice, 
and diarrhoea may occur, pointing to the spread of the disease 
to the throat and bowels. 

Treaimmt, It is absurd to try to conceal from a consump- 
tive the fact or even the possibility that he may have consump- 
tion. The facts of the case must be faced by the patient 
because it is only by his active and intelligent co-operation 
that success can be attained in the treatment, and he is not 
likely to do what is reared unless he undemtands fully 
the position. It has been truly said that no fool ever recovers 
from this disease ; but intelligent people who will subject 
themselves to the discipline required usually do recover, 
provided the disease is diagnosed early enough. Half measures 
ai*e useless. It is absurd for a patient to think that by taking 
medicine thrice daily he may still continue at his work. Much 
greater sacrifices are necessary. The moment phthisis has 
been diagnosed the patient should put himself entirely in the 
hands of his doctor and, if possible, go to a sanatorium. There 
are several sanatoria in India for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, notably at Bhowaliinthe U. P., atMadanapalle 
in the Jfedras Presidency, and at Dharampur in the Punjab. 
Many Europeans, if fit to travel, will do best to go home for 
treatment. If not, they should try to get to Bhowali or a 
similar good sanatorium. For .those who stay in their own 
houses there is good advice contained in an eight-anna 
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booklet by Dr, Warren Crove, and the witcr of this article^ 
called * Consumption : Home Treatment and Rules for Livings 
adapted for India.* This booklet is published by Messrs. 
Buttenrorth & Co. of Calcutta, and is well adapted for those 
who are up and about. Those who are not must, of course, 
rely on their doctor's advice entirely, and should try to get to 
a sanatorium or, if not there, to the hills, provided they are fit 
to travel and that their temperature is not over 101 degrees. 
Cases with high fever do not do well in tlio hills. We give 
here the advice that we hand on printed slips to out-patients 
at the Lucknow Tuherculosis Hospital : it is intended princi- 
pally for Indians. 

You ARE SUMlKtNa IROM A SEWOUS DISEASE 03 ? YOTO 
Lotos, aito n? you Wish to Recover it is Absolutely 
NEC isssARy roR you to Observe the Followung Rules : 

1. It is best if you can leave your house and hvo in the 

open air in a shady bagh ; but if you cannot do that 
you must live in the open air as much as possible, 
sleeping quite out of doors, or if there is much dew, 
sleeping in the veranda at night. At the same time 
you should bo sheltered from winds, especially from 
dusty winds. You must not cover up your mouth or 
nose when you sleep. 

2. You must buy a thermometer and learn to take and record 

your temperature every morning before you get up 
from bed and every evening at C o'clock. This is to 
see if you have any fever. The thermometer should 
be kept in the closed mouth for five minutes. 

3. If you are having fever, you must not walk about, but rest< 

on your bed in the open. In any case you should ask 
the doctor how much exercise you are to take. 

4. You should eat as much as you can : milk and ghi and fat 

things are especially good for you. If you have much 
fever you should only take light and digestible food, 
but if you have no fever eat as much as you can of 
everything. 

6, Tell the dootor at once if you have diarrhoea, and if that 
is so, take only milk and sago and stay in bed. 

6. Yon must give up eating pan and smoking tobacco alto- 

gether, 

7. You must take great care to keep your mouth and gums- 

clean, rubbing them carefully after every meal. If the* 
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gums are not quite clean then ask the doctor for a 
mouth wash. 

8. All your sputum must be expectorated into a small vessel, 
which should be emptied and the sputum burned twice 
a day. It is very dangerous for you to spit on the 
ground, as by that means other people catch this 
disease. You should not cough in the direction of other 
people. 

The sufferer from any form of tuberculosis should, unless 
kept in bed, have himself weighed once a week, and note 
down his progress or otherwise. The advice about living 
in the open air requires modiiioation in the hot weather, when 
it becomes impossible. The hot weather, and rains also, are 
very bad times for consumptives. The worst things for con- 
sumptives are heat, dust, and wind ; and it is difficult to avoid 
these in the months of May and June on the plains. 

Besides the general rules of hygiene and the use of rest 
we have other weapons with which to fight tuberculosis. One 
of these is the regular and systematic injection of tuberculin, 
which, when done in suitable cases and by one skilled in its 
use, is of benefit. Other special means of treatment, such as 
putting the diseased lung at rest by means of compressing 
it with air, are now employed with much success in suitable 
cases. One important thing to realise is that too much reliance 
must not be placed on medicines. Medicines are sure to be 
required to relieve cough : Prescription No. 40 thrice daily 
will be the most generally employed ; or Prescription No. 63 
for occasional use. Cod-liver oil has a great reputation in 
this disease, and certainly does good in many cases. It may 
be purchased in one of the advertised proprietary preparations, 
or taken in the form of Prescription No. 47, 1 ounce thrice 
daily. Sometimes 1 ounce of Prescription No. 35 taken 
before meals will help to promote appetite, especially if 1 
or 2 minims of liquor arsenicahs be added to it ; but this must 
not be given if there is a tendency to diarrhoea. Creosote 
and many of its derivatives, as guiacol, also have a reputa- 
tion in the treatment of tuberculosis ; but their efficacy is 
doubtful, as also is that of the method of treating the disease 
by dry inhalation. There is at any rate one thing the patient 
must not do, however, disappointed he may be with the 
results of the treatment he has been ordered by his previous 
doctors, he must not fall into the hands of the numerous 
advertising ghouls who prey upon the flesh of the victims of 
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this disease. They are unfortuiiatQly too numerous, and vary 
from electrical quacks to self-claiuied discoverers of hitherto 
unknown herbs. 

The prevention of tuberculosis is better than its cure. ^ It 
consists mainly in the burning of a-H sputum, and cleansing 
of all utensils used by the patient. The patient should also 
sleep alone. 

Some special features in the nursing of phthisis cases are 
given in Chapter XIX. 

(2) Tuberculosis of ike pMfd frequently accompanies 

tuberculosis of the lungs. It ruay occur alone; but too 
often signs of the involvement of the lung are discovered 
during the course of the illness. The symptoms of tuber- 
culous pleurisy are like those of uny other chronic pleurisy, 
and will be found on p. 218. Itost pleurisy is tuberculous. 
Besides the treatment given on p. 219 for the relief of the 
pam in dmnnc pienrisy, tile ttoo, ii iJoft 

be tuberculous, go to a sanatorium, and be treated in other 
respects as if he had the bacillus present in the lungs, as indeed 
he probably has. For instance, treatment by tuberculin is 
also of use in these cases, and similar medicines, such as cod- 
liver oil, as recommended in the previous section, should be 
employed. 

(3) Tuberetdosis of the glands may affect any of the glands 
in the body. It is especially common in children, and the 
glands of the neck are those most usually attacked. When 
tubercle infects glands, it produces chronic inflammation 
and enlargement of the glands. W^en several glands are 
affected they tend to become matted together in one mass. 
Some glands are found to contain cheesy (caseous) matter, 
whilst others go on to softening and suppuration. The 
glands inside the chest and around the bronchial tubes 
also often become tuberculous in children. They cannot 
he seen, but the fact that they are enlarged may be evident 
to a medical man from certain signs or shown by the X-rajrs. 
Often tuberculosis of these glands is the starting-point of 
tuberculosis of the lungs. 

Treatment. When a child gets tuberculous glands, he 
should be taken to a surgeon and kept under his observation 
from time to time, so that he may note the progress of this 
chronic complaint, and may perhaps discover a cause of 
local irritation, and may he able to decide if the glands 
should be removed ; because sometimes it is advisable to 
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remove the glands by operation, and at other times necessary 
to evacuate pus that may have formed in them. 

Besides this local treatment, the treatment of the general 
health is most important. An European child should if 
possible be sent home and should live on the East Coast of 
England ; if kept in India he should live in the hills. Cod- 
hver oil is an excellent thing for him, Prescription No. 47 ; or 
the oil may ■with advantage be given with one of the extracts 
of malt. Prescription No. 73 is especially useful for these 
children ; two teaspoons may be given thrice daily. The 
iodine paint of Prescription No. 9 may be painted over the 
glands ; but it is doubtful if it does much good. When a 
gland becomes red and soft and appears like an abscess, do 
not attempt to open it yourself. Take the child to a surgeon 
and let him decide whether it should be opened or not. Injec- 
tions of tuberculin are often of the greatest use in the treat- 
ment of these glands. But most important of all is attention 
to the general hygiene of the child, the provision of an outdoor 
life in a good climate, and the removal of any local irritation, 
such as enlarged tonsils or adenoids. 

Besides the glands already described here, those around 
the bowels, called the mesenteric glands, sometimes become 
tuberculous. As this condition usually accompanies 
tuberculosis of the bowels, it will be found described under 
that head on p. 233. 

(4) Tvherculmis meningitis is the commonest form of menin- 
gitis (see p. 208). It may occur in the course of tuberculosis 
of other parts, such as the lungs ; or tuberculous meningitis 
may be the first indication of tuberculosis anywhere. In this 
disease tiny nodules containing masses of tubercle bacfili 
form on the membranes covering the brain, -with inflamma- 
tion of these membranes' and the subsequent production of q 
watery effusion into the cavities of the brain. But sometimes 
the tuberculous deposit is not confined to the brain, but also 
takes place in the lungs and the glands of the bowels. When 
this occurs the disease is termed acute general tuberculosis. 

Tuberculous meningitis generally occurs in young children 
of poor constitution, and is not common after seven years of 
age. In children thus predisposed it sometimes follows the 
convalescence from small-pox, scarlet-fever, or whooping- 
cough. It is often preceded for some time by loss of general 
health, the child taking food freely but not thriving, and 
suffering from alternating constipation and diarrhoea. There 
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is loss of fiesiiin the body and limbs, but the face is less af ected. 
The child is fretful and drowsy ; there axe sudden staxtings 
during sleep, and often grinding of the teeth. After a variable 
period, during which these early symptoms may have been so 
strongly marked as to suggest danger, or so trivial as to have 
escaped notice, more definite symptoms begin. 

These symptoms are likely to commence with intense 
headache, Idgh fever and obstinate vomiting, which continues 
whether the stomach is full or empty. One of the most 
characteristic symptoms of meningitis is obstinate vomit- 
ing. The gait becomes staggering, and there is a tendency to 
cling to surrounding objects. There is squinting and marked 
aversion to light, from wliicli the child turns the head away ; 
there is alternate flushing and paleness of the face, wliich is 
sometimes sad and frowning, at other times vacant and stupid. 
The skin is harsh and dry, the temperature rising to 102® 
or 103® F. every evening. There is severe pain in the fore- 
head, coming on in darting paroxysms and causing the child 
to scream with a characteristic piercing cry. The pain causes 
the child to put its hands to the head, which is incessantly 
rolled from side to side. Often a fallacious remission of 
symptoms takes place ; but at a later period, or from one 
week to three af the commencement of the disease, the face 
assumes an aged expression, vomiting ceases, diarrhoaa sets 
in, the pulse becomes slower, the child becomes drowsy, 
insensibifity ensues, and the child dies. Or death may take 
place during an attack of convulsions. 

When, as previously referred to, the disease attacks the 
lungs and bowels, symptoms referable to these organa will 
also arise. When the lungs are implicated there will probably 
be cough and also expectoration. When the bowels are afiected 
there will be enlargement of the glands and other symptoms, 
described as tabes mesmtmea (^ee p. 233). 

Tredmuit, If the signs of tuberculous meningitis are 
established there is not much chance of recovery; practi- 
cally the only hope is that the diagnosis is wrong. This 
sometimes is the case, because the diagnosis of tuberculous 
meningitis in its early stages, even to a medical man, is not 
always easy. Other less serious conditions simulate it, 
especially in children. The treatment is m^y palliative. 
In the sick room the air should be maintained as and 
pure as can be, only the necessary attendants being admitted, 
and the utmost quiet being observed, When the child has 
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to be moved, it should be raised in the most careful maimer, 
■without shaking. All sources of irritation must be sought 
for and removed as soon as possible. Mercury (blue) ointment 
may be given by means of rubbing half a drachm of it on the 
child’s binder daily. Cold applications, as po'wdered ice in 
a bladder, or india-rubber bag, or, this not procurable, evapo- 
rating lotions (as Prescription No. 17) should be constantly 
applied to the head, and every day a mustard poultice or leai 
may be applied to the nape of the neck. The proper method 
of use of these cold applications and mustard poultice will 
be found detailed in Chapter XX. There are other means 
such as lumbar puncture and surgical measures, of relieving 
the intense headache in meningitis *, hut they require medical 
skill for their employment. 

(5) Tuberculosis of the bowds is a common accompaniment 
of the late stages of consumption ; and the diai'rhcea, indicating 
this, has already been mentioned on p. 227. Tuberculosis 
may also start in the bowels, especially in children and young 
adults ; and the disease may show itself in one or more of three 
ways. Either the tubercles are present in the intestinal wall 
and cause ulceration and diarrhoea, often ■with the passage of 
mucus and blood ; or from the intestine the disease may extend 
to the membrane, covering the bowels, the peritoneum, gi^ving 
rise to tuberculous peritonitis. This disease is sometimes 
accompanied by dropsy of the belly. More commonly 
the tuberculous infection is in the glands round the bowel, 
and partakes of the nature of other tuberculous gland 
enlargements. These glands axe called the mesenteric glands 
and the malady is sometimes known as tabes meserderica. 
In an early stage there may be nothing but occasional 
tenderness of the belly, slight fever and loss of flesh. 
But when the disease is further established, the belly 
grows large, and constipation may alternate with diarrhoea, 
and fever of a hectic character and night perspirations become 
more apparent. The bowels now grow hot and tender to the 
■touch, and the enlarged glands may often be felt hard and 
knotty underneath the rIHti. As the disease advances the 
evacuations change, becoming slimy, bloody, and so^ur- 
smelling. The more the child wastes, the more restless and 
irritable does it become, until it may die from diarrhoea and 
exhaustion. 

• The treatment of bowel tuberculosis should be principally 
hygienic. K an European, the child should be sent to England 
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and live by the sea ; in India, he should be in the hills, unless 
diarrhoea is a feature of his illness. If there is any rise in 
temperature, the patient should be in bed. Diet must be 
light and non-irritating : milk, eggs and other easily digested 
and nutritive foods should bo given. But tho quantity and 
quality of the food must depend largely on the presence or 
not of diarrhoea. When the belly is tender, especially if 
there is mild fever, the daily rubbing in of i to 1 di’achm of 
iodoform ointment is of benefit. If there is a definite lump 
of glands to be felt, then mercury ointment, i drachm doily, 
may be rubbed into the belly, the gums being watched for 
any signs of mercurial poisioning. If there is much pain in 
the belly, relief may be obtained by hot fomentations. Some- 
times, as for tuberculous glands elsewhere, tuberculin may be 
used with advantage. Sometimes also the glands may be 
removed by surgical operation. For childi'en, Prescription 
No. 73 is of benefit in mild cases ; while for both cliildren and 
adults large doses of creosote, gradually getting up to 10 or 
16 minima thrice daily, in mucilage are useful. Where 
diarrhoea is the principal or only feature then Prescription 
No. 42, in doses suitable to the age of the patient, should be 
given four times a day. If there is much pain, add 6 minims 
of tincture of opium to this prescription for an adult; and, 
if the motions are foul-smelling, add 30 minims of liquor hydrar- 
gyi*i perchloridi to each dose for an adult. More benefit 
than from most other remedies is obtained from a firm binder, 
like a midwifery binder, tightly applied round the belly. 
Several layers of cotton wool should be placed underneath the 
binder, which requires adjustment morning and evening. 

(6) Tuberculosis of bones is not uncommon in children. 
Fixed dull pain in a bone, increased at night, is generally the 
first sign, which is eventually followed by redness, swelling, 
and abscess, either in the bone itself, or in a neighbouring 
joint. The first symptom mentioned should lead to early 
application to a surgeon who is likely to have the part X- 
rayed. In the meantime the part should be kept at rest, 
and cold or hot applications (sec Chapter XX) may he applied 
to the part, whichever is found to relieve the pain more. 

(7) Tuberculosis of joints is a chi’onio inflammation of the 
joints due to the tubercle bacillus and occurring usually in 
older children. The affection is commoner in the hip and 
knee joints, and these will be described here separately. 

, (a) Tuberculosis of the hip-joini frequently arises without 
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any assignable exciting cause, but is often due to slight acci- 
dents. The earlier symptoms are trifling, and therefore often 
remain undetected, or unattended to. If, after a slight injury, 
a child complains of pain in the hip, or in the knee, 3 the child 
limps when tired, or if it drags one leg, a suspicion of incipient 
hip-joint disease should be aroused. The hmb should be 
carefully measured, both when the child is standing up and 
when lying flat on the back. If one leg appears slightly 
longer than the other, the suspicion of hip-joint disease of the 
hmb, thus apparently lengthened, is materially confirmed. 
For, in order to take the weight of the body off the affected 
joint, when the child, stands he bears upon the sound hmb, 
throws out the sound hip, and lowers that of the opposite 
side. In aU such cases medical advice should be sought at 
once : the measurements and tests to determine the nature of 
any hip disease cannot be efficiently done by other than a 
medical man. 

Treatment, The most important point is perfect and early 
rest of the affected hmb. On suspicion of hip-disease the child 
should be kept on a hard bed ; and if there is certainty of disease 
motion of the hmb should be prevented by the use of a long, 
well-padded, splint. The bowels should be kept open. Cod- 
hver oil and malt extract are of benefit, and Prescription 
No. 73 may be given with advantage to a child. But the 
disease requires treatment by a skilled surgeon. Here it will 
suffice to mention the great importance of good hygienic 
conditions, rest, and good feeding. 

(6) Tvbercrdosis of the knee-joint is not uncommon in 
children and young adults It has sometimes been oahed 
white swelling, because, although the joint may be consider- 
ably enlarged, and the parts inside much diseased, the skin 
retains a white colour and gives little indication of the inflam- 
mation underneath. It is generally attributed to some injury, 
but the malady is constitutional, and the injury can only 
be regarded as the determining cause of the tubercle bacillus 
showing itself in a particular part of the body. The pain 
and enlargement are, at first, trifling, causing merely stiffness 
of the joint, and uneasiness only when moving or attempting 
to use it ; so that the disease often makes considerable progress 
before it is recognised. A doctor should be consulted m any 
affection of the knee-joint and an X-ray photograph will 
often aid him in his diagnosis. There may be enlarged 
glands in the neck or some other manifestation of tubercle. 
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Afterwards the pain is greater, and generally worse at night. 
The malady, if not checked, usually terminates in abscess, 
and in disease of the bones of the joint. Stifiness, swelling, or 
tenderness of the knee, limping, occurring to children, should 
lead to application for medical advice. In the meantime it 
should be recollected that a diseased joint requires absolute 
rest, although fresh air should be afforded to the patient. 

The reader will understand from the above how important 
this absolute rest on a splint is ; and how very wrong would 
be any treatment that involved massage or free and forcible* 
movements. Such movements would tend not only to make 
the joint worse, but to disperse the tubercle bacilli throughout 
the body- Herein lies the danger of consulting bone-setters 
and similar quacks, who are untrained to recognise the natures- 
of the diseases that are brought before them. Their mani- 
pulations may do oxceUently for chronic rheumatic joints i 
they would be harmful for a tuberculous joint, 

(8) Tnbercvlosis of other parts of the body may occur, such 
as of the kidneys and the eye. These conations will not be 
described here, as only a sMlled doctor could recognise them. 
It will be apparent that something is wrong with the urinary 
organa or the eye in either case, and the sufferer should consult 
a doctor. 

Urine, Diseased conditions of. The quantity of urine 
passed by a healthy adult in twenty-four hours is from 
30 to 40 ounces. But it varies with the amount of 
fluids consumed. Also it varies with the weather, being more 
copious in cold weather, when there is less perspiration from 
the skin. The quantity of urine is increased in diabeteSr 
chronic Briglit*s disease also often in hysteria. It is scanty 
in most forms of acute inflammation of the Iddneys and in 
most fevers. It is retained in stricture, sometimes in 
hysteria, and sometimes by infants. It is suppressed 
(i.c., there is none secreted) in collapse and in Solera. 
It is passed more frequently when there is enlarged 
prostate, gravel, stone, irritable bladder, or inflammation 
of tlie bladder or kidneys. It is passed painfully in 
most maladies connected with the urinary organs^ 
excepting diabetes and Bright’s disease. An increased fre- 
quency in the number of times that urine has to he passed 
during the night is a common sign of disease associated with 
the urinary system. Normally a healthy adult does not have 
to rise and pass urine between going to bed and waking in the 
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morning, unless he has drunk an excessive amount of fluid on 
retiring for the night. 

The colour of healthy urine is a pale straw or amber, and it 
should show but a very slight quantity of mucus, which appears- 
as a filmy cloud. A heavy whitish deposit, clinging to the 
utensil when turned, indicates much mucus, which forms in 
chronic affections of the bladder. A yellowish-brown colour 
which may cause urine to assume a very dark tint is charac- 
teristic of bile and jaundice. If the urine is shaken up the froth 
assumes a yellow colour in this condition, while the froth of 
normal urine remains white. 

A smoky hue denotes the presence of a small 
quantity of blood; a dark brown colour more blood; and 
a distinct red colour much blood. Blood in the urine (hsema- 
turia) may occur from a great number of causes. Such causes 
may be either local affections of the urinary organs themselves, 
as venereal ulceration of the urethra, stone, tumour in the 
kidneys or bladder ; parasites, either hydatids in the kidney 
or the bilharzia hsematobia in the bladder; or such causes- 
may be general, as scurvy, the presence of a parasite m the 
blood, fevers, &c. In one fever blood in the ui’ine occurs so- 
frequently that one form has been specially designated black- 
water fever (see p. 44). Blood in the urine has been found 
in malaria fever, but it is not generally present. High- 
coloured urine attends most fevers, and may be difBcult to ^s- 
tinguish from blood without the aid of a microscope. A 
milky appearance indicates the condition known as chyluria, 
due to a parasitic worm, filaria. ‘Matter,’ or pus, renders- 
urine turbid, and it does not clear on boiling. The smell 
of urine is faint and peculiar. In diabetes there is a- 
sweetish whey-like odour. In various chronic maladies of 
the urinary organs there is an ammoniacal smell in infection 
with BaciUus Coh, a common organism causing infection of 
the urinary tract, it has a fish like odour. Blood or bloody 
discharge causes a smell like that of faintly tainted meat. 

The principal salts seen as deposits in the urine are given 
under Gravel, p. 180. Other but invisible, unnatural condi- 
tions, the presence of albumen and sugar, are mentioned on 
pp. 199 and 1S6. For proper investigation of urine, chemical 
and microscopical tests are essential and a description of 
these are outside the scope of this book. 

GauUon. On standing, healthy urine undergoes change. 
After a variable time according to the temperature, it becomea 
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•cloudy, and emits a characteuistio odour. This is not indicative 
•of disease, but of decomposition. 

Veins, Inflammation oJ the. This, technically tejrmed 
phlebitis, may occur in any part of the body, but the limbs 
are most frequently affected. It may originate from injury, 
as a consequence of varicose veins, after childbirth, from a 
gouty tendency, or as a complication of entorio fever. When 
the veins become inflamed the blood usually clots in them. 
A clot is called a ‘ thrombus,’ and the process of clotting is 
•called ‘ tlirombosis.* The danger of a thrombus is that part 
•of it may become detached from the main clot and travel up 
the veins to the heart, whence it may lodge in the lungs or 
elsewhere, blocking the vessels and forming an ‘embolus.^ 
If a thrombus is infected, i.c., contains pus-maldng micro- 
organisms, then the embolus that leaves it will be infected 
also, and the lodgment of such an embolus elsewhere may 
give rise to an abscess. This is the means of origin of the 
disease called pyaemia, the chief characteristic of which is the 
occurrence of abscesses in different parts of the body. Even 
if a thrombus is not infected the detachment of part of it as on 
•embolus may be fatal from blocldng of one of the pulmonary 
arteries. 

In phlebitis the veins of the parts affected are hard, 
swollen, knobbed, painful, and tender. There is stiffness 
and difficulty of moving the part, and often swelling of the 
•whole limb. There is also fever, and the temperature may be 
100'’ P. or upwards. If the superficial veins are affected, 
they may be seen of a red or purple colour. In severe cases 
abscesses may form in the course of the veins, or absorption 
of putrid matter may take place, producing blood poisoning. 

Treatment, Prom what has been said above, it will be 
understood that the most important thing in the keatment of 
phlebitis is absolute rest ; especially in the early stages before 
the clot has hardened, when a piece of it may more easily • 
become detached. 

Further treatment must depend upon the cause of the 
particular case. The limb should lie horizontally and be 
wrapped in cottonwool. At first it should be moved only 
with the greatest care, if at all, even for purposes of washing. 
A period of six to eight weeks must elapse before a clot can be 
considered firm enough to warrant active movement of the 
.limb ; massage should then be undertaken gently. 

Vomiting. Vomiting means the return of the contents of 
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the stomach mi sometimes of the upper part of the intestine 
and is a symptom of disease, not a disease itself. The causes 
of vomiting may he in the (1) stomach itself ; (2) brain ; (3) 
some other organ, which acts reflexly upon the stomach or' 
brain. 

(1) When the cause is in the stomach, the affection may be* 
chronic inflammation of that organ, which often gives rise 
to early-morning vomiting, such as is seen in chronic alcholism. 
Or acute indigestion or other forms of dyspepsia may cause 
vomiting. Vomit sometimes mixed with blood may occur* 
also wift ulcer of the stomach or with cancer or from irritant 
poisons. Li children vomiting occur frequently from quite- 
minor causes such as overeating or taking some indigestible 
substances, 

[1) Brain vomiting is seen in the vomiting of infectious 
fevers, where the circulating poisons excite it, and in Bright’s 
disease, or in diseases of the brain itself, such as tumour, and 
in meningitis, epilepsy, or emotion. Such vomiting occurs- 
more easily in children. 

(3) Irritation of other organs account for vomiting im 
sea-siokness, when the organs of equilibrium are disturbed ; 
also much coughing, appendicitis, cholera, and diseases of 
the liver, or womb, especially in early ptegnanoy (see p. 466). 

The colour, smell, and taste of vomited material are 
instructive and characteristic. Thus, in cholera the fluid' 
vomited is copious, colourless with fl^es of white material’ 
in it. Its chief characteristic is its quantity and its resem- 
blance to the stools that are being passed at tiie same 
time. In bmatemesis or bleeding from the stomach it 
may be black or bright red. When there is stoppage of the* 
bowels, dark brown fluid with the smefl of fecal matter- 
is often vomited. True feces are only vomited when 
there is a communication between the stomach and the- 
large intestine, When bile is vomited, the taste is acid and 
bitter, and the colour yellowish. In some forms of dyspepsia, 
fluid, looking like water and tasting soui’, is brought up. 

As vomiting is only a symptom, the treatment must be 
devoted to removal of its exciting cause, Vomiting may 
era be beneficial, as for instance when it is directed to the 
removal of an irritant in the stomach, and in such cases the 
effort should be assisted either by washing the stomach out, 
or by administration of the emetic draught Prescription No. 30. 
Where the vomiting itself calls for relief Prescription No. 42* 
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may be given in ounce doses, repeated after half an hour or 
sooner if vomited. To the first dose 10 minims of liquor 
morphin® hydrocliloratis may be added ^vith advantage and 
repeated if vomited, 

Worms. There arc four common varieties of worms 
affecting the human intestine in India. Tape-worms and 
hook-worms occur mostly in adults : round-worms and thread- 
worms occur both in children and adults. The variety of 
worm present can bo ascertained only by acUrnl obsen*ation. 
In the case of tape-worms and thread-worms, naked-eye 
observation may shoiv segments of the worm in the former 
case and complete worms in the hitter. In the case of hook- 
worms, though a worm might bo seen, }’et it is unusual and 
diagnosis must usually be by the microscope, which will show 
the eggs of tlieso worms in the fjcccs. ilouncl-worms are seen 
in the stools frequently and they may also be vomited. In 
the case of worms, the eggs can bo seen in the frcccs on micro- 
scopical examination. 

Tape^wm, of which there are several species, lives in 
either the large or small intestines, sometimes stretching 
throughout their whole extent. Its length is therefore some- 
times very great, varying from si.x to twenty feet, or more, 
It is a flat, ribbon-liko worm, of a white colour, from one- 
third to one-half of an inch broad at the widest part and 
composed of segments or pieces about half an inch long, each 
segment fitting into the preceding one, and a fully developed 
worm may number 1100 of these joints. 

Each joint possesses a male and female organ, and each 
worm is therefore a chain of individuals. Towards the head 
the worm tapers very much and the segments are shorter. 
The head is triangular in shape, about the size of a pin’s head, 
and is further kno^vn by four black spots, which are the suckers 
by which the worm clings to the bowels. The worm increases 
in length by fresh segments, developed at the neck, while the 
fully formed segments at the tail drop oil, and pass away with 
the stools. The pieces thus expelled contain myriads of ova 
in which ore embryos provided with a boring apparatus. 
On the extrusion of the joints putrefaction sets in, liberating 
the ova, which are carried by wind, water, or other agencies, 
wherever accident may detonnino. Tlieso ora may be taken 
into the stomaohs of animals, such as pigs or oxen, with their 
food. When thus swallowed by an animal the egg breaks, 
and the embryo, by boring, lodges itself in the flesh, there 
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developing Into a bladder-lilce substanco or * cyst,’ and causing 
the affection known as ‘ pig measles.’ The ' measle ’ when 
eaten with meat attaches itself to the human intestine, and 
there gi-ows into the adult worm. 

The principal cause of tape-worm is eating underdone 
infected pork or beef. The flesh of the Oriental pig is parti- 
cularly dangerous in that respect ; hence the hygienic rules of 
the Jews and Mussulmans. Complete cooking, however, 
will destroy any ovum. 

The symptoms of tape-worm vary. There may be none. 
Sometimes there is a loss of weight, sometimes uneasiness or 
gnawing pain in the bowels, foul breath, or furred tongue. 
But the most striking thing is the passage of small, white, 
tapelike segments about half an inch long : there is no mis- 
taking them. 

Treatment. Tape-worm is treated by some specific remedy 
as mentioned below. The reason of success or failure of worm 
medicines depends much on the manner of talcing them: 
if they reach the worm they kill or at least expel it ; if not 
they fail. In the case of tape-worm it is particularly neces- 
sary that they should reach the head of the worm, for, although 
many yards of tape-worm may be voided, if the head remains 
it will grow again, and the old symptoms will return. But 
the head is exceedingly tenacious of its hold, and is protected 
by the thick mucus which the irritation of its presence causes 
the intestines to secrete. It is therefore necessary that preli- 
minary steps should be taken before giving worm medicines. 
Pdr two days the patient should be on an entirely millc diet : 
it will be better still if for the latter half of the second day 
Only clear soup or beef tea is allowed. On the evening of the 
second day castor oil should be given in dose suitable to the 
age of the patient. Next morning early, after the castor oil 
has acted, the specific remedy is to be taken on an empty 
stomach. For a tape-worm the remedy is Prescription No. 31 i 
an adult may take a dose and a half of the amount here pres- 
cribed. The patient must still fast for another three horns, 
and if at the end of that time the bowels have not acted again, 
f.e., since the worm medicine was taken, he is to take two 
ounces of Prescription No. 27. After that he may have a light 
breakfast. The worm will probably come away with the firat 
motion after Prescription No. 31. The worm should be 
carefuUy washed and the head sought for. Sometimes there is 
more than one worm ; and one may be entirely expelled 
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and one remain. If no head is seen, the patient should 
continue his usual life, watching carefully for reappearance of 
segments in the motion. They may reappear in a few weeks, 
in which case the treatment must he gone through again. 
If after two or three attempts with male fern (Prescription 
No. 31) the worm still reappears, some other remedy should 
be tried, for which purpose it is best to consult a doctor. 

Rmmd-worm may exist in any part of the intestines, and 
even in the stomach, from which they may be vomited or 
passed by the mouth. They may wander into the nose and 
frontal sinuses, or, invading the liver, may rarely cause jaundice. 
They are most common in children from three to ten years 
of age, who may be infested with one or many. In shape they 
resemble the common earth-worm, and are of a pale pink, or 
white colour, and semi-transparent. There is a circular 
depression behind the head, and the latter presents three small 
elevations, between which lies the mouth. In roundworm 
infection there may be no symptoms, but in heavy infesta- 
tion there may be irritability, restlessness, fever, and abdomi- 
nal pain. Jaundice and serious abdominal symptoms are 
much rarer. The certain proof of the existence of round- 
worms is the sight of one passed with the stools, or the eggs 
seen by the microscopic examination of the fsecal matter. ' 

Iflan is infected by swallowing a partly developed egg in 
his food or drink. iVeshly passd eggs are not infective and 
it takes a few weeks for them to become so. The pig harbours 
Tound worms and is a source of infection. 

When the egg hatches in the body the young larval worm 
passes into the blood stream from the iat^tine, through the 
lungs, up the wind pipe down the gullet and back to the intes- 
tine where it becomes mature. 

In the of round-worms the same preliminary 

■dietetic and castor oil routine must he gone through as given 
above for tape-wonns. The third morning the specific remedy 
to be taken is santonin, as contained in Prescription No. 80. 
The dose of the powder there given is sufficient for a child of 
four j^eais. Take double that dose for a child of eight, and 
three times the dose for an adult. The worms can be easily 
seen if expelled: if there is any doubt as to whether all have 
■come away, a microscopic examination of the fceces should be 
made to detect the presence or otherwise of ova. If santonin 
is unsuccessful, male fern may be used as recommended for 
iape-worm ; but santonin should always be tried first. Other 
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and more powerful remedies are now laiown and may bo 
tried by a doctor if santonin is not successful. 

Thread-worm, Thread-worms are about one-third of an 
inch long, slightly bent, wliite and semi-transparent. They 
almost invariably infest the lower part of the bowels near the 
fundament, where they create much itching and irritation ; but 
their headquarters, where they principally breed, is much 
higher, in or about the csecum. They are not only passed with 
the fscces, but crawl out during the night on the clothes ; 
they may also excite mucus, or bloody stools. In women 
they may crawl into the private parts, creating irritation and 
discharge. 

Although most of the worms, including all the males, are 
in the csecum, the pregnant females come down to the anua 
and outside it, to deposit their eggs, and it is this movement 
that creates such intense itching round the anus, especially 
at night. Often too there is an itching at the nose, and 
this itching at two places serves an important purpose so 
far as the worm’s reproduction is concerned, The patient 
scratches the anus, often in his sleep, and later picks at 
his nose, or may rub his linger against his mouth. In 
this way the eggs are conveyed from the anus back to the 
stomach and so the life-history of the worm is maintained. 

The treatment of thread-worm is easy so far as reduction of 
their numbers is concerned, but extremely difficult if total 
eradication is aimed at : since after a few months it will usually 
be found that they are still present. A diminution of the 
amount of starchy food, as bread, rice, and vegetables, in the 
diet will lessen the number of worms, since they flourish best 
apparently in an excess of such material. Measures should be 
taken to prevent reinfection from the anus : the child may 
sleep in closed drawers ; or may have a little ointment, haM 
mercury ointment, half vaseline, rubbed on the anus to prevent 
itching and kill the ova. The worms should be attacked 
both from above for those in the caecum, and from below for 
those lower down. To attack from above, after the preli- 
minary discipline of castor oil and diet given under tape- 
worm, administer santonin as advised under Round-worms 
(Prescription No. 80) and in the same doses. This aims at 
the younger worms. The older worms may he attacked in 
adult patients fay injecting the lower gut daily with a table- 
spoonful of common salt in 8 ounces of water. Children should 
be given an enema containing teaspoonful of salt. 
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For an account of how to give an enema, see Chapter X3L 
The enema treatment should be continued daily for ten 
days. 

Hoolc-worm* The scientific name of the hook-worm is the 
anohylostomo duodenale. This worm inhabits the duodenum 
and upper part of the small intestine. 

Hook-worm disease is extremely common in India: in 
some parts of the country 100 per cent, of the natives are 
infected. Many Europeans also harbour the parasites. Al- 
though visible to the naked eye, the worm is too fine to be 
seen easily in the fseces unless special search is made. Diag- 
nosis is usually made after microscopical examination of 
the fseces has discovered the eggs of the worm. Infection 
usually takes place through the feet and the young larval 
worm is to be found in the soil around latrines and any damp 
place where defsecation has occurred. Bathing in rivers or 
going about on damp soil without shoes is therefore dangerous. 
The symptom of hook-worm disease is anaemia. 

The diagnosis and treatment of this condition must he 
left to a medical man, as the drugs used are all powerful 
poisons. 



CHAPTER VII 


POISONING 

The instructions here given for action in a case of suspected 
poisoning are of the tersest, because reference to this chapter 
is likely to be made only in emergency, when time is all valu- 
able and the presence of too many directions may confuse 
more than it helps. Only in the case of snake-bite are the 
•directions more explicit ; because, snalce-bite being a common 
fear in some parts, that section is likely to be read before 
necessity for its use arises. If further instruction is required 
•on details of the treatment recommended in the case of some 
poisons, it can be found by reference to other parts of the 
book : thus ' Artificial Respiration * ^vilI be found des- 
cribed on p. 324 and the method of washing out the stomach 
•on p. 601. 

POISONS AND THEIR TREATMENT 

Scorpion-sting. The pain is at first like a prick from 
a needle, but in a few seconds it assumes an agonisii^ form, 
as if many needles were being thrust into the part, and it also 
shoots up towards the body, reaching a climax in about ten 
minutes. The parts injured swell ; frequently the absorbent 
wessels (lymph vmeU) running from the sting are implicated 
as evidenced by a red line seen in the skin ; and the joint 
above the part feels stiff. Death from scorpion-sting has 
been record^, but to a person in good health such injuries 
are not dangerous. The best treatment is the application 
of strong ammonia to the part ; and then cold applications 
such as crashed ice or evaporating lotion (^ee p. 570) for the 
rest of the day. Next day hot fomentations should be 
applied, and 1 ounce of Prescription No. 27 taken. 

Snake-Bite. Snakes inject their poison through punc- 
tures made by two prominent upper teeth, the fangs ; the 
•tongue of the snake, which so many people seem to think 
poisonous, is harmless. The bites of poisonous snakes, as 
a rule, show two marks thus, . . When there are more than 
two marks . . , it may generally be assumed that the reptile was 
not poisonous, or that the wound has not been inflicted by 
245 ' 
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the poison-fangs. The parts most frequently bitten are 
the fingers, toes, ankles, and hands, and the person, if asleep, 
is aroused by the pain, which is of a stinging character, hut 
not very severe at first. Thereafter the symptoms are some- 
what different according to the kind of snake. There are two 
principal families, the Golubrine, of which the best-known 
example is the cobra, and the Fipemic, of which a good 
example is the Daboia or Russell’s viper. The action of 
colubrine poison is chiefly on the nervous system, causing 
paralysis and being fatal by its paralytic action on the breath- 
ing centre ; to a less degree colubrine poison acts on the 
blood. The action of viperine poison is cliiefly on the blood, 
which it prevents clotting ; to a less extent it acts on the 
nervous system. The existence of tliis difference is the reason 
for making antivenene out of a mixture of both kinds of poison, 
BO that whatever snake makes the bite the antivenene ^vill have 
some action against its poison. In the case of the cobra or 
other colubrine bite, after the initial pain at the seat of the 
bite, faintness, sickness, loss of power in the legs, drowsiness, 
and perhaps vomiting are the next immediate effects. Then 
the breatliing becomes short and laboured, the pulse quick 
and intermittent, the powers of speech and swallowing are 
lost, the tongue protrudes, and frothy saliva issues from the 
mouth. Twitchings of the muscles also occur, followed by 
loss of power to move the limbs. The pain from the wound 
extends upwards towards the body ; the absorbent vessels 
become inflamed, appearing on a fair skin as painful red 
lines stretching up from the wounded part towards the groin 
or armpit. Cold sweats and often convulsions succeed, and 
the patient, becoming insensible, sinks, sometimes in a few 
hours. More commonly, however, the case is prolonged 
several days, blood-poisoning occurring. The wound becomes 
discoloured, the limb swells, blisters may form near the 
injured part, abscesses may occur in any port of the Umh, 
and the glands of the armpit or groin (according to the limb 
injured) enlarge, inflame, and suppurate. Sometimes there 
is diarrhoea, at other times bleeding from the snake-bite, or 
from scarifications made in the neighbourhood. In some 
cases there is also bloody urine, or bleeding from the nose, 
bowels, or gums. The depressing effects of fear will aid the 
operation of the poison ; and the symptoms will be more or 
less intense, according to the amount of venom inserted into 
the wound 
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in the case of viperine bite, though the nervous symp- 
toms are, as a rule, less marked than in the colubrino, con- 
vulsions are often present early in the case. The principal 
action is on the blood, however, and the effect here depends 
partly on the dose of poison injected. If that has been laige 
then death may be very rapid, and is then due to abnormal 
■clotting of the blood in the vessels ; especially in the large 
pi^onaiy arteries. If tlie patient survives tliia stage there 
■ensues later a condition where the blood has lost its power 
•of coagulation, and so the wound at the bite may ooze blood 
continuously, haemorrhage may start from mucous mem- 
branes and elsewhere and nothing may be able to stop the 
patient bleeding to death. 

One of the first things to do after snake-bite is to secure 
the snake : it is important that the species be identified, above 
all to ascertain whether it be a poisonous snake or not. 

Treahn&U. The immediate thing to do if the bite is 
from a poisonous snake is to ligature the part above the bite. 
If the bite is anywhere on the limbs, tie a tight bandage or 
string round the limb, a few inches aJiove the wound, but 
aiever on the fore-arm or below the knee, as there are two 
hones in these parts and the blood vessels run between them. 
The ligature should be tight enough to arrest the circulation, 
which may be laiown by the part below becoming red, and 
then darker coloured. Then let the wound be well incised 
and solid permanganate cr 3 ^stals placed directly into the 
wound. A solution of potassium permanganate in water 
should also be made, and about 2 grains of the permanganate 
in solution injected into two or three spots round the 
wound by means of a hypodermic syringe or else by the 
antivenene syringe which should also be at hand. If 
there is no potassium permanganate at hand at the time, 
a substitute for it is chloride of gold, which may some- 
times be found in the equipment of photographers: it 
should be used similarly to the permanganate. If there 
is nothing available for this local treatment the wound 
should be well suclmd; care being taken that the per- 
son performing this office has no sore on the mouth or 
lips ; or, if a ligature cannot be apphed (as, for instance, 
if the body is bitten), let the wound be sucked first. Por 
neutralisation of the poison in the body antivenene should 
be used as early as possible ; an account of what antivenene 
is and how to use it is given below. Antivenene should 
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always be in stoct in snake-infested districts, while those 
leading a life that takes them much into the jungle should 
carry on them one of the small potassium permanganate and 
lance equipments sold for the purpose of dealing with snake- 
bites, To sum up the treatment: 

(1) Act as promptly as possible. 

(2) Ligature the part above the bite, avoiding the fore- 

arm and the parts below the knee. 

(3) Incise the wound, and rub into it solid potassium 

permanganate crystals. 

(4) Inject potassium permanganate solution into tissues 

round wound. 

(6) Inject antivenene. 

Antivenene and how to Use It. Antivenene is the scrum 
of horses highly immunised with cobra and Eussell’s viper 
venom. 

Its curative properties have been tested on am’mals against 
these venoms and found effective. 

In a case of cobra or EusseU's viper bite, when the patient 
is seen early and before symptoms have set in, 30-40 ccm. 
should be injected subcutaneously into any part of the body 
where the skin is loose (preferably in the flanits). When 
the snake is a large one it would he advisable to give more. 

Children and small persons require a larger dose of anti- 
venene to save them than well-grown adults. 

The syringe and needle should also be made sterile before 
use. For practical purposes filling and refilling a few times 
with boiling water, is quite sufficient, Time being a most 
important item, it is not advisable to waste it. The skin 
over the seat of inoculation should be washed uith an anti- 
septic lotion beforehand if such is quickly available. 

To OPEN THE BOTTLE. Heat the narrow neck in a flame, 
rotating the bottle at the same time so as to heat the glass 
all round. Then jerk up some of the fluid contents. The 
cool liquid coming in contact with the heated glass will crack 
the latter, when the top may be loiocked off by a gentle tap 
with a sterilised forceps or other metal instrument. To 
withdraw the contents, turn the newly opened bottle boldly 
upside down ; the hole in the neck being so smaU the fluid 
will not run out. Insert the needle of the syringe. With- 
draw the piston of the syringe and the fluid will enter in the 
ordinary way. 

The bottles should be kept in a cupboard or press in the 
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coolest room available and should not be exposed to the 
light. 

Heat and light are the most important factors in bringing 
about a deterioration in the strength of the antitoxic properties 
of the serum. 

Wien kept in the dark and in a fairly cool place the serum 
loses very little of its antito.ric properties in a year— probably 
not more than 6 to 10 per cent., if as much. An increase 
of dose would make up for this loss. 

’iVith the exception of applying a ligature above the seat 
of the bite (where this is possible) and adopting the permanga- 
nate of potash treatment, no other form of local treatment 
does much good. 

It is also a mistake to dose the patient with alcohol, 
ammonia, or strychnine. Hot coffee or tea cannot possibly 
do any harm, and may do some good, 

A ligature applied early above the seat of bite produces 
cedema, and in this way prevents the absorption of some of 
the poison, or at least delays it from entering the general 
circulation. More time may thus be gained for the admini- 
stration of antivenene before symptoms of poisoning have 
already set in. 

The above instructions are those given by the Central 
Research Institute at Kasauli ; from whom as well as from 
the Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory antivenene may be- 
purchased. 

IN CASES OF POISONING PROCEED AS FOLLOWS 

If possible identify the poison and turn to alphabetical list r 

1. Ask patient, if conscious, or the bystanders. 

2. Look at and smell the bottle or container. 

3. Look at patient’s lAps, Tongue, Mouth, Oullet for 
white, red, yellow or black patches, indicating burning. If 
present feel them, if Soapy to the touch, poison is a stkonq 
ALKALI. Taste by touching one of the patches with the tip 
of the finger. Acid taste will be immediately perceptible. 
Proceed as for strong acids or alka lies. Do not use' 
emetics or stomach pump. 

4. Smell breath. Poisons with distinct smells: 

(a) Ammonia. 

* I am indebted to ‘ Medical Emergencies ' by Newnan, published 
by J. A- Chuicliill for the pneral arrangement of this scheme. B. D. A. 

E 
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(6) Carbolio acid, LyBol and other siinilar disinfectants. 

(c) Strong Hydrochloric and Nitric acids. 

(d) Cyanides and Prussic acid (Bitter almonds). 

(c) Alcohol, Chloroform, Ether, Benzol, Paraffin. 

(/) Opium if dose is largo. 

If not identified and there is no evidence of burning proceed as 
follom : 

1. Wash out the stomach, by passing about" 

18 inches of soft rubber tubing into the 
stomach and pour in about half a pint (one 
tumblerful) of warm water, lower the tube and )-Kcop the 
the fluid will syphon out, repeat several times washings, 
and at tliis point give any of the substances 
recommended in the case of a Icnown poison. ^ 

If stomach wash cannot he carried out : 

2. Give one of the following emetics ; 

(a) Tepid dish water if available until the* 

patient vomits. 

(b) A tablespoon ol mustard or salt in a 

tumbler of warm water. Repeat if 
necessary. 

(c) Half a small teaspoonful of copper 

sulphate (blue Vitriol) in a tumbler- )*Kcop vomit, 
ful of warm water. j 

(d) Half a small teaspoonful of Sulphate | 

of Zinc in a tumblerful of warm | 
water. j 

(e) Tickle the throat in combination with j 

the above or alone. J 

3. Get an assistant A to boil a handful of tea in a small 
kettle of water. B to beat up an egg in a glass of cold milk. 

4. After stomach has been emptied give milk and egg and 
follow it up with the tea diluted with cold water until suffi- 
ciently cold to drink. 

6. Artificial respiration if necessary (p. 324), 

6. If collapsed (cold, pale) give a tablespoonful of brandy 
or whisky, diluted with a little water. 

Salvolatile if available may be given in 2 teaspoonful 
doses in a little water ; repeated after half an hour. Hot 
water and blankets. The foot of the bed to be raised 6 inches* 

Bandage the limbs in cotton wool from below upwards. 
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Csmidbis Todies* Appears like a drunken person> fits of Stomacli-puznp or emetic ; treat symptoms 

Vernacular : gunja, bhang» laughing, Edtemating \7ith intervals as they arise, 
hashish. of stupl^fcy* which gradually increase 

to inBenamiUty. At times violent 
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CHAPTER VITI 

ACCIDENTS AND SUROIOAL EMERQENCIES 

Inirofliiclion : Ins(nimonl<« nnd ApplinncoT : A«^pp‘^is nnd 
Antisepsis : Drossinp wound ; Aniilomy : IlfomorrluiRt' • 
NntiirAl arrest : Typos of lironiorrhni^e— ArtAriaU Capillary, 
Venous; Symptoms; Treatment; PimlAid; The Slcin'- 
Injnries; IMistow : Wounds anil outs ; Foreij;n bodies ; 
Animal biles: Ulcers; Stinpps; Tho Joinla— Sprains : 
Dislocations— SbouldiT; Jaw; Clavicle: Hip; Semilunar 
cariilaAesof Jcneo : Fractun''s— Typ-^s • General Symptoms and 
Sipns : Lines of treatment : I/iwer Jaw ; Nose ; Collar bono 
(Clavicle) ; Arm bone (Humerus)— Upper end : middle: lower 
ond ; Prominence of back of elbow (Olecranon) : Hones of tho 
forearm (Ulna and Radius) ; Colies* Frjidun' (ne.i the main 
bono nf the forearm above tiie wrist ) : Hones of tlie Imnd 
and finpers (Melacarpnls anil Plinlnnpes) ; Ribs ; Polvjs ; 
Thipli bone (Femur) : upper entl ; middle ; lower end : Knee 
caji (Patdla) ; Hones of the lep (Tibia nnd Fibula): middle: 
lower ends : lion^s of the fool (Tarsal nnd mntnlarsnl bones) : 

Tlie Skid! : Coneu«sion ; The Spine : Wounds of the Scalp : 

The Throat : The Tonpue • 'Hie Chest ; Tlie Abdomen : Tlio 
Genitals : Frost bite ; Hums and Scalds ; Liplitninp : 
Drowninp. 

The tiltimatc object of all irontincnt, surgical or medical, 
is to restore tho patient to normal health. Tlicreforc treat- 
ment should he so planned that at best it will lend to euro 
nnd at worst it can do no harm. Even tho simplest stirgicnl 
operations in tho hands of the inexporienecd nro fraught 
with tho possibility of danger to tho patient, nnd should 
never be lightly undertaken. In tlic following chapter a 
description will be given of the measures any one may bo 
called upon to take in tho occasional care of a surgical case, 
pending tho arrival of tho doctor in n few hours. For tho 
benefit of those whoso work takes them to places where skilled 
medical assistance cannot be obtained within 3 or 4 days or 
more, description of methods of treatment of suoh condi- 
tions as fractures, and retention of urine, has been amplified 
to give some ideas beyond mere First Aid. But suoh wan- 
derers in strange places are strongly advised to supplement 
their theoretical lariowledgo of surgical methods by receiving 
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a few practical demonstrations prior to leaving civilization 
behind them. 

Insixiinients and Appliances. For surgical purposes the 
following instruments and appliances are recommended : 

(1) Absorbent cotton wool for use as dressings and swabs 

to clean wounds. 

(2) Lint for dressings. 

(3) Bandages, roller and triangular. Plaster of Paris 

bandages are most useful to make splints for 
fractured bones, but considerable experience is 
required for their proper application. 

(4) Adhesive plaster for keeping dressings, splints, &c., 

in place, 

(6) The following antiseptic lotions are recommended 
as most generally useful. Their application will 
be discussed later: 

(a) Rectified spirit. 

(b) Tincture of Iodine. 

(c) Potassium Permanganate crystals. 

(d) Lysol. 

(6) Talcum powder. 

(7) Enamel bowls and kidney trays for holding sterile 

dressings, instruments, &c. 

(8) Dressing forceps. Artery forceps. Tooth extraction 

forceps. 

(9) Probe. This is used for probing a wound to ascertain 

its depth, direction, and the presence of a foreign 
body such as a button. 

(10) Two pairs of scissors, one surgical, the other of the 

domestic variety. The latter should be used for 
cutting dressings, &c. and the surgical scissors 
should be kept for cutting ligatures, snipping 
tags of tissue and other surgical uses. 

(11) Two scalpels, one medium size and the other small. 

These should be used for no purpose other than 
surgical, for example opening an abscess. The 
scalpels are very sharp and quickly lose their 
edge and temper if used indiscriminately. 

(12) A spool of linen thread. This can be used for 

stitching skin and' tying blood vessels. Pieces 
can be easily sterilised by boiling when required. 

(13) Straight and curved cutting needles of assorted 

sizes for stitching skin. 
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(14) Three rubber catheters, small, medium and large. 

These can be used in cases of retention of urine; 
'without danger to the patient. Special know- 
ledge and skill is required to pass a metal catheter.: 

(15) Gutter splints of assorted siTies for fractures. 

(16) A primus stove and a kettle for boiling 'water. ‘ 

(17) An electric torch or lamp. Accidents frequently 

happen in the middle of the night. 

(18) A Thomas’ splint is a valuable addition. 

The above instruments, lotions, &c., must be looked 
after periodically. The metal instruments should be kept 
in an antiseptic lotion like pure lysol or smeared 'with vasehne* 
and kept 'wrapped up in hnt. The rubber catheters should 
be kept dry, covert 'with Talcum powder and stretched 
about once a week to prevent the rubber perishing. 

It is again emphasized that the instruments, appliances, 
&o., are of much less importance than the ability to use 
them. 

Asepsis and antisepsis. All wounds tend to heal 
readily in the absence of complications. The most frequent 
complication is sepsis, i.e., the condition caused by the entry 
of germs into a wound. The prevention of such entry is 
called Asepsis. The destruction of the germs once having 
entered the tissues is called Antisepsis. The ideal to be 
aimed at in the treatment of a wound is to get aseptic healing, 
i.e., the wound heals without the formation of pus. Some 
accidental wounds are contaminated from the start by earth, 
manure, pieces of clothing, &o. Others, however, are surgi- 
cally clean to begin “with and frequently the misguided efiorts 
made by the sufEerer’s friends to clean wound results in its 
becoming septic. 

Dressing a wound. To dress any wound clean or other- 
wise the following points require attention : 

(1) The, Brmer^s Hands are the most frequent source of 
contamination. Before performing an opera- 
tion, a Surgeon scrubs his hands with skong 
soap and a nail brush for at least 10 minutes 
under running water. He then soaks his hands 
in an antiseptic lotion, puts on a sterile overall 
and sterile rubber gloves. Only then does he 
touch a wound. In the first aid treatment of 
casual wounds such an elaborate ritual is not 
practicable : but every endeavour should be made 
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by the dreBser to clean his hands thoroughly 
\vith soap and water in which a little lyaol has 
been poured before ho touched the wounded 
part, 

(2) The Patieni'e sUn should bo carefully cleaned. This 

is beat done by swabbing the skin in the vicinity 
of the wound with rectified spirit. Excess of 
spirit should be wped off with a sterile swab 
and the part then painted with Tincture of Iodine. 
Tincture of Iodine is a powerful antiseptic when 
applied to dry skin. Hence the patient’s skin 
should not be washed with soap and water if Iodine 
IS to bo used immediately after, 

(3) TU Insimmnk to be used should be sterilised by 

boiling them in water for 10 to 15 minutes, They 
should not be put in a sterile tray or bowl ready 
for use. A tray can be easily sterilised by pouring 
a little rectified spirit into it and tilting it so that 
the spirit come.s into contact with every part. 
The spirit is then set alight. The tray is then 
sterile and ready for use, A scalpel loses its edge 
very quicldy if boiled and is best sterilised by keep- 
ing in pure lysol When required for use the excess 
of lysol is washed off with cold boiled water. 
When facilities for proper cleaning of the hands 
are not available and even when they are, every 
endeavour should be made to dress the wound 
with instruments rather than touching the cut 
surfaces with the fingers. The reason for this is 
that no amount of scrubbing or steeping of the 
hands in antiseptic lotions will entirely free thorn 
from germs. Hence the use by the surgeon of 
rubber gloves. 

<(4) The W<md. If there is no obvious contamination 
in the wound, the best First Aid treatment is 
to apply a sterile dressing without disturbing it 
in any way. If however there is obvious con- 
tamination, the wound should be cleaned by 
wiping 'it gently with a piece of sterile wool or 
gauge soaked in a solution of 1 in 2000 Potastium 
Permanganate. This piece of sterile gauze or 
wool should be held in dressing forceps and not in 
the fingers. If it is necessary to hold the Ups of 
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the wound apart this again should be done with 
dressing forceps. 

(6) The Dmsings. It is difficult to sterilise dry dress- 
ings without a proper steriliser. Sterilised dress- 
ings, however, can be bought in small packets- 
and are very convenient. In their absence a" 
sterilised wet dressings can readily be made by 
boiling a piece of lint and applying it like a fomenta- 
tion. 

In practice when a wound has to be dressed, the dressings 
and instruments should be got ready first. The dresser 
having cleansed his own hands prepares the patient^s skin 
and lien proceeds to attend to the wound. 

It might be thought that if a wound is contaminated 
all these laborious aseptic preparations would be unneces- 
sary. So long however as there is only one type of germ- 
in a wound the resulting sepsis may be comparatively mild. 
If the dresser introduces a fresh type of organism, the se- 
verity of the inflammation will be much increased. Hence- 
it is essential for all wounds, clean or otherwise, to be dressed 
with the utmost care. 

The Immediate and General Treatment of Accident and 
Lijuries or First Aid. (Reference is strongly advised to the 
St. Jolin Ambulance Association book entitled ‘First Aid 
to the Injured,* the contents of which should be at the- 
fingers’ ends of all who wish to be prepared to render help to- 
their fellows. What here follows is complementary to the- 
advice and instnictions contained therein.) 

(1) Firet of all see if there is bleeding ; if so, see where it 
comes from and follow tlio directions given under Bleeding 
(p. 274). 

(2) The history of the accident should be ascertained by Or 
few clear questions, addressed to the patient if he is sensible 
and able, to speak, or, otherwise, to the bystanders, 

(3) If the patient is insensible, place him on the ground or 
floor lying rather on the right side and with the head raised 
to the level of the body by a pillow, folded coat, or' other soft 
substance. This will render the breathing more easy than 
it would be if the patient lay on the back. Then split open 
or unbutton any clothing pressing upon the neck, chest, or 
bowels. 

(4) The face and chest should be sprinkled with cold water 
■and then wiped dry, and some cold water may be drunk if th& 
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power of swallowing remains. Wine or brandy should not be 
hastily pven ivithout evidence of its being needed, especially 
if there is bleeding. Strong hot tea or coffee or milk are safer 
and of more general use as stimulants than spirits. Other 
methods of immediate stimulation are: (a) Sal volatile, 'a 
half-teaspoonful in a little water, when the patient can 
swallow, (ft) Rigorous friction of the limbs up^rds. (c) 
A hot bottle or hot fomentation to the pit of the stomach or 
over the heart. 

(6) The prominent parts of the limbs may be examined with 
very little movement of the body, and any change of form will 
probably be recognised by the eye after the clotliing has been 
taken off, which should be accomplished by cutting open, not 
pulling off. If necessary to remove clotliing, do so fost from 
tlio uninjiu-cd side, and carry out the following rules : 

Coa(. Remove from the soimd side first, and if necessary 
sht up the seam of the sleeve on the injured side. 

Shirl and Vest. Slit doum the front and remove as the 
coat. 

Boot. Undo the laces and slit the back seam. 

SocL Cut off, 

(6) If there be local injury, it should be treated, if possible 
at once, as described under the different headings. 

(7) Allow no useless talldng to or in the hearing of the 
patient, and send away all except those necessary for his 
attendance. See that he has plenty of fresh air. 

(8) In all cases of serious injury aid should be procured 
immediately. When sending for a surgeon the message should 
be as clear as possible, and if practicable a written one. 

(9) If it is necessary to remove a person after injury in 
which a limb has been injured, means must first be taken to 
protect the injured limb, especially in a fracture of the lower 
extremity. The measures necessary are detailed under 
‘ Fractures ’. The greatest possible care is necessary when a 
fracture of the spine or pelvis is suspected. 

After any injury of a severe nature, where it is necessary to 
move the patient, the person should be carried while lying 
down. An exception to this rule is injury to the arm or fore- 
arm. A hurdle, shutter, door, or duttpoy (string bedstead) 
covered with straw, coats or blankets, may be converted into 
a litter. If poles are procurable, they may be fired beneath 
each end of the litter, which will thus be carried long distances 
more easily. If neither hurdle, door, cMrfOy, nor shutter 
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•can be obtained, a good substitute may bo made by iastening 
four stout poles together and tying a blanket seourcly to thorn. 
Even the cross poles can bo dispensed with. 

The foot of the litter should bo placed at the patient’s 
bond in a lino with his body. Two pcoplo should then place 
themselves one on cither side of the patient, and join liands 
underneath the body and hips, Ajiother person sliould take 
•charge of the injured part. The patient should bo then lifted, 
•carried baclcwards over the litter, and lowered on to it, The 
‘litter should be carried by the hand, and not on the shoulders, 

•as tbo patient would bo out of sight. Tlic front and rear • 

bearers should start ^vith opposite feet, wiiich prevents lateral 
motion, resulting from keeping step. In ascending a hill the 
patient’s head should be in front, in descending behind, 
•except in the case of a broken leg or tliigh, ti’kw mli a course 
mid iliTOW the tveigU oj the body on the injured parL 

Bandages are of two kinds; (1) Esmarch’s Triangular 
Bondage, wliioh is described in detail, together with its appli- 
•cation and uses, in tlio St. John Ambulance first-aid ^ok 
already mentioned. 

(2) i?o?/cr Bandages ate made of strips of linen, calico or 
floimcl, or of porous or solid rubber, A bandage for the 
arm should be about 2 inclics wido by 8 yards long ; a leg 
bandage inches wido by 10 yards long ; and a bandage 
for the body 5 inches wide by 12 yards long. A bondage 
•ought to be made of one continuous piece uitliout any joinings, 
and the selvedges shotdd always be torn olT, Tlio surfaces 
and edges should be smooth and oven, and there should be 
nothing which can press unequally on the skin. Bandages 
ehould be bpt ready tightly and longitudinally rolled up ; 
Ihence their name ‘ roller This may bo done perfectly unli 
by hand, another holding tho end of the strip of cloth (^ee 
Kg. 14) ; or it may be fastened to the leg of a table or to any 
ifixed point. Unless tliis is done there is a difficsulty in rolling 
the cloth smoothly. Besides the roller there are compound 
bandages, as the ‘ T ’-shaped bandage, the * figure-of-eight 
•shaped bandage, the * four-tailed ’ bandage, and various other 
forms, all described elsewhere in this booL 

The principal uses of bandages are : to keep on splints and 
* dressings ’, to protect diseased or wounded parts from injury, 
to place restraint on motion of injured parts, and to afford 
■support to muscles and vessels. In applying a bandage the 
first thing necessary is to obtain a point on which the required 
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traction may be made. Therefore a turn round the arm or 
ankle, should be taken before the bandage is applied symme- 
trically to the hand or foot. Then the roll should be held in the 
manner represented in Kg. 16 and it should be passed fronu 



one hand to the other as it encircles the limb. A bandage* 
should always be first applied to the extremity of the limb, 
where it should be tightest, gradually becoming more slack 
as it ascends, and each fold should overlap about one-thirdi 
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of the previous one. No part must be * shipped or left ttw- 
covered by the bandage, or swelling of such part will veiy 
probably occur, and the roller will become loosened and 
easily detached {vide Figs. 14-16). Further, the bandage- 
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elioiild be applied so that it crosses in front from the inside to 
the outside of the limb. 

Where the limb increases in size the bandage must bo 
turned on itself, as represented in the sketches. This is called 
the ‘ reverse ^ When a bandage is changed, the part over 
Tv^hich it has been applied should be sponged 'vvitli soap and 
water and then dried, both for cleanliness and also to prevent 
irritation from the bandage. When a bandage has to be 
applied to the head, the hair ought to be combed, so that it 
may lie flat and not make unequal pressure on the scalp. 
When a bandage is used to give support or to make pressure, 
great care should be taken that it is not too tight in any part 
of its course, as mortification of the 
limb has been caused by too tight a 
bandage. It is particularly neces- 
sary to bear this in mind when ap- 
plying a bandage to a limb that has 
been recently fractured. In such 
cases the parts arc liable to stoU, 
and a bandage which at the time of 
its application was sufficiently 
easy may soon become so tight as 
to cause a dangerous constriction, 
and this is especially liable to 
happen if the limb is allowed 
to hang down. In cases of bad 
fracture or any severe injury, the 
bandage should be applied loosely 
in the first instance, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the injury, 
and as the swelling decreases the 

bandage may be tightened. As the nails are aJways loft 
uncovered in the application of bandages, it is a good test of 
the state of the circulation to make pressure upon them. 
If the circulation is free, the white mark which is made by 
pressing upon the nail ought to disappear at once when the 
pressure is removed. But if it lingers and fades away slowly, 
the injured limb is too tightly bound, and bandages and splints 
should be loosened. 

For first-aid treatment the triangular bandages are to be 
preferred, and their use is soon learnt ; their f luther advantage 
for first aid is that they can be readily fashioned from a larger 
handkercliief, a scarf, or a piece of tom-off clothing. 
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ANATOMY 

To any one who is going to do mnoh first-aid work 
a knowledge of the anatomy is of the utmost importance. 
Every opportunity should be taken to study anatomical 
specimens perhaps especially the articulated skeleton, Ana- 
tomy is too big subject to be even touched upon here further 
than to mention a few facts about the circulation of the 
blood. {See also Chapter 11.) 

Blood is pumped from the left side of the heart into a 
series of strong muscular tubes called arteries. The chief 
arteries carrying blood to the head are the Common Carotids^ 
one on each side, ?.e., the right and the left. Each runs in 
a line from the inner end of the collar bone (Clavicle) to the 
angle of the lower jaw and lies in front of the tips of the bones 
of the neck, part of the spinal column. Below the angle 
of the lower jaw each Common Carotid divides into 2 branches, 
the internal and the external carotid arteries. The internal 
carotid arteries go inside the skull and supply the brain with 
blood. The externals supply the tissues outside the slcuU. 

The main artery (Subclavian) which supplies the arms 
and hands with blood passes out of the chest by curving 
over the first rib. Here it can bo felt beating, at a point 
situated’ a finger*s breadth above the middle of the collar 
bone (Clavicle). In the arm pit this artery (now called 
the axillary) lies on the inner side of the arm just under the 
skin. It continues down the inner side of the arm to a point 
in the middle of the bend of the elbow where^ it is deeply 
placed and cannot be palpated. Here it divides into 2 ^ 
terminal divisions. One of these runs do\vn the iimer side 
of the fore-arm and is too deeply covered by muscles to be 
felt. The other, the radial artery, runs down the ou^r 
side of the forearm and at the wrist, lies just under the skin* 
Here the artery can easily be felt and here the pulse rate is 

usually ascertained. , , 

The main artery for the thigh, leg and foot is called femoral. 
This artery enters the thigh at a point situated abou e 
middle of the fold of the groin where it is quite near the 
surface and can be fairly easily felt. It then rims down- 
wards in a spiral course to the middle of the back of the knee 
where it divides into 2 branches both of which are deepJy 
situated. These branches go to supply the leg and foot. 
One of them (the posterior tibial) can be felt beating at the 
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inner side of the nnldo about half way between the promi- 
nences of the shin bone (Tibia) and the heel 

The blood inside the arteries, especially in the large ones 
near the heart, is at a very considerable pressure, approxi- 
mately 2 lbs. per square inch. Hence the walls of the ar- 
•teries are very thick and strong. 

The blood leaves the arteries ultimately and flows into 
n series of very minute vessels called capillaries. These 
■capillaries have very thin walls, so that the exchange of 
oxygen and food materials from the blood to the tissues 
and of waste products from the tissues to the blood can take 
place. Having passed through the capillaries tbo blood 
goes into the veins. These are a series of tubes which carry 
■the blood back to the heart. The pressure of the blood 
inside the capillaries is very little and that inside the veins 
is oven less so that the walls of the latter are very thin as 
•compared with the walls of the arteries. 

Each main artery described is accompanied by a large 
vein, but in addition thero is a not work of smaller ones 
which are placed just under the sldn, whore they can easily 
■bo seen. 


HfflMOERHAGE 

When an artery is cut natural arrest of the resulting 
luomorrhago occurs because of the 3 processes : 

(1) The muscle which comprises the greater part of the 

wall of the artery contracts vigorously so that 
the lumen of the artery is almost completely 
obliterated. 

(2) The blood itself on being shed passes over the 

cut surfaces of the artery and other tissues. This 
initiates a series of changes ns a result of which 
the blood clots. 

(3) In the case of a largo artery bleeding is so profuse 

that the general blood pressure is lowered. This 
the clot in the mouth of the out vessel has every 
opportunity of ultimately being able to stop 
further loss. 

It is most important for first-aid workers to realise that 
an 99 per cent of cases hemorrhage Avill stop of itself if left 
alone. Heroic measures with a tourniquet are usually quite 
unnecessary. The dangers of a tourniquet will be referred 
tto later. 
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There are S types oj tewwrriflgre— arterial, capillary and' 
venous. Arterial hemorrhage is characterised hy the blood 
coming in forcible spurts and the blood itself is bright red! 
in colour. In venous hemorrhage the blood flows conti- 
nuously in a gentle stream with little or no pressure behind' 
it. In both arterial and venous hsemorrhage if a proper view 
is obtained it ^vill be seen that the blood is coming from one- 
point. Capillary hsemorrhage on the other hand is hssmor- 
rhage that appears to the naked eye as a general ooze of' 
blood from the entire cut surface. 

General Symptans of Hemorrhage, A person cam 
lose about 600 c.c, (1 pint) of blood without feeling very 
marked ill effects. Beyond this amount, however, he begins^ 
to feel rather sick. He becomes very uneasy and moves 
his body and limbs in a restless manner. As bleeding goes- 
on his ^n becomes cold and covered with a clammy perspira- 
tion. His cheeks by this time are blanched and in addition 
he is gasping for breath. If the pulse be felt now it will 
be found to be very feeble, because the blood pressure has* 
fallen and the pulse rate is so rapid as to be almost uncount- 
able. 

Treatment, Where venous and capillary hs 0 morrhage' 
is concerned, the pressure of a well applied dressing will' 
effectively stop the bleeding. In arterial hsemorrhage below 
the elbow or the knee, the same treatment will suffice, be- 
cause the pressure inside the arteries in these places is not 
very high, Where the large arteries near the heart are con- 
cerned, f.€., arteries like the axillary or external carotid, 
something more is required. Pressure by the thumb on the' 
artery at a point nearer the heart than the spot from which 
bleeding is taking place will of course stop the hsemorrhage, 
as shown in the frontispiece. But this pressure cannot be used 
as a permanent measure. To stop such h®m^hage perma- 
nently the lips of the wound should be held widely ap rt so* 
that a good view can be obtained of the actual bleeding point. 
It may be necessary, especially in cases where the wound is the 
result of a stab to enlarge it with a scalpel befoi’ethe bleeding 
vessel can be seen clearly. The lips of the wound should then 
be held apart in such a way, if possible, that the blood instead of 
collecting inside thus obscuring the operator s view may be 
swabbed out so as to reveal the bleeding point. Artory forceps 
can then be applied to the bleeding point. This having beem 
done and bleeding stopped a piece of the previously stermseo. 
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linen thread is placed round the artery just beyond the point 
of the forceps. The linen thread is tied firmly, but not too 
tightly, otherwise it will cut through the artery. The artery 
forceps are then removed. If the linen thread has been 
properly applied bleeding will have been stopped permanent- 
ly. The ends of the tlSead should then be out close to the 

knot. This operation is ab- 



solutely necessary only when 


cut so that the patient is in 
danger of bleeding to death 
in a few minutes if immediate 
steps are not taken.- /See 
frontispiece. 



Ibc. 18. Pressure on Ihe Fio. 19. Tourniquet applied 
Femoral Artery. bleeding in Lower Leg. 


To those unaccustomed to dealing with bleeding, spurt- 
ing of a tiny artery that is no bigger than the lead of a lead 
pencil appears very alarming. It is unlikely that such 
people will be able to deal successfully with a wound in a 
large artery. They are therefore advised to apply a fii*m 
dressing and hope for the best. 

WTiere wounds of the arm or leg are concerned, bleeding 
is very easily controlled by the use of a tourniquet. If this 
method is used the tourniquet should not be left on for more 
than half an hour at the most. Apart from the pain it causes, 
if it is left on too long, circulation having been completely 
•stopped, there is a real risk that the limb may become gangre- 
nous, and have to be amputated. If a tourniquet is used 
firm dressing should be applied in the usual way and the 
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ifcourniquot romovod at tho end of aboat 30 minuter. Serious 
bleeding will not recur after tliis time. 

In addition to the local arrest of hsemorrhage it is neces- 
sary to treat the patient in a general way. The fluid lost 
should be made up to him by giving him warm drinks of sweet 
i;ea or coffee. He should be wapped up in warm blankets 
And surrounded \vith hot water bottles. He should be kept 
.at absolute rest and everything done so as to conserve his 
strength as much as possible. He is in a condition of shock, 
the treatment for which in two words is fluid and heat. It is 
also useful to raise the foot of the bed to facilitate the blood 
supply to the brain. Stimulants such as brandy should 
not be given until after the ha3morrhage has been arrested, 
otheiwise the resultant rise in blood pressure may intensify 
the bleeding. Once hsemorrhage is stopped as a result of 
the treatment, the part should not be moved. The tempta- 
tion to change the dressing to see how tho wound is getting 
on should be firmly resisted. Nature will then have a chance 
to repair the damage that has been done and she can be 
safely left to do her work without interference. 

FIRST AID 

First aid is the general treatment of any injury. The 
treatment is carried out under rather difficult circumstance 
as a rule and without proper appliances. ^ Hence first-aid 
treatment is a make-shift and is employed in an endeavour 
to do the best possible for the patient until skiUed medical 
Attention backed by the facilities of perhaps a modem operat- 
ing theatre is available. 

First aid treatment can be considered under 3 headings : 
'(1) hsBmorrhage, (2) shock and (3) local lesions. If the 
'patient has a wound which is bleeding freely the&at thing 
that must be done is to arrest the hajmorrhage. This having 
been attended to, the general treatment for shock, t.s*, the 
.•administration of fluids and heat should be carried out as 
far as the local facilities will permit. When these ^o 
measures have been taken, U, when haemorrhage has 
been arrested and the shock is being treated, the local l^on 
may then claim full attention. The local lesion may be a 
fracture, a dislocation, a. wound or a burn. There 
tically always an interval after anti-shock treatment has 
been begun when it will be possible to deal with the local 
lesion without causing the patient undue pain. In this 
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period, z.e., when the patient is recovering from shook an 
opportunity should be seized to reduce a fracture or replace 
a dislocated bone or stitch up a wound, Wlien a patient 
is suffering from shock ho does not feel pain very much* 
Setting a fracture or reducing a dislocation or applying stitches 
are painful procedures. Further during the shock period^ 
tlie patient’s muscles are completely relaxed and the neces- 
sary manipulations in his treatment are thereby greatly 
facilitated. Still one more point. A grossly displaced 
fracture is a source of very great pain to the patient and 
helps to intensify and prolong his condition of shock. Honco 
it is necessary where at all possible to make some endeavour 
to replace such a fracture. 

When the patient has been treated as far as possible 
and arrangements have been made for his transport to a 
house or a hospital, a note should then bo made in writing 
of the history of the accident as far as can be ascertained 
together with full details as to the treatment that has been 
given. In recounting the measures that liave been taken 
to treat the patient the writer should remember that it is for 
the help and guidance of the doctor into whose care the 
patient will ultimately come. The doctor therefore should 
be informed of all the details of treatment, especially those 
the value of which the first aid worker himself is rather in- 
clined to doubt. If the doctor is informed early of any 
misguided line of treatment that has been adopted as a first 
aid measure, he can take early steps to minimise its harmful 
effects. The first aid worker cannot be expected to have 
a full complete knowledge of surgical technique. He has 
done his best and no reflection can be cast upon him if he 
has made any mistake. On the other hand he must bo 
perfectly honest and give the doctor into whose hands the 
patient ultimately falls a full and complete account of tho 
treatment that has been applied. He needs never fear 
to do this as the doctor will appreciate it very highly as 
showing an honest endeavour to help. 

INJURIES OF THE SKIN 

A bruise is an injury in which the skin is injured, but 
not ruptured A braise is usually caused by a blow with 
a blunt instrument, which compresses the skin and super- 
ficial tissues between the instrument and the subjacent hone, 
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for example a kick on the shin. The brunt of the injury 
falls on the blood vessels some of which may be ruptured 
so that there is an effusion of blood (hiematoma) under the 
skin. This shows itself as a dark discolouration which as 
time passes becomes bluish black and then violet, green 
and yellow until in about a fortnight the bruise disappears 
eompletely. The effusion of blood may be however rather 
too big in amount to be thus easily ^sposed of, and a 
localised collection forms under the skin. So long as this 
remains aseptic there is no danger, but if germs get into this 
■effusion an abscess will form. The part will then become 
red, hot, painful, and vail swell to a greater or less extent. 
There may be fever and general upset in addition. 

Where an ordinary bruise is concerned no treatment is 
really necessary. If there is a hsematoma it will be wise 
where proper facilities exist to incise the swelling and allow 
the blood to escape. Where the hsematoma has become 
infected and has turned into an abscess incision is still more 
indicated. But fomentations will go far to relieve the 
pain and may bring the abscess to a head and assist it to 
bui-st externally thus leading to a spontaneous cure. 

So long as the abscess remains localised no very drastic 
•methods of treatment are really necessary. But if the 
lymph glands in the neighbourhood become enlarged and 
paiiiful this is an indication for draining the abscess by making 
an incision into it. If the abscess is in the leg the glands 
affected are those in the groin. If the abscess is in the hand 
the glands in the arm pit are enlarged and painful. If it 
is decided to open the abscess, the operation must be done 
with full aseptic precautions. The operator should choose 
the most prominent part of the swelling and plunge the knife 
■quickly into it to a depth of about Y- point of the knife 
having been inserted into the abscess the knife is then quioldy 
drawn do^vnwards for about Y so as to provide a big enough 
■opening for the pus to escape. A hot fomentation should 
then be applied. 

Blisters. The skin is made up of two main layers. 
"VlTien the outermost layer is subjected to repeated small 
injuries, such as the chafing of a boot during a long march, 
it becomes separated from the next layer by a collection of 
clear yellow fluid. This is a blister. In itself a blister 
is not dangerous, but very irritating and rather painful. 
Treatment should be directed towards keeping the blister 
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aseptic. For this purpose the layer of slun cov'ering the- 
fluid should be cut completely away, tlio fluid allowed to* 
escape and the subjacent sldn layer washed with a little 
spirit and then dusted uith talcum powder. The old idea 
of pricldng to let the fluid out or pulling a strand of worsted 
through it so as to drain away the fluid was based on the idea 
that the layer of skin over the fluid would protect the tissues- 
underneath. Actually all tliat Ihe raised layer of skin does 
in such cases is to help to form a littje abscess by keeping 
pent up septic matter underneath. 

Wounds and cuts. A sharp instrument causes a 
clean cut wound. A minimum of damngo is done to the 
surrounding tissues which are not in any way devitalised. 
Sepsis therefore is not a very common complication or if it 
docs happen is fairly amenable to treatment. A blunt in- 
strument causes a wound that may appear to bo just as a 
clean cut as if it has been caused by a knife. There is how- 
ever tills difference the tissues round about have been severely 
bruised as a result of the blow. Some of them may be so 
devitalised that even in the ahscnco of sepsis they will die 
and be cast off as while sloughs at tho end of 30 days or a 
fortnight. Sepsis is the usual complication of such a wound 
even whore early and efficient treatment has been carried 
out. The wound caused by a high velocity rifle bullet is 
of tho same nature as a wound caused by n sharp instrument. 
Wounds caused by a spent bullet on the other hand are ac- 
companied by much bruising and dovitalisation of tho tissues 
round about. 

Stab wounds are dangerous because of their depth. Im- 
portant structures deep under the skin nwy be severed as 
a result of a stab. To ascertain tliis and to do the necessary 
surgical repairs it is frequently necessary to enlarge the 
existing wound so that its depth may bo explored. This 
can be done 'with safety to the patient only in a modern 
operating theatre or its equivalent. 

All the above wounds may bo free from germs from the- 
moment they have been inflicted or they may bo contami- 
nated (even so-called clean cuts) from tho beginning. IR 
rendering first aid, whether tho wound is contaminated or 
not, every aseptic precaution should ho taken as has already 
been explained. If the patient is going to bo sent at once 
to a hospital a first aid treatment of a wound should consist 
merely of arrest of hiemorrhage and treating the patient for 
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shock. The reason for this is that besides arteries impor- 
tant nerves in the depths of the wound may be injured and 
proper surgical repair will be necessary. If skilled medical 
attention will not be available for 2 or 3 days and where the 
wound appears to be clean, one or two stitches may be 
inserted so as to bring the edges together. These stitches 
are most easily inserted by means of a curved cutting needle. 
The needle should enter the skin about ^-inch away from the 
woimd, penetrate to the depth of the wound and then be 
brought out on the other side opposite the point of entry. 
Sterilised linen thread carried by the needle should be tied 
just sufficiently tightly to bring the lips of the wound together. 
If more than one stitch is necessary, a second stitch should 
be inserted in the same way but should be ^-inch distant 
from the first. If the wound is a bruised one, i.e., caused 
by a blunt instrument it is wiser not to apply stitches, but 
to apply an aseptic dressing after having cleansed the wound 
as far as possible. Cleansing of a contused wound includes 
the removal of any gross dirt, foreign bodies such as a piece 
of cloth, a button, &o., and snipping away little tags of tissue 
that are hanging by one end. Such tags will probably die 
and intensify the inevitable infiammation that will ensue within 
the next few days. By leaving the wound open, free egress 
for pus will be given and the risk of blood poisoning will 
thereby be very much lessened. 

If a wound has been contaminated by horse manure, 
the risk of Tetanus should always be kept in mind and imme- 
diate steps taken to have an injection of anti-tetanic serum 
procured. 

Animal bites. One of the worst types of wound to 
treat is that caused by bites from an animal. These wounds 
are not only infected from the start, but the tissues round 
them are very much devitalised as a result of being crushed 
between the jaws of the animal as well as cut and tom. These 
wounds always go septic. They should never be stitched up 
and the first aid cleansing should be of a particularly careful 
and thorough character. 

Foreign Bodies. Splinters of wood, thorns, &c., occa- 
sionally find their way into the skin or under the nails and 
are very difficult to remove. The difficulty of their removal 
is increased by the intense pain caused by the necessary mani- 
pulations. It must be realised, however, that it is absolutely 
necessary to remove those foreign bodies, otherwise an abscess 
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will form round them. A pair of fino pointed watch-maker’s 
forceps is a most useful instrument in tliia connection ; but a 
domestic needle mounted on a piece of wood sftch os a pen- 
holder is just as handy. The point of tho forceps or the 
needle should he inserted into tho puncture alongside the 
foreign body and tho latter then lovored or pulled out. If the 
foreign body is under the nail tho latter should be cut as 
short ns possible so that it no longer covers and protects the 
splinter underneath. The latter can then usually be easily, 
removed. If all attempts fail n hot fomentation should 
bo applied and roiiiovnl attempted next day. The fomenta- 
tion acts by loosening tho grip of the tissues on tho foreign 
body making extraction much easier. 

Ulcer. An ulcer is a sore that will not heal. The cause 
of tliis failure to heal is in tho presence of some complication 
such as a foreign body like a piece of cloth in a wound, or a 
splinter of wood, or a gross sepsis that is being inadequately 
treated. Ulcers on tho leg are often caused by varicose 
veins or general diseases such ns syphiKs. The treatment 
of ulcers resolves itself into removal of the cause which 
enn bo of so many different varieties that it is impossible 
here to give any indication as to tho lines that should be 
adopted. 

Stings. Insect stings and bites are painful not so much 
because of tho tiny wound, but because of tho inoculation 
of a minute amount of intensely irritating poison. Praoti- 
enlly all those poisons arc acids and are destroyed by 
ment with an allcali such as Ammonia or Carbonate of Soda, 
Treatment therefore of, for example, a wasp or scorpion 
sting is an immediate application of a little Ammonia or 
Carbonate of Soda in solution before the poison can diffnfio 
into the tissues. This will relieve the pain and prevent any 
of the unpleasant general effects these stings frequently 
produce. This treatment to be effective must be carried 
out at once othervrisc the poison will spread too far 
tissues to be effected by the alkali. 

Joints. The two usual results of injury to a joint are either 
a sprain or a dislocation. A sprain is caused by a wrench 
TO a jomt so that the ligaments and tissues, holding the bonee 
'together are stretched to such a degree that they are slightly 
torn. There is small effusion of blood in tho tissues louno 
’ the joint exactly as in the case of a bruise. In addition m 
‘ ®“™brane Ibiug the inside of the joint reacts by pouib^l 
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'mil give a perfectly correct and reliable diagnosis that he 
has put his shoulder out. In addition^ on examination the 
head of the bone can be palpated moat often under the 
clavicle but more rarely under the spine of the shoulder 
blade, and if the fingers are placed in the armpit it mil be 
found that the head is not in the normal position as com- 
pared mth the other side. 

While the patient suffering from a dislocated shoulder 
may not be unconscious immediately after the accident he 
is none the less in a state of nuld shock and his muscles are 
relaxed and he will at this time make practically no effort 
to resist any attempt at replacing the head of the bone in 
its normal position. The simple and safe method of doing 
this is to pull the arm outwards and slightly upwards so 
that the angle between the arm and the side of the body is 
a little more than a right angle. If an assistant is available 
he should be directed to join his hands round the shoulder, 
one hand applied posteriorly and the other to the side of the 
chest anteriorly in an endeavour to fix the shoulder blade. 
The arm should be pulled steadily with gradually increasing 
strength and if the manoeuvre is successful the head of the 
bone will be felt at the end of 2 or 3 minutes to slip into 
position with a very evident “clunk**. This method of 
reducing the dislocation of the shoulder joint was used by 
that prince of bone manipulators the late Hugh Owen Thomas. 

The after treatment of a dislocation of a shoulder re- 
quires to be carried out with considerable care otherwise the 
movements of the shoulder joint will remain permanently 
restricted. A large pad of cotton wool should be placed in 
the armpit so that the elbow is held well away from the side. 
The arm should be supported in a sling in this position for 
at least 10 days after this. If the patient is young and if 
the dislocation has been reduced at once the shoulder joint 
may now be cautiously moved. The movement that is 
most likely to be restricted is full abduction, t.e., the patient 
is likely to find considerable difficulty in stretching his arm 
above his head. If the dislocation has been accompanied 
by a good deal of injury to the surrounding muscles and 
especi^y in an elderly person the convalescent period may 
be as long as 4 to 6 weeks. At the end of this time every 
endeavour should be made by the patient to stretch his arm 
above his head. If these efforts are accompanied by really 
severe pain it is probable that the dislocation has been 
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complicated by a fracture and an X-ray examination should 
be done. 

Dislocation of the lower jaw is frequently caused by 
■excessive muscle action, e.g., prodigious yawn or a more than 
ordinarily hearty laugh. The mouth remains open and 
cannot be shut, speech and swallowing are difficult and saliva 
■dribbles away. The chin protrudes so that the lower row 
•of teeth projects beyond the teeth of the upper jaw. Some- 
times only one side of the jaw is dislocated and then the 
teeth are displaced laterally away from the dislocated side. 

Before commencing any manipulation the operator should 
place a large cork between the front teeth of the patient 
.and ensure that it will not slip. He then places each of his 
thumbs on the teeth of the lower jaw as far back as he can, 
and presses downwards and backwards, at the same time 
trying to tilt the chin upwards in an endeavour to lever the 
■condyle of the jaw back into position This as a rule is not 
■difficult and the operator knows that the dislocation has 
been reduced by finding the patient’s jaws suddenly tend 
to close with a snap. If the cork has slipped during his 
manipulations the operator’s thumbs will be very severely 
crushed. 

Dislocations occasionally do occur in other joints such 
as the collar bone and the hip. In the case of the collar 
bone the arm should be supported in a sling and in the case 
■of the hip the leg should be splinted as in a fracture of the 
thigh bone. 

Inside the knee joint are two crescentric pieces of carti- 
lage called the semilunar cartilages, one on the outer and the 
other on the imier aspect of the joint. In a violent twist 
of the knee joint these cartilages are sometimes tom from 
their attachments and nipped between the two ends of the 
bones so that the joint is locked and full flexion and exten- 
sion is impossible. 

An attempt may be made at once to replace the cartilages 
in position. The patient is laid flat on his back and the 
hip and the knee joints flexed as far as possible so that the 
^.fleeted knee is almost touching the patient’s shoulder. The 
operator then grasps the patient’s foot twisting it outwards 
firmly as far as it will go and then tells the patient to straighten 
his leg vigorously. At the same time the operator helps 
the straightening by pulling on the foot and twisting it in- 
wards as extension is applied. The cartilage will then go 
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back with a click and M range of movements will bo res- 
tored. 

, In dislocations as in all joint injuries massage carried 
out by a trained masseuse gives great relief to the sufierer 
and promotes early subsidence of the swelling and inflamma- 
tion, It should however be realised that massage by it- 
self is no substitute for a reduction of a dislocation. It is 
an adjunct to treatment and nothing more, and if the dis- 
located joint has been reduced and rested for a sufficient 
length of time recovery will be complete without any massage 
or fancy and expensive electrical treatment. 

The same general principles hold good in the after-treat- 
ment of a dislocation of any joint. 

PMOTUEES 

A simple fracture is one in which a bone is broken without 
there being a wound leading from the skin to the broken 
ends. If this latter happens the fracture is said to be 
“ compound These fractures, aie as a rule the result of 
indirect violence, e.g,, a patient falls on Ms hand and breaks 
Ms humerus above the elbow, A ‘comminuted’ fracture is 
one in which a bone is broken into several pieces and is usuaJiy 
caused by direct violence, a blow with a stick. Occa- 
sionally the force causing a fracture continues to act after 
the bone has broken, and jams one end into the other ; tMs 
type of fracture is called impacted”. In children whose 
bones are very soft the bone instead of breaking may bend 
like a green twig, but unlike the green twig its elasticity 
does not immediately undo the ddormity. TMs type of 
■fracture is called a “green stick” fracture. While very 
painful at the time it causes no permanent disability; no 
efforts to straighten the bone need be made as it will straighten 
itself if left alone and guarded from further injury by a suitable 
splint. Diagnosis should always be confirmed by X-ray 
examination. 

. Fractures are sometimes complicated by other injuries 
, such as tearing of nerves or vessels or dislocation of a nei^- 
bouring joint. These injuries are very severe and their 
.treatment should be carried out only by an expert. 

The general symptoms and signs of all fractures are pain, 
iteration of shape, grating of the broken ends on movement^ 
, Inability to use the limb, but increased mobility in the hands of 
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the examiner. Swelling appears some time after the firaotnr© 
has taken place, * The diagnosis of a fracture is usually very 
easy and if the first aid worker has any doubt the patient 
himself as a rule has none, and will state quite definitdy that 
he has broken a certain bone in a certain place. Such a defi- 
nite statement on the part of the patient should be believed 
and fracture treatment carried out. If such signs as abnor- 
mal mobility and grating “crepitus*' of the broken end can- 
not be made out, but the patient asserts a bone is broken, 
it is usually found that there is an impacted fracture. 
The bone should therefore be splinted and iiie routine treat- 
ment of a fracture instituted. 

The ideal treatment of a fraoture is to replace the broken 
pieces of bone in their normal position and keep them there 
until they unite. This, however, demands not only an 
accurate knowledge of the anatomy of the part, hut also 
an accurate idea of the position of the broken pieces. It 
is usually possible by feel^ the injured pa-rt very carefully 
to form a fairly good idea as to the state of affairs ; but occa- 
sionally the bone is covered with muscles so that it is quite 
impossible to obtain mu«h information by palpating, and 
an X-ray examination is abnost an essenti^ before adequate 
treatment can be carried out. The first aid worker would 
be well advised to have as his ideal method of treatment 
of a fracture, such measures as will prevent the deformity 
increasing. Very often as a result of bad preliminaiy treat- 
ment a simple fracture is converted into a compound one 
or a previously uninjured main artery or importent nerve 
is torn. Further, it should be realised that in the absence 
of movement of the broken fragments the patients sufferings 
are at a minimum, and a well applied splint will enable him 
to he transported to his home or to hospital without veiy 
much pain. 



Fzc. 20. Cradles for keeping the bed-clothes off a 

fractured lim£ . ^ . 

To immobilize a fracture, i.e., to bind it up so as to prevent^ 
movement of the injured part, splints, padding and bandages^ 
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are required. In first aid work proper splints arc frequently 
not available and have to bo improvised. Thin strips of 
wood, card board, newspaper folded several times on them- 
selves, bundles of tnigs tied together, reeds, &c., have all 
been impressed into use with great success. The splints 
do not really require to be very strong and if it is felt that 
they may give way they can usually be strengthened by some- 
such measure as putting two sandbags one on cither side 
of the broken bone or by tying one leg to the otlior or the 
arm to the body. 

Before applying splints of any description an attempt 
should always bo made to cover the limb with some sort of 
padding. Cotton wool is the best substance for this purpose 
but any soft material wiW do. If a splint is bandaged to bare 
skin, especially if the splint touches a bony prominence,, 
the sldn is very apt to give way under the pressure and an 
ulcer will form which nill take n very long time to heal. 

All the necessary appliances, splints, padding, bandagc.s, 
&c., should bo got ready before beginning work on the patient. 
If the limb is to bo kept in these splints for 2 or 3 days, the 
patient^s skin should be carefully washed, dried and dusted 
with Talcum powder, so as to minimise the chances of pressure 
sores or abrasions by chafing. Tho part should then be well 
padded, especially the bony prominences and where tho 
bandages are to be applied. The splint should be bandaged 
firmly and should bo sufficiently long to prevent movement 
not only in the broken part, but also in the joints above 
and below. It is nlwa 3 's a wise precaution to feel the pulse 
at the wrist or the ankle before and after applying a splint 
to the arm or leg. If tho pulse can be felt equally well after 
as before, there is then no fear that the circulation has been 
impeded. As an additional precaution it is well to inspect 
the fingers or toes about an hour after. If they are pale and 
cold it means that the bandages have been dravm so tightly 
that the arterial circulation has been stopped. If on the other 
hand the hand or foot is slightly swollen, blue and tingling 
it means that the venous return has been stopped. In 
either case the bandages should be taken off and re-applied 
after having padded the limb more thickly. 

If the patient has a long journey in front of him, in addi- 
tion to such ordinary precautions as making provision for 
food and drink, an enquiry after the state of his bladder and 
bowels should always be made. In the shock, pain and 
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general discomfort of his accident the patient may tem- 
porarily easily forget that he has a distended bladder. 

In the further treatment of a fracture an attempt at 
reduction must be made. Restoration of anatomical con- 
tinuity will frequently be impossible especially in the absence 
of such facilities as general anaesthesia to assist reduction 
and an X-ray examination to check its efficiency. If, however, 
the hone is put in such a position that the general direction 
of the lines of force will be the same after union as before 
the fracture occurred, no very great disabih'ty will result. 
On the other hand if the bone unites so that there is an angula- 
tion between the two parts it is obvious that the lines of 
force win fall in an abnormal direction on the joint below. 
It frequently happens that a badly fractured bone with 
overlapping of the fragments gives rise afterwards to very 
'httle disability. This is because the lower fragment has 
united with the upper in a position very nearly parallel to 
the normal. Thus the mechanism of the joint below is not 
■disturbed. On the other hand some simple fractures with 
very little displacement are allowed to unite so that the 
lower fragment forms an angle with the upper. In these 
eases the joint below invariably becomes painful and gives 
trouble when it is used, because it is being made to withstand 
pressure from an angle for which it was not constructed. 

These facts should be kept in mind when attempting 
to reduce a fracture in the absence of expert assistance. 

Reduction having been effected and a suitable splint 
applied the best thing that should be done is to leave the 
fracture alone until it has firmly united. It is of course 
necessary to readjust the bandages, paddings or perhaps 
the splints themselves ; but as far as possible the bone should 
be left undisturbed. 

The question arises, when should the splints be removed : 
and the correct answer, “ when the bone has united,” gives 
very little assistance. There are so many factors governing 
the time during which a fracture should be kept immobih'sed, 
that only the vaguest of general guides can be given. A 
fracture of one of the finger bones is usually fairly firm in 
3 or 4 weeks. A fracture of a large bone like the thigh bone 
requires 3 or 4 months before it is fit to bear weight ; other 
bones vary accordingly. A very useful clinical guide is the 
presence of pain in the site of the fracture when the patient 
moves the part or uses it in any way. It may be taken that 
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P&in in a fracturo is a d^igsr signal and nisans that th& 
fractured part is being asked to do more work thanit can stand* 
Where the leg bones axe concerned this danger signal is 
especially important and should never be ignored. If after 
having been kept in splints for 3 or 4 months and after a 
patient has been encouraged to move about on crutches for a 
further month, a case of a fracture of the femur still finds he 
has pain in the site of the old fracture when he attempts to put 
his full weight on the injured leg, he should be warned that 
further rest is necessary, If he persists in attempting to 
walk, the newly joined bone which is still soft, will ^adually 
bend under bis weight. An angular deformity result 
and an inflammation in his knee and ankle will ensue which 
may well cripple him for the rest of his life. On the other 
hand a little more patience would ensure him a sound leg. 

Fracture d the lower jaw. 
The lower jaw is usually frac- 
tured on one side, the craclc 
running through the socket of a 
tooth. As a rule there is not 
much displacement as the mus- 
cles attached to the bone tend 
to keep it in position. The 
patient complains of pain at the 
site of the fracture and he can 
feel an irregularity of the bone 
with his tongue. The fragments 
can be moved one on the other 
quite easily by grasping them 
firmly, one finger inside the 
mouth, the other outside, and 
fio. 21. Jonr tolled Bandage exerting pressure in different 
■on Lower Jaw. directions. 

The upper jaw acta as an esoeUent natural splint when 
the mouth is kept closed. For this purpose a four tail bandage 
.is used. This conaista of a piece of strong cloth about a 
yard and a half long and 4 inches wide. Each end is tom 
Jongitudinally so as to leave about 8 inches in the 
dn which a slit should be mode for the chin. The slit shou 
be about an inch from the upper margin of the bandag^^ 
that the latter will not cover the lower lip or mouth, i- 
of the tails are tied over the crown of the head and two a 
the 1 back of the neck. >For permanent treatment the same 
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bandage applied over plaster of Paris casing that fits the 
jaw accurately is one of the best forms of treatment. The 
mouth is kept closed in this position for 3 or 4 weeks, feeding 
being carried out by means of a tube passed along the cheek 
to the back of the mouth, fluids being given by this means. 
Firm union is frequently delayed and even in a favourable 
case no attempt at chewing should be made until after 6' 
weeks. Dribbling of saliva from the mouth necessitates 
frequent changes of dressings. Attempts should be made 
to wash out the mouth with 1 in 3000 Potassium Permanga- 
nate, as otherwise it tends to become very foul and is a source 
of great discomfort to the patient. 

Fracture of the nose. The nose as a rule is displaced 
to one side and also driven slightly inwards. The fracture 
is usually of the impacted variety and if any difficulty is 
experienced in pushing the nose straight the attempt should 
be given up as special instruments are required for disinfec- 
tion, Bleeding is very rarely troublesome. The patient should 
be directed to wash out his nose 
with weak Potassium Permanganate 
lotion and a cold water compress 
may be applied to relieve the pain. 

Otherwise the condition is best left 
alone. 

Fracture of the Collar Bone (Cla- 
vicle), Fracture of this bone occurs 
perhaps more frequently than in 
any other bone of the body. The 
clavicle lies just under the skin 
and can easily be felt and seen 
along its whole length. Fractm’es 
are usually easy to diagnose by look- 
ing at and feeling the injured bone 
and comparing it with its fellow on 
the other side. The site of fracture 
is as a rule about the junction of 
the outer third with the inner two 

thirds of the bone. The shoulder as Bandage for fractare 

a whole is seen to be displaced down- of Eight Collar Bote, 
wards, inwards and forwards. The patient is imable to rais'e 
his arm upwards, and supports, his elbow and forearm with 
the other hand. ' - . . 

A simple method of treatment is to place a figure*^ of '3 
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bandage round both shoulders so that the injured one is; 
pulled backwards. The skin should be carefully washed^ 
dried, powered and padded with cotton wool before the 
bandage is applied, Another and perhaps easier method 
is to put a ring of bandage cloth round each shoulder padded 
as before, and then pull the one ring towards the other by 
a bandage applied behind. A large pad of cotton wool should 
then be placed in the armpit and the bent elbow bandaged 
firmly to the side so that the shoulder is levered outwards- 
over the axillary pad, A string round the forearm tying it 
to the neck takes the weight of the arm off the injured shoulder 
and completes the treatment. 

It is very difficult to get a perfect cosmetic result in free- 
tures of the clavicle. Almost always a prominent lump 
remains over the site as a monument to the accident. The 
functional result however is almost invariably excellent 
and 'within a month the patient is usually able to go about 
comfortably and even use his arm a little although he would 
still be wise to keep his arm in a sling for a- further week 
or two. 

Fracture of the upper part of the arm bone (Humerus). 
Fractures in this position may be confused with a 
dislocated shoulder ; but if the arm is pulled gently from 
the side of the body, it is very easy to feel the head 
of the bono in its normal position and one of the broken enda 
lying just under the skin. Examination of the other side 
confirm these observations. Crepitus is easily elicited 
and if the arm be pulled away from the side in the same way 
as was described in reducing a dislocation of the shoulder^ 
the deformity will be found to be easily reduced, but will 
recur as soon as traction is stopped. In both these respects 
the fracture differs from the dislocation which is difficult 
to reduce, but once reduced shows no tendency to recur. 

To treat this fracture a large pad should be placed with 
its apex in the armpit and its base below so as to keep the 
elbow about 6 inches from the side of the body. A bandage 
encircling the arm and body is then applied over a short 
outside splint on the arm. The weight of the arm should 
be supported by a sling. Owing to the close proximity of 
importot nerves as well as the main vessels of the arm frac*' 
tures in the upper part of the humerus should be carefully 
treated. The pulse should be carefully noted before and 
after bandages have been applied and compared with the 
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pulse on the opposite side. If no pulse can be felt on the 
injured side before it has been immobilised, surgical atten- 
tion should be procured at the earliest possible moment. 
A rough but valuable test for the integrity of the nerves 
is to ask the patient to open and close ^ hand. If he can 
do this in a normal way it is not likely that any very grave 
damage to the nerves has been done. 

'Jo reduce a fracture of the upper part of the humerus 
is not easy. If the condition is going to be treated permanent- 
ly, the b''st thing is to put the patient to bed, raise his injured 
arm until it is almost at right angles to his body and hx it 
there with sandbags after having applied splints. The 
part should be kept immobilized in this position for at least 
6 to 8 weeks after which movements short of causing pain 
may be gradually allowed. This treatment may result in 
a little deformity, but a very 
considerable range of move- 
ment will be obtained and the 
functional result should be 
quite good. 

Fracture oE the middle o£ 
the humerus. A fracture in 
this situation is very easily 
detected from the deformity, 
the grating, the bone being 
movable at the broken point 
where it should be firm, the 
local pain, and the inability 
to use the arm. 

An attempt should be made 
to set the fracture by bending 
the elbow and pulling on it with a steady firm puU equal 
to about 10 lbs. weight. If an angled splint is available 
this should be applied, but in its absence the fracture can be 
quite weU controlled by a long straight splint on the outer 
side of the arm .reaching from ^e shoulder to the wrist, and 
a shorter one on the inner side of the arm reaching from the 
armpit to the elbow. Special care should be taken that this, 
short internal splint does not press either on the bony pro- 
minence on the inner side of the elbow joint or on the nerve 
immediately behind it. The best way to make certain 
neither of those accidents can happen, is to pad the arm. 
above the elbow joint so that there is no possibility of contact 



Fig. 23, 

on Broken Humerus, 


Splints and Bandai;e 
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bctw’scu the splint d-nd these vulnerable points* • 

Por some unknown reason there is a special tendency 
for a fracture of the shaft of the humerus not to unite. 
The causes of non-union of a simple fracture are not fully 
understood, but the following seem to be among the main 
reasons: . 

(1) Lack of proper reduction. This frequently results 

in a mass of muscle or other tissue being left 
interposed between the broken ends. 

( 2 ) Lack of efficient and prolonged immobilisation. This 

appears to be a most important factor. There is a 
> ^ery definite danger that non-union will occur if 
the splints axe removed early so as to allow mas- 
sage to be carried out by any but the real expert. 

' . Fractures of the lower end of the Humerus. The com- 
monest variety of fracture in this situation is a fracture 



Fig. 24. X-ray picture, showing a fracture of the lower end of 
the humerus 'with overiapping. (Dia lamatic.) 


running transversely across the bone about .an inch above ^ 
0 
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the elbow joint. The lower fragment is displaced backwards 
and the lower end of the upper fragment is pushed forward 
into the hollow in front of the elbow joint. The two 
fragments practically always overlap as shown in the X-ray 
picture No. 1 to a greater or less extent thus making 
it difficult to reduce the deformity. The fracture is usually 
caused by a fall on the outstretched hand, the weight of the 
body being taken by the arm with the elbow slightly bent. 
In severe cases the fracture is comminuted; a large fragment 
is frquently split off the shaft of the humerus and the small 
piece of bone below may be broken into two pieces so that 
the general shape of the fracture is that of a T, 

On examination immediately after the accident a good 
deal of swelling will be seen round about the elbow joint 
both in front and behind, When this is carefully felt it will 
he found that the swelling is caused by the displaced pieces 
of bone, If the elbow joint is gently moved it will be found 
that while flexion is very much limited it is possible to move 
the arm from side to side in a way that is quite impossible 
in the sound limb. This lateral mobility will be accompanied 
by crepitus. 

The main blood vessels of the forearm lie just in front 
of the elbow and in fractures of the lower end of the humerus 
are very frequently pressed upon by the displaced lower 
end of the upper fragment. This pressure affects mainly 
the veins and if it is not relieved the muscles in the forearm 
may have their blood supply so impaired that they de- 
geneiute. The condition known as “Volkman's Ischaemic 
contracture ” results in which the fingers are kept bent and 
the hand is almost useless. 

To prevent such untoward results it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce the fracture early and efficiently. An X-ray 
picture is almost an essential for this purpose and no time 
should be lost in transporting the patient to a place where 
this method of examination can be carried out. 

Attempts at reduction by the first-aid worker are likely 
to do far more harm than good and may cause the complica- 
tion they are designed to prevent, Having made the diag- 
nosis the best thing that can be done is to apply two splints 
one on each side of the arm each splint extending from about 
the middle of the upper arm to the wrist. No attempt should 
be made either to bend or straighten the elbow. The arm; 
should be immobilized in the position it naturally adopts’ 
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which is Rsually a few degrees dbort of full extension. - In 
applying the splints every effort should be made to prevent 
pressure in the region of the elbow joint. The bandages 
should be applied above and below and the region of the 
fracture left alone. It is specially important to feel the 
pulse at the wrist of the broken arm before and after the 
splints have been applied. If the pulse has disappeared 
8.S a result of too tight bandaging as not infrequently happens 
this must be corrected. 

Fracture of the prominence of the hack of "the elbow 
(Olecranon). This fracture frequently follows a violent 
attempt to straighten the elbow joint, A powerful muscle 
the triceps is fixed into this piece of bone and under certain 
circumstances snaps it off. 

The patient finds he is unable to straighten his arm and 
when the site of pain at the back of the elbow is investigated 
it is found that the prominence is above its normal position 
and separated from its parent bone (the ulna) by a gap. It 
is not possible as a rule to feel crepitus since the broken 
surfaces are separated from each other. 

To obtain a really good functional result this fracture 
should be treated by open operation. The surgeon cuts down 
and exposes the pieces, clears away any blood clot and tom 
tissues that may be lying between the fragments and brings 
these together by boring a hole through each piece and tyin» 
them together with a piece of wire or some such material. 
If an operation of this type is not done the fragments do not 
unite properly, fibrous tissue and not bone bridging the gap. 
This fibrous tissue is much too weak to bear the strain of 
muscular activity. Thus a permanent weak arm results. 

First-aid treatment consists of splinting the arm with the 
elbow in a straight position. A long anterior splint reaching 
the middle of the upper arm to just above the wrist 
is best for this purpose. It should be fixed in position by 
bandaging the two ends to the arm. A separate bandage 
is then applied in the region of the broken bone, the first 
few turns of the bandage being just above the upper fragment 
so as to prevent further upward displacement. As a per- 
manent method of treating fracture of the olecranon by non- 
operative methods, the above measures are as good as any 
and are much the simplest. The bandages require to be 
adjusted and tightened from time to time. Otherwise immo- 
bilisation is kept up for 6 — 8 weeks after which movements 
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may be gradually allowed. Efforts to pull the upper piece 
down by such methods as pulling on the ends of a horse shoe 
shaped piece of strapping placed just above the bone, fail 
because it is very difficult to prevent the sldn ulcerating at 
the edge of the plaster, 

Eractore of the bones of forearm. There are two bones 
in the forearm, the ulna and the radius. The ulna lies 
behind and can be felt throughout its whole length from 
the back of the elbow to the back of the wrist on the inner 
side just above the little finger. The radius is situated on 
the outer side of the forearm and is covered with muscles 
so that only the upper and lower ends can be felt. The 
head of the radius is a thick disc of bone that can be felt most 
easily at the outer side of the back of the elbow joint. The 
lower end of the radius is the big mass of bone on the outer 
side of the wrist. 

Both the radius and ulna are frequently fractured as a 
result of falls on the hand. The bones usually give way 
at different levels. The lower part of the forearm is seen to 
be at an angle in relation vdth the upper and if it is handled, 
it will be found possible to move the lower part on the upper. 
Orating of the broken fragments is frequently present. If 
it is absent altogether it means that the broken ends are 
buried in muscle and that the displacement of the fragments 
is very great. 

Trea^ent of this serious variety of fracture is surgical. 
An X-ray picture is an essential preliminary to thorough and 
efficient reduction. Krst-aid measures consist in the applica* 
tion of a long posterior and a short anterior splint, the arm 
being as usual well padded. The posterior splint should 
extend from the middle of the upper arm to the knuckles. 
The hand is twisted so that the palm looks forward and then 
the hand, wrist, elbow and upper arm are firmly bandaged 
to the splint. By this means the joints above and below 
the fracture are completely immobilised. A short anterior 
splint can be applied from the elbow to the wrist to give still 
further support. The arm should then be bandaged to the 
body and thigh so that the patient may be moved to hospital 
• in comfort. If a surgeon is not available and permanent 
treatment is going to be carried out, the arm and the hand 
should be immobilised in the above position for about 2 
months. An angled splint is perhaps more comfortable 
and convenient, but it is more difficult to apply properly 
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and requires more attention afterwards. 

If only one bone is broken, treatment is much less 
difficult. The ulna is not infrequently fractured as a result 
of direct violence, for example a blow with a stick. ^ In such 
cases the radius acts as a most efficient internal splint. Th& 
fragments of the uba are not much displaced as a rule so that 
if a light posterior splint is applied reaching from the elbow 
to the knuckles, with the elbow joint flexed, and the 
hand turned so that the palm looks upwards, an excellent 
result will be obtained. The patient's forearm splinted as 
above should be supported in a sling for d or 7 weeks after 
which the supports may be gradually discarded. 

OccasionaUy, however, one bone is fractured and on 
feeling for the broken end it is evident that there is consider^ 
able overlapping. This can take place only if the other 
bone is dislocated. Thus if the ulna is fractured the head 
of the radius will be dislocated at the elbow joint, and if the 
radius is fractured the lower end of the ulna will be found 
dislocated at the back of the wrist joint. These complica- 
tions of fracture of one bone of forearm ore very serious 
and are but too frequently overloolced. An X-ray examinatioii 
and prompt expert attention is necessary in these cases. 

Fracture of forearm close to the mist, Cohes^ 
fracture. This fracture is very common and practically always 



Fiti, 25. X-ray picture showing & CoUes’ fracture. (Diagramatic.) 
follows a fall .on the outstretched h^d, an accident 
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which CRU CRUS6 so many difiEercnt variotics of fracture. 
The radius gives way about an inch above the wrist joint, 
the lower fragment is forced upwards and backwards 
and driven into the upper so that the fracture is of 
the impacted variet 3 ^ As a result of the impaction the 
usual signs of a fracture, ru., crepitus, and abnormal mobility 
are absent : but the cliaracteristic deformity enables the prac- 
tised eye to diagnose the condition at a glance. The lower 
fragment of the broken bone forms a marked projection at 
the bacl^ and leaves in front just above the line of the wrist 
joint a corresponding depression. See the X-ray picture No. 2Si 
It is absolutely essential to reduce this fracture if a useful 
wrist and hand is to be expected. Because of the impaction 
a considerable amount of force has to be used and a general 
anffisthetio is almost an essential. In the absence of expert 
medical assistance the first thing to be done in'the setting of 
this fracture is to undo the impaction. For this pui'pose 
the small lower fragment is grasped firmly along with the 
hand and bent forcibly backwards. This manoeuvre increases 
the deformity hut unless it is carried out thoroughly it will 
be found to be impossible to carry out the next step. Having 
disimpacted the fracture the hand is then firmly grasped 
as if shaking it r-the forearm being held atead^ by an assistant 
endeavour is made to pull the displaced -fragment first down- 
wards and then forwards by deviating the patient's hapd 
forcibly first towards the inner side of the wrist and then 
twisting the hand forwards, the upper arm being kept 
immobile while this is being done. H reduction is complete 
it will be found that the hand can be turned from side to 
side (pronated and suplnated) quite freely • prior to reduction 
this movement is very limited. Having reduced the fracture, 
a firm pad is applied behind the lower fragment and a similar 
pad in front of the lower end of the upper fragment. Two 
splints which have been previously got ready and fitted to 
the patient's arm are then bandaged firmly in position. The 
back splint extends from the elbow to the knuckles and 
the anterior splint from just below the elbow to just below 
the wrist. The splints should be applied with th(3 hand 
palm upwards. The forearm is then supported by a sling. 
Immobilisation should be conl^nued for at least a month. . 

A bad result very frequently follows this type of fracture.. 
This is usually because the fracture has not been properly 
reduced’ tb begin with. But sometimes it^is'due to too* hasty 
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removal of the splint to perform massage. The first-aid 
worker is not very likely to commit the latter error. If 
he is compelled to treat this fracture from start to finish 
he should realize that a proper reduction will tax his physical' 
strength to the utmost. The pain he will cause the patient 
when the bones are being set will be very great, but it may 
be of comfort for him to know that it is almost impossible- 
for him to do any great harm and quite impossible for him ’ 
to over-reduce the fracture. 

Many other kinds of fractures in the region of the wrist 
joint occur besides Colles’ fracture. As a rule they are not 
so serious, the displacement of the fragments is not so great 
and reduction is easier, an X-ray photograph however being 



Fig. 26. Showing a ready way of setting up fracture near the* 
wnat joint. 


almost essential if this is to be done accurately. A roughr 
but very effective, method of treatment for all these fractures- 
is to apply a cock-up splint, i,e., a splint which extends from 
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the middle of the forearm to the middle of the palm of the 
hand so shaped that the wrist joint is bent upwards. A splint 
of this description can be readily improvised by nailing am 
empty Gold-flake cigarette tin to a piece of wood. See figure- 
No. 26. This position of the wrist is the best for any kind of 
injury in this region except a Colies’ fracture. In this latter- 
the fragments tend to slip back if a cock-up splint is used. 

Fractures of the bones of hand and ^ers. These injuries 
are recognized by the attending swelling, pain and grating. 
If only one of the long bones in the palm of the hand is 
broken, the others act as a splint so that displacement is 
usually very little. If the hand is rested in a sling with a 
firm bandage for 3 or 4 weeks the fracture will usually 
unite with very little deformity or disability. 

If several bones are broken, some sort of support is neces- 
sary. A large firm ball of tow or a roll of bandage or an 
empty cigarette tin should be placed in the palm of the hand. 
The bones here (metacarpals) are naturally curved anteriorly 
and the curved anterior splint supports them so that they 
retain their natural shape while healing. The hand and 
fingers are bandaged round the curved support in the pabn, 
and the hand and forearm supported in a sling. The same- 
period of time is necessary for union whether one or many 
bones are broken. 

Fractures of any of the bones of the fingers (phalanges) 
are not usually attended with any gross deformity. At the 
point of fracture there is usually a little side to side angula- 
tion in* one direction or another. This is very easily conected 
by manipulating the pieces so that the distal part comes into 
alignment with the proximal. A piece of card board, of 
suitable width and length is a strong enough splint, A piece 
should be applied on either aide of the finger if the distal 
phalanges are broken. If the proximal phalanx is fractured, 
the splints should be applied to the front and back of the 
finger and should extend into the middle of the palm. Plenty 
of cotton wool, a firm bandage and a sling as before completes 
the treatment. 

Fractures of the ribs. A rib is usually fractured as a 
result of a severe crush of the chest. In these cases the site 
of fracture is at the angle of the rib behind and not where 
the crushing force is applied. Occasionally a rib is broken 
by direct violence, e.g,, a kick, and then the site of fracture' 
corresponds with the injury to the skin, etc. The kick may 
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be particularly violent, so that the broken ends are driven 
into the chest injuring the pleura and lung as a result. 

In the absence of any injury to the structures inside the 
<jhest a fracture of one rib is of litilo moment. The other 
ribs act as perfect splints and non-union or malunion is practi- 
cally unknown, even if no treatment whatever is applied. 
The pain of a broken rib is fairly severe to begin with ; but as 
a rule this quicldy disappears and in tlio absence of fresh 
injury union takes place without any trouble. 

At the time of tlic injury the patient may be suilering 
from shock which will require treatment. As far as the rib 
itself is concerned a few pieces of adhesive plaster put on 
while the patient has breathed out deeply will lielp to ease 
his pain. Each piece of strapping sliould begin in front 
over the breast bone and bo draum tightly round tlic chest 
to finish across the middle lino behind. The strapping should 
be about an inch and a half broad and each piece should 
overlap the one below it, the lowest piece having been first 
applied ; four or five pieces are usually all that arc required. 
At the end of n few clays this strapping will probably have 
loosened its hold on the skin. If the patient is not suffering 
from very much pain it is probably best to leave him alone, 
otherwise fresh pieces may be applied in the same way. 

If several ribs arc fractured breathing may be seriously 
impaired especially during the time that the patient is sulforing 
from the shock of the accident. Little can be done in the 


way of treatment of the broken ribs to help liim. General 
treatment of shock should he given and a generous dose of 
alcohol. The patient should be made as comfortable ns 


possible where he is, and his transport to his home should he 
delayed until ho has recovered a little. This may meau 
waiting for 3 or 4 hours and if a convenient cottage is near 
the scene of the accident the patient should bo taken there 
ratW than made t5 undergo the strain of a journey at once. 

Where sevOTal ribs are broken strapping applied as before 
may help a little ; hut quite frequentlj’’ it does more harm 
than good. Usually compensation establishes itself naturally 
jwtmn a day or two and the patient*s breathing becomes much 
less lahonous and painful. Krst-aid treatment should he of 
a general t^e, careful nursing being of much more importance 
a^ppUed to the ribs themselves, 
injury to the chest wall involving 
p rac ures of the ribs on both sides are frequently 
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rapidly fatal. They result usually from a very forcible crush- 
ing accident, The patient is practically always unconscious 
when first seen, and very little can be done other than to begin 
treatment for shock and make aiTangements for his immediate 
transport to a hospital 

Fracture of the pelvis. The bony pelvis consists of a 
complete ring of bone situated at tto lower end of the 
spinal column. The bones forming this ling are very strong 
and are rarely fractured except in very severe crushing in- 
juries such as a horse rolling over its rider. Displacement 
of the fragments is not very great as a rule. Immediately 
after the accident the patient is usually in a state of profound- 
shock. His injuries are frequently multiple, but as far as 
the fracture of the pelvis is concerned the danger lies in ruptee 
of the bladder or urethra for which immediate surgical treat- 
ment is necessary. 

A broad piece of cloth should be bandaged firmly round 
the injured part and the patient transported to hospital 
with every speed, and the patient should be told not to* 
attempt to pass wnter. 

Fractures of the femur. The femur is the bone that 
extends from the Inp joint to the Imee joint. It is a large 
bone and fracture is usually accompanied by a good deal of 
shock. In alcoholic subjects the injury is frequently followed 
by delirium tremens, and in old people the prolonged treat- 
ment in bed this fracture necessitates frequently leads to a 
variety of pneumonia. The bone is thickly covered by 
muscles. It is therefore difficult to feel the broken ends and 
accurate reduction of the fracture is very difficult. This 
difficulty is further increased by the fact that there is fre- 
quently considerable overlapping of the fra^ents. The 
powerful muscles round the bone make it impossible to correct 
this overlapping by any method other than prolonged and 
powerful pulling on the lower fragment. Altogether a 
fracture of this bone is a problem that presents a very con- 
siderable difficulty to a surgeon who has every facility for 
diagnosis and treatment at his command. Even then the 
functional result of his treatment is not infrequently far from 
perfect. Elderly people frequently break the neck of the 
bone at the hip joint as a result of some very trivial mishap,, 
e.?., a stepping ofi the edge of pavement twisting the hip 
joint in doing so. In such cases non-union is not infrequent 
even where treatment has been carried out with the utmost 
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flkill from the start. This type of case used to be considered 
•so unsatisfactory that a generation ago surgeons used to 
concentrate the whole of their endeavour on the general condi- 
•tion of tlie patient and neglect the fracture completely. 

Fracture of the upper end of the lemur. This 
fracture is marked by inability to stand, shortening of 
the leg and turning out of the toes so that the heel of the 
injured limb is resting on the instep of the otlier foot. On 
rotating the leg crepitus may bo felt in the region of the hip 
joint. 

Treai^neM in the first place consists of immobilising the 
leg by means of a long splint tlxat extends from the arm pit 
to the anlde. Very careful padding over the bony promi- 
nences in the region of the hip, Icnee and anlde is necessary 
if the splint is to remain in position for any length of time 
beyond a few hours. The upper part of the splint should be 
bandaged firmly to the body. The foot is then pulled doTO- 
wards and twisted inwards and bandaged to the splint while 
a traction is still maintained. As an additional source of 
support during the journey to hospital the limb should be 
bandaged to its uninjured fellow. 



Fig. 27* Long splint for thigh. 

As indicated above permanent treatment is for the experts. 
In his absence a method that will give quite good results 
is to separate both legs as much as possible by pulling the 
feet apart and keepmg them in this position by bandaging a 
splint between the two feet and appl3ring sand bags on the 
inner side of each leg. Special care must be taken to check 
the tendency of the foot to fall outwards. A sand bag on 
the outer side of the foot and leg answers very well for this 
pilose. Nursing presents considerable difficulties. A broad 
sling under the loins can be used to help to raise the patient 
so as to put a bed-pan underneath him. The tendency to 
bed sores should never be forgotten and the patient’s back 
should be carefully examined every day, washed, dried, rubbed 
with spirit and powdered regularly morning and evening. 
These nursing points are made very much easier if a rope is 
fixed to the roof so that the patient can help to pull himself 
up by his arms. Old people are best treated proped up in 
bed with pillows or a bed rest, and this luxury need not be 
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dsHifid to youngor patioiits, Li fdvourablo oases bony 
union cannot be expected before about 3 montlis but the 
patient may be allowed out of bed on crutches a little before- 
this time. An X-ray examination should always be done- 
prior to allowing him to return to normal activity. 



Fracture of the middle of the femur. In this variety 
of fracture the tliigh is shortened, there is crepitus when 
the part is moved, and there is abnormal mobihty at the 
site of the break. The line of fracture is very often 
oblique. The force of the injury assisted by spasm of the 
muscles makes one fragment shde upon the other, thus 
causing the shortening. The lower fragment has a tendency 
to rotate outivards so that the toes usually are found to be 
pointing laterally. First-aid treatment consists in giving 
treatment for shock and applying an outside splint as in- 
fractures of the neck. 

For permanent treatment an attempt at reduction must 
be made. This cannot be accomplished by one manceuvre. 
The lower fragment must be pulled for several days so as to- 
correct the overlapping, which is being maintained by muscle 
spasm. The simplest way of applying this pull is by means- 
of a Thomas’ splint and some adhesive plaster, A Thomas’ 
splint consists of a loop of iron made of such a len^h that the 
whole of the leg can be contained ivithin its limits. At the 
top is a thick padded ring. This ring is put over the foot 
and up the leg until it encircles the hip, the ring resting against 
that bit of bone behind on which the person normally sits. 
Two pieces of adhesive plaster each about 4 inches broad are- 
then applied to the side of the leg reaching from the lever 
of the fracture to just above the bones of the ankle. These 
latter must be carefully padded so as to prevent" chafing 
by the strapping. The strapping is then joined over a smaU 
block of wood just under the sole of the foot. The block, 
of wood should be about 3 inches square by I inch thick and: 
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have a hole in the centre. Through this hole a piece of strong 
rubber tubing is fixed and the other end tied to the end of the 
loop of the Thomas’ splint. The rubber tubing is stretched 
BO that its elastic pull gives the necessary traction to remedy 
overlapping of the fractured pieces. The weight of the 
limb is taken by cloth slings placed between the two bars 
of the splint and fastened under the leg with safety pins, as 
ehown in figure No. 29. 



cord. 

To give some idea of the force that is required to correct 
overlapping it may be mentioned that the lower fragment 
is often pulled upon by means of a weight and a pulley. The 
wei^t applied is usually 40 to 60 lbs. 

Having applied the Thomas’ splint, strapping, rubber 
tubing and slings it will be found that readjustment is very 
frequently necessary. By applying pads of cotton wool 
and altering the position and tension of the slings, the posi- 
tion of the fragments can be very materially altered during 
the course of the first two or three weeks and as a rule the 
ultimate functional result of treatment depends very largely 
upon those adjustments. The tendency of the foot to rotate 
outwards should never be forgotten and it may be found 
necessary^ to bandage the foot to a separate upright by the 
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side of the Thomas’ splint. The normal femur is hent so.that 
the convexity points forwards and a little outwards. It is 
important that this convexity should be preserved especially 
in a case of certain artisans, e.gr., saddlers, shoe-makers, jocjkeys 
in whoso work it is necessary to grip objects between the thighs. 
Maintenance of this normal curve can easily be obtained by 
pushing a few pads of cotton wool under the slings on the 
back and inner side of the thigh. 

Powerful traction should be kept up for about 3 or 4 
weeks. At the end of this time, the rubber tubing should be 
replaced by a piece of cord which is tied to the end of the 
splint fairly tightly so as to maintain the lengthening that 
the rubber tubing has won. The strapping may require to 
be renewed after a week or ten days, the pain of pulling it 
off a hairy leg is very much minimised if a little ether is 
poured on so as to dissolve the glue. It can be prevented 
altogether by shaving the leg before putting on the plaster. 

At the end of about 2^ months the patient may be 
allowed to go about on crutches with the leg sphnted. Normal 
activity maj' be expected in 4 to G months. 

Fracture of the lower end of the femur. These fractures 
are not very common, but when they do occur treatment 
is a matter of great difficulty. A powerful muscle is attached 
to the posterior aspect of the lower fragment. This piece 
of bone is therefore pulled so that it is more or less at 
right angles to its normal position. Reduction is very 
difficult. First-aid treatment follows on the lines of fracture 
of other parts of the bone. 

Fracture of the knee-cap (Patella). This usually follows 
a very powerful spasmodic muscular action. The loiee-cap 
is broken into an upper and lower piece, and the expansion 
of the powerful muscles on either side of it gives way 
also. 

The patient is unable to stand and on feeling the knee-cap 
there is little difficulty in palpating the Wo fragments with 
a gap of ^-inch or more between them. Swelling of the knee 
joint and" round about the fracture becomes very great, 24 
hours after the accident so that it is then frequently difficult 
to make out what has happened. 

A large pad of cotton wool extending for about 6 inches 
above and below the knee joint should be applied and a very 
firm bandage, put on in a figure of eight fashion so that the 
two fragments, if not actually forced together are prevented 
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-fnjiD separating still furtlier, A short back splint completes 
the first-aid treatment. 

As in a case of fracture of the olecranon process of the 
mTna a really good functional result cannot be obtained with- 
•ont operative interierenee. ^ben tbe ixaetuTe i?» 
at operation it is practically always found that the pieces 
.an? separated by bits of the surrounding soft tissues and blood 
clot. If these tissues are not cleared away and the bony 
fragments brought into apposition sound union will not take 
place. Further, the tear in the lateral expansion of the 
muscles round the patella must be stitched up, otheru’ise 
th(?re will always he a good deal of Aveakness in the knee 
joint. 

The alternative to operation lies in an attempt to force 
th^ pieces of the patella as close together as possible. The 
leg is immobilised with the knee absolutely straight, by 
applying a hade ejilint whicli begins just below the hip and 
'cnds just above the ankle. A bandage is then applied under 
the lower fragment so as to prevent it slipping down. A 
iorse-shoe shaped piece of strapping is then applied so that 
the upper fragment is in the hollow of the horse-shoe. The 
ends of the horse-shoe arc then pulled dowTiAvards and applied 
either to the leg or to the splint. Care must he talcen that the 
skin does not give way where it is pressed upon by the edge 
of the strapping in the hollow of the horse-shoe. U there is 
any tendency iwt t/o ocm the etsappAng mst he* 
and an endeavour made to keep the upper fragment in position 
‘by means of a transverse or a figure of 8 bandage. 

If open operation has not been done attempts to move 
the knee joint should not be made for at least 2 months, If 
the period of immobilisation is unduly curtailed the inevitable 
weakness in the knee joint will he thereby very much 
increased. 

Fractures of the hones of the leg. There are two 
bones in the leg, the tibia and the fibula. The tibia is the 
•shin bone. It lies on the inner anterior side of the leg 
-where it can be felt throughout its whole extent from the 
knee to the ankle. It is the bone that bears the weight 
•of the body and fractures of it are very important. 

The fibula is a long, thin, weak, irregular bone placed on 
•the outer and posterior aspect of the leg. Its function is 
to provide a fixed point from which muscles can pull ; it 
•does not bear any of the weight of the body. At its upper 
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and lower extremities it can be felt lying just under the skin, 
but in the rest of its extent it is covered thickly by muscles. 
It is frequently fractured in association with the tibia, but a 
break of the shaft of this bone by itself is not important as 
it does not give rise to any disability and even at the time 
of the accident it does not cause much trouble. Fracture 
of the tibia usually occurs about the middle or lower part of 
the shaft, the fibula usually giving way at a different le^’el. 
Figure No. 30 illustrates a fracture in the middle of the 
tibia with a bad result. There may be an ai^ar deformity 
of the leg that makes diagnosis easy : but short of this the 
site of fracture can easily be ascertained by running the fiinger 
down the surface of the shin bone and feeling the broken 
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ends. The line of fracture is generally oblique and the sharp 
end of the upper fragment is often driven tlirough the skin 
so that the fracture is compound. The foot practically 
always falls outwards. 

If the fracture is not compound from the beginning, it 
should bo handled with extreme care so as to avoid mailing 
it so. This complication very frequently happens, because 
it is not realised how very close the tibia lies to the sldn and 
that the upper fragment may end in a point that is shaped 
like and almost sharp as the nib of a pen. 

If the patient does not volunteer the information that 
his leg is broken and indicate the site, careful inspection of 
the leg should be made before toucliing it. The position of 
the foot witli relation to the loiee (tested out) and an angular 
deformity somewhere in the calf of the leg should put the 
observer at once on his guard. Before moving the leg in any 
way, it is wise to uncover it by slitting up the seam of the 
trousers and feeling the shin bone carefully. Having deter- 
mined a fracture is present, splints should be got ready. The 
foot is then giusped and pulled doAvnwards so ns to undo the 
overlapping of the fragments and to minimise the risk of shoot- 
ing the sharp lower end of the upper fragment through the 
sldn. Still maintaining firm traction the foot is tudsted 
inwards until the ball of the great toe, the inner side of 
the anldc and the inner edge of the laioe-cap are all iu one 
straight line. Two side splints specially weU padded round 
the knee and anlde arc then applied from the middle of the 
thigh to the sole of the foot so that both the Imec and ankle 
joints are immobilised. Bandaging the two legs together 
during the journey to hospital is an additional source of comfort 
and safety to the patient. 

If the fracture is a compound one and hospital is near, 
the best thing to do is to splint the broken hone without 
any attempt at reduction : the object being to prevent the 
condition becoming ^Yo^se. A sterile dressing should be ap- 
plied to the broken end of the hone. 

For the pemanent treatment of a simple fracture of tibia 
a box splint should be utilized. This consists of a posterior 
wooden splint that extends from the middle of the back of 
the thigh tp just below the heel. It is slightly broader than 
the leg and at the bottom has a piece screwed on to it at right 
angles so as to support the foot. Opposite the heel the wood 
is scooped out so that the weight of the foot is not borne 
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hy this piece of sMn, which very readily ulcerates under 
pressure. The rest oi the “ box ” consists of two side pieces 
that extends from the knee to the ankle and of a width such 
that they rest beliind on the bed and in front project beyond 
the leg so that a bandage encircling the whole does not press 
on the front of the shin. These splints are very carefully 
padded, a specially large piece of cotton wool is placed in the 
hollow above the heel posteriorly. Large pads of cotton wool 
are placed on each side of the ankle and knee. Two pieces 
of bandage cloth are then tied firmly round all 3 splints en- 
casing the leg. The upper piece of bandage is placed about 
the level of the knee and the lower just above the anlde, A 
continuous bandage round everything from above the knee 
to the ankle gives further security. 

In the absence of surgical aid, treatment of a compound 
fracture should be on the same lines except that the wound 
in the leg should be kept open for a week or 10 days by means 
of a small ribbon of boiled rubber. This is placed within 
the lips of the wound so as to prevent the skin healing and 
so allow free exit to pus if any should form. 

Fractures of the tibia at the junction of the middle with 
the lower third frequently do not unite. For this reason 
prolonged immobilisation should be carried out especially 
if tbe fracture is a compound one. The patient should be 
kept in bed in his box splint for 2 or 3 months and if every- 
thhig seems at the end of that time to be satisfactory he may 
be allowed a little liberty on oi'utohes with light splint- 
ing. 

Eractuie oi the leg bones immediately above the anMe. 
The most common type of fracture in this region follows a 
violent outward wrenching of the foot and ankle as a result 
of which the fibula brea& 3 or 4 inches above the ankle 
and the ligament on the inner side of the ankle is torn, 
from or with its attachment to the tibia. This is a Pottos 
fracture and nnless it is properly treated it results in per- 
manent lameness. Its seriousness lies in the fact that the 
ankle joint is more or less dislocated so that the weight of 
the body is thrown on the inner side of the foot instead 
of the outer as nature intended. The position of the foot, 
the site of the fracture of fibula, and the pain swelling,' 
and tenderness on the inner side of the ankle, are, the 
main points which enable a correct diagnosis to be 
made. . > , ; . , 
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Por more transport to a hospital a splint applied on either 
side of the leg will give all the support that is necessary. For 
permanent treatment the normal position of the bones forming 
the anklo joint must bo restored. To do this the foot is 
grasped firmly, ono hand holding the heel and the other over 
the dorsum. The foot is then pulled firmly downwards and 
twisted inwards until the sole is almost at an angle of 45 
degrees to the lino of its normal position. A splint is then 
applied to the inner side of the leg, reaching from above the 
knee to well below the solo. The upper end having been 
bandaged firmly in position a voiy large pad is placed be- 
tween the splint and the inner side of the anldo joint. It is 
now possible so to bandage the foot to the splint that the 
'‘tndked in” position is maintained, the pad between the 
splint and the anldo acting as the fulcrum of a lever. The 
foot should be kept in this position for about 2 months. Evoiy 
effort should be made to have an X-ray examination 
done within the first 2 w'eeks of the accident. The position 
of tlie bones will then bo seen and any necessary correction 
can easily be made. 

The other of fracture in the region of the anide 
joint are even more difficult of treatment and crippling in 
their after effects than the one just described. 

Fractures of the foot. These fractures are usually the 
result of either a severe crush or a fall from a height in 
the standing position. The latter variety usually resolve- 
themselves into a crush fracture of the heel bone (os calsis). 
This is perhaps the most difficult fracture in the whole body 
to treat so as to get a good functional result. 

The foot is often crushed by weights falling upon it, with 
fracture of several bones as well as injuries to the skin and 
other soft tissues, resulting. Sometimes the foot is so crush- 
ed that it requires complete or partial amputation. Short 
of this, however, even when several bones are broken, a sur- 
prisingly good foot usually follows careful treatment. Dis- 
placement of the broken fragments is not very great as a rule 
and the wounds in the sldn and soft tissues are what require 
most attention. When first seen these wounds should be 
very carefully cleansed of gross dirt and all tags of tissue 
that look devitalised, snipped away. The whole should 
then be covered with a hot fomentation. No attempt what- 
ever should be made to control oozing of blood which assists 
in washing out contamination, a spurting artery is rarely* 
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found in these cases. The fomentation shoidd De changed 
in 2 OT 3 hours and next day a dry sterile dressing applied. 
When the wounds in the soft parts are healed it is practically 
always found that the bones hare united also, 

ikctnres o! the Skull. These fractures are peculiar in 
the absence of the usual signs and ^mpf oms of other broken 
bones elsewhere, Local pain and tenderness, abnormal 
mobility, crepitus, etc., are not prominent features. 
Further the fracture in itself is of little importance, 
except that it furnishes a very good idea of the force 
of the injury so that some conclusion may be drawn as to 
the extent of concomitant injury to the brain, 

Fractures the vault of the skull usually take place 
as a result of direct violence. A piece of bone may be driven 
into the brain or the bone may be merely cracked with very 
little other damage. Fractures of the base are usually caused 
by indirect violence. The hm of the skull is njechanieally 
the weakest part and it frequently gives way in the region 
of the ear. After head injuries the ears should always be 
inspected and if blood or a watery fluid is found to be escaping 
a fracture at the base should be assumed to be present until 
it is proved otherwise. A similar escape of blood or water 
from the nose indicates the same probable cause. The ear 
and nose should never be syringed in such cases for fear of 
driving sepm inside. The ear may be gently plugged : the 
nose should be left alone. 

Concussion. Immediately after an injury to the head the 
patient may be stunned, Ll, he is suffering from cerebral 
concussion. This condition is characterised by the following 
points: 

(1) It begins immediately after the injury. 

(2) There is paralysis of all the cerebral functions. He 

lies on the ground completely unconscious and 
limp. His hmbs are flaccid and lie motionless 
in any position into which they are placed. 

(3) The pulse is feeble and rapid. 

(4) Breathing is shallow and of a sighing character, 

(5) The face is white and the skin covered with a cold 

clammy perspiration. 

6) Recovery is rapid, and complete, It may be associat- 
ed with a little vomiting and mental disturbance. 
The patient frequently ^ forgets all about the 
accident. 

If 
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If a patient has merely suffered from concussion the 
brain has not been in any way damaged. Thus no bad after 
effects ensue 

If the head injury is of a rather more severe typo so that 
the structures inside the skull have been damaged, the case 
is very much more serious. Immediately after the injury 
the patient has concussion as before. While concussion 
lasts the blood pressure is so low that bleeding from the lace- 
rated tissues inside the skull does not take place. On recovery, 
however, the blood pressure becomes re.stored to normal, 
bleeding inside the skull now takes place, the blood pouring 
out of the ruptured arteries. Tliis blood compresses the 
cerebral veins thus leading first to an impaired circulation 
of blood in the brain and finally to almost complete stoppage. 

If these changes be kept in mind the peculiar history 
of some cases of accidents on the foot-ball field will be under- 
stood. A player struck on the head becomes unconscious. 
He is ooncuBBod. After a few minutes ho regains conscious- 
ness and may insist on continuing the game. Ho has re- 
covered from the concussion. He may then notice that one 
side of his body is becoming heavy and clumsy. Ho walks 
off the field and lies do™ in the dressing room. There he 
becomes gi’adually deeply unconscious. He is now suffering 
from cerebral compression. If he is examined carefully it ^viU 
be found that his breathing is slow and laboured, often sterto- 
rous and accompanied with puffing movements of the lips 
and cheeks. The pulse is full forcible and slightly slower 
than normal The face is not blanched and the slrin is warm 
and of a natural colour. It is quite impossible to rouse the 
patient in any way. 

If the patient is going to survive, expert surgical 
treatment is an immediate necessity. Speed is all 
important and the patient should bo hurried to the 
nearest hospital without any attempt at elaborate first-aid 
treatment. 

In the severest t3»’pe of head injury short of immediate 
death the patient does not recover from the initial concussion. 
This merges into the insensibility of compression without 
the patient recovering consciousness. The chances of sur- 
vival in such cases arc not very good. 

No case of concussion should be» treated lightly. If a 
patient has lost consciousness or even felt giddy as a result 
of a blow on the head he should be made to lie down and must 
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on no account continue vigorous muscular exertion. Stimu- 
lants sucL as brandy should not be given as they increase 
the blood pressure which is the very thing that should be 
avoided, if there is any danger of cerebral compression. Hot 
coffee or tea is equally efficacious in reviving the patient and 
is not dangerous. 

If after recovery from concussion the patient shows the 
slightest tendency towards again becoming unconscious 
no time must be lost. Immediate surgical treatment is 
necessary. 

The severe cases of concussion should be treated by 
careful nursing in bed in a quiet darkened room. The head 
should be slightly raised and a cold compress applied to the 
forehead. Natural sleep should be encouraged. Perfect 
rest of body and mind will be necessary for a few days. An 
aperient should be given as this helps to relieve any slight 
oedema in the brain. A dose of salts is the best for this 
purpose. 

Fractures of the spine. Where a patient has been 
involved in an accident in which it is possible he may have 
fractured his spine, it should be assumed that this grave 
injury has occurred and the patient treated accordingly. 
In fractures in this region the spinal cord very frequently 
escapes initial injury only to be crushed subsequently by 
the efforts of the by-standers to make the patient comfortable 
and remove him to hospital. Patients with a broken back 
are usually completely unconscious after the accident as 
they are suffering from concussion. Their muscles are 
therefore completely limp and do not in any way attempt 
to keep the broken pieces of the spine immobile. 

Treatment of such a case is along the following lines. 
If suffering from concussion the patient should be left 
where he is until he has recovered consciousness. Meantime 
a stretcher or something that will serve as one (for example 
a door) should be procured, a few blankets, a pillow, drinks, 
hot water bottles, etc. The patient having regained con- 
sciousness is made as comfortable as possible where he is 
and no unnecessary movement of his body or legs should be 
made. The head may be propped up on a pillow, but other- 
wise the patient is best left lying on his back on the bare 
ground until he has fully recovered his faculties. When this 
has happened the stretcher should be placed lengthways 
at his feet. A strong blanket long enough to extend beyond 

M 2 
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both the hccad and the feet is placed half rolled up by the 
patient*s side. The patient^s whole body is then very care- 
fully rolled over this folded part of the blanltet. Four or 
five people should co-operate in carrying out tliis manoeuvre 
and every effort should bo made to roll the patient in one 
piece and not twist his back in any way. The pationt having 
been rolled over the blanket the folded part is then pulled 
out so that on allowing the pationt gently to return to his 
former position on liis back he is now lying on the blanket 
instead of on the ground. This manoeuvre having been 
successfully accomplished and the patient none the worse for 
it, the edges of the blanket are seized by a sufficient number 
of helpers. Five or six on each side is a convenient number 
and one person should superintend the proceedings. In 
lifting tlio blanket it should be pulled not only upwards, but 
outwards, so that the patient lies on a surface wliich is some- 
what flat instead of at the bottom of a deep narrow trough. 
Lifting should be done very slowly so that the man in charge 
can see if the blanket is being kept at constant level and that 
the patient’s back is not being disturbed ; if the movement 
is carried out slowly he can issue directions to pull' more 
vigorously in one direction or another and so correct any 
tendency to deform the patient’s spine. Having raised the 
patient sufficiently, the stretcher is then pushed under him 
and the sufferer then as carefully and gently lowered on to 
it. Narrow sand bags should bo placed on either side of his 
body and legs so that he may be transported to hospital in 
safety. 

If the spinal cord is crushed there is complete paralysis 
of the body below, and loss of sensation of all Idnd. The 
patient has no control over his bladder or bowels and is un- 
conscious of tbeir action. If the cord is merely pressed upon 
by a piece of bone or effused blood, recovery can take place 
if properly treated. In complete transverse section of the 
cord recovery is impossible. There is a great tendency even 
with careful nursing for the patient to develop bed sores. 
Septic inflammation of the bladder ultimately always ensues 
and death follows in 2 to 3 years usually as a result of spread- 
ing upwards of this inflammation to the kidneys. 

Passing a male catheter. Immediately after the accident 
the patient is not only unable to pass urine, but is uncon- 
scious that his bladder is full. It is essential in every case 
of fracture of the spine to pass a catheter mthin 3 or 4 hours 
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if the patient has not himself emptied his bladder, as he may 
■do if his spinal cord is not very badly injured. 

A large soft rubber catheter should be used and must 
be passed with every aseptic precaution. The catheter 
itself must be boiled for 10 to 15 minutes and then put in a 
sterile tray readj^ for use. The operator washes his hands 
with soap and nail brush and running water for 15 minutes. 
The patient’s penis is carefully washed with 1 in 2000 potas- 
sium permanganate and wrapped in sterile gauze only the 
tip remaining exposed. A bottle of glycerine or of sterile olive 
■oU is got ready for use as a lubricant and the catheter smeared 
along its whole length. The penis is then picked up by the 
sterile gauze and the catheter pushed in core being taken not 
to allow it to touch any of the unsterile surroundings. No 
difficulty will be experienced in pushing the catheter into the 
bladder which will be reached in the male after about 8 inches 
cf the catheter has disappeared. Flow of urine from the 
open end will indicate that the bladder has been reached. 
To make certain the bladder is empty, pressui-e on the lower 
part of the abdomen should be made after Sow has ceased. 
For passing a catheter on the female se? page 68.5. 

It may be necessary to repeat the above operation 3 or 
4 times pending the arrival of the doctor. The bladder must 
be emptied once every 4 hours during the day, the last thing 
at night, and the first thing in the morning. No slackening 
of the aseptic ritual can be allowed during those repeated 
catheterisations. Each must be done as carefully as the 
first otherwise the bladder will become septic and if the cord 
is damaged the sepsis will be permanent and may easily kill 
the patient. 

Wounds of the scalp. Wounds of the scalp are important 
as they may lead to septic conditions in the brain and skull 
underneath. They should always be very carefully cleansed. 
If necessary the hair should be shaved off for an inch or two 
around the wound so that the latter may be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The blood supply of the scalp is very good and comes 
from the sides of the head. Thus large flaps of skin may be 
tom off and replaced without fear of their becoming 
gangrenous. 

Blows on the head frequently result in a bruise with a 
good deal of bleeding under the skin. When seen a day or 
two after the injury an impression is often got that a circular 
disc of bone has been broken and pushed bodily into the brain. 
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This type of fracture practically never occurs and if it did the 
patient would be suffering from cerebral compression. The 
blood that has escaped into the tissues as a result of the blow 
spreads in a circular manner : at the edges it clots while in 
tie centre it remains fluid. Thus the impression of a circular 
depressed fracture is obtained. These bruises do not require 
any special treatment. 

Wounds of the throat# Wounds of the front of the 
neck are usually made with the intention of suicide. The 
wind-pipe and larynx are frequently out, otherwise surprising 
little damage is usually done. The wound should be 
packed with sterile gauze which will stop the hemorrhage 
if as is usual there are no spurting arteries. 

These should of course be tied prior to paelving the wound. 
If the larynx or wind-pipe is cut and the patient is breathing 
through the opening 2 or S thicknesses of gauze should be 
placed over it so as to prevent the entrance of dust, but not 
obstruct the air way. Precautions should be made to prevent 
further attempts at suicide. 

Wounds of the tongue. The tongue is usually wounded 
by the patient’s own teeth either during an epileptic fit or 
as a result of a fall. These wounds bleed very freely at 
first. The hsemorrhage is rarely severe and vdll stop by 
itself if left alone. The danger to the tongue should be 
remembered in treating a person in an epileptic fit, a 
very good method of preventing the accident being the 
insertion of a large cork between the teeth. 

Wounds of the chest. The chest wall not infrequently 
sustains lacerated injuries in blasting or other such explosive 
accidents. A piece of stone or metal tears its way through 
the skin muscles and bones and makes an opening from the 
outside into the space where the lungs lie (the pleural 
cavity). 

When seen immediately after the accident the patient 
will be found to be suffering from a mild degree of shock. 
His most distressing symptoms however are caused by the 
wound in the chest wall, which allows air to pass into the 
pleural cavity with eveiy breath he draws. Sucking noises 
with each inspiration axe heard. The patient seems to be 
fighting for his breath. He has an anxious strained look 
on his face and when asked questions replies only in grunting 
monosyllables as he has no breath to spare for idle conversa- 
tion. • 
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The wound should he immediately exposed and the dkin 
flaps at the edges drawn together so as to block up the passage 
between the exterior and the pleural cavity. When this 
has been successfully done the sucking noise with each in- 
spiration will immediately cease, and breathing in a short 
time will become very much easier. The skin flaps should 
then be held together by applying several pieces of adhesive 
plaster. A large square of gauze, several thicknesses deep, 
should then be impregnated with sterile vaseline and applied 
over the wound area. This will further ensure that the 
opening shall remain air tight. Some hot tea or coffee should 
be given and the patient dispatched at once for permanent 
surgical treatment. 

Wounds of the abdomen. Blows on the abdomen from 
mule or horse kicks, as a result of accidents, or on the 
cricket and hockey field, etc., are not at all uncommont 
The damage they do depends upon the force, the part of 
the abdomen ttot is struck, and the state of the organ, 
that lies immediately underneath. If the blow falls over 
the stomach or bladder these organa are very liable to 
be ruptured, especially if they are distended. On the other 
hand if they ore empty practically no damage may be done 
other than the bruise to the abdominal wall itself. If the 
spleen is enlarged as a result of disease, malaria, a very 
slight blow, so slight indeed that the abdominal wall may be 
scarcely even bruised by it, may be sufficient to cause rupture 
and death from internal hsemorrhage. In severer accidents, 
€.y., the passage of a lorry wheel over the abdomen, death 
may be almost instantaneous. Sometimes however pieces 
of the intestine are crushed between the wheel and spinal 
column or a big artery may be tom, so that if immediate 
surgical aid can be procured the patient may still have a 
chance of preserving his life. 

Whether the injury is of the milder or severer form does 
'Ot very much matter as far as a first-aid worker is concerned, 
His duty is to lose no time in having the patient sent to 
hospital He need not trouble about mailing an accurate 
diagnosis. This is frequently impossible even for the expert. 
Treatment in all cases is operative and with every hour that 
passes the patient’s chances of recovery become increasingly 
less. Further it should be remembered that as the stomach 
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into the rectum is often of considerable benefit and is not 
very likely to do harm. 

Wounds of the genitals. The male genital organs are liable 
to be injured v^liile playing games or in being thro™ forward 
on to the pommel of tlie saddle while riding. The patient 
may become unconscious lor a few minutes or more usually 
feels very faint. After a little he usually becomes sick and 
may vomit. Tlie pain is very inlense and the patient holds 
himself in a doubled-up position. A stimulant like brandy 
should he given in the fir.st place and the part enveloped in 
a largo hot fomentation, the testicles being supporied by a 
suspensory bandage. During the next few days pain and 
swelling arc very considerable, but as a rule subside gradually 
and leave no bad after effects. 

Wounds from frost-bite, Frost-bite is caused by exposure 
to extreme degrees of cold and comes on very readily in those 
whose circulation is feeble. The parts most frcrjncntly affected 
are the extremities, fingers, toes, nose and cars. The affected 
part may become slowly and painlessly waxy-wliite, the 
patient at the lime being ijuitc unaware that anything untoward 
is happening. In the coui’sc of the next few weeks the part 
becomes black and ulcerates off with or without suppuration. 
Short of being killed directly by tlic cold ns described above, 
the part may he merely half frozen, but as a result of too 
rapid thawing it becomes very severely infinmed. A large 
portion may slough off, or a spreading ulcer may follow. 

Trcafnicnt in the firat place consists of restoring circulation 
to the effected part very slowly. The patient should bo 
treated in a cold room whose general temperature is very 
slowly raised, Minute amounts of luko warm coffee may 
be given during the recovery stage, but should be withheld 
until then. The part itself should be rubbed udth snow first 
of all, then with cold water and only when the circulation has 
been re-established may wan?ier applications such ns the 
attendant's hands be utilised. Any sores or ulcers which 
develop should be treated with bland aseptic dressings : 
dry sterile gauze is as good as anything. Healing is very 
slow. 

Wounds from bums and scalds. A bum is an injury 
caused by dry heat ; a scald by wet heat. In their after 
effects there is very little difference between them except 
that bums as a rule are localised, but severe ; scalds being 
more diffused, but less in intensity. 
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Burns are classified according to their severity into six 
degrees. In the first the skin is merely reddened as in mild 
eun-burn. In the second blisters form; in the third the 
outer layer of the skin and part of the inner layer is destroyed. 
As, however, the inner layer is not completely devitalised and 
the lining cells of hair follicles sebaceous and sweat glands re- 
main uninjured, this degree of burn heals perfectly. There 
is very little scar tissue and the skin over the burnt area becomes 
soft and supple. As the nerve endings are exposed the 
third degree of burns is one of the most painful. In the 
fourth degree, the whole of the skin and part of the under- 
lying fat is completely destroyed. In the fifth degree, the 
muscles are also implicated and in the sixth, every thing 
down to and including the bone is devitalised, so that in a 
limb amputation is necessary. ' 

The local changes in a burn may be described as taking 
place in three stages. (1) The stage of destruction the various 
degrees of which have just been described. (2) The stage 
of reaction in which the dead tissues are separated from the 
living. (3) The stage of healing. In the fourth degree of 
burn the raw area only very gradually becomes covered with 
skin which gro^vs in from the healthy edges. As this is 
accompanied by very considerable scarring a greater or less 
amount of deformity almost always follows. 

Immediately after the bum has been received the patient 
•suffers to a greater or less extent from shock. In the wide 
spread superficial type of burn of the 2nd or 3rd degree that 
results from such accidents as upsetting a pot of boiling 
water over a child or the clothes touching fire, shock is so 
severe as to kill the patient. A burn of the 6th degree on 
the other hand, where confined to a limb, is very much less 
likely to be lethal. 

During the stage of reaction the part is very likely to 
become septic, and even in the absence of this complication 
toxins, ie., poisonous substances, are produced from the 
dead tissues and absorbed into the circulation so that the 
patient is very ill. There is a special tendency during this 
stage for some complication like pneumonia to arise which 
still further prejudices the patient’s chances of recovery, 
in the third stage when healing is taking place, in the absence 
of sepsis, there should be no constitutional disturbance ; 
sepsis however is not infrequently present and the patient is 
€.xhausted by the length of his disease and convalescence. 
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He may be therefore in a very jToor st-ato to continue liis 
Btrugdc, and must be very carefully nursed, 

Gmses of death. Immediate death is usually due to 
suffocation from the smoke of the fire and poisonous gases. 
The patient may die within the first few days of shock or 
toxrcraia. During the stage of reaction sepsis may prove 
fatal or some inter-current affection like pneumonia. If 
death occurs during the healing stage it is most liliely to be 
from oxhau*;tion. 

The imhmni of burns docs not differ materially from 
the treatment of any other injury where the skin is l3roken. 
A burn may be looked upon as a contused wound and treated 
ns such, the immediate danger being shook and the remote 
danger being sepsis. 

When first seen tlio patient may be unconscious either 
as .a result of shock or suffocation or both. If suffocation 
is a possibility, artificial respiration should bo carried out 
as if it were a case of drouming. The general treatment of 
shook should also he carried out, ns far as possible at the same 
time. In bums of the first degree a talcum dusting powder 
is all that is necessary. In burns of the second degree the 
blisters should bo snipped away, a piece of sterile gauze wrung 
out in 2 per cent, picric acid, and bandaged to the affected 
part, WWe a burn is very extensive, parts of the clothing 
may ho stuck to the skin. Undressing \rill then be very 
painful and the stuck clothing should either bo out out or 
very gently separated by soaking thoroughly vith water or 
oil until it comes away of its own accord. On no accoimt 
may the sldn he pulled with it. A minimum amount of pain 
is caused dm’ing the process of undressing in these extensive 
cases if the patient is immersed in a tepid bath, the tempera- 
ture of the water being kept constant. The clothes can then 
be soaked off without haste and such gentle treatment help^ 
the patient to recover from the shook of his accident. 

In the worst type of extensive burns of the 2nd and 3rd 
degrees, a general antesthetic is not infrequently nccessarj^ 
as a preliminary to undressing and to complete treatment 
of the local injuries. 

In burns of the 4th, 6th and Cth degrees, treatment should 
be surgical. The dead pieces of tissue should bo snipped 
away under a general antesthetio, the wound dressed nith 
full aseptic surgical precautions and the skin round about 
thoroughly cleansed. A blood transfusion may be necessary 
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to save the patient’s life and his condition may be very much 
improved by intravenous administration of a pint of glucose 
saline. 

Many fluids have been used in the treatment of bums, 
From the point of ^dew of the first-aid worker perhaps most 
satisfactory is a 2 per cent, solution of picric acid. The 
picric acid may be kept in the form of a concentrated solution 
in alcohol and when required for use should be diluted with 
cold boiled water until it is of the requisite strength. In its 
absence sterile vaseline or boric ointment will serve the 
purpose as a preliminary dressing. 

In the stage of reaction sepsis must be treated or pre- 
vented in the ordinary way. Whenever a piece of tissue is 
seen to be becoming white, t.e., forming a slough, it should be 
snipped away with a pair of scissors. Separation of the sloughs 
is often banned by fomenting the part. If the burn is 
severe and the patient is confined to bed he must be nursed 
very carefully. General points like the care of back and the 
prevention of bed sores being carefully attended to and the 
special liability to pneumonia being kept in mind. The 
patient should be well wrapped up, have plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine should be propped up in bed as much as 
possible. 

In the healing stage, if the burned part is near a joint, 
a tendency for scarring and disabling contractures may show 
itself. Thus if a burn is situated in front of the elbow, the 
joint should be kept straight otherwise healing will take place 
with a web in the crook of the elbow and an extensive plastic 
operation will be necessary before the condition can he cured. 
It is in the healing stage that a properly planned skin-grafting 
operation can be carried out with most satisfactory results. 
This should be kept in mind and if expert medical assistance 
has not for any reason been sought until the patient is well 
on the road to recovery, such assistance should be procured 
at this stage and may result in a normal limb for the patient 
at the cost of a trifling operation. 

Wounds from lightaii^. Popular opinion to the contrary 
lightning stroke is not usually fatal. Frequently the patient 
does not even lose consciousness and may escape without even 
a burn. Lightning storms as a rule are accompanied by heavy 
showers of rain. If the person’s clothing is wet the clothes take 
most of the shock and the wearer escapes. This however does 
not always happen and the person struck by lightning may 
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be h'Ued : or he may be rendered unconscious and receive 
one or two local bums. The burns may be of a deep and 
obstinate character, or merely blistering of the skin may 
result. Similar shocks and burns may result from contact 
with insufficiently insulated electric wires. Occasionally the 
burns have an arborescent shape, a portion of the patient’s 
skin looking as if it had a tree painted on to it. Other possible 
results are fractured bones, wounds like stabs, paralysis of 
a limb, loss of sight, speech, hearing or taste ; recovery from 
these is the mle rather than the exception. 

Treatment of lightning stroke is merely the treatment of 
slicck and bums. 

Wounds from drowning, Tlie injurious effects of submer- 
sion in water may be varied. If the water is warm, the princi- 
pal hurtful effect will be the suspension of respiration, or 
suffocation, but if, as is often the case, the water be cold 
enough to extract heat from the body, a very powerful depress- 
ing action or shock is added. Again, persons falling into the 
water may die from fright or syncope: or they may be stunned, 
if they fall from a great height, by impact uith the water or 
striking a rock, pier, etc. Those who sink at once are usually 
effected in one of these waj’s. Artificial respiration has restored 
persons who have been completely immersed in water up to 
fifteen minutes. Absence of signs of life, if the body has 
been recovered within a reasonable time, must not negative 
inunediate attempts at re.storation. Artijiml respiraiion 
then should be promptly resorted to and porseveringly conti- 
nued, The following are the rules in the treatment of drown- 
ing. Send at once for medical assistance, blankets, and 
dry clothing, but proceed to artificial respiration instantly. 
Seciue as much air as possible. The points to be aimed at 
are, firstly, restoration of breathing, and, secondly, whfen 
breathing is restored, the promotion of TOrmtli 'and tlie 
circulation. To induce respiration (Schafers method). lay 
the patient on his stomach and with his head turned to one 
side, so that his mouth and nose are kept away from the 
ground. If available, a rolled coat should be placed under 
the lower part of tbe chest. Kneel at patient’s side and put 
your two spread-out hands, with the thumb nearly touching 
in the middle line of the back, over the patient’s loins and 
lower ribs on each side. Press firmly with the weight of 
yoiu: body straight downward, thus pressing the patient's 
stomach against the ground and the air out of the chest. Do 
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not press too Tiolently. Draw back your body while keeping 
the bands in position, and thus relax the pressure ; in this 
way air will be drawn into the chest. Then pause and repeat 
the movements. Some fifteen complete, deliberate move' 
ments of this kind should be made per minute. The tendency 
is to njake the movements too quickly, The movements 
must be persisted till natural breathing returns or until the 
pulse and breathing have ceased for at least an hour. Success 
has followed even after two hours’ time. 

When natural breathing recommences regulate the arti- 
ficial respiration movements to correspond with it. 

By Schafer’s method the tongue' naturally falls forward 
and fluids run out of the mouth. Fluids in the tubes of the 
lungs also axe forced out and flow from the mouth. 

A method useful in children and when the ribs are broken 
is the Laborde’s method of artificial respiration, as described 
in the first-aid book of the St. John Ambulance Association, 
and is as follows : The patient is placed on his back or side, 
the mouth cleared of any froth or mucus by the finger ; the 
tongue is caught hold of by the fingers, using a handkerchief 
to prevent slipping, and is then pulled forward for two seconds: 
it is then allowed to recede without losing hold of the tongue. 
These movements are repeated about fifteen times a minute. 
During the whole time the lower jaw should be kept well 
depressed. 

While artificial respiration is being done, and without 
for a moment interrupting it, the following means should be 
employed to excite breathing : 

Excite the nostrils with snuffs or smelling salts. Eub 
the chest and face briskly, and dash cold and hot water alter- 
nately on them. Friction of the limbs and body with drj' 
flannel or cloths should be had recourse to while artificial 
respiration is in progress. Should a galvanic apparatus bo 
at hand, apply the sponges over the heart and back of the 
neck. 

Eectal injections of { ounce of brandy or whisky to 2 ounces 
of hot water may be given every half-hour. 

When a spontaneous effort to respire is perceived and 
becomes regular, cease to imitate the movements of breathing, 
and commence to induce circulation and warmth (as below). 

Tmiitmt after natural breathing has been restored. 
To induce circulation and warmth. Wrap the patient in 
dry blankets, and continue to rub the limbs upwarda 
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energetically. Promote the warmth of the body by hot flannels, 
bottles or bladders or hot water, heated briclm, to the pit 
of the stomach, the armpits, and to the soles of the feet. When 
the power of swallowing has returned, a teaspoonful of warm 
water, small quantities of wine, warm brandy-and-water, 
or coffee should be given. The patient should be kept in bed 
and sleep encouraged. During reaction, large mustard 
plasters to the chest and below the shoulders will relieve the 
distressed breathing. 

The patient should bo carefully watched for some little 
time after regular breathing is restored : if any signs 'of failure 
in breathing are seen immediately resort to artificial respira- 
tion again. 
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SURGICAL DISEASES 


Abscess : Carbuncle ; Cellulitis i Guinea Worm : Tongue, 
Ulcers and Syphilis of the j Care of the mouth— Parotitis : 
Toothache : Tooth extraction ; Acute tonsillitis : Chronic 
tonsillitis j Quinsy: Stomach and Duodenum, Ulcers, 
Cancer and Pyloric obstruction of the ; Intestinal obstruc- 
tion of the Obildren, Adults and Elderly: Appendicitis: 
Anus, Prolapse, Piles, Pissure and Abscess of the : Gall- 
stones ; Kidney and Urinary bladder ; Gonorrhoea : Syphi- 
lis: Phimosis: Paraphimosis: Hydrocele: Varicocele: 
Tuberculous Arthritis : Acute Suppurative Arthritis : 
Bursitis: Bunion; Hammer toe: Flat Foot: Varicose 
veins : Whitlow : Ingrowing toe nail : Deformities : Spine i 
Lymphatic glands : Sarcoma : Cancer. 

A SiTBGiGAL disease is one that should be treated by surgical 
methods. These methods are dijfioult and for the most part 
should not be undertaken except by a suigeon. Before under- 
taking even a minor surgical o])eration not only is a knowledge 
of surgical technique required, but an accurate diagnosis 
which is even more difficult is absolutely essential. 

First-aid treatment may have to be carried out by any one 
simply because he happens to be present when an accident has 
occurred. Similar first-aid treatment may be necessary in 
the treatment of certain surgical diseases, but as a rule these 
diseases are less dramatic and sudden in their onset, and so 
give warning that a serious condition is in process of happening 
and requires urgent expert assistance. 

Here surgiofd diseases will be discu&^^ied with the object of 
enabling the readsr to understand the nature and 
gravity of some of the more common varieties and the methods 
of treatment will be indicated. He will thus obtain some 
idea of the signs and symptoms for which he should look, so 
that he may be able to ascertain whether or not a patient is 
seriously ill and what should be done. In the initial stages of 
certain very serious surgical diseases especially of the intestine, 
the usual household methods of treatment may very gravely 
prejudice the patient’s chance of recovery. The ordinary 
327 
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treat-iwont of nny upsoi of tho Blomacli, is n purge. If this 
gasliio upset is duo to im ncutc nUack of nppendicitiB or (o a 
straugulttlcd hcniift tin’s treatment may result in nctunlly 
killing tlio patient. 

Mention will also bo made of the prospect of euro of some 
of the more common ailments held out by modern surgery* 

.Some of tho simpler surgical operations such as extraction 
of teeth, opening .superficial nliFccsscs, etc., will bo described 
in detail. It is however very strongly urged ilmt before 
carrying out even tlicso simple operations, the operator should 
have scon nt least once tho same procedure actually carried 
out by some one with botli knowledge and experience. Above 
all he must he sure his diagnosis is correct. 

THE SKIN AND SUPERFICIAL TISSUES 

Abscesses. The ino.st- common surgical disease of tho 
skin and superficial tissues is an abscess. Abscesses can and 
do occur in any tissue in the body and arc roughly divided 
into two varieties, nculo and chronic. 

(a) CliToiiic deep obscc^^m. A clironic abscess is usually 
tuberculous in nature and arisc.s from some deeply placed 
structure Fuch ns a bone. It is very .slow in its onset and may 
bo completely painless and is usually nccom])anicd by sur- 
prisingly little general upset such ns fever. Sooner or later these 
abscesses come to tho surface.s, i.f., the pus wliose formation 
is tho striking feature of nny absce.ss, acute or chronic, burrows 
a way for itself to the skin. This track may be very tortuous 
and tbo pus very often bursts through the sldri somewhere 
very far romoto from the place nt which it started. Tims, 
in tuberculous disease of the ppine in the lower part of the back 
if left to itself, tho abscess which forms will gradually puslrlts 
way downwards so that tho pus ultimately bursts through tho 
skin somewliore in front of tho upper part of the thigh. 

It is most important that abscesses of this variety should^ 
be recognized as being chronic. It is an axiom in surgery 
‘‘where there is pus let it out But this does not apply to 
the pus of a chronic abscess. This pus contains a few or no 
living germs. It is not very harmful to the patient. If such 
an ahscc.sa is incised or allowed to burst, the skin wound may 
never heal. An opening is left through which matter pours 
for months. During these months tlie typo of germ that 
causes acute inflammation is certain to gain an entry. This 
cross-infection ns it is called is very serious and may well turn 
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e, condition tliat was amenable to treatment by simple measures 
such as splinting and general rest into a grave Alness that may 
cost the patient his life. 

The general features by which such chronic abscesses may 
be recognised are these. The onset is slow and insidious. 
The general health undergoes a gradual change for the worse. 
If the temperature is taken carefully a slight rise in the 
afternoon or evening will be found : but fever is never a 
prominent early symptom. As has been mentioned before 
local pain may be completely absent and if present maybe no 
more than a dull ache, lie tissue in which these chronic 
abscesses very frequently begin is a bone or a joint. Where 
the bones of the spine are concerned a gradually increasing 
deformity consisting of the bending of the back and stifEnesa 
in the affected area will be observed. In other parts of the 
body stiffness of a joint or the gradually increasing disinclina- 
tion to use a limb will be noted, 

Chronic abscesses are so varied in their manifestation 
that it is impossible here to do other than to state their 
existence. Tlds should be suspected when it is found that a 
soft painless swelling in a patient who is definitely not fit is 
gradually increasing in size. If the swelling is carefully 
watched it will be found to be gradually becoming bigger and 
in the most projecting part an area will become prominent in 
which the softness is extreme. The skin over this area will be 
found slowly to change its colour until ultimately it becomes 
a deep reddish purple. Left to itself in the centre of this 
reddish purple area a white spot will appear. The abscess 
will break through this spot and a large amount of brownish 
white pus will escape. Such abscesses should never be allowed 
to burst. Treatment of their underlying cause requires an 
accuracy of diagnosis that is quite beyond any except the 
expert. 

(6) Acute superjkkl abscesses. An acute abscess in the 
skin and superficial tissues is often the result of an injury 
such as a bruise becoming infected by micro-organisms. These 
germs may gain their entry through a patch of eczema or by 
means of a tiny prick or scratch near the bruised area. The 
organisms settle down and multiply in the tissues, which react 
against their presence so that a state of inflammation is pro- 
duced. The blood vessels in and around the part become 
dilated so that the part throbs : and because of the increased 
pressure from pouring out of fluids into the tissues pain is 
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experienced. The fluid that is poured out is of a kind that 
neutralises the poison of the germs and helps to Mil them. 
The germs on their part invade the tissues and destroy the 
body cdls in their immediate vicinity. This destructive process 
acts as a further stimulant to the blood vessels round about 
and to certain tissue cells Tvhich have been created by nature 
for the express purpose of fighting the enemies of the body 
such as germs. These cells helped by the increased blood 
supply attack the germs and kid them. The tissues which 
have been already invaded and demtalised are also acted 
upon, so that they become liquified. This liquid which 
consists of fluid that has been exuded from the blood vessels, 
dead germs, and dead cells, is the fluid we recognise as pus. 

All these processes are of relatively rapid occurrence and 
are accompanied by pain, swelling, heat, and redness, in the 
affected part. Tlie pain is of a throbbing character and is 
increased if the part is allowed to hang down. The patient is 
far from well during this time. His temperature may go up to 
101 or 102, he feels hot, perspires a good deal, suffers from 
headache, is constipated, and has a foul tongue and nasty 
breath ; his appetite is completely gone and he cannot sleep 
at night because of pain restlessness and general upset. 
This general upset is caused by the absorption of poisonous 
substances (toxins) from the abscess and will be relieved when 
the abscess bursts or when the pus is allowed to escape through 
an incision. Hence it is necessary to incise an acute abscess 
as soon as possible so that a minimum of toxins shall be absorb' 
ed into the system. Further, if the pus is examined by a 
bacteriologist live virulent germs will be discovered : so long 
as these are present there is always the possibility that the 
abscess will spread and this is an additional reason for pro* 
viding an opening through which the pus may be drained to- 
the outside when it can do no more harm, 

Left to itself an acute abscess that has formed in the tissues 
just under the skin tends to break down and form an opening 
for itself to the exterior. The skin over the abscess is to begin 
with thickened hai'd and of a florid red colour. If it is felt 
it will be found to be hotter than the surrounding parts and to 
be very tender when it is pressed. An area in the centre of this 
florid sMn will change colour in the course of a day or two S 0 ‘ 
tiiat ultimately it becomes white, u., the abscess comes to 
a head This white area is dead sldn and under it will be- 
felt liquid pus. 
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If lihe abscess has not already been laid open irith a knife 
it can be done now without feaa: of hurting the patient in any 
way. The dead skin is absolutely insensitive and so long as 
the abscess is not pressed no pain will be eqierienced by the 
patient. The whole of the 4ad skin should be cut away 
either with the scissors or the knife so as to provide a free 


hours. The effect of heat is further to increase the blood 
supply of the part and rapid healing ultimately depends upon 
a good blood supply. The moisture of the fomentation checks 
any tendency on the part of the pus to form a crust over the 
opening. Such a crust if it does form should be carefully 
removed with a pair of scissors or a dressing forceps as it ten(k 
to prevent free drainage. In every large abscess there is 
aometimea a tendency for the sMn edges to fall inwards so as 
to block up the opening. If any such tendency is observed 
the opening should be kept patent by means of thin ribbon 
of rubber about { to f broad put through the opening down 
to the centre of the abscess. The sole function k this rubber 
is to prevent the skin healing too quickly as it is sometimes 
inclined to do. So long as there is a isoharge of white or 
yellow pus the piece of rubber should be kept in place. When 
the abscess is healing the discharge of pus stops and in its 
place there comes an ooze of clear transparent brownish fluid. 
Tbisis anindioation that there is now no necessity for attempt- 
ing to keep the edges of the skin from healing. 'Ihe rubber 
ribbon should therefore be removed and the best treatment 
that can be adopted is to put a sterile gauze pad over the part 
and leave it severely alone for a week or ten days. When the 


salts should be given and the patient encouraged to drink 
bland sweet fluids such as tea, lemonade, etc., as much as 
possible. The fluids may be hot or cold according to the 
taste of the patient. The sugar in the fluids not only act as a 
food, but of great assistance to the liver, the organ that is 
most concerned in breaking down of the toxins absorbed fi:om 
the abscess. The large amount of fluids help to dilute these 
toxins and to make their elimination from the body through 
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the kidneys, the sldn and the bowels very much easier. The 
patient should be confined to bed if the abscess is at all serious 
and the part splinted, i.c., general and local rest should be 
given. General rest allows the body to concentrate all its 
energies on fighting the germs that have invaded it. Local 
rest by eliminating movement not only assist towards the same 
end but also very materially lessens absorption of toxins from 
the abscess and limits its spread. 

(c) Aatie deep abscesses. DiflSculty in the diagnosis and 
treatment of a superficial abscess is rarely experienced. 
Where however the abscess is under the deep fascia and is far 
from the sldn the local signs and symptoms may be somewhat 
difficult and the presence of pus may be suspected only because 
of local pain combined ynih fever, loss of appetite, thirst, 
constipation and all the other general symptoms that follow 
in the train of absorption of toxins from the abscess. If the 
collection of pus is in a dangerous situation such as in the neck 
as not infrequently happens it is most unwse for .any one 
who has not a detailed knowledge of the anatomy of the part to 
attempt to make an incision. Without operative treatment 
such abscesses may be'^very dangerous, the patient will 
usuaUy do quite well on local fomentation and the general 
treatment outlined above, for the better part of a week. Every 
endeavour must be made during this time to procure surgical 
assistance. 

Carbuncle. A carbuncle differs from an abscess in 
that the infecting germs are so powerful that a large piece of 
tissue in the middle of the affected area dies. This piece of 
tissue becomes white in colour and has to be separated from its 
surroundings and removed before the carbuncle can heal. 
The general symptoms are very much more severe than those 
found in a simple abscess. The patient suffering from a car- 
buncle is frequently weak, anffimic and under-fed or suffering 
from diabetes, a disease which very much weakens the powers 
of resistance to germs. (Sec page 156). 

The general local features of a carbuncle are precisely the 
same as those of an abscess except that the carbuncle has a 
tendency to be bigger and when it comes to a head and bursts 
the amount of pus discharged relatively little and the patient’s 
fever, etc., is not very much relieved. This is because of the 
continued presence of the dead tissue in the middle of the 
intiammatory mass. This dead tissue is frequently referred to 
as. the core or root of the carbuncle. The opening made by 
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nature is usually too small to allow the core to be extruded 
easily The opening may with great benefit to the patient 
be enlarged with a scalpel and the core extracted by means of a 
pair of tissue forceps. 

Inreally severe cases the toxins absorbed from the carbuncle 
may be so powerful that the patient will die if surgical measures 
are not taken for hia relief. The patient may be completely 
unconscious and be in a state of low muttering delirium with a 
temperature of about 103. In such circumstances the best 
treatment is to cut the entire carbuncle completely out apply- 
ing a large very hot fomentation to the bleeding surface that 
is left. Such radical surgery should be left to a surgeon. If his 
services cannot be procured and the patient’s life appears to 
be definitely in danger two incisions should be made at right 
angles to each other. Each incision begins in healthy tissue 
at the edge of the carbuncle, goes through the centre of the 
inflamed area and finishes in healthy tissue at a point 
diametrically opposite to the beginning, The middle part 
of the incision must be of a depth such that the point of the 
knife is in healthy tissue, When the two incisions have been 
made, the four sectors should be separated from each 
other when it will be seen that under the florid skin is a 
mass of semi-solid brownish necrotic tissue. An incision 
parallel to the surface of the skin should be made through the 
middle of this necrotic mass each sector being taken in turn. 
Bleeding will be very profuse and alarming while this is being 
done but the operator must steel his nerves and go on. 
Attempts to stop the hmorrhage are futile. If these incisions 
have been made as directed it will be sufficient to pack the 
wound lightly with gauze and envelope the whole with a hot 
fomentation." The wound should he dressed four hourly for 
the first day. Pieces of dead tissue will show themselves as 
white “ sloughs ” and should be snipped away with scissors. 
Dressing the wound will not be veiy painful and the patient’s 
condition will rapidly become better with each dressing. The 
operation however causes a great amount of pain and if the 
patient is delirious he may have to be held down while it is 
being performed. No hesitation need be had in doing this as 
bis struggles and cries are largely automatic and if the operation 
is not done he will probably die. 

The patient’s general strength should be conserved by the 
same methods as were detailed while discussing the general 
treatment of an abscess. 
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Cellulitis, Tn an abscess and a cnrbimclo the inflam- 
matory process remains local In cclhiblis it tends to Bpread, 
and \m or slongb formation arc not a very mnrl{cd feature. 
The genera! loxicmia however is even more severe than tliafc 
'found in the conditions previously described. Living organ- 
isms can readily be recovci'cd from the blood and the popular 
if somen’liat >’agiJC term of blood jwisoning is i^eeiiliarly 
applicable lici'c, 

The local lesion siiows itself ns a very diffuse hard brawny 
swelling. The skin is florid in colour, very liot and may have, 
in the later stages, one or two wliitish spots through wliich a 
thin serous pus is oozing in small amounts. From the edges 
red strcab and wtenls arc seen coursing upumds to the nearest 
group of gland.s for example to the groin in the case of a leg 
and to the arm pit i n the ease of the a rm, The glands in these 
areas will bo found to bo enlarged, painful and exceedingly 
tender. 

Not very much can bo done in the way of local treatment 
other than the frequent application of largo hot fomentations. 
■General treatment is of much more importance and elimina- 
tion of poison by tbo bowel, skin and kidney should bo 
vigorously encouraged. Hot sweet drinks should be given 
in large amounts and even if tlie patient (as not infrequently 
happens) is in a condition of low muttering delirium, little 
difficulty will be experienced in getting him to swallow ffiuds 
as often as they arc offered to him. If ho is allowed to drink 
too much at a time there is a risk that a vomiting will follow. 
Theieforc the glass .should not contain more tlian 1 or 2 ounces. 
Such a quantity can be administered evciy 5 or 10 minutes 
without any fear of disastrous consequences. Tlio skin should 
be encouraged to act by wrapping the patient well up in warm 
blanlccts, and surrounffing him with numorons hot water bottles. 
iSpecific treatment such as tlie injection of anti-streptococcus 
serum and the doubtful benefit of surgical interference Avith the 
local lesion must be loft to the surgeon. 

Tetanus or Lockjaw. The germ causing this .disease 
grows usually in the intestine of certain animals, e.p., the horse 
and cow, and has to gain entry into the Imman tissues by means 
of a wound before the tetanus can bo contracted. The germ 
is harmless if merely swallowed. Farm labourers working 
ivith heavily manured earth are very liable to be infected as 
^ result of even smaO outs about the hands. 

If a sufficient number of germs find their way into the 
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tissues they grow and their poisons creep up the nerve trunlcs 
to the central nervous system. There the nerve cells are 
affected in such a way as to throw them into excessive and' 
disordered activity. This shows itself as attacks of spasm 
in the muscles. At first the muscles in the neighbourhood 
of the wound are attacked, e.g., when the focus of infection 
is in the hand, the hand becomes stiff. Then the muscles of 
the neck and jaw become affected so that it becomes difficult 
to open the mouth. Finally all the muscles of the body 
become affected, those of the back perhaps most of all. Spasms 
become very prolonged and severe and follow the slightest 
attempt at movement, a touch or even a sound. In a typical 
severe spasm the patient’s body is bent back so that he rests, 
on his head and the corners of the mouth are drawn out ; the 
respiratory muscles are in spasm so that breathing is impossible, 
and the face becomes first florid, then blue and finally black. 
Death takes place from respiratory failure, the patient remain- 
ing conscious to the last, suffering every pang of what is 
perhaps the most painful of all deaths. 

Treatment in the first place is preventive and consists 
of thorough surgical toilet of any wound that might be con- 
taminated with earth. It may be mentioned here that the 
practice of anointing the raw navel stump of a newly bom 
baby with cowdung as is the custom of certain Indian people, 
is one that is not at all to be encouraged. Where contami- 
nation is feared, medical aid should at once be sought and an 
appropriate dose of antitoxin administered. This antitoxin 
neutralises the poison secreted by the germs and gives the 
body cells time to kill the latter, as they always do and so 
stop the manufacture of fresh poisons. The toxins already 
in the central nervous system are very little, if at all affected 
by the curative serum. Hence it is necessary to give the 
serum early before the poisons can arrive at their destination. 
Once the disease has manifested itself, the outlook is not very 
good even when the patient has every possible form of skilled 
treatment. 

The Tongue. The sharp edge of a decayed tooth or the. 
edge of. badly fitting artificial denture not infrequently 
causes a deep ulcer in the tongue. Such an ulcer may 
reach a large size without very much pain, and because 
of the absence of pain nothing very much may be done 
in the way of treatment for quite a long tune. Such an 
ulcer is alwa3^ infected, so that the patient is continually 
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swallowing small amounts of pus. Ultimately the gonoral 
health is bound to suffer and more serious conditions like 
ulceration of the stomach or duodenum may follow. Furtlier 
tlicre is a distinct tendency for those ulcers to bccoine 
malignant. In other words they may turn into cancer. 
It should bo realized that pain usually accompanies acute 
conditions ; chronic ulcers, f.r., ulcers that continue to 
progress tor a long time are not necessarily very painful and 
this lack of pain is a characteristic of many conditions of long 
standing. None the less these conditions may bo very serious 
and require treatment just ns urgently ns acute «itnd more 
Iroublosome lesions. ^ 

The first principle of the treatment of any disease surgical 
or medical is to remove the cniiso. Where an ulcer of the 
tongue is caused bj'^a sharp tooth or a badly fitting plate 
this should be corrccicd at once and the ulcer not allowed to 
become chronic 

Tho iongU(‘ IS not infi-cqiicntly attacked in the later stages 
ot syphilis. A detailed description of tho clmngc.s that may 
occur in s^qiliilis will not bo given here. It uill suffice if it is 
remembered that n slowly progressive indninmatory lesion of 
tlio tongue unaccompanied by pain, but accompanied by a 
good deal of general foulness in the mouth, may be due to 
syphilis. The treatment of the toifguc is the treatment of tliis 
disease, 

Care of ike ^noaik In the inirein^ of any case surgical 
or medical, the tongue and mouti)'^ nust alwa)*s receive duo 
share of attention. In many disa.ise.s there is a tendency for 
tho mouth to become very dry and under thc^e circumstances 
the germs that always abound bore seem to bd *omc specially 
harmful. Saliva is brought into the mouth for tho most part 
by ducts from glands outside. Tho germs seem constantly 
on the outlook for an opportunity to pass along thbso ducts 
and .set up inflammation in tho salivary glands at their ends. 
When a patient complains of his mouth being dry a glass of 
water is usually given him and he washes out his inoufli. 
In doing so ho seems to forget as a rule the space between his 
cheek and the outer part of his upper jaw. Tho duct of the 
chief salivary gland (“ the parotid gland ’*) opens here and this 
gland is very frequently found to become infected after a 
surgical operation if nursing is careless. With careful atten- 
tion this should not occur, and if the nurse washes the whole 
of the mouth, including this region, with a 6 per cent, solution 
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of Bicarbonate of Soda and water, this complication need 
never occur. 

The parotid gland is situated between the ear and the 
ascending part of the lower jaw. If infection does oocm’ a 
tender swelling will be observed in this region. Hot fomen- 
tations should be applied and cleansing of the mouth carried 
out with special care. 

In cases of dyspepsia or where the “ stomach ” has been 
upset sores are not infrequently found on the tongue. They 
are usually situated around the tip and on the edges and 
A- yy gmall blistcrs to ulcers about 1/8 of an inch in 


diaiLv.kuJ;; These ulcers may be very painful. They have a 
clean cut regular wliitish mar^n, the base consisting of raw 
florid loolang tissue. 

A dose of salts has usually a miraculous power in curing 
these ulcers. A mouth, wo^lt <![■, cent, carbolic acid 
relieves the pain until tt purge has taken eSoct. 

The teeth. The teeth are made up of sveral different 
layers. One of these layers is exquisitively'^ sensitive and 
when dental decay eats through this layer very severe pain is 
experienced, This explains the violent’ tooth-ache that comes 
on from time to time and then passes away. ^ Tooth-ache is 
always accompanied by dental decay. For its temporary 
relief a tiny piece of cotton wool about the size of a grain of 
barley should be so"’” 1 in pure carbolic acid or oil of cloves. 
The pledget is then cai .fully placed inside the decayed cavity 
and covered by another * )dget of the same size so that the 
drug with wliich it is soa..5d cannot come into contact with 
the tongue or the cheek. The two drugs mentioned have both 
thept.ii- -. desensitising the sensitive layer of the tooth 
and of destroying it. The tooth-ache is therefore reheved lor 
the time being and will not recur until the process of decay 
spreads so as to involve a fresh piece of the sensitive layer. 

Besides causing pain dental caries may have other an wen 
more baneful effects on the patient, Decay in a oo is 
comparable to an ulcer elsewhere arid it is due to s®P 
fection and is accompanied by the formation of pus. s 
swallowed and by many authorities has been considere o 
the commonest cause of ulcers in the stomach, duodenum, 
gall-stones, etc. Further the pus may track Jwn to the 
root of the tooth and cause an abscess there, ^om 
abscess toxins are constantly being absorbed. , 

not infrequently seem to be the direct cause o r eum 
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conditions of the joints, pain in the back (lumbago) and 
inflammation of nerves (neuritis), neuralgia, sciatica, etc. 

pental surgery has now reached such a pitch of officienoy 
from a technical point oi that very frequently a tooth 
** has its nerve extracted ” and crowned, that should reaUy 
be extracted. It is possible to scrape out and clean a cavity 
in a tooth. If a dental abscess is formed, however, the only 
really efieotive treatment is extraction of the tooth- It is 
frequently difficult to be certain of the existence of such an 
abscess but a good X-ray picture may be relied upon to give 
the diagnosis. 

It must be under exceptional circumstances that a non- 
medical man is now-a-days called upon to extract a tooth, lie 
agonising pain of tooth-ache can be relieved fairly easily 
by such measures as have been already described. It is also 
unlikely that anyone not a/dentist would ever be driven to 
attempt tooth extraction for any cause other than agonising 
pain. Further, it is more probable that a lay person will 
find himself in the possession of some carbolic acid rather 
than in the possession of instruments to extract a tooth. 

Tooth Emotion,* Tooth extraction may be an easy or 
a very difficult operation. This depends upon the tooth to 
be extracted, the implements at hand for the purpose, and the 
sldll, or otherwise, of the operator. When possible a dentist 
should be consulted. When the sldlled aid of a dentist or 
■doctor is not available, it is justifiable for a person of ordinary 
strength and ability to attempt extraction of a tooth when 
necessity, such as constant pain in a decayed tooth, demands 
that it should be done. The different sorts of teeth in the 
upper and lower jau^ have diffei’ent shaped forceps designed 
for their extraction. These forceps usually have stamped 
■on them what teeth they are intended for. If such are available 
so much the better : if not, the operator must do his best with 
the forceps at his disposal. 

The operation of tooth extraction may be described in three 
stages : 

(1) The application of the forceps to the tooth. (2) The 
destruction of the membranous connexions between the tooth 
and its socket. (3) The removal of the tooth. 

The instructions here given first are applicable to all teeth. 

*For Figs. 34 and 35 in this section and for much of the letterpre^ 
-we are indebted to M. Coleman’s book on “ Extraction of Teeth ” 
{published by H. K. Lewis. 
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After that description a separate short account will be given 
for the different lands of teeth in the two jaws. 

(1) In the first stage, the forceps should be taken in the 
palm of the hand, the blades pointing 
upwards or downwards, according to 
the jaw operated on, the thumb being 
emplo 3 'ed as a stop or regulator to 
govern the amount of separation of 
the handles, and consequently of the 
blades, as shown in Figs. 31 and 32. 


Fio. 31. Showing method of holding Fig. 32. Showing me- 
Lower Forceps. tliod of holding Upper 

Foreeps. 

The blade should be first adapted to the most obscured 
side of the neck of the tooth, and then lightly closed upon the 
opposite side. This being done, the thumb is gradually 
withdrawn, and stead}'’, but forcible pressure made in the 
direction of the root of the tooth. The force employed sho^d 
be regulai&J by the amount of I'esistance experienced, it being 
applied gently and increased as the case demands, and often 
accompanied to advantage by a very slight rotatory movement. 

The tendency is to force the blades insufficiently up 
the socket of a tooth, and so to obtain only an edge 
grasp on the neck of the tooth, with the probable result 
of fracture at this point. If the tooth be already loose, 
and specially if it be one mth a single root, there is no need to 
push the blades up the socket to any extent, and doing so 
only causes unnecessary pain. 

In any case, one should commence gently and gradually 
to increase the force until nfirm grasp of the tooth is obtained. 

(2) The second stage of the operation, the separation of the 
tooth from its socket, is now begun. This will consist in a slight 
rotatory movement, if the tooth has a conical root, or an 
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inward and outward movement, if the root be flattened, or 
if there are two or more roots. The hand is able to perceive 
when the membranous attachments of the tooth to its socket 


have yielded, and then the operator begins continuously with 
.1 • ; 


(3) The third stage or stage of extinction. Care should be 
taken not to apply this force too soon, i.c., until the last stage is 
complete, or great resistance will be experienced, and fracture 
of the tooth may occur. 



One can tell, as a rule, in what direction the loosened tooth 
is coming most readily, and the traction should be exerted in 
the direction of least resistance. It should be understood that 
all the time the forceps must be held tightly, grasping the neck 
of the tooth; no movement between the forceps and the tooth 
itself is allowable once they have been applied. 

In all extracting, the left hand must be used to support 
and steady the jaw as shown in Figs. 33 and 34. 

Upper Front Teelh. The forceps, held as before directed, 
should be applied to the neck of the tooth, to its posterior 
euriace first, and then closed gently upon it by the thumb 
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leing withdraTO. The instrument is now forced upwards in 
the direction of the long axis of the tooth until the edge of the 
jaw, or, if the tooth be much decayed, a point beyond, is 
reached. As a rule at least a third, of the root should be in the 
grasp of the forceps. 

The tooth being firmly grasped, slight rotation in one 
■direction is attempted ; but if much resistance be encountered 
the rotatory movement is reversed, and if still resisted, it 
may^be exchanged for an inward or outward one— i.e., to and 



Fig, 34. Showing position of fingers of left hand 
for removal of a front left lower tooth. 

■from the centre of the palate — coupled with a return to the 
Totatory[*m6vement. An inward movement often immediately 
loosens the tooth. 

Upper Side Teeth or Bicuspids. As already described, the 
instrument is applied to the tooth, and the blades forced 
upward into the socket. The tooth is to he separated by 
movements to and from the palate, first inwards towards the 
palate, then more forcibly outwards. Botation is not to bo 
performed on side teeth. 

Upper Molars. These teeth have three roots. In removing 
^ tooth of such dimensions and resistiug power as a molar, 
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we must exert a larger amount of force than upon smaller and 
less firmly implanted teeth, and this especially in grasping 
them, when a very slight rotatory movement accompanying 
the forcing upwards of the instrument will often prove 
advantageous. From the direction of the roots, it is apparent 
that only an inward and outward movement is feasible, com- 
mencing with the former. 

The lateral movements have generally to be repeated 
before the truly extractive ones can bo attempted. A slight 
rotatory movement when the tooth is fully brought outwards 
will frequently readily disengage it from its socket. This 
slight rotatory movement has the effect of dilating a tooth 
socket and unlocldng a curved root. 

Lower Front Teeth, The operator should stand on the 
right and slightly in front of the patient ; the Jaw is grasped 
on the outer and inner aspects by the thumb and first finger 
respectively, whilst the remaining fingers support the lower 
jaw\ A clear view^ of the tooth operated upon is by this means 
obtained, as the thumb likewise depresses the lip and the first 
finger pushes aside the tongue (Fig. 34), 

The instrument is pressed well down into the tooth socket 
and the severing or detacliing movements, which should be 
inw’ard and outward, are cautiously performed. These teeth 
jield most readily in the outward direction, in which, com- 
bined with an upward direction, the final extractive force should 
be exerted. 

Lower Side Teeth or Bicuspids. The operator stands 
behind and slightly to the right of the patient in removing a 
right lower bicuspid. His left arm passes round the patient’s 
head, and his thumb and first finger embrace the inner and 
outer sides of the jaw respectively, the remaining fingers 
supporting the jaw\ If detachment he felt after the first 
movements, the rotatory can be combined with slight lateral 
movements. 

Lower Mohrs. These teeth have two roots, flattened and 
curved slightly backwards. The operator should stand in the 
same position as that recommended for lower bicuspids, 
emplo^ng the left hand in the same manner (see Fig. 34), 
Slight inward movement may first be attempted, but the tooth 
will generally more readily yield in the outer direction. 

The pain produced by extraction will be reduced if the 
gums are painted with a 10 per cent, solution of cocaine, or 
one of its allied substances. 
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The tooth forceps should always be scrupulously clean and 
should be sterilised by boiling before each operation. After 
extraction the mouth may be washed out with Prescription 
No. 20 or glycothymoline and water. Should bleeding 
continue for long from the socket, a doctor should be consulted. 

The Throat. The tonsils are frequently the site of acute 
and chronic inflammation. 

Acute tonsillitis may occur in children or adults but 
usually the former. The onset is fairly sudden. There is 
pain in the back of the throat especially on swallowing which 
may be so difflcult that saliva is allowed to dribble out of 
the mouth. There is usually a considerable amount of con- 
stitutional upset. There are mild fever, constipation, vague 
pains in the back, head and limbs and general malaise. The 
neck glands especially those round about the angle of the 
jaw are enlarged and may be very painful. 

Large hot fomentations frequently renewed should be 
applied to the neck and the patient should gargle his throat 
and wash out his mouth frequently with warm 2 per cent, 
carbolic acid or 5 per cent, potassium chlorate. The condition 
as a rule subsides in a few days, but has a tendency to recur 
from time to time or becomes chronic. 

Like most chronic conditions chronic tonsillitis is not 
necessarily a painful condition. It is however none the less 
one which may be sufficiently serious to warrant radical treat- 
ment, i.e., excision of the tonsil. The chronicly inflamed 
tonsil when examined after excision 'ivill be found to have 
several small abscesses deep in the substance communicating 
with the surface by means of small inflamed tracks full of pus. 
This pus is constantly being swallowed and the poisons ela- 
borated in the abscess are constantly being absorbed. . 

Acute tonsillitis as a rule occurs in children. A single 
attack if not repeated is not serious. Repeated attacks 
however end in chronic tonsillitis. The child’s health is very 
gravely affected as a result of his repeated illness. If the 
tonsils are not removed a period usually arrives during adole- 
scence when he no longer suffers from frequent sore throats. 
Trouble however is merely being postponed and the wisest 
course is still to have the tonsils removed. 

A quinsy is an acute abscess at the back of the throat. 
Chronic abscesses due to tubercle of the bones of the neck also 
occur in this situation. Confusion between these different 
types of abscesses will not occur if it is remembered that the 
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chronic abscess is very slow and gradual in its course, i& 
practically painless, is accompanied by stiffness of the neck 
and prolonged general ill-health but without very much 
fever, A quinsy on the other hand comes on quickly taking 
only a day or two to develop ; there is rapidly developing 
difficulty in swallo\ving, and perhaps difficulty in breathing. 
The condition is very painful, pain being referred to the back 
of the throat, the root of the tongue and the upper part of the 
neck. Fever, and general upset is fairly well marked. The 
patient can open his month only uath great pain and difficulty 
and only for a very little distance. It is almost impossible to- 
get a good view of the back of the throat. 

Left to itself a quinsy will burst into the throat and mouth 
with almost immediate relief of all the symptoms. This happjr 
termination can be anticipated by a ^visely planned and care- 
fuHy carried out incision of the abscess. Treatment othenvise 
is the same as in tonsillitis. 

The Stomach and Duodenum. After the food has been 
swallowed it passes domi the oesophagus (gullet) into the 
stomach which is a large reservoir whoso main function appears 
to be a preliminary breaking up of the food and allounng it to 
escape in small quantities into the duodenum where digestion 
is carried a stage further. The duodenum is a short and very 
much curved part of the bowel ; in it the digestion proper is 
really begun and into it pour the digestive juices of the 
pancreas and liver. 

Ulcers occur in both the stomach and duodenum and are 
a frequent cause of chronic indigestion. Food, pain, vomiting, 
relief, in that order indicate the presence of a gastric ulcer. 
Pain, food, relief indicate a duodenal ulcer. A duodenal 
ulcer may be of very long standing, 20 years or more. Like a 
gastric ulcer the sjTuptoms it causes may disappear entirely 
for months on end without any treatment only to recur perhaps 
with increased intensity, Heart-burn and acid eructations are 
frequently symptoms of both, especially of ulcer of the stomach. 

Treatment in the first place is medical, i.c., by dieting and 
medicines chiefly alkalies and bismuth. If medical treatment 
fails surgical measures are indicated. For the treatment of 
certain complications of such ulcers surgery holds out the only 
prospect of cure. The most dread of these complications is 
perforation, ?.e., the ulcer eats its way through the wall of the 
gut so that the contents escape. This happens as a rule with 
dramatic suddenness. The patient has a sense that something 
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has given way Mde his abdomen. He is sferuck down wifli 
an attack of abdominal pain so severe that be may collapse, 
doubled up on the floor, and be incapable even of speech, for a 
short time, When he recovers somewhat it will be seen that 
his abdomen is fixed, i.e., it do^ not move on respiration as 
in normal person. On exaimnation it will be found that the 
muscles of the abdominal wall are rigidly contracted and have 
been compared not in-aptiy to a board. 

If surgical intervention is possible witiiin 12 hours the 
patient has a very good chance of recovering, With every 
hour that passes after this time, his chances become steadily 
fewer. Pending the arrival of a surgeon, very little can he 
done, Large fomentations covering the entire abdomen will 
give a meagre measure of relief to the patientis agony, other- 
wise he should be left severely alone. 

The ulcer in the stomach or duodenum may eat its way 
into an artery. Where an artery in the stomach is invdvd 
the patient vomits large quantities of bright red blood. The 
conation is a most alarming one but is very rarely immediately 
fatal. The patient should be put to bed immediately, and 
treated by masterly inactivity. Uotbing whatsoever should 
be given by mouth. If thirst is very distressing a pint of 
water may he slowly run into the rectum. If the patient is 
restless, a hypodermic injection of I grain of morphia should 
be given otherwise he should he kept at absolute rest so that 
his blood pressure may fall and assist the haamorchage to stop 
naturally as it will always do. 

One attack of bleedk^ from a gastric ulcer may he amenable 
to treatment by non-operative measures. If however the 
attacks are repeated surgical treatment is usually necessary. 

In the case of a duodenal ulcer, eating its way into an 
artery, the blood is not vomited, but passed in the faeces where 
it appears as a black, tarry substance. If much blood is lost 
suddenly, the patient coflapses, becomes very pale, the pulse 
rate increases and in severe cases he becomes very restless in 
bed, finds difficulty in getting enough air into his lungs and 
feels very sick, without vomiting. These are the general signs 
of loss of blood and are always danger signals. Treatment 
is on the same lines as that for hamorrhage from gastric ulcer. 

In people of 40 years of age or over where digestive troubles 
with the symptoms of gastric ulcer suddenly develop, i.e., 
come on in a few months, the postihility of cancer of the 
stomach, especially in men, should he kept 5u mind. This 
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disease in its early stages is amenable to surgical treatment, 
but only too often the patient postpones consulting his medical 
adviser until it is too Into. 

The opening between tUo stomach and duodenum is termed 
the pylorus. This opening may bo closed ns n result of 
ulceration in this region so that the patient vomits everything 
lie cats and ns a result sulTcrs from slow starvation. Usually 
such people vomit every second or third day very largo 
quantities of dirty fluids in which they can recognise food 
particles that were caton perhaps fwo days previously. 

In children within the first two or three weeks of birth, 
this opening is sometimes clo.sed because of an abnormal state 
of the muscle round about it. The prominent feature in such 
babies is repeated projectile vomiting, ?,c., tho food (milk) 
docs not merely regurgitate but is brought up forcibly so that 
it is actually squirted out of the baby’s mouth. To save the 
little patient’s life, an operation is usually necessary within 
7 lo 10 days of the onset of the symptoms. 

btestinal Obstruction. The small intestine is a tube 
some 22 feet long in wJiicli Ihe food is digested and absorbed. 
The large intestine is tho lower part of the alimentary canal, 
it is about 5 feet in length and in it the food residue and debris 
of small intestine is prepared for excretion as fncccs, 

The intestinal tube is not infrequently blocked from 
mechanical causes so that tho contents in the part above the 
block are dammed up, and can no longer pass on from the small 
intestine into the largo intestine, or from the large intestine 
to the exterior ns faeces. It is impossible here to give all the 
varieties of intestinal obstruction or to give a surgically 
accurate classification. 

In children of about a year old acute intestinal obstruction 
is usually caused by a condition in which a part of the bowel 
above becomes folded inside the bowel below (intussusception). 
This condition appears usually to occur in particularly flourish- 
ing male children who arc just being promoted from liquid to 
solid diet. The child becomes acutely ill, is doubled up with 
abdominal pain, the pain coming on in spasms lasting a few 
minutes at a time and then passing off. There may bo a little 
vomiting to begin with, and the lower bowel may at that time 
be empty. Afterwards neither faeces nor wind is passed, but 
as time goes on a little blood may appear or a piece of the 
bowel itself in the later stages may be seen projecting through 
the anus. 
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Treatment is surgical and immediate. Pending the arrival 
of a surgeon, the child should be left absolutely alone. If the 
anxious mother feels she must do something, hot fomentations 
on the abdomen frequently renewed may be applied. On no 
account should a purgative be given. 

In adults perhaps the most frequent cause of acute 
intestinal obstruction is a strangulated hernia. There are 
various weak points in the abdominal wall through which a 
loop of bowel can force itself when a violent muscular effort 
is made. Two of these points are situated in the fold of the 
groin. One of these openings, the femoral canal, is on the 
inner side of the main vessds of the thigh. The other is 
especially large in the male being formed by the descend of the 
testicle from the abdomen to the scrotum during prenatal 
life, and in the adult giving passage to the vessels, nerves and 
duct of. the testis ; it is cafied the inguinal canal. A piece of 
bowel finding its way into these regions forms a femoral, or an 
inguinal hernia respectively. The former is more common, 
in women, the latter in men, 'These sites should always be 
examined if some violent exertion is followed by a sickening 
pain in this region perhaps a little vomiting, colicky pain in 
the abdomen and after perhaps one motion complete stoppage 
of both faeces and gas. Left to itself there will be regurgita- 
tion of matter that looks and smells like faeces. This is a sign 
of impending death and surgical aid should have been procured 
long before it became manifest. 

In the early stages it may be possible for trained fingers 
to replace the pressed loop of bowel into the abdominal 
cavity by manipulations from outside. There are so many 
dangers and contra-indications to such manipulation that 
they are best left alone and nothing whatever done pending 
the arrival of a surgeon. 

In the aged, acute intestinal obstruction is usually the 
result of cancer of the large intestine. The patient suffers 
from gradually increasing constipation unrelieved by purga- 
tives, The condition progresses until one day the bowel 
refuse to act and gradually the signs of acute intestinal 
obstruction become evident. In these cases, there is a 
marked tendency on the part of the patient's attendant to 
administer repeated dose of castor oil which is the womt 
thing possible. Treatment is surgical and the sooner an 
operation is performed the greater are the chances of 
survival 

k2 
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Appendix. Thevenniform appendix is a tube 1 to 10 
inches in length open at one end and closed at the other. 
The closed end in prenatal life, at one stage, was the 
beginning of the large intestine. As development proceeds 
the appendix grows very slowly so that in the adult its 
diameter is about that of a lead pencil while the part of the 
large intestine into which it opens (the cjecum) is about 2 to 
3 inches wide. In European, of all ages, inflammation of the 
appendix is very common but especially in young adults. 

The symptoms of an acute attack of appendicitis are pain, 
fever, vomiting, abdominal tenderness and rigidity. The 
pain is usually vague to begin with situated more or less round 
the navel. It may shift somewhat from time to time, but 
ultimately becomes fixed in the lower right side of the abdomen 
about the middle of a line connecting the umbilicus with the 
prominent bony projection at the outer end of the fold of the 
groin. The fever is not very high, the temperature being 101® 
or 102°, but the pulse rate is much increased about 120' being 
not unusual. Vomiting is not very profuse as a rule and consists 
of the stomach contents and perhaps a little watery bile- 
stained fluid. When the pain becomes definitely situated on 
the right side the patient complains of tenderness when this 
area is pressed and the abdominal wall will be felt to liarden 
in resistance to the examining finger. The rest of the 
abdomen is soft. Treatment is immediate operation. A 
purgative is the worst thing possible. Left to itself the inflam- 
mation may subside, probably to recur later ; or an abscess 
may form walled off from the rest of the abdominal contents. 
The abscess may become absorbed, especially if the patient 
is treated by rest in bed and absolute starvation, minute sips 
of water being given by mouth only if very great thdrst becomes 
distressing, "nie abscess, however, may burst, so that the 
pus is spread all over the abdomen perhaps with a fatal result 
inspite of surgical help. 

In one form of appendicitis the lumen is blocked, distal to 
the obstructed point the appendix becomes distended with 
fluid. Severe colicky pain is felt as the appendix attempts to 
overcome this obstruction. Failing to do so it ruptures with 
a relief of pain to the pitient. This apparent amelioration has 
caused many deaths. The patient’s condition becomes steadily 
worse and his pulse rate and temperature rise. The infected 
contents of the ruptured appendix spreading inside the ab- 
domen cause general peritonitis which kills the patient. 
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A word of warning about the misuse of aperients may be 
not out of place here. There seems to be in the lay mind an 
idea that a dose of medicine, if it will not cure every abdominal 
-complaint, is a necessary preliminary treatment and in any 
case can do no harm. This is absolutely wrong. Purgatives 
should not be used indiscriminately. The lay person would 
be very well advised to refrain from giving a purgative to any 
one suffering from an abdominal disease of an unknown 
nature. Appendicitis has many modes of onset ; vomiting 
may bo due to acute intestinal obstruction, constipation may be 
caused by cancer. In such conditions domestic remedies are 
not merely impotent, but may do very grave harm and should 
therefore be used with extreme caution. 

The Anus. In young cliildren and in the aged prolapse of 
the bowel through the anus is not at all uncommon. The 
prolapsed portion is quite small as a rule not more than 
U" to 2" in length, the anus is surrounded by a circular 
muscle, the sphincter, and in oases of prolapse this muscle is 
found to be abnormally loose and thus permits the protrusion. 

In children prolapse usually follows an attack of diarrhoea 
where straining has been excessive, The piece of bowel 
appears at the opening as a pinkish red mass about the size of 
an almond. It is quite healthy looking, does not bleed and 
■does not appear to be either very tender or to cause very much 
pain. Treatment consists of applying a cloth wrung out in 
very hot water to the part. This will cause the muscle in the 
bowel wall to contract so that the prolapsed portion becomes 
pulled back into its proper place. The hips should then be 
kept together by means of a piece of strapping and the 
bowel attended to so as to avoid either constipation or 
diarrhoea. The strapping need not be kept on for more than 
a day. The tendency is for complete and rapid cure to be 
permanent. 

In old people prolapse of the bowel is usually a symptom 
of chronic constipation treated by violent purges which cause 
a great deal of straining. The bowel is easily replaced in the 
same way as in children, but as the condition tends to recur 
the prolapsed part not infrequently becomes inflamed and 
ulcerated, Further, there may be some condition inside the 
rectum (the lowest part of the alimentary canal) which induces 
prolonged straining at stool. A thorough investigation of the 
case should therefore be carried out, The immediate treat- 
ment follows the same lines as treatment for piles. 
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The most common of till diseases of the anus is piles. 
There are two varieties of piles, internal and external. The 
Internal variety lie inside the anal canal and cannot be seen 
from the outside unless they are prolapsed. The external 
variety lie outside just at the place wlicro the sldn joins the 
lining of the end of bowel, Each pile consists of a little bunch 
of varicose veins. The veins in this region arc thin walled and 
very poorly supported by the tissues round them. The blood 
inside them is carried back to the heart partly via tho liver 
(portal circulation) and partly directly. As the blood may 
flow in either of those directions the veins have no valves 
like veins elsewhere, thus they arc specially liable to feel the 
effect of any impediment to tho inturn of venous blood to the 
heart. The pressure inside them becomes increased, they 
dilate, become varieosed and piles result. Tho most common 
cause of piles is constipation. Cirrhosis of the liver, abdominal 
tumours, pregnancy, heart disease and many other causes 
may operate and a patient suffering from piles, especially 
if of rather rapid onset should never rest content with treatment 
of tho local condition without investigation of tho underlying 
cause. 

External piles are practically s^miptomless until the blood 
inside the veins clots as the resuU of some superadded inflam- 
mation which may bo caused by injury. The part then 
becomes painful, hot and tender and itchiness may be very 
distressing. On examination, two or tliree dark purple almost 
black swellings of an inch in diame|;cr nill bo seen round the 
anus. Treatment aims in the first place at curing the inflamma- 
tion and repeated hot hip baths usually give great relief. Any 
concomitant upset of the bowels should be treated and 
the patient instructed to wash the part after defaecation 
instead of using toilet paper. If these measincs are ineffective 
surgical advice should be sought. 

The chief manifestation of internal piles is bleeding. This 
usually comes on during evacuation of tho bowels. The 
haemorrhage at first is symptomless, the patient being aware 
of having passed blood only because be secs it. Bleeding 
occasionally starts at odd moments for no obvious cause. 
The amount of blood lost varies and may be sufficiently 
great to make the patient very weak. Left to itself the con- 
dition does not tend towards spontaneous cure as a rule, so 
that at the end of a few months the sufferer may be profoundly 
ansemic. The piles inside become bigger and ultimately may 
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prolapse. The prolapse is easy to replace to begin TOth, but 
later, reduction becomes more difficult and eventually a pile- 
bearing mass of mucous membrane may prolapse and become 
tightly squeezed by the muscle around the anus so that it 
cannot get back. Inflammation and ulceration of the piles 
is then a further complication. 

As in the treatment of external piles any irregularity of 
the bowel must be coiTected, the cause of the piles found and if 
possible removed. As a local application chlorotone ointment 
or the old fashioned gall and opium ointment may be used. The 
parts should be kept sorupidously clean and any local irri- 
tation avoided. 

In the early stages before internal piles have become 
inflamed and ulcerated, the modem method of treatment by 
injection is most satisfactory. The injected fluid makes the 
pile shrink until it practically disappears and bleeding stops 
at once. The injection is not painful, but a good deal of dis- 
comfort may be caused in passing an instrument up the anus 
so as to enable the surgeon to see what he is doing. 
This method of treatment has a further advantage that while 
it is being carried out the patient need not curtail his normal 
activities. It is however not satisfactory in neglected oases 
for whom operative treatment offers the best prospect of cure. 

An anal fissure is perhaps the moat painful and distressing 
of all the diseases that occur in this region. A fissure is a 
shallow ulcer, the upper end of which is in the anal canal and 
the lower end just at the exterior. The lower end is marked 
externally by the presence of a heaped-up piece of skin, 
mucous membrane and inflammatory tissue termed the 
“ sentinel pile In the upper part of the anal canal are a 
series of folds of the lining membrane called valves. These 
valves are liable to injury by hard masses of faeces. Such a 
hardened mass may tear one of these valves and a fissure results. 
As a rule a fissure is single and situated posteriorly. If more 
than one fissure exists thorough investigation of the case is 
necessary as some such disease as Syphilis may be the cause. 
Typically a fissure causes intense pain during but especially 
after defaecation. The pain is so intense that the patient is 
afraid to allow his bowels to move. The pain is of stabbing 
character and is refenred to the hips and backs of the thighs as 
well as to the region of the anus. A few drops of blood may 
accompany defaecation, but haemorrhage is not a feature. 

■ This condition is not amenable to medical remedy. Lpeal 
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WBimth by modns of fomentation, hip baths, ctCt, relicvca 
the pain temporarily as also does regulation of the bowel. 
For permanent cure surgical intervention is necessary. 

In the region of the anus abscesses of various lands occur 
such fistula-in-ano and iscMo-rcclal abscess. Their presence 
can scarcely be missed ns n patient has an opening near the 
anus discharging pus. Left to itself such abscesses tend to- 
spread- Eventually the skin round the anus may becomo 
thickened and excoriated as a result of clironic inflammation 
and several apertures will be found discharging pus. Early 
surgical intervention is necessary to prevent the spread of 
the inflammation. If the latter is allowed to progress an 
incurable condition may result. 

The Liver, The liver is one of the most important glands 
in the body. Its functions ore many and varied amongst 
others being the work of metabolising fats and the excretion 
of bile pigments. Gall-stones result from some error in the 
disposal of these substances. One of the products of 
metabolism is cholesterol. During pregnancy this substance 
is stored up in the body in huge amounts. Thus cholesterol 
gall-stones are very frequently found in women of about 40, 
who have had many children in rapid succession. Sepsis and 
the deposition of bile pigments seem to be added factors in the 
formation of gall-stones, but all the factors are not known. 

The gall-stones that cause most trouble to the patient are 
formed in the gall-bladder, an appendage of the liver in which 
the bile is concentrated. Chronic indigestion with a great 
deal of flatulence and belching especially after a meal in which 
pastry has figured are the most prominent symptoms. Little 
attacks of jaundice may occur from time to time. The jaun- 
dice may be so shght that it is not apparent in the skin. If 
a sharp look out is kept during one of these attacks of flatulent 
dyspepsia the whites of the eyes will be seen to become brown- 
ish green in colour and if the urine is examined a trace of bile 
may be found there also. Attacks of biliary colic may occur 
from time to time. The pain of these attaclcs is excrucioting in 
character. It is localised in the right upper quadrant of the 
abdomen and radiates to the back in the region of thea dioulder 
blade. Jaundice and vomiting are usual accompaniments. 
The attack comes on quite suddenly, lasts for a varying length 
of time, usually a few hours and passes away equally suddenly- 
During the attack the patient may be doubled up with pain or 
may writhe in bed in his agonies. During such an attack little 
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can be ‘ done for the patient. If the diagnosis is certain, 
hypnotics like morphia and anti-spasmodics atropine 
should be given. Medical treatment however is of little avail 
The jaundice cure of gj'psies and other herbalists on investi- 
gation have been found to be merely antispasraodic drugs 
that as a rule are far less powerful than atropine. No solvent 
for gall-stones has yet been found. If a gall-stone is too large 
to pass from the gall-bladder by way of the normal passages 
into the intestine the only practicable method of removing 
it is by surgical intervention. 

Surgical removal of a diseased gall-bladder is one of the 
most gratifying operations of modern surgery. People who 
have suffered for years from flatulent dyspepsia and recurrent 
attacks of biliary colic, are restored to health after this opera- 
tion and after years of semi-invalidism are once more able to 
take their place in society as normal members. 

The Edney and the Urinal Bladder. The bowel excretes 
mainly food residue and the debris of its own lining 
membrane. The kidneys excrete the waste products of the 
tissues of the body and are therefore the main organs of 
excretion. If both kidneys are so damaged by disease that 
they cannot function, death results. Thus it is of extreme 
importance to try and prevent inflammatory conditions of 
neighbouring organs, such as the urinary bladder, involving 
the kidneys. 

The cWef symptoms of disease either in the kidneys or in 
the bladder are pain, frequency, and difficulty in micturition, 
pus in the urine, and perkps blood. It is often very difficult 
to decide in a case presenting these symptoms whether the 
kidneys or the bladkr is primarily at fault. Very careful 
-expert investigation may be necessary to arrive at a correct 
•conclusion. Meantime palliative meffical treatment consists 
d little more than giving plenty of bland alkaline fluids to 
drink, with perhaps hot fomentations over the bladder and 
perineal region for relief of pain. Pus and blood are not 
infrequently passed in the urine without any symptom of any 
kind. Such a case should always be investigated at the earliest 
possible opportunily as a serious condition may be present that 
will be amenable to early surgical or medical treatment. People 
in hot climates very frequently notice a white deposit in their 
urine and imagine this is pus. If a drop or two of acid be 
added to the urine ” the pus ** will disappear. It is really a 
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The urine is a super saturated solution and any change in 
its reaction or physical properties, precipitates some of its 
contents. If this occurs in the Iddney or in the bladder a 
“ stone ” forms. It is now considered that sepsis is an essential 
in the formation of a stone and pus in greater or lesser amounts 
is always found in the urine of people suffering from this 
complaint. 

Stone in the Bladder. It is not necessary here to go 
into detail of signs and symptoms of stone in the Iddneys or 
in the bladder. In both there is freq^uency of micturition 
and pain referred either to the tip of the penis or to the groin, 
the urine contains pus and perhaps blood. With small stones 
in the kidney there may be attacks of renal colic, the pain of 
which is agonising and shoots from the lumbar region 
to the testicle. Stone in the bladder causes excessive fre- 
quency of micturition during the day and a feeling of constant 
desire to pass urine. Tins desire is relieved when the patient 
lies down. 

The main point to be grasped is that the condition is seriouB 
and that expert assistance should be procured at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Gonoirhoea. Gonorrhoea is a disease that is acquired 
by sexual intercourse with a person suffering from this condi- 
tion and in an infective stage. The disease manifests itself 
in 2 to 8 days after connection, the usual time being 5 or & 
days. 

In the male the first symptom is a scalding sensation on 
micturition, the urine feeling as if it were red hot. Soon 
a discharge of thick creamy pus appears from the end of the 
penis. The parts here are thick and swollen and there may 
be a good deal of dragging pain in the back and between the 
tliiglis. Fever and general upset increases the patient*& 
miseries. The inflammation is in the passage between the 
bladder and the exterior. To begin with it is confined to 
the portion of this passage ("urethra’’) in the penis, and 
may be so severe that urine cannot be voided owing to 
extreme congestion and swelling. Left to itself the acute 
stage dies down, but though the patient feels more comfortable 
the disease progresses and becomes much more difficult to cure. 
In the acute stage the inflammation is on the surface, and 
.though very painful and distressing is relatively easy to treat. 
Once the acute, stage has passed in the untreated case, the 
inflammation penetrates deeply so that it is practically 
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impossible to wash out the urethra so as to get an antiseptio 
lotion into contact with the germs. Further, the germs creep 
backwards and infect not only the posterior pai’fc of the urethra 
but also the tissues round about, especially the prostate gland, 
seminal vesicles and perhaps the bladder and very often the 
testicles, Even then its spread has not finished. The germs 
may find their way into the blood stream and finally settle 
down in the joints causing gonorrhoeal rheumatism This 
condition is not only exceedingly painful, but very crippling 
in its after results, and a large joint like the Imee joint may be 
so affected that it is completely destroyed and movements in 
it become permanently impossible. 

After they have eaten their way deeply into the urethra, 
the germs lose some of their vkulence so that the tissues are 
usually able to make some effort to localise their effects if not 
to lull them. Unfortunately these efforts result in building 
wall of fibrous tissue round the germs. This wall contracts 
and in doing so, narro^vs the lumen of the urethra a “ stricture ” 
resulting. 

It is essential that the patient should lose no time in 
beginning treatment. If he were wise, he would begin treat- 
ment immediately after he has exposed himself to infection ; 
but if he still wiser, he would not expose himself to infection at 
all. 

Prwphylaciic treatment consists of micturating and washing 
the parts thoroughly with soap and water immediately after 
intercourse. The urethra should be washed by running in a 
little 1 in 5,000 potassium permanganate and allowing it to 
distend the urethra and then escape. When this has been 
repeated two or three times the solution should be allowed to 
run into the bladder. This is done by placing the potassium 
permanganate reservoir just above the level of the head and 
then allowing the fluid to run mto the urethra at this pressme 
at the same time making every effort to pass water. This 
latter effort will result in relaxing the sphincter muscle of the 
bladder so that the fluid can run into this cavity. As much 
as possible, at least 4 or 5 ounces, should be run into the 
bladder and retained there for a few imnutes before being 
passed. Retained in the bladder it helps to prevent inflam- 
mation there and while being passed washes out or kills any 
germ that may be lurking in the uretoa. 

Many drugs have been used for purposes of lavage in 
gonorrhoea. Potassium permai^anato in the strength in- 
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dicated is perhaps the most powerful and certainly the least- 
likely to do harm. Strong preparations of silver salts like 
Protargol jelly not infrequently so irritate the urethra by their 
chemical action that they cause an inflammatorj^ condition 
which renders the part pecuharly susceptible to infection. 

Treahnoni of acute gonorrhoea is along the above lines, but 
should always he carried out under medical supervision. If 
the details of treatment are not properly attended to complica- 
tions may ensue. Further, it should be remembered that 
inflammation of the urethra foUo^ving sexual intercourse is 
not necessarily gonorrhoea. In the acute stage the trained 
observer has no difficulty in finding with a- microscope in- 
numerable gonococci in the urethral discharge. This is the 
only really certain method of diagnosing gonorrhoea. Newly 
married men and others not infrequently find themselves 
Buffering from inflammation of the urethra and cause them- 
selves much mental and physical agony under the mistaken 
impression that they have acquired gonorrhoea. 

In the female the general features of gonorrhoea are the 
Bame as in the male. The local features however aie verj’' 
much milder, so much so that the patient may be quite un- 
conscious she is suffering from the disease. The adult female 
is not unaccumstomed to the presence of an irritating discharge 
from her vagina and the acute stages of a mild attack of 
gonorrhoea may pass unnoticed. The infection is localised 
mainly in the vaginal fornices and in the cervix of the uterus. 
The urethra and the bladder may be affected, but stricture 
does not follow in the female owing to the wideness of the 
passage, its straight course and its shortness. 

Treatment consists of potassium permanganate douches- 
of vagina, urethra and bladder. 

In both the male and female treatment of chronic 
gonorrhoea and the complications of acute gonorrhoea are for 
the expert. 

Ss^hilis. Syphilis is caused by sexual intereourBe with an 
infected person in an infective stage. About 2 or 3 weeks 
after intercourse a small reddish painless swelling appears on 
the penis or on the skin near. A yellow head develops in the 
swelling and when this is picked off a raw surface oozing a 
little blood and serum is found. The swelling feels hardish 
about the consistency of crepe rubber. Its after histoiy 
varies. If it becomes infected an ulcer may form which is- 
rather painful and which gives rise to pain and swelling in the- 
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groins. If however it remains clean, pain is not a feature. 
In any case a further stage in the disease occurs. A skin rash 
develops, it may be all over the body. The rash is characteris- 
tically of a reddish coppery colour and is usually likened to 
lean km. I^Qiero tlie skin surface is moist as round the anus 
foul discharging sores develop ; similar sores may be seen in the 
mouth. Pains in the joints and a general feeling of malaise 
are sometimes prominent features at this stage, but may be 
entirely absent. Left to itself all these above signs and 
symptoms completely disappear and the patient may have no 
further trouble perhaps for years. Then the worst features 
of the disease begin to show themselves. The central nervous 
system may be attacked, diseases like general paralysis of the 
insane or locomotor ataxia being the results : bones or 
muscles may be attacked, foul sloughing intractable ulcers 
forming ; or some vital organ like the heart or liver or a large 
artery is affected udth disastrous consequences. 

It is again emphasised that the primary sore is not painful, 
and that the constitutional symptoms of the earlier stages of 
sj^ihilis arc not marked. Thus it is often found that patients 
do not even consider the advisability of treatment until the 
disease is very far advanced and is affecting the entire system. 
If a person has exposed himself to infection, and if a few weeb 
after, he notices anything abnormal about his genitals, or if 
he finds he has a rash of any Idnd lie should immediately seek 
expert advice. In its later stages syphilis is one of the most 
appalling diseases from which mankind can suffer, Modem 
science can prevent any of those dreadful complications if only 
the disease is taken in time. The infectious nature of the 
disease should new be forgotten and also the fact that it can 
be transmitted from one generation to another, 

Prophylactic treatment foEows the same lines as that 
detailed in dealing with gonorrhoea. Mechanical cleaning 
of the part is of far more importance than the use of any 
antiseptic. Preparations like calomel cream and mercurial 
washes are merely useful adjuncts, 

tHE GENITALS 

1. Phimosis, Phimosis is a condition in which the fo^- 
skin is more or less adherent to the glans of the penis and the 
opening at the end is so small that urine can pass only with a 
certain amount of difficulty. It is not infrequently the cause 
of fretfulness, general ill-health or even fits in male infants. 
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Treatment consists of either operative removal of the fore-shin 
(cirouraoision), or of forcibly dilating the opening and pushing 
back until the glans is uncovered. 

In adults phimosis may be the result of inflammation of the 
fore-shin especially ii there liashcen any previous tendency to 
adherence of this part to the glans. 

Inflammatory conditions, venereal and other, are very 
prone to occur under the forc-sldn, so that great destruction 
of the glans penis may ensue. Treatment is pi-oyention, 
Every male should bo instructed to pull the fore-sldn back 
and ’wush the glans and sulcus behind it wliile having a bath. 
If inflammation under the fore-sldn does occur, early surgical 
intervention is necessary. 

3. Paraphimosis, IVhen a phimosed fore-sldn is pulled 
back the patient may find it impossible to replace jt. This 
condition is paraphimosis. The narrow opening of the forc- 
sldn presses on the parts behind the glans causing groat pain 
and swelling in the parts in front of it. To oflfect reduction 
the swollen parts should be bandaged firmly "with a narrow 
bandage wrung out in cold water, l^Tien this has been done, 
both thumbs are placed on the glans penis, the swollen parts 
encirled by the index and middle fingers of each hand> and by 
combined pushing and pulling the parts are drawn iJito their 
normal position, If tliis manosuvre fails an incision into the 
constricting ring must be made. Reduction will then be easy. 

3. "Hyflrocele. The testis is more or less surrounded l)y a 
bag containing normally a very little fluid. Accumulation 
of this fluid in large amounts is called a ** hydrocele The 
main symptom is caused by the weight of the fluid dragging 
on the scrotum and the blood vessels of the testicle. Regular 
tapping of the bag of fluid can he carried out, but is not a cure. 
Injection treatment is uncertain in its results, but if for any 
reason operation is contra-indicated, this method of treatment 
may be tried. Otherwise a slight operation offers every 
prospect of permanent cure. 

4, Varicocele. The veins of the testicle return to the 
abdomen through a canal situated just above the groin, 

f Varicosity of these veins is a “ varicocele It is usually 
found in young men and of itself is of little importance* It 
may cause a little pain in that region, but usually is symptom- 
less* Its presence however debars a man from entry into any 
of the public services until the condition has been cured by 
operation 
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In elderly man yaricocele coming on fairly suddenly may 
be caused by some abdominal growth and should lead him to 
seek medical advice. 

5. Stricture, Stricture of the urethra can be caused by 
conditions other than gonorrhoea, but in the vast majority 
of eases, the gonococcus is the germ responsible. This germ 
burrows deeply into the mucous membrane lining the ureiheral 
tube and at one or more places forms a small deep abscess. 
When this heals a scar tissue is formed and scar tissue here as 
everywhere in the body contracts as time passes. Such, 
contraction encroaches on the lumen of the uretka and may 
even obliterate it. The encroachment on the lumen of the 
urethra is called a stricture. 

It is on all sides admitted that it is unwise to acquire 
gonorrhoea, but if that disease be contracted it is trebly 
unwise not to have it thoroughly treated, and in addition, to 
have the genitalia examined by an expert at least once every 
2-3 years and after all signs and symptoms have disappeared. 
No one can ever say a case of gonorrhoea is cured. The germs 
lurk for years in the crypts of the mucous membrane of the 
genito-urinary passages and seem ready to recommence their 
activity at any rime when the patient’s health is feeble or when 
he has traumatised himself in a drinking bout or by sexual 


excesses. 

With the onset of a stricture the patient finds he sufa 
from a gradually increasing difficulty in passing urine, and 
notices that the stream in spite of his efiorts is feeble and thin. 
Ultimately he may have an attack of retention of urine, f.e., 
he cannot force out any urine and he suffers all the agonies of a 
distended bladder. 

In the early stages treatment of a stricture is quite satis- 
factory, if somewhat tedious and painful. Repeated virits 


whole life. Left alone a strictui'c will always recur. 


VI miucj. Here someuuiig miwi) uc uuup w - 

f^erwise the patient will die. Soothing homely measures 
like immersion in a hot bath are not likely to be effective. A 
rubber catheter should be used, but usually will uot pass the 
stricture and find its way into the bladder. The c(^t Ime 
of treatment is to dilate the stricture with a metal ^ sound 
and, then pass a metal catheter. This however is utterly 
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beyond the aldll of the inexperienced : no mere written des- 
cription will guide the novice to success. Attempts to force a 
metal catheter into the bladder will end in disaster. 

If no expert assistance can possibly be got the following 
operation is done, six to eight hours after the onset of the 
retention. The paticnt*fi pubic region is shaved and washed 
with spirit and painted vdth iodine. If spirit and iodine are 
not availahlo the sldn may be disinfected by washing with 
1 in 30 carbolic lotion. The bone of the pubic region is 
carefully felt and a point on the sldn one inch above its upper 
edge in the mid-line is determined upon. All instniments being 
ready and sterile, as also the operator’s hands, a small pledget 
of cotton wool soaked in pime carbolic acid is taken in a forceps 
and an area of sldn Tx J-'" painted with the acid, the line 
beginning at the selected point and extending upward, Piu:e 
carbolic acid is an antesthctic to the skin to which it is applied. 
Hardening his heart, the Surgeon takes his loiife and makes a 
cut in the middle of the painted line V long. By rapid 
successive strolces ho deepens this cut. Tliere may be a good 
deal of bleeding ; the patient viU suffer considerable pain; 
the operator may feel faint. Ho must however continue until 
when he has despaired of the accuracy of these directions, he 
finds that by deepening his incision straight backwards he 
punctures the bladder and a stream of urine squirts out. He 
may have to cut through 3-4'^ of bleeding tissues to do this, 
niust go on. If he follows these directions and deepens 
hiB incision backwards with a tendenc 3 ^ to go downwards 
towards the perineum rather than upwards towards the navel 
in the deeper parts of the wound, he can do no possible 
permanent damage. 

Immediately the stream of urine appears he must enlarge 
the opening into the bladder until it is at least Y long and then 
rapidly thrust a rubber tube into the bladder so as to drain 
away the urine into a receptacle by the bed side. The tube is 
kept in position by tying it to a bandage round the patient’s 
body, vaseline dressing being applied to the wound itself. 
After 12 hours, having recovered from his unpleasant 
experience, the patient should be transported to the nearest 
hospital however far away. He will dribble urine through 
ms suprapubic wound and be wet and most uncomfortable 



Hi old people with damaged kidneys, acute retention is 
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very serious and may be fatal because of renal failure even 
when expert treatment is carried out early. Crude surgery 
at any stage in sucb patients wdll be fatal. 

6. Profile Enlm^ent* The prostate is a male sex 
gland about the size of a chestnut, situated at the base of the 
bladder irith the urethra running through its centre. The 
urethra is a tube conveying urine from the bladder to the 
exterior. For reasons not understood the prostate gland tends 
to enlarge with advancing age. This gives rise to increased 
sex desire, but not to increased sexual pow. 

An important medical result of prostatic enlargement in 
^old men is difEiculty in passing urine. The urethra is encroach- 
ed upon by the swollen gland and the act of micturition is 
difficult to begin, and when begun the stream is feeble and 
emptying of the bladder incomplete. The urine left inside 
the bladder becomes stale and decomposes, poisoning the 
muscular wall of the bladder with which it is in contact. The 


less able to force urine past the obstructing prostate. In the 

last stages the bladder is enormously distended and a few 
drops of urine dribble out incessantly, as fresh urine is forced 
into the bladder from the kidneys. The latter by this time are 
always affected more or less and a not unwelcome death from 
renal failure puts an end to the patient’s misery. 


done to ward off the svmntoms by such measures as drinbng 


and psychic, and having any latent infection, old 
gonorrhoea, thoroughly treated. , 

Where such measures are not enough, surgical removal ol 
the gland gives most excellent results, urinary distress vanishes 
and sexual desire and power may return.^ This can 
happen when surgical advice is sought before inflaumatory 
changes have taken place in the bladder and before the hmneys 
are damaged, Treatment then is much more difficult, du 


Occasionally as a result of a chill, excess of alcohol or so 
injury the patient finds he is quite unable to pass urine. ^ very 
little difficulty will be experienced in passing a well luhnca 
sterile rubber catheter and drawing off the urine. This ^ a ei 


open end of the catheter and about 2 oz. of urine allow 
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escape every 10 minutes. Rapid emptying of the bladder 
may give such a severe shock to the kidneys that they stop 
excreting urine with fatal results. 

1 , Orchitis or Maimnatioti oi the Testicle, The 
testicles may bo inflamed, swollen, red, hot and painfiil in 
the course of goncrnl fevers, mumps. The condition, 
though annoying, is not serious and complete recovery in a 
few days is almost invariable. To soothe the pain, the 
testicles should be supported by a suspensory bandage and a 
cooling lotion applied. 

The testicles may be attacked as a complication of gonor- 
rhea the inflammation begins ijchincl, in a part of the organ 
called the epididymis and may spread from there to involve 
the entire testiclo, Al)sccss formation is frequent. 

The patient should bo confined strictly to bod, have a 
brisk purge and given plenty of bland fluids to drink. Hot 
fomentatiouB should be applied to the part and a suspensory 
bandage used. The concomitant gonorrhma requires treatment. 

Kicks and blou^j on the testicle arc very often followed by 
fainting. The usual general treatment for shock ns previously 
outlined should be given to revive the patient. A suspensory 
bandage worn for a few days is all the local treatment usually 
necessary. 


THE EXTREMITIES 

I Tuhetcnlons Arthritis (Tuberculous inflammation of a 
joint). This disease is usually found in children, the hip joint 
being that most frequently attacked. In adults the Icncc and 
ankle joints are perhaps those usually affected, local pain, 
especially in children may bo severe, the general health is very 
adversely affected. In adults gradually increasing stiffness 
of the joint with wasting of the muscles is the prominent 
featuro of the disease : pain is not marked and may he absent. 
Left untreated there is a tendency for gross deformity to occur 
with almost complete loss of function of the limb. 3?urther, 
the tuberculous pus will And its way to the surface, burst and 
form a discharging sore that will not heal and which may 
become croas infected, f.e., infected by other organisms. 

Treatment is a very difficult and very lengthy matter. A 
normal limb very rarely results even under the most favourable 
of circumstances ; but early treatment can prevent the worst 
features of the crippling deformities that are so apt to occur. , 
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2, Acute Suppurative Arthritis (Septic inflammation of a 
joint). This condition is caused by septic organisms finding their 
way into a joint. Their usual mode of entry is by the blood 
stmam. Some local injury sucli as a spim or a blow on the 
joint seems to act as a predisposing cause. All grades of 
severity are found, from slight local pain and swelling to 
excruciating pain in the part accompanied by severe toxmia 
and high fever. The part should be splinted and some of the 
pus aspirated for examination. In mild oases pwperly treated 
complete recovery is the rule. In the more severe cases, a 
certain amount of stiffness must be expected, and in the most 
severe cases the surgeon may have to use all his endeavours 
to save the patient^s life and may have to sacrifice the limb. 

3. Bursitis (House-maid’s knee). A bursa is a small bag 
of fluid placed over a bony point subjected to habitual 
pressure such as the knee and elbow. When pressure is 
excessive such a bursa becomes inflamed. An excessive 
amount of fluid is poured into it and it forms a swelling 
which may become infected. Such an inflammation in the 
bursa in front of the knee is called house-maid’s knee. 

If complete rest to the part is given and kneeling discon- 
tinued the swelling if uaiidected may disappear: if not it 
should be removed surgically, The treatment of an infected 
bursa is similar to that of an abscess. 

' 1 BuuiOE A bunion is a painful swelling on the side of 
the base of the great toe, which is usually deformed in that 
instead of being straight it points towards the outer side of the 
foot (Hallux Valgus). The painful swelling consists of an 
Mamed bursa lying over a sort of button of bone growing 
from the side of the bone of the great toe (First Metacarpal). 
Wearing properly fitting shoes will do much to prevent the 
condition occurring. Deformities of the feet of this Idnd are 
quite frequently hereditary, and if the children of parents 
who sufier from Hallux Valgus and its attendant complications 
find that they too are developing similar deformities, they 
should be very careful in their choice of foot wear. 

Palliative treatment for acute pain and inflammation in a 
bunion consists of hot fomentations and Mst. Permanent 
relief, if not complete cure, can be got by a properly planned 
and carried out orthopsedic operation. Many people suffer 
agonies from this 'condition for years and do not seem to 
realize that surgical measures will give them relief from their 
miseries. 
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6. Hammer Toes. Hammer toe is caused by a short 
angular deformity in the first of the joints between the bones 
of the toe. The toe instead of being straight forms two sides 
of a triangle. The apex of the angle presses against the upper 
of the boot nndblio two o nds on the sole. Painful corns form in 
all three places. 

In the milder degrees of hammer-toe a specially designed 
shoe may give relief. In the severer forms operation is most 
satisfactory. 

C. Elat Foot, Normally the weight is put on the outer 
side of the foot, which is specially adopted for this purpose. 
The liigh arch on the inner side of the foot is intended not for 
weight bearing, but to givo spring and elasticity to the move- 
ments of walking and running. Apart from the shape of bones 
and the strength of the lignmentst the chief factor maintaining 
this arch is tho st-i’cngtli of tho muscles in the cnlf of the leg, 
^Vhen these muscles become wcalc or if for any reason their 
action is unbalanced, as a result of a badly set fracture, 
the weight comes to fall more and more on tho inner side of 
the foot and the arch is gradually flattened out. Wiilc tho 
arch is falling pain and discomfort may bo extreme. After 
tho arch has become completely flattened out pain ceases and 
the sufferer from flat foot may Avalk 20 miles a daj^ TAdthout 
any discomfoi-t. 

Treatment to begin with is to remove the cause if possible, 
eg., the malalignment of a badly set fracture. Raising tho 
insido of the shoo by placing a Avedgo of leather a J inch thick 
along the inner border aa’III tend to throw tho weight of tho 
body on to the outer side of the foot. This may be all that 
is required in mild cases. For severer cases manipulation under 
an anresthetic and rest in plaster of pans for a month or so 
will probably be necessary. 

7. Varicose Veins. Most of the veins of tho body have 
valves in them so that tho blood may go towards the heart, 
but not in tho other direction. The.sc valves for various reasons 
verj" often give way and atrophy. Tlic effects of this are 
specially seen in the surface veins of the legs. These veins 
have a long course unsupported by muscles or strong fascia 
round them. In the upright position they have to Avithstnnd 
tho pressure of a long column of blood. The valves having 
given way the veins compensate hy becoming tortuous, so 
that the column of blood becomes broken up. In the last 
stages the blood seems actually to be forced backwards 
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especially into tie capillaries of the skin, The akin in such 
areas gives way and a varicose ulcer i*esults. A dilated vein 
may burst into such an ulcer and severe haemorrhage ensues. 

The modern treatment of varicose veins has practically 
replaced the old fashioned operative measures. In the early 
stages injection of certain fluids into the veins affected causes' 
these to shrink and disappear, In the later stages, where there 
is varicose ulceration the proper application of elastoplast 
bandages has a most beneficial effect. Varicose ulcers of 
20 or 30 years dui'ation can be healed in almost as many days. 
The elastoplaat bandage does not interfere with normal acti- 
vities, It causes a slight amount of pain for the first 2 or 3 
days, but after that the chronic sufferer feels more comfortable 


8. Whitlow. A whitlow is a septic inflammation of a 
finger or toe, usually a finger. The sepsis may be situated in 
the pulp of the finger, in the nail, in the tendon sheath, or in 
the bone. Pain is very severe and httle mitigated by hot 
fomentations. There is usually a good deal of fever and a 
general upset so that the patient has to be nursed in bed, A 
whitlow is a very dangerous affection. It may spread gene- 


in fte tissues of the hand causes extensive damage, and the 
use of the hand may be more or less lost foDowing too late 
surgical intervention. 

Treatment is surgical. The finger must be incised and the 
pus allowed to escape. If a surgeon is not available it should 
be remembered that an incision over the front of the finger 
does the maximum of damage and gives the minimum of 
drainage. Even if the abscess is pointing in the front of the 
pulp of a finger the cut should never be made here. The 
abscess should be opened from the side. The incision should 
extend into healthy tissues on other aide or from the tip under 
the nail backwarcb into healthy tissues. In depth it should 
go down to the abscess cavity wheiwer that is situated, 

9. Ingrowing Toe Hail. The pain of an ingrowing toe 
nail is not infrequently caused by the pressure rf too tight 
boots, Another common cause is incorrect paring of the nail. 
There seems to be an idea that the nail should be cut as close- 
as possible at the side, i.e,, where the pain is being caused. 


direction. The nail should be cut at first absolutely square 
across. The scissors or much better a proper and a powerful 
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oail cutting forceps are then applied to the middle of the cut 
surface BO tiiat a creBcentio edge results the concavity looking 
forwards. Little more can be done at the first sitting, but 
ufter 24 : hours it will be found possible further to cut into the 
middle of the nail. This results in giving room to the nail to 
grow towards the middle and takes the pressure ofi the sides 
where it is cutting into the flesh. The nail is sometimes so thick 
that it must be softened with caustic soda and part of it 
scraped away before it can be cut. 

n sepsis ensues in an ingrowing toe nail, and this not in- 
frequently happens, the nail should be cut as above and 
fomentations applied. In the worst cases a slight surgical 
•operation gives most e:£cellent residts. A small strip of the 
nail is removed from the sides including the nail bed so that 
the nail will be permanently narrowed. Complete removal of 
the nail without in any way narrowing the nail bed is 
useless ; the nail grows again. 

Deformities. All drformities may be roughly grouped 
under two headings, congenital and acquired. A congenital 
■deformity is one due to an error in development and is present 
.at birth. During growth the deformity may tend to become 
increased or it may do so when the child begins to use the 
;deformed part. In congenital club foot for example the foot 
is turned inwards, so that the child tends to walk with the 
weight resting on the extreme outer side of the foot, instead of 
•on the sole. If the child is allowed to continue to walls 
in this fashion the deformity is increased. In this case as in 
many oth^ congenital deformities early treatment can prevent 
the condition becoming worse. In the example quoted, early 
treatment consists of manipulating the foot while the tissues 
are still pliable and while the “ bones” are stiB. made of gristle 
(cartilage) for the most part. The foot is thereby encouraged 
to adopt its natural shape and position. If treatment is 
■delayed, more violent surgical procedures become necessary 
and the results obtained, ^though satisfactory, are not to be 
compared with the results obtained when the case is submitted 
to proper treatment a few days after birth.- 

The commonest congenital deformities other than club 
foot, are knock-knee, bow leg and lateral curvature of the 
spine (scoliosis). To all these the above remarks about the 
-^cacy of early treatment apply with equal force. 

The commonest cause of acquired deformity is infantile 
paralysis. This is a disease which usually attacks children 
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but may attack adults. The disease is one primarily of 
the central nervous system. Groups of cells in the spinal 
cord are attacked as a rule so that certain mi^cles 
become paralysed. The disease starts exactly Kke a mild' 
attack of influenza. This lasts for a week or so and when 
it has passed it is found that the patient is partially paralysed* 
The distribution of the paralysis is very irregular and varies 
greatly in its extent. The muscles of the arm legs or back 
may be affected, on one or both sides. The patient may be 
almost completely helpless or a single muscle may be picked' 
out so that some particular movement only is affected: 
All grades of severity between those two extremes is found, 
For a few months after the acute stage of the disease has 
subsided, the affected muscles are sore and tender especially 
when pressed or pulled upon. During this stage the affected 
muscles must he kept at absolute rest in a relaxed position sO' 
as to prevent their degeneration. It may be repeated that 
this disease is one of the central nervous system and not of the 
muscles themselves. Hie tendency is for recovery to take 
place. The affected groups of nerve cells resume their normal 
function to a greater or less extent. If however the muscles 
have been allowed to become stretched and destroyed, they 
will be unable to respond when their nerves once more- 
resume their normal control The initial paralysis is invariably 
much greater than that which will be permanent. Therefore 
preservation of the muscles pending recovery of the nerve 
cells is of a very great importance, The muscles are preserved 
by keeping the part affected at rest by means of a splint. 
The most convenient and effective form of splint is one of 
plaster of paris. Palliative treatment along these lines should 
be continued for about 2 years as recovery of the nerve cells 
to a very large extent is still possible during this period, 

If the case be neglected especially in a growing child, the 
processes of gro^vth as well as the unopposed contraction of 
the unaffected muscles tend to make the part lopsided, e.j',, 
if the muscles on the outer side of the leg are paralysed those' 
on the inner side pull the foot inwards and a club foot results, 
Other deformities such as curvature of the spine occur for the 
same reasons, Such deformities can be prevented to a great 
extent and even if paralysis of the muscles is perma- 
nent, plastic operations like bone-grafting and transplanta- 
tion of tendons may be carried out with every chance of 
success. 
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The Spine. Paralysis of the muscles of the back lead 
fo a lateral deformity Disease of the bones of the spine 
results in a hunch back, i.e., an angular deformity in the antero- 
posterior plane. The bones of the spine are not infrequently 
attacked by tuberculous disease especially in children. To 
begin with there is pain and stifiness in the affected region. 
Later on as the bone substance is destroyed by the disease, 
the spine collapses, thus producing the angular deformity 
mentioned above. If treated early this deformity can 
be prevented. But treatment must extend over a 
number of years as the disease tends to recur if any exces- 
sive strain is put on the spine before it has completely 
recovered. 

' Lymphatic Glands. In acute septic conditions, e.y., an 
abscess, the lymphatic glands of the area become swollen and 
painful, Bubading as a rule, along with the inflammation. If 
the infecting germs are especially virulent the lymphatic glands 
may break down, so that one or more becomes itself an abscess 
requiring incision and drainage. The lymphatic system is 
one of the defensive mechanisms of the body. Invading 
organisms are carried to little nodules of lymphatic tissue 
{lymph nodes or glands) and there as a rule destroyed though 
sometimes the germs mn their fight there so that an abscess 
results as we have just seen. 

The lymphatic glands all over the body are sometimes 
enlarged as a result of blood diseases or of specific fevers like 
german measles and also in the secondary stage of syphilis. 
In children the lymphatic glands of the neck are very often 
enlarged as a result of infection by tuberculosis. The tubercle 
bacillus probably gains an entry by way of the tonsils 
and settles down in the neck glands. In such cases the tonsils 
themselves are diseased, and have been attacked not only by 
the tubercle bacillus, but by other germs. These latter are 
chiefly responsible for the enlargement of the neck glands. 
Therefore if the tonsils are enlarged and diseased they should 
usually be removed. Even after the neck glands have become 
swollen as a result of tuberculous infection, removal of the 
diseased tonsils is not infrequently followed by cure of the 
whole condition (see Chap. VI, p. 230). 

Left untreated tuberculous neck - glands in children 
frequently turn into small abscesses, which burst 
through the skin and require prolonged treatment before they 
will heal. The child’s general health meantime becomes 
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underiDiDed and he does not develop at a normal rate» 
Timely removal of the diseased tonsils prevent such untoward 
happenings. 

Filariasis and Elephantiasis. These conditions are due 
to infection by a parasite the Filaria Banorofti. An infected 
mosquito bites a man, the filaria larvsB burrow their way 
to the lymphatics, matum and produce embryos which go into 
the deep veins and at night into the peripheral circulation. 
These embiyos are small and of themselves harmless. The 
adult worms however are 2 to 4 inches in length and thoi^h 
very slender coil themselves up and so obstet the lymph 
channels in which they lie. This obstruction is apparently 
of itself never complete and will do no harm unless the vessels 
became inflamed, as a result of a septic wound. Under these 
conditions, the lymph vessels scar and contract, and permanent 
and complete obstruction results. This shows itself as 
chyluxia, elephantiasis, lymph scrotum, &c. Chyluria means 
passing of milky urine which clots on standing. Attacks are 
painless and intermittent ; if frequent, wasting and loss of 
strength become very great. The milky substances in the 
urine are fats that should be used by the body as food. The 
loss of these fats is the cause of the wasting, The lymph 
vessels round the kidney in these cases are obstructed, burst 
into the substance of that oi^an and so the fats escape with 
the ui'ine. 

El^hantiasis means a thickening of the sldn, usually 
of the leg or scrotum and swelling of the subcutaneous tissues 
of these regions. It is due to obstruction of the local 
lymphatics. 

Lymph scrotum is a condition in which the surface lymph 
channels are swollen and distended with lymph as a result of 
block higher up. They are very liable to rupture and discharge 
a fatty fluid (chyle) in large amounts. Healing is a very slow 
and difficult process. 

Treatment is most unsatisfactory at present; no drug 
has yet been found that will kill the worms or parasites. ^ It 
will be observed however that a combination of factors, 
a very heavy infection by adult worms with sepsis superadded, 
is necessary to produce symptoms. In endemic areas, the 
natives contract the disease because they are bitten several 
times nightly by infected mosquitoes and their legs and feet 
are unprotected during the day and very liable to have repeated 
septic cuts and bruises. Europeans on the other hand use 
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XQos^Rito curtains more or less regularly and septic sores on 
the feet are not common, Hence the disease rarely attaclss a 
European even when he is long resident in a district where 
Slariasis abounds. 

Treatment of the fully developed disease is surgical and the 
results are not very encouraging except in elephantiasis of 
the scrotum, Here the whole of the affected skin can he cut 
away and a new bed formed for the testicles which are quite 
healthy and which are never affected in this disease. 

Guinea Worm. A guinea worm is a paraate that may live 
part of its life in a human being. When the adult female 
guinea* worm reaches a stage of her life when she has to lay her 
eggs, she comes to the surface of the body apparently hoping 
to find water where her eggs will ffourish. Thus in the case 
of the water carriers of the east who carry water slung across 
the shoulder in a sort of leather bag, the guinea worm often 
protrudes itself where the moist leather is in contact with the 
back. The little punctured hole made by the guinea worm 
protruding her head frequently becomes septic and the abscess 
is rather difficult to treat as it burrows in the tissues following 
the track of the guinea worm’s body. The guinea worm in 
those septic cases not infrequently dies. 

The worm can frequently be observed just under the sldn 
and should be encoui’aged to come out by keeping the skin 
moist by means of cloths rung out in water. When the guinea 
worm’s head projects it should be seized and wound on a match 
stick, extreme gentleness being exerdeed so as to avoid 
breaking it. The part is kept constantly wet and the guinea 
worm patiently rolled up on the match as quickly as the body 
is protruded. If the worm is broken the part left inside 
remains alive and will cause a recurrence of the whole trouble. 
Ho drug has yet been found that in any way seems to be able 
to harm the parasite. 

Malignant disease (Cance:). In the be^rming two cells, 
the ovum and the spermatozoon, unite to form a single 
cell, the fertilised ovum. This cell reproduces itself many 
countless million times in an orderly fashion. The ultimate 
product of its activity is the fully formed man or woman, 
Li m^gnant disease a cell or group of cells in the body of an 
individual appears to become endowed with this quality of 
endless reproduction of itself. Unlilce the fertilised ovum 
however its reproduction is not orderly and the products of its 
activity far from serving any useful purpose to the individual 
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act upon him lilce a pai*asite and may make such demands on 
the system as finally to kill him, 

The two chief tyiies of malignant disease are Sarcoma and 
Catemoma. 

Sarcoma is malignant disease as it affects connective 
tissues such as fibrous tissue and bone. Sarcoma of hone is 
one of the most rapidly fatal tumours of the body and ita 
treatment is almost hopeless. It usually attacks young 
adults or children and is characterised by early persistent 
pain in the part and rapid general weakness and decline. Small 
fragments of the growth are very early swept away by the 
blood stream and become lodged in the lungs and other parts 
of the body, so that amputation of the affected limb, even when 
carried out early, may be quite ineffective. Fortunately bone 
sarcoma is a rare disease. The other forms of sarcoma if 
more common are less dangerous. Early surgical removal 
gives quite good results. 

Malignant disease in a gland such as the breast, uterus, 
stomach, skin, glands, &c.. is termed carcinoma. Unlike 
sarcoma this disease in its early stages does not cause pain, 
which is most unfortunate as in its early stages carcinoma 
can be treated with a very good prospect of recovery. It is 
prone to attaclc people of 40 years of age and ovei’. In its 
early stages its symptoms are merely those due to its 
medianical position, in the breast there is a lump of whose 
existence the patient is aware, but which causes no other 
trouble. On the other hand if for example the large intestine 
is the site of a cancer, passage of the intestinal contents is 
mechanically impeded. The patient suffers from gradually 
increasing constipation with perhaps the passage of a little 
blood in the fseces, explained away as coming from piles ; 
increasing doses of castor oil fail to give relief and left to itself 
the condition will progress until complete obstruction of the 
bowel ensues. 

In its eady stages, carcinoma is a localised disease. It 
tends to spread into the surrounding tissues, into lymphatic 
channels and also by way of the blood stream so as to spread 
all over the body like a sarcoma. Such spread, by the blood- 
stream, however, is a late manifestation as a rule. Long 
before this occurs the growth has progressed locally to such an 
extent that the patient is aware that something is the matter 
with him, although he may refrain from oall^ in medical 
assistance because he is not suffering from pain. Caicinoma 
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presents itself in many situations and in many different shapes 
and forms. It is impossible here to go into detail Elderly 
people however would be well advised to seek medical advice 
when they find they are suffering from some relatively painless 
swelling or ulcer in any part of the body or if they find any 
abnormality in the action of their bowels. 

It has been found as a result of experience that certain 
varieties of carcinomatous cells can be killed by applications 
of Eadium and by special doses of X-rays ; other varieties 
remain unaffected by such measures and surgical removal 
offers the only prospect of cure. It must however be realised 
that a carcinoma kills not so much because of the presence of 
the chief growth, but because of the innumerable lesser 
growths, springing from it. Treatment by Radium and 
X-rays is just as much treatment of the local condition as 
surgical removal of the growth. There is unfortunately 
nothing magical in the effects of these agents on the tumour 
cells that have spread into distant parts of the body such as 
the lung. The advantage that treatment by X-rays or 
Radium possesses over surgical removal of the part is that a 
mutilating operation such as amputation of the breast is 
avoided. Tlie malignant cells are JdUed while the normal 
tissues are relatively unaffected. Therefore it is just as 
important for a cancer of the breast to be diagnosed early 
if it is to be treated by Radium as if it is to be treated by 
surgical removal Modern methods of treatment of cancer 
by X-rays and Radium have done away with the necessity 
for some of the very extensive and mutilating operations that 
used to be performed a few years ago, but the mortality rate 
has been very little altered. People, even elderly people, 
who should know better are still reluctant to consult their 
doctors about a disease that does not very greatly incon- 
venience them, and that does not cause pain. Symptoms, if 
pronounced, are less symptoms of carcinoma than sjnnptoms 
of septic complications in the growth. By the time these 
appear the most favourable stage for treatment has passed. 

Rupture or Hernia. In the abdominal wall there are 
several places that are mechanically weak and two such places 
are found in the region of the groin. Nature has arranged 
the muscles so that they might guard these weak places 
but occasionally her precautions are inadequate and some of 
the abdominal contents come to be forced outside—a 
rupture or hernia results. 
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’ The abdominal wall is lined by a membrane called the 
peritoneum which is very thin, but very elastic* Thus when 
a hernia takes place and a piece of bowel is pressed out of the 
abdomen, it does not lie frce amongst the muscles, fat and 
other tissues of the groin : it lies in a bag or sac of peritoneum 
■which is smooth inside so that if proper measures are taken 
■early, there is every opportunity for the piece of gut to slip 
back to its original position. 

On the other hand the sac of peritoneum can show no such 
tendency to slip back as its outer surface is rough and quickly 
Ijecomes adherent to its surroundings. Thus when once a 
hernia has appeared there is always a tendency for it to recur, 
as the sac of peritoneum is permanent and its smooth lining 
■can offer no resistance to the entry of a lop of gut. 

In its essence a truss consisted of a firm pad applied 
to the hernial site and pressed firmly over it by means 
of a spring. The idea was to press together the walls of the 
peritoneal sac so that nothing could force its way inside. This 
‘did not happen as there is nothing very firm behind the sao 
•against which it could be squeezed ; further, the constant 
pressure of the pad caused atrophy of the muscles, whose 
■function it was to guard the hernial orifice. Therefore under 
treatment by a truss, the hernia merely became slowly bigger 
and the last stage was far worse than the first. 

The modem operation for hernia is extremely satisfactory, 
and with modem methods of ansssthesia there can be 
■few cases even in patients elderly and feeble where operation is 
oontra-indicated. In younger people nothing else should be 
oonBidered. A hernia is always a handicap ; it may become 
dangerous, and will never undergo spontaneous cure. In 
■children a hernia is usually due to a congenital abnormality. 

When it first appears in an adult, a hernia results from some 
very violent muscular effort in which the abdonunal is 
made tense and the breath held, 6.g., as in lifting a heavy 
weight. The patient has a sharp pain in the groin and a sense 
•of something having tom and given way ; he feels sick, he may 
faint or vomit. When he recovers a little he finds a bmp m 
iis groin, tender to pressure and firm in consistency. He goes 
to bed, lies curled up, perhaps with a hot bottle over the poin 
and is very much relieved to find that in a few hours me bmp 
has disappeared and the symptoms have gone, * ^ 
muscular exertion brings a reappearance of the hernia whio 
gradually increases with each atek in size, until it no longer 
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goes back of itself. The patient then discovers he can mani* 
pnlate it back by pressing gently upwards and outwards and 
backwards with the flat of the hand, the last portion of bowel 
usually disappearing with a gurgling noise that is quite easily 
heard. 

All tins time the peritoneal sac has been becoming large 
and larger, but the body of the sac enlarges much more than 
the “ neck ” /.e,, the place where it joins the peritoneal cavity. 
Thus there is a tendency for the neck to constrict the ends of 
the bowel in tbe sac and if for any reason, excessive strain, 
a larger piece of bowel than normal is forced into tbe sac, 
strangulation occurs. 

Strangulation is the great danger of hernia and may occur 
at any lime, from the first appearance onwards. The lumen 
of tbe bowel is obstructed so that the intestinal contents are 
dammed up, and more dangerous still, the walls of tbe bowel 
at the neck of the sac are so squeezed that their blood supply 
is impaired ; if nothing is done, a ring of gangrene results. 
The bowel perforates, the septic intestinal contents pour out 
and find tlioir way into the general peritoneal cavity ; general 
peritonitis ensues and death rapidly follov's. 

When strangulation first occurs the patient feels an intense 
pain in his groin ; he becomes sick and may vomit, the vomit 
consisting only of stomach contents which may vary from 
a little bile stained mucus to a full meal. He has a desire to 
pass frcces and if his lower bowel is full, docs so ; thereafter 
neither solid, liquid or gas passes from the anus. After tbe 
first shock is over, the chief complaint is of recurrent attacks 
of severe colicy griping pains gradually increasing in intensity. 
If nothing is done to relieve the patient vomiting begins— 
a very evil omen. The vomiting is bile stained and very 
offensive : it becomes more persistent and dark in colour. The 
griping colicy pain dies away. The patient has bright eyes 
and hollow cheelts ; he has a peculiar strained anxious look ; 
the pulse is rapid and feeble ; the temperature is subnormal, 
vomiting becomes more incessant and quite effortless— huge 
mouthfuls of exceedingly offensive fieeulent material being 
belched up. Death is now very near. 

Immediately after the onset of strangulation, tlie patient 
should be put to bed with the foot of the bed raised 10 or 12 
inches ; he should either lie on his somid side with his knees 
well bent or on his back with the knees supported on numerous 
pillows, A sedative like 30 grs. of bromide and 10 grs. aspirin 
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are giveii and a hot bottle over the hernia itself may be applied. 
On no account should the first aid worker attempt to push the 
bowel back into the abdomen. In ninety per cent, of cases 
the simple methods described are sufficient and the gut returns 
of its own accord. If it does not, it means that the neck of the 
sac is exerting serious pressure on tlie bowel and that the only 
safe method of treatment is surgical. The untutored hands of 
the first aid worker will almost certainly rupture the bowel 
if reduction be attempted, and he can best serve his patient 
by recognising early the gravity of the condition and getting 
skilled assistance at once. 

Spermatorrbcea. Spermatorrhoea consists of involuntary 
discharge either of semen with the secretion of the prostate 
^land, or of the latter alone. The fluid has a milky appearance. 
Occasional nocturnal discharges of this description are of no 
oonsqunce. In severe cases similar discharges may occur 
during the day. Often this depends on certin bad habits, and 
the result will cease when such practices are discontinued. 
Such discharges are often associated with dyspeptic symptoms, 
and the patient is frequently out of health, and tends to become 
depressed. The recurrence of the symptoms tends to exag- 
gerate the depressed condition, the mind of the patient dwells 
needlessly upon it, and he erroneously supposes the malady to 
be of great importance, and is often led astray by unscrupulous 
advertising harpies, who make their living by preying upon 
the fears and anxieties of their timid fellow-creatures. If 
'the spirits are depressed, change of employment, or relief 
from mental occupation, and change of locality are indicated. 
In the meantime the bowels should be kept open, and the 
closet should be visited in the evening, so that the lower bowel 
may be emptied before the person retires to rest. Late 
suppers should be avoided, and no spirits should he taken. 
The patient should sleep on a hard bed, and he lightly 
oovered, and he should not lie on his back. As medicine, if 
there are no prominent dyspeptic symptoms requiring treat- 
ment, and if the bowels are sufficiently open, quimne and 
iron (Prescription No. 61), with double doses of bromide of 
potassium (Prescription No. 56) at night and a cold bath in 
the morning. 



CHAPTER X 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN 

Introductory ; Acno ; BirtlMUHtljs : Boils i Corbunclo ; Ciinps t 
Chilblains ; Eczema ; Erj'sipolas s Eiy^thcma ! Frost*bito i Hair, 
Falling of tlio : Herpes : Impoli^ ; Loucoderma i Lico t Lupus t 
Moles : Kails, Discwics of the : Oriental Sore ; Pcinpbigas ; Prickly 
Heat { Prurigo and Itching ; Psoriasis : Bingwomw : Saibies or Itch : 
Soborrhoea : Sudamlno or Miliaria : Ulcere i Urticaria, or Nettle* 
rash : Warts. 

The following terms arc used in describing eruptions of tbo skin. 

Mocnle, A macule is a j)aTt of the skin of chanRed colour 
and definite outline which is not raised above the surface of tk 
surrounding skin: 

Pffpida A papule is n solid elevation of the skin not bigger 
than a pea. 

PfsiVfc, A vesicle is an elevation of the skin of the same 
size as a papule, but contninins some cHt fluid, 

BU, A bleb is elevation, larger than a poa, that is full of 
liquid. 

Pmliih A pustule is an elevation of the skin containing 
pas * it always develops from a ve>icle. 

Acne. Acne is an inflammatory process occurring in and , 
around the sebaceous glands and due to a special 01‘gani.sm. 
It consists of isolated pimples, or pustules, forming on a hard 
red base in the sebaceous glands of the skin, sometimes very 
long in coming to a head, and most frequently seen on tbo 
nose, but sometimes on the back, checks, forehead, or chest. 
Acne pustules are sometimes preceded by ‘ blackheads,’ 
which aio due to stoppage in the sebaceous glands by dirt 
and scales and secretion accumulating there. 6 ne variety of 
acne is associated with dyspepsia and excessive consumption 
of alcohol ; but common acne is essentially a disease of the 
age of puberty. It usually occurs between the ages of twelve 
and twenty«five years. 

The ireatment of acne is preventive and curative. For 
the former frequent and vigorous washing with soap and 
water and friction with a rough towel ; while the rubbing in 
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of sulphur ointment, 10 grains to the ounce of vaseline, is also 
useful To be avoided are alcohol, tea, and coffee. For cura- 
tive treatment the blackhwds should be squeezed out, and 
the affected area washed with a mixture of spirit and soap. 
If very obstinate, a vaccine may be injected to cure tlds 
condition, 

BirUl-inwbl. The ordinary birth-mark or ‘port-wine 
mark ’ is scientifically called a nsevus or a cutaneous angioma. 

These marks occur most frequently on the face, head, and 
neck ; but are met with in other parts. 

For the very large nsevi there is, as a rule, nothing to be 
done, at any rate not when they affect a large area of the 
face : because the scars left by treatment might appear worse 
than the original port-wine stain. 

But a najYUS of moderate dimensions may be successfully 
treated in several ways, of which the most popular now is by 
means of carbon-dioxide snow. Next to that electrolysis 
has given the best results ; or a small naevus may be alto- 
gether excised. The patient should put himself in the hands 
of a surgeon ; he should never himaeff attempt any treatment 
of a birth-mark, 

Boils. A boil is due to the destruction of a small portion 
of skin and subcutaneous tissue by the action of micro-orga- 
nisms. The dead tissue is usually round the root of a hair ; 
and tliis central slough is called the ‘ core.’ Boils are common 
in India, especially during the latter pait of the hot weather 
or during the rains. They may occur singly, or several at 
once, or in successive crops ; and they may vary in size from 
a pea to a hen's egg. Large boils most fequently occur on 
the limbs, on the back of the neck, in the armpit, or about 
the buttocks, and are often long before coming to a head. 
In some instances after pain and swelling have occurred 
the boils gradually subside without the formation of matter, 
and are lien popularly termed blind boils. There are two 
factors in the causation of boils ; one lies in the general health, 
the other in local infection. As regards the former, poorness 
of blood, heat, overwork, and attacks of fever are predis- 
posing causes. There appears to be something in the popular 
idea that excessive mango eating may cause boils, though 
the saying is probably equaly applicable to other fruits 
and to the taking of much lime juice. These fruit juices 
appear to reduce the amount of calcium in the blood and sO' 
predispose apparently to boils. At any rate if one is subject 
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to "boils one should stop taldng lime juice and take fruits only 
m moderation. As regards the local infection, one hoil oftra 
infects the adjacent sldn and causes anollier, A similar 
occurrence is seen in styes of the eyelids, which will some- 
times alternate from one lid to the other as each one becomes 
infected. 

TreaimenL If the boil is a big one, it should bo treated, 
both as regards fomentane and lancing, as described under 
* abscess ’ on p. 331. Afterwards it should he dressed as there 
described, li the hoil or boils he small, they should bo covered 
with 26 per cent, ichthyol ointment spread on lint. If that 
is not available use the iodine paint of Proscription "No. 9, 
applying it for an inch or two round the boil as well, two or 
three times daily. Any discharge should be carefully wiped 
away with woollen swabs dipped in 1 in 20 carbolic lotion, 
Care must he taken to prevent local infection, which may 
easily be caused by a little of the discharge touching or being 
wiped on healthy skin. If a hoil is seen early it may sometimes 
he * aborted ’ by sharply pulling out the central hair, This 
should always be done at any stage if a hair can he seen. 

In addition to this local treatment the bowels sliould be 
kept open and tablets of calcium sulphide, } grain, should be 
taken four times daily. This will often prevent the onset 
of other boils, if a crop of boils is at all persistent there 
are, besides the above treatment, three things that must be 
done. Pirst, the urine should be examined to see if it con- 
tains sugar, as diabetics are especially liable to such crops of 
boils (Pitniacalcwrs). Secondly, the injection of a vaccine 
by a medical man should be undertaken. Tliirdly, the patient 
must get aAvay from his work and from the plains of India 
and either go home on leave or immediately to the hills. 

There is a special form of sore sometimes called a DdU 
boil or a Baghdad boil : this will be found described on p. 
389 under the name ‘ Oriental Sore.* 

Carbuncles. A carbuncle resembles a boil (see p. 332) 
except that it is more extensive and involves deeper tissues 
than a boil. Carbuncles are most frequently situated where 
the tissues underlying the skin are of a dense fibrous character, 
as the nape of the neck, the back, or buttoclcs. A serious 
form may appear on the face. Carbuncles are usually seen 
in debilitated people over forty-five years of age, especially 
if suffering from diabetes. They result from an impure and 
debilitated condition of the blood j but their appearance at 
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any particular part of the body may be determined by an 
accidental injury. Carbuncles vary in size, sometimes being 
aa large as an orange. They are at first very hard painful 
and cause the skin above to become of a dusky red colour^ 
which gradually fades off into the surrounding skin without 
any defined border. As the carbuncle forms, matter and 
sloughs are discharged from several small openings. The* 
progress of the disease is slow ; but after a time, generally 
two or three weeks, the whole of the affected skin and tissues 
underneath slough away, leaving a deep, irregular cavity, 
which burrows under the neighbouring skin. Carbuncles 
are commonly attended with much constitutional disturbance, 
such as fever, perspiration, and debility. The strength must 
be kept up by nourishing diet and iron. The local treatment 
consists of hot fomentations and free incision, in order to let 
the core or decayed tissue, and matter, escape. When the 
discharge ceases, the part may be dressed with simple 
dressing or plaster, as an ordinary sore. The sooner a 
free, crucial incision is made the better, and the cavity should 
be swabbed with carbolic acid 1 part, and glycerine 6 
parts. 

Internally calcium sulphide should be taken, in tablets of 
J or i grain every four hours. In every case of carbuncle the 
urine should be examined. If sugar is present the medicines 
and limitation of diet prescribed for diabetes (see p. 168) 
must be adopted, 

Chaps. * Chaps,* and roughness of the skin of the hands, 
chiefly occur from the cold of Northern India, which is some- 
times intense, particularly during nights of the winter season. 
Washing in hard water is also bad for the skin. When the 
skin cracks over the knuckles, or elsewhere, the part is popu- 
larly said to be ‘ chapped.’ Protection from the cold winds 
should be secured by gloves, and cold cream or glycerine 
may be applied. Many of the patent ointments are useful 
for keeping the skin soft and for curing cracks and sores, but 
vaseline or lanoline is usually sufficient. 

Chilblaiiis. Chilblains are seldom seen in India except 
in the cold weat^ of the northern districts, when they not 
infrequently occur to children. ‘ Chilblain ’ is the term com- 
monly applied to erythema (see p. 382) of the skin over the 
toes, or some portion of the feet, the hands, or ears. Chil- 
blains are caused by sudden alternations of temperature, 
such as warming the feet and hands, when cold and damp, 
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by the fire. The skin becomes red in patches, slightly swollen, 
and there is much irritation and itching, especially in the 
evening. Sometimes, owing to irritation, the parts blister, 
or even become a sore. Chilblains are most common in deli- 
cate women and weakly children, or in persons whose circula- 
tion is very sluggish. 

Treaimmt, The parts should be kept warm, and therefore, 
unless the feet are disabled, brisk walking exercise should 
he token, The part should he also painted with tincture of 
iodine After washing the part take care to dry it thoroughly 
and, if it can be borne, vigorous friction with a towel is useful. 
Blisters and ulcers Should be treated on general principles, 
and if the general health requires attention, Presciiption 
No. 62 should be taken as atonic. 

Eczema. The term * eczema ’ is too loosely used, and 
several skin conditions have been called ' eczema ’ that should 
not strictly be classified as such. Eczema is a catarrh of the 
skin, not clue to external irritation, and cliaractcrised at some 
stage of its course by serous exudation or weeping Eczema 
is not always weeping, it may be quite dry, but at some stage 
there has been exudation. Usually eczema begins with mere 
redness of the surface (orytberaal, then tliis begins to weep 
a clear fluid, then the dischai'ge sets into crusts ; then after 
a time there are no more crusts and the skin appears red, 
sliiny, and dry, and lastly the epidermis on this part is shed 
in scales. So that any or all of these appearances at once 
may be seen in a case of eczema. Tlie tjqrical appearance 
of eczema is that of a red and weeping patch of sldn accom- 
panied by much itching, tingling, and smarting, and usually 
presenting in the flexures of the limbs, as the groins or arm- 
pits. The fluid in the vesicles soon becomes milky and turbid 
and in four or five days the vesicles burst, when the fluid is 
discharged and rises into thin, yellowish-green scabs. Some- 
times the ‘ weeping ’ is very considerable and difficult to check. 
Fresh vesicles form on the surrounding skin, while the parts 
already affected remain sore. The duration of this malady 
may be from a week to months or more, and in prolonged oases 
the scabs become detached, leaving a sore raw surface, or they 
crack, exuding a clear watery fluid. In cliildren eczema may 
he connected with teething, and may appear behind the ears ; 
in women it may occur with irregular and painful monthly 
courses. In many cases it is thought to he caused by indiges- 
taon. 
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Ecxema often recurs in different parts of the body at 
certain seasons, as the spring and/a0. 

Eczema in children and ec/ema of the scalp is usually of the 
seborrhoeic or scaly form (see p, 398). 

Treaimtit Eczema should always be treated under 
medical advice ; it is often not an easy disease to treat and 


it himself. Local treatment is much more important than 
internal. First all crusts must be removed by softening them 
in oil on strips of lint, then the medicaments may be applied. 
In the acute stage the part is not to be washed with water, 
nor is soap to be applied. The powder of Prescription No, 
68 will be found a very useful application ; but H there is 
much weeping, it may get caked up. In which case wash the 
part first with calamine lotion, Prescription No, 15, and do 
this three or four times a day. 

Where the pouring out of serous fluid from the eczematous 
surface is excessive the first dressing may soon he soaked. 


you find that your dressing remains dry the chief difficulty is 
conquered : the part may then be treated with zinc ointment 
on lint. 

Internally, in acute cases with much itching, small doses 
of antimony wine for two or three days will do good. Apart 
from that, and if the bowels are kept open, no other internal 
medicine is required, except that if the dry eczema becomes 
chronic, small doses, 3 minims, of liquor arsenlealis should be 
taken thrice daily after meals. 

Ell^ipelas. Erysipelas is an infective inflammation 
of a portion of the s^ and underlying tissue, due to the 
operations of a microbe. It usually attacks those who are 
out of health from constitutional debility, abuse of alcohol, 
bad food, neglect of cleanliness and sanitation. Erysipelas 
is most common on the face, which becomes shining, red, 
burning, and much swollen, the redness disappearing for a 
few esoonds on pressure. Sometimes the swelling is bo great 
that all distinctive features are quite lost. With the com- 
mencement of the redness, or previous to its appearance, there 
is chilliness or diivering, headache and nausea, followed 
by vomiting and high fever, with constipation. The red- 
ness of the skin has a raised margin more or less jdefined, with 
severe burning of the part, on which smali blisters may form. 
Simple erysipelas as here described generally runs its course 
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infiom ten to fourteen days, the inflammation inoreasing 
for four days, after which it declines as the blisters mention- 
ed shove form, and the skin wrinkles, and peels off. 

In more severe cases there,is much fever, 102^—lOi® ?, 
as shown by the clinical thermometer, and perhaps delirium. 
The tissues underneath the skin are also affected, there is 
intense throbbing pain, and matter may form ; the result- 
ing abscesses and sinuses add much to the danger, and in- 
definitely prolong the disease. 

Erysipelas sometimes attacks wounded parts, or parts 
wh'oh have been subjected to surgical operation, or sometimes 
vaccinated arms, when the surface of the surrounding skin, 
or even of the whole limb, becomes red and swollen as above 
described. When it attacics a wound tlie discharge almost 
ceases, and if nearly healed the wound reopens. An un- 
healed condition of the navel renders uncared-for infants 
very subject to erysipelas, which spreads from the navel. 

Tmtmmt Tlie part affected should bo covered with 
lint, after having been dusted over vA starch or with the 
powder of Prescription No. 68. Or it may be painted over 
'with tincture of iodine. The bowels must be opened either 
by 6 grains of calomel or by two pills of Prescription No. 62. 
Also Prescription No. 52 should be taken thrice daily. Benefit 
may also be obtained from the injection of specific sera under 
medical advice. 

It must be remembered that this disease is infectious 
and the patient must be isolated and his clothes disinfected. 

Erythema, Erythema means only a superficial redness, 
a blushing, in fact, of the skin. Such is seen in the eruptions 
of some fevers, or as an effect of some drugs. There are 
several varieties of er 5 'thema described, Thus erythem 
simplex is one, and when that condition is more transient the 
name eryfhma fvjgax is given to it. Erythema simplex or 
fugax consists of light red patches of various size and form, 
appearing in different parts of the body and generally pass- 
ing away in three days or a week. There is considerable 
itching 01 tingling. It sometimes occurs on the legs of girls 
previous to the monthly flow. It may follow drinking cold 
water, when the body is heated. It may accompany teeth- 
ing, and in infanta generally attacks the thighs and genitals. 
It is not dangerous and is rarely attended with fever. The 
bowels should he acted upon by a gentle purgative. 

Another variety of erythema is erythema solarci or sun- 
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burn from exposure to the sun, especially when reflected from 
water. The X-rays may produce a similar eiythema. No 
treatment as a rule is necessary ; though if the swelling and 
tenderness are great the evaporating loiaon of Prescription 
No. 17 may ho applied to the part by means of soaking a 
piece of lint in it. 

In fat people and infants, opposing surfaces of skin some- 
times chafe one another, such as the sldn under pendulous 
breasts. This is kno^vn os ertjikm iniertrigo. It is dis- 
tinguished from eczema by the absence of weeping. The oppos- 
ing surfaces should be separated and dusted with the powder 
of Prescription No. 68 : if necessary the surfaces should be 
kept apart by means of a muslin bag filled with this powder. 

Tliere are other varieties of erythema which it is unneces- 
sary to describe here : chilblain, whose scientific name is 
erytkm pgmto, is described on p. 379. 

Prost-bite. Severe frost-bite leads to mortification of 
gangrene of the part, usually the toes. But mild frost-bite 
is a more advanced stage of chilblain. 

The first effect of the cold is to blanch the part, then 


and looks violet. In serious cases vesicles form. In the milder 
cases of frost-bite care should be taken not to warm the parts 
too quickly. Rubbing with snow is recommended, and tide 
must be continued till the circulation is restored. Warm 
socks and gloves must be worn and the skin should be painied 
with tincture of iodine. 

Hair, Falling of the. Loss of hair may be (1) generally 
distributed over the scalp, or (2) in patches. 

1. General baldness is usually a senile change, and there 
is notliing to be done for it. The change may occur early in 
life, especially in men, and a tendency to this earliness may be 
hereditary. Early baldness may also he a consequence of 
any fever or other general disease that interferes with nutri- 
tion. Apart from these causes the commonest cause of bald- 
ness is seborrheea of the scalp {see p. 398) ; and this is evidenced 
as a rule by scurfiness of the head. When baldness follows a 
long fever, such as enteric, the hair will usually grow again, 
and nothing is required but cleanliness and the use of the 
brush, and friction of the scalp with a rough tewel. 

If the hair seems to be falling earlier in life than it should 
without evident cause, the following lotion will be found 
Useful ; perohloride of mercury 12 grains, glycerine 3 drachms 
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rectified spirit 3 ounces, oil of roses 2 minims, and distilled 
water to 0 ounces* Kub this well into the scalp night and 
morning. If there is sotirfincss of tlio Imad, treat ns for so- 
borrhoca. But the treatment of genorni loss of linir is not 
encouraging, except when a definite cause, such as 
Bcborrhoca, can bo found. In most eases it is a senile change 
oven if setting in early. 

2. Falling off of fhn Hair in Patches^ If iho patches aro 
circular, and pimples arc seen on the denuded part, or at tho 
roots of the hair round it, or if hairs are .seen brolccn, or run- 
ning in an unnatural direction, orm is present (sc^ p, 303). 
When no pimples arc seen, and the skin of the denuded 
portion is quite white, it is u^sunlly tho afTcction known as 
Alopecia, Alopecia may occur cither on tho scalp or on the 
face. Tlio patches are generally small and round. The skin 
is white, often shiny. Tlio hair generally falls out rapidly, 
but sometimes it turns grey before falling oil. Tlierc is no 
itcliing ns in tho parasitic diseased ; indeed, tho bald patches 
are often less sensitive than the rest of tho skin. ITie cause 
is not fully known, but is probably some dL'^ease affecting 
the nerves, or blood -supply, to the hair. So long as tho roots 
of tho hairs do not die, attention to the general health and a 
stimulatinc lotion applied locally may cure the disease, Wien 
tho roots of the hairs are dead, no lotion, even tlio most vaunted, 
uill produce a now crop. 

Herpes. Herpes consists of n crop of vesicles along the 
line of one of the nerves of tho skin. There are a few special 
forms of this eruption. It often occurs on the lips during 
febrile diseases,^ or accompanying a common cold, in the shape 
of five or six little vesicles on an inflamed base, which hui’st 
and form a scab. The foresldn is another part not uncom* 
monly attacked. Tlie number of vesicles, sometimes ten or a 
dozen, and the attendant itcliing, which is often very trouble- 
some, serve to distinguish herpts lahialis and herpes of tho 
prepuce, &c., from more important affections. Ixss fre- 
quently, herpes occurs on the forehead, when, there is much 
stinging pain and numerous rings of vesicles, which, unless 
carefully treated, may leave a mark for life. The most serious 
variety is that called Herpes Zoster, or ' Sliingles.’ In this 
form of herpes a line of vesicles rises reaching from the spine 
round the lower part of tho chest or abdomen to tho middle 
line, usually on one side. There is a popular but erroneous 
Idea that if it occurs on both sides it terminates fatally. The 
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eruption follows the line of the nerves in the skin. Herpes 
eIbo occurs on the head, the nose, or over the brow. The erup- 
tion is often preceded, and always accompanied, by severe 
shooting pain, and feverislmess. The vesicles burst about 
the fourth day, when scabbing takes place, the whole process 
lasting about a fortnight. 

For the treaiinenf of herpes as a rule nothing is required, 
except perhaps a little dusting powder over it, Prescription 
No. 68. Where the pain and itching of herpes zoster are 
severe, then lint soaked in lead lotion should be placed over 
the affected side exposed to the air so that evaporation may 
ensue. The lint should be frequently wetted in the lotion. 
Or evaporating lotion, Prescription No. 17, may be used instead 
■of lead lotion. A patient with herpes zoster should be in bed. 

finpetigo. Impetigo is a contagious disease, meed by 
pus microbes. It first causes slight itching and a red-coloured 
•eruption, palpable also to the touch. As the eruption spreads 
it is not circular in shape like ringworm, but of irregular and 
undecided form. In about twelve hours each little red point 
of which the eruption is composed contains a small globule of 
yellowish, water fluid. This and the subsequent thicker sec- 
retion drying on the surface of the skin assume a honey- 
combed app^rance, some part of the scab being depressed or 
cup-shaped, and some elevated, or presenting the appearance 
of Concentric rings. The crust is often perforated by hairs, 
which do not break off so readily as in ringworm, and are 
consequently more easily extracted by the roots. As the 
disease advances 'the secretion becomes more thick and copi- 
ous, until there may be a layer of yellowish-looking scab or 
OTst over the whole head. When the malady has been 
neglected, sores and ulcers form on the scalp, underneath its 
scabby covering. 

Tredmnl, The head should be poulticed and bathed with 
carbolic lotion (1 in 100) and olive oil, until the whole of the 
scabby matter is removed, and the surface is quite clean. 
The hair must be cut close. Then olive oil or glycerine should 
be applied, and the scalp should be covered with a close- 
fitting cap, White precipitate ointment should be rubbed in 
when all the scabs have been removed. The child will 
usually require some tonic medicine, such as cod-liver oil. 

Leacodenna or ‘White Shin.’ This consists of white 
patches on any part of ike body, giving, when numerous, a 
piebald appearance to the skin of the native. It depends 
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on deficicnoy of colouring matter. When general it const!- 
tiites the condition as Mnim, the eyes being devoid 
of pigment, and the body becoming a lawny pink, Tliore 
is no knoAvn euro. It is often mietnkon for kpmj, to which 
it has no relation. It is not contagions, and a good servant 
need not bo discharged booauso lie develops white skin patches. 

Wjcn small and of short duration u patch of loucoderma 
may sometimes be cured by the application of strong countcr- 
iiritation, such as the regular application of iodine paint, 
Prescription No. !) ; or the daily use of a poultice made from 
the native ^ babelii ’ seeds. 



Fio. 35. Fcmitic lir.'tti lou^o, inudi niagiitTicd. 
Tlio Icngtli U about 3 mm. 


Idee. Tlicre are three kinds 
of louse or pcdiculus that infest 
man : the head louse, the body 
louse, and the crab louse. The 
first two resemble one another 
in appearance and size and arc 
easily visible to the nalccd eye. 
The crab louse, which infests the 
pubic hairs, is smaller and is seen 
with more difficulty, 



Fig, 36. Male head Idurc, inudi 
tnagiiiScd. Tho real 
Icngtli ifl about 2 uun. 
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The same acconnt will serve for a description of both the 
head louse and the bodji louse. 

The louse is very prolific, the female laying about 120 
eggs in a fortnight, the eggs hatching in about ten days* time. 
The louse eggs are popularly called * nits,* and are tiny whitish 
goblet-shaped bodies, which are difiScult to dislodge. In the 
case of the body louse the eggs are found mostly on the fibres 
of the clothes, especially along seams and linings : the * nits * 
of the head louse are found attached to the hairs. 

The presence of lice is usually indicated by itching : on 
search being made the lice or their eggs are found on the inside 
of undergarments or in the hair, according to the species. 

The ordinary clean habits of civilisation are sufficient to 
keep these parasites away in normal times ; but on active 
service, especially in winter, or under other abnormal con* 
ditions, a person of cleanly habits may become infected, 
Under such abnormal conditions the wearing of an undervest 
of butter-muslin, which has been dipped in a solution of 
naphthalene and sulphur, l\ ounces each, in petrol, is recom- 
mended as a preventive. Blanlrets and bedding should be 
exposed to the sun. 

If infestation with body lice has already occurred the 
patient should be given a hot bath, followed by change of 
underclothing, and immediate disinfestation of the verminous 
garments by one of the methods given below. 

The best method of preventing infestation by head lice 
is to wear the hair cropped clwte. When they are found to 
be present, the infested hair should be clipped very close and 
treated with paraffin, or petrol, or white precipitate ointment 
(Prescription No. 85), and then washed with carbolic soap, 
or the ointment allowed to remain on all night. In the case 
of women the cutting of the hair may be omitted, since 
thorough washing and caref id combing vdth a fine comb, which 
should be gently warmed before use, are usually sufficient 
provided ttat the paraffin, or insecticide ointment is 
thoroughly applied after. Warm vinegar is sometimes useful 
for loosening the nits from the hair prior to combing. See 
also Chapter XTX. 

Por dismfeslaim of chtling and bedding the section on 
disinfection of clothing in Chapter XXII should be read. 
If a high-pressure steam disinfector is not available, the 
articles may be given one soaking for one hour in a disinfectant 
solution of half the strength of those there mentioned. That 
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will be sufficient to destroy lice and their eggs. Underclothing 
may instead he boiled. Blankets may be covered with hand- 
fills of Med naphthalene scattered between them. Some 
garments may be ironed mth a hot iron, particular attention 
being paid to the seams ; but this method is not very thorough. 

Th crab lorn lives among the puhic hairs ; but occasionally 
wanders elsewhere. Like the other lice its presence ^ves rise 
to much itching. 

The imimeni for the crab louse is similar to that for the 
head louse, white precipitate ointment well rubbed over the 
area being sufficient to kill the lice. It is not necessary to 
shave the pubic region. 

Lupus. There are two different skin diseases called lupus, 
of which the common variety is a tuberculosis of the diin. 
The tubercles ulcerate the skin and gradually spread, sometimes 
into the deeper tiasues, so that they may appear to be eating 
away the face or whatever else the lupus has attacked. There 
is no object in describing the disease here, because its diag- 
nosis requires a high degree of medical skill and its treatment 
necessitates constant medical supervision as well. In the 
of lupus the X-rays, Finsen light, tuberculin and other 
highly specialised forms of treatment may be employed. 

Moles. Moles are commonest on the face, neck, and 
trunk \ but are also met with on the limbs. They are either 
congenital or develop soon after birth. If they cause dis- 
figurenmnt or give ri«e to irritation, they may be removed with 
the knife. They should never be irritated with caustics or 
similar applications. 

Kails, Diseases of the. Sores near the toe-nails are often 
very troublesome, especially when accompanied by what is 
termed ‘ingrowing toe-nail,’ when the nail grows into the 
flesh. It does not, however, mise from any alteration in 
the nail, but from the soft parts being pushed up against the 
edge of the nail by tight, or fll-fitting, boots. If this continues, 
an ulcer is formed at the root, or side, d the nail. 

Treatment The object is to remove the irritation caused 
by tbe nail, In many cases, after soaking and softening the 
nail in hot water, it may be filed or scraped so thin, and so 
much of the corner may he cut away, that the soft parts are 
no longer irritated. Or, by filing the nail thin in the middlei 
powth in that part is stimulated and the offending edge may 
be caused to rise from its situation. To aid this, the soft parte 
should also be caieMy pressed away from the sharp edge 
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of the nail, by introducing beneath the overhanging skin a 
small piece of lint or lead foil, and pressing it well down to- 
wards the bottom of the sore. Persons disposed to this affec- 
tion should wear their shoes loose, square at the tips, and keep 
their nails scraped thin and cut short. A surgical operation 
is necessary to cure this affection if it is at all pronounced. 

An ulceration, technically termed Onychia, sometimes 
forms about the finger-nails of unhealthy children. Every 
such case should bo shown to a surgeon, as there may be other 
constitutional causes at the root of this affection. 

Oriental Sore. In Upper India, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and other places occurs a special form of sore due to a parasite 
called LdsJinmnia tropica. This parasite is probably con- 
veyed by infected sand-flies, and the situation of the sores is 
just where a sand-fly might be expected to bite, for instance 
on the exposed parts, especially the face, the forearms, and the 
ankles. The different names that have been given to this 
afliection are some indication of its geographical distribution ; 
Baghdad boil, Delhi boil, Aleppo boil, and Erontier sore are 
all synonyms of Oriental sore. 

There may be many sores at once, or only one. At first 
the disease is evident as a swelling ■ but in its later stages it 
appears as a chronic ulcer with thickened edges. The thick- 
ened edges and the obstinacy to heal are the special features 
of these ulcers. They are especially liable to occur during 
the last three months of the year. 

There are several methods of treating these ulcers. 
One is to scrape them surgically, and when the ulcers are 
many, this is usually the best thing. A mild form of treatment 
is by means of a compress soaked in methylene blue solution 
and replaced on alternate days. The X-rays, ionic treatment, 
antimony ointment have all been employed successfully to 
treat the sores, and different methods suit different cases. 
A vaccine has also been prepared for treatment of these 
sores. 

Pemphigus, or Blebs. These names have been given to 
peculiar blisters, or bUbs, which form on different parts 
of the body, especially in children. The first change consists 
in the appearance on the back, belly, buttoclis, or limbs, of 
red circular spots, which itch and bum. In a few hours, 
at the middle of the spots, small transparent vesicles arise, 
which enlarge, and soon cover the whole of the red patch, 
excepting a naixow margin. The blebs appear in crops and 
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are round or oval in shape, and may attain the size of a two- 
anna piece, or even, occasionally, of a hen’s egg. The contents 
at first transparent, gradually heeome turbid, and in two or 
three days the blebs burst ; the place then becoming covered 
with a scab, under which the skin heals.- Before the first 
blebs heal, new ones form, and the ^sease may continue in 
this manner for days or weeks. 

There are various varieties of pemphigus ; but the com- 
mon form in India is that sometimes known as Penvpkigm 
miagimB, which at times assumes a mild epidemic charac- 
ter. These epidemics are usually in the hot weather, and 
attack the young more commonly, sometimes running through 
a school It should be remembered that the blebs are con- 
tagious, as those attendiig to them in others may become in- 
fected. In adults pemphigus may be preceded by dyspepsia, 
or debility from various causes ; but sometimes the patient 

unless exhausted 


and in the remedy of any digestive disorders. The diet should 
be liberal, but meat is not to be given in laige amount, and 
alcohol must be avoided. Local treatment consists in punc- 
turing the blebs with a fine needle, and in protecting the parts 
from injury from the clothing sticking to them, by simple diy 
dressing. For some time afterwards a stain remains on the 
ekin, but there is no permanent scat in ordinary cases. Of 
drugs arsenic is the most useful. 

PiicMy Heat. This is probably the first complaint a new- 
comer to India suffers from, and, although unattended with 
danger, it is very annoying. The symptoms are itching, 
tingling, pricking, and sweating, while the skin is covered with 
a bright red eruption, eventually preseniing little wateij’ 
heads or vesicles, some of which may afterwards contain a 
little wMte matter. The eruption is deepened in colour by 
exercise, or by hot drinks, 

Prickly heat is much more liable to occur in a damp 
climate like that of Bengal than in Upper India ; it is also 
much commoner during the rmns than at any other time. 

The irenimejit should be both preventive and curative. 
It is a good thing to have some antiseptic in one’s bath at 
such times ; a little phenyl will serve the purpose. Some 
ammoma in one’s bath will help to allay itching. One should 
limit the amount of fluid one takes when thirsty, if subject to 


oks and feels well throughout the attack, 
r the loss of sleep caused by the itching. 
The treatment consists in attention to t! 
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prickly heat. Light clothing, temperate diet, and free action 
of the bowels are necessary. Avoid all flannel in direct con- 
tact with the skin. Should prickly heat occur, dry the part 
after washing, and freely dust it with the powder of Pres- 
cription No. 68. This mil be found very efScacioua, 

If the condition is severe enough to give loss of sleep and 
irritability of temper, ten days in the hills are advisable. 
If this is impracticable, try taldng tablets of calcium lactate 
internally, 6 grains four times a day, as well as using tha 
dusting powder. 

Prurigo and Itching. Intense itching, always woj'se at 
night, is the prominent symptom. It generally attacks 
the posterior parts or the ‘ privates,’ but sometimes occurs in 
the flexures of the limbs, or on the shoulders, and back. 
Sometimes the parts implicated are covered with pimples, 
raised above the surface of, and redder than, the skin. But 
afterwards there is no evident deviation from the natural 
state, except redness or scabs produced by scratching. It 
is conunon among old people, it occurs in diabetes (irritation 
from the sugar), and in other feeble conditions. It is also a 
frequent complaint of pregnant women. Sores may be pro- 
duced by scratching. Adults can exercise some self-control ; 
children should be provided with loose, soft gloves, ceil-ainly 
at night. 

The word ' Pruritus ’ is used to express itching without 
any nsible cause to account for it. The irritation may be 
extreme. It should be treated in the same way as prurigo, 
as given below. 

Treatment. When local itching occurs, stimulating drinire 
should be forbidden, and only easily digested food allowed. 
Internal remedies are seldom of much use. Sillr under- 
clothing is sometimes a help. Any evident cause such as 
diabetes, lice, or thread worms for itching round the anus 
must, of course, be excluded. Sometimes a bran bath is 
useful, or one containing equal quantities of ammonia and 
eau-de-Cologne. Or a lotion of weak liquor potassse is some- 
times efScacious ; or sometimes the frequent application of 1 
in 20 carbolic lotion to the part is sufflcient for a cure. If 
that fails, procure some liquor picis carbonis and dilute it 
ndth spirit to 1 in 4 and apply locally. Or a tar ointment may 
be necessary, and often gives relief. Por intense itching of 
the anus due to no apparent cause a suppository containing 
half a grain of cocaine is useful. 
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Psoriasis. Psoriasis is a obronic scaly eruptaon of the 
skin. It is found especially on the extensor surfaces of the 
limbs, on the back, or on the scalp. It occurs more in cold 
wearfier than in hot, and in India more on the hills than on 
the plains. 

Psoriasis begins with little scaly raised spots. On lifting 
up the scale the skin is seen to be red underneath. As the 
disease spreads the spot grows bigger, and then the centre 
begins to look normal again, leaving a circular or oval margin 
with healthy skin inside. The margin may spread further, 
and the edges of contiguous patches may umte. The scales 
may become very thick over the patch, looking white in colour. 

The affected skin may itch, especially when the disease is 
spreading, but usually does not itch much, sometimes not at all. 

Medical skill is usually necessary to diapose this disease 
from otheri> like it. 

Tmitmnt should be both general and local ; and in every 
case should be conducted under the advice of a doctor. If 
the disease is not spreading, then 2 minims of liquor araenicalis 
in 1 ounce of Prescription No. 35, three times a day, after 
meals, should be taken. 

For the disease on the head and face, salicylic acid 
I drachm, with white precipitate ointment and vaseline, 

I ounce of each, make a suitable ointment, For the rest of 
the body Ointment No. 83 should be applied night and morn- 
ing. Tlds ointment permanently discolours clothes. For 
a tender skin, Ointment No. 83 may be diluted with equal or 
less quantities of vaseline. 

Psoriasis does not affect the general health. 

Ringworms. The ringworms, scientifically called * Tinea,* 
form a group of diseases due to the growth of fungi on the skin. 
There are several varieties of these fungi. For our present 
purposes it is sufficient to describe four of their varieties under 
the headings : 

I. Ringworm of the head. 

n. Ringworm of the body. 

III. Favup, 

IV, Tinea Versicolor, 

I. JZinpwor/ft of tk Acad. The earliest symptoms are a 
Me redness or scurfiness on some part of the sosdp with itch- 
ing ; but these symptoms most usually escape norfoe. Then . 
in two or three days there are circles of minute pimples, which 
also may not be recognised until they, in the course (d a few 
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liORi's, turn into minute vesicles. These break and discharge 
their contents, producing a thin scab, Avhich may be mistaken 
ior scurf. Fresh circles of pimples and vesicles quickly form 
■on the outside of the first crop, the di, sense spreading in more 
■or less circular-shaped patches. As the malady goes on, from 
the discharge consequent on the eruption, and induced by 
.scratching, larger and thicker scabs form. Neglected ' ring- 
worm ’ may thus involve nearly the whole of the scalp, these 
later stages being very similar to favus (p. 395). There is, 
however, a peculiar condition of the hair.’, in the part affect- 
ed, which distinguishes ringworm from any other head affec- 
tion. Seen with a good magnifying-gla’s the hairs over the 
affected spot appear as if rubbed or broken off close to the 
scalp ; the short portions remaining looking dry, lustreless, 
bent or twisted, split, and running in a line different from 
that of the healthy hairs, affording a fancied resemblance to 
a stubble-field. The hairs thus affected are dead ; and 
w'hen attempts are made to extract them they often break. 
When the root comes away, and is placed under the micros- 
■cope, the distinctive fungus may be recognised in the shape of 
bright, round, cellular bodies, about 1/7000 to 1/6000 of an inch 
in diameter, collected in chains or groups. The most minute 
redness or scurfiness on the head of a child wth itching should 
always be regarded with suspicion, as the possible commence- 
ment of ringworm. When there is a scurfy spot although 
the place is iwt red, or when there is a red spot although the 
place is not scurfy, examination with a strong glass will 
often show either minute vesicles, or, if at a later stage, lighter- 
looking portions of hair-shafts, which have escaped observation 
by the naked eye. If redness or scurfiness is seen on the heads 
of children who have been exposed to infection, the safest 
plan is to conclude that .ringworm may be present, and to 
use appropriate remedies. 

Treatment. The great difficulty in treatment is to reach 
the fungus which is deep down in the hair roots. By far the 
most efficient means of treatment is by the X-rays : this 
should be adopted if available. If not, then the means des- 
cribed below may be undertaken. In a case of ringworm 
the child should wear a skull-cap, and the head for one inch 
round the spot should be thoroughly shaved, not shaving the 
part affected. After which the great object is the removal 
of diseased hairs, which should be carefully extracted, one 
by one, with a pair of broad-nibbed forceps. Unless this is 
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done very gently, but at the same time iirmly, the hairs .will 
break, and the roots remain. The hairs removed should 
be burnt. Then the area should be cleaned ; but never wmh 
it with water, as that tends to spread the disease. Wash with 
spirit or spirit and ether lotion. If very scurfy, wash with 
a lotion of 10 grains of salicylic acid dissolved in 1 ounce of 
chloroform. Then the strong tincture of iodine may he 
applied once daily by means of a small brush. Or, what is 
often better, chiysarobin ointment, as given in Prescripfon 
No. 83, should be rubbed in with the finger. If chrysarobin 
is not obtainable, then Goa powder may be used. Goa powder 
may be obtained in most Indian bazaars. A few grains of 
the powder should be mixed with vinegar or lime juice to form 
a paste of the consistency of cream, which should be nibbed 
on with the fingers night and morning for eight or ten days. 
Under the action of the Goa powder the part affected be- 
comes whitish, while the surrounding skin is stained brown. 
A preparation of Goa powder knoum as chrysarobin is made, 
on ointment, or solution, of which may be applied with a 
brush. Goa powder is often adulterated. It is a fine yellowish 
powder unthout smell or taste, and it is well to see the powder, 
and not trust to a prepared solution. Care should be taken 
that neither the powder nor the solution touches the eyes, 
as it may cause much iiritation. Goa powder is reputed an 
infallible imedy for Indian parasitic ringivonn, but it some- 
times fails, and causes considei’able pain if applied to thin 
skin. If the ointment of Prescription No. 83 gives pain, it 
may be made only one-half or one-quarter this stren^h. 
If these measures are not successful use an ointment of equal 
parts of simple ointment, Prescription No. 86, and of un- 
guentum hydrargyri nitratis. 

Ringwoim is higlihj cmiagioue. Other children must be 
kept as much as possible a^vay from the patient, and separate 
combs, brushes, towels, soap, and washing utensils must be 
provided. Clothing and bedding used by the patient should 
be disinfected (see Chapter XXII), and the soiled things should 
be washed separately. If ringworm occurs in a school, or large 
family, the first thing is to institute a regular and periodical 
search on all heads, and the next thing is to isolate those 
affected. If this is impossible the healthy should have their 
heads washed daily with carbolic acid solution (1 in 40), 
and the hair should afterwards be anointed with some kind 
of greasy pomade. Plenty of brushing is also a precautionary 
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measure of value ; and extraordinary attention should be 
given to ventilation of both living and sleeping-rooms. 

IT. Ringworm of the body is loiown among Europeans as 
‘Dhobi’s itch.’ It commences as a small, itching, scurfy 
spot, and, enlarging at the circumference, shows a line of 
minute vesicles. As this advances in semicircular patches, 
the shin over which the disease has passed gets well. It 
frequently develops round the ‘ fork ’ and waist, being deter- 
mined to the latter part in natives by the irritation of the 
clothing worn round the body. It is from native servants 
that the disease is often communicated through towels or 
clothing. Also, no doubt, the mixing up of clothing at the 
‘ wash ’ is sometimes responsible. But it may appear on the 
face, or in the roots of the nails, or in the beard. Ringworm 
of the body causes much itching, especially at night, which 
keeps the person awake and tends to destroy the general 
health, while the scratching induced causes a scaly or crack- 
ed condition of the skin, when it has been mistaken for eczema. 

Treatment depends considerably on the extent of the dise-ase. 
When, at first, the parts affected are small, the remedies men- 
tioned for ringworm of the head should be used. But if early 
treatment has been neglected, and the disease is extensive, 
or the sldn inflamed, the part should be sponged four or five 
times daily with a mixture of ^ ounce of sal volatile in 6 ounces 
of water, until the remedies mentioned below can be procured. 
Then wash twice daily with carbolic acid soap. Then sponge 
with a solution of 2 drachms of bicarbonate of soda in 8 
ounces of water. Afterwards rub the following ointment well 
in : sulphate of zinc 60 grains, lanoline 1 ounce. If this is 
not successful after six or eight days, use iodide of lead 1 
drachm, lanoline 1 ounce. In proportion as the general 
health is improved, the more readily is the parasite destroyed 
by local measures. In chronic cases the remedies often fail 
to reach the actual growing fungi owing to the layer of scales, 
&c., over them. In such cases the skin must be well washed 
with hot water, soap, and a scrubbing-brush. But Prescrip- 
tion No. 83 will usually be found the most efficient remedy. 
The fungus may also be killed by moans of the X-rays. 

III. Famis is a disease caused by a fungus ; it is common 
in India amongst the poorer classes, but rare in England. 
It usually occurs on the scalp, appearing first as a tiny sulphur- 
yellow disc, depressed in the centre like a cup and pierced bf 
a hair. This disc increases in size and becomes crusted over. 
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In tbe course of months if the disease is untreated the scab 
will come away, leaTing a shiny pit permanently devoid of 
hair. It is not uncommon to see an Indian bald from the 
effect of favus. ^Tien the dry crusts are present the patient's 
head has a peculiar musty, mousy odour. The treatment 
must he conducted on the same lines as for ringworm of the 
head. The crusts must be removed by soaking them with 
oil, and the affected hairs pulled out : and then medicines as 
above recommended applied. 

IV, Tinea verskolcr is caused by a special fungus. It 
produces slightly raised scaly patches, which more or less 
fuse together The disease is usually on the trunk only, but 
may be on the limbs or face. It gives a peculiar change of 
colour to the subject and may make an Indian appear fairer 
and an European darker. On an Indian the colour usually 
appears grey. It is quite superficial and may be scraped 
away to some extent. It doas not affect the general health. 
It is contagious, 

The treatment consists in thorough washing with soap 
and water and after drying, painting tincture of iodine over 
the part. The cure is rapid. 

ScahieS) or Itch. Itch commences as small vesicles less 
than the size of a pin's head, generally between the fingers, 
afterwards spreading to other parts. It is caused by an insect, 
which burrov^ under the skin, lljis creature is called Acam 
8cahiei and is round in shape, varying from one-seventh to 
one-quarter of a line in length and breadth. The female, 
being larger than the male, is sometimes visible to the naked 
eye as a greyish-white, moving atom. Under the microscope 
it presents a tortoise-like shape, and is found to be studded 
with hairs and bristles, the head terminating with strong 
jaws. With these the female insect burrows through the 
thinnest pait of the upper layer of the skin, selecting such 
spots as ^e space behreen the fingers, or the inner aspect of 
the wrist and arm, where the skin is thinnest and softest. 
Once buried it does not come out again, but burrows within 
the skin, where young acari are produced, which in their turn 
bum)w and reproduce their kind. These burrows may usually 
be seen in the shape of dotted or zigzag marks on the skin, 
looking like faint needle-scratches, The itching produced is 
often intolerable, especially at night. After itch has con- 
itemed some time, and been neglected, and irritated by scratch- 
ing, matter may fonn and the burrows become open sores* 
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A person with itch should be isolated. The parts affected 
should be first well washed with ordinary soap and water, 
which opens the burrows, and then welJ rubbed twice daily 
with sulphur ointment, Prescription No. 87. This is best 
done first at bedtime, holding the hands in front of a fire 
the while. . 

When the hands are affected, they should be well washed 
and rubbed with the ointment, and then inclosed in gloves 
or a bag of oiled silk all night, and the rubbing repeated in 
the morning, after a good washing with soap and water. 
Beyond opening the bowels if confined, no internal treatment 
is necessary. The clothing of persons with itch should be 
burnt, or (lisinfected, by baking in an oven at a temperature 
of 140® Fahr., or by the fumes from burning suljjhur {m 
Chapter XXII). Scabies in small children is often on the 
legs: they are to be treated similarly with half strength 
sulphur ointment. 

Success in the treatment of itch depends on the care and 
thoroughness with which the measures are carried out. If 
the rubbing in is done morning and evening, and the parts 
not cleaned meanwhile, all the insects should be killed in three 
days. But half-raeasiures are no good, and will allow the 
disease to go on for weeks. 

Seborrhoea. Seborrhcea is a condition of over-activity 
of the sebaceous glands, leading to alteration as well as in- 
crease of their secretion. It is most commonly seen on the 
scalp. On the heads of infants seborrhoea may give rise tO' 
dirty-yellow greasy masses of epithelium. In ^dts such an 
appearance is rare ; here the disease is shown by dry powdery 
scales. It is, in fact, the condition T;hat is responsible for the 
shower of scales (dandruff) from the head when the subject 
brushes his hair. There is sometimes itching accompanying 
it. Seborrhoea is responsible for a good deal of 
baldness. 

Seborrhcea may also occur on the face and body, and Is 
indeed not uncommon there in India, but usually the disease 
begins on the scalp. On the face and body there are com- 
monly seen cakes of greasy scales with a reddish base on the 
skin and a fringe of papules about the edge. On the body, 
the patches often form ring shapes. There is also a disease 
called seborrhoeic eczema, which is only eczema attacking 
skin that has long been the seat of seborrhoea. This disease 
begins also as a rule in seborrhoea of the scalp. 
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Soborrhcpa in no way affects the general health, and local 
measures alone are required for its treatment. 

TmtmtnU The scaly masses must first bo removed by 
washing with soap and water. Then gently rub in with a 
little brush, a lotion composed of half an ounce to an ounce 
of precipitated sulphur, in 8 ounces of distilled w'atcr, care 
being taken to i.ouch tho hair as little ns possible, Becltimo 
is the most convenient hour for this ; but in severe cases it 
should be done tuico daily. Precipitated sulphur in cold 
cream in the proportion of 1 to 10 makes a good pomade, and 
if the hair is falling the addition of a drachm of tincture of 
cantharidcs to each ounce of the pomade is useful. On the 
body a stronger application is required, and tho ointment of 
Prescription No. 87 may be applied. 

Perseverance is often necessary for succors in tlie treat- 
ment of scborrhcca of the scalp ; but, if neglected, the subject 
will tend to lose his or her hair sooner than without treatment. 

Sudamina, or Miliaria. An eruption of numerous minute 
watery vesicles, seldom larger than a pin’s head. Milinm 
is the term generally given to this affection when tho skin 
appears also reddened. It affects tho sweat glands and 
occurs daring most diseases which are accompanied by much 
perspiration, as fevers, acute rheumatism, and inllammation 
of the lungs. This condition is caused by tho little ducts from 
which the perspiration ooxes becoming clogged by dirt or tho 
secretions of tho aldn, and it is usually seen on tho bodies of 
patients who have been kept too Avarm, or wdiose skins have 
not been sufficiently cleaned. The eruption presents prin- 
cipally about the neck, chest, and armpite. It is of little 
consequence, but indicates that the patient requires a cooler 
regimen and greater cleanliness of the sldn. It is important 
that it should not be mistaken for the specific eruptions of 
certain fevers. 

Any toilet powder, or the dusting powder of Prescription 
No. 68, will form a suitable application. 

Ulcers. Ulcers are raw open sores, generally hollowed 
out lower than the surrounding sldn, which may result from 
any inflammation of the surface of the body, as, for instance, 
from boils, or from injuries. Ulcers of a "peculiar Idnd are 
caused by tuberculosis, syphilis, cancer, and certain parasites. 

Chronic ulcers of the legs are common in elderly people, 
and are frequently caused in tho first instance by varicose 
veins (acc p, 364). Ulcers require different treatment according 



to their cause, or condition. The most universally siutable 
application is boric ointment, Prescription No. 82, spread 
on lint.. Any ulcer that does not show signs of healing as 
soon as treatment is undertaken should be shown to a doctor. 

A special form of ulcer, liable to occur on the nose or near 
the eye, is called a Eodent ulcer. It has malignant charac- 
teristics, and for its treatment either removal by the knife, 
X-rays or radium is necessary. 

Another special form of ulcer is described under the name 
* Oriental Sore 

‘ Urticaria or ‘ Nettle Rash An eruption resembling 
in appearance,, and in the accompanying stinging pain, the 
condition of the skin produced by nettles. But sometimes 
the rash commences as long wliite wheals, surrounded by a 
red band or margin, as if the part had been struck by a cane. 
The rash frequently appears suddenly ; may last only a few 
minutes, or for a day or two, and may disappear as suddenly ; 
or it may vanish in the daytime, returning at night. There 
is severe itching, or tingling, which may be alleviated by 
applying sal volatile 1 part, water 2 parts, or by applying 
weak ammonia. From the sudden manner in which it occurs, 
sometimes attended mth vomiting and feverishness, urticaria 
often excites alarm ; but it is not dangerous and often de- 
pends on improper diet. In some persons it follows eating 
shell-fish (mussels), strawberries, cucumbers, or mushrooms. 
In India it is not uncommon to find it resulting from a meal of 
tinned fish, particularly tinned sahnon. Urticaria sometimes 
follows an injection of serum given by the doctor for some other 
condition and it may then give the patient a most distressing 
night of itching. Sometimes nettle rash follows drinking 
cold water when the body is heated. If the attack follows 
soon after a meal and is accompanied by nausea or vomit- 
ing, it is best to give an emetic. Prescription No. 30. In other 
instances give Prc.scription No. 60, 1 oimce thrice dail^v. If 
the rash is at all persistent, take 5 grain tablets of calcium 
lactate thrice daily. Some cases are chronic and some fre- 
quently recur ; this is especially the case in neurotic women. 
Such should avoid all stimulating food and alcohol, and keep 
the bowels freely open. Many such are benefited by a course 
of the sour milk (lactic acid bacillus) treatment. A sea voyage 
is sometimes eflScacious when other means fail. 

Watts. Warts are of various lands, though their nature 
is the same Warts give rise to no symptoms, except such as 
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mny arise from tlicir size or sitimlion, siiclj as difficulty in 
lioldirip n pen, &c. 

Ordinar,v \vnrts mny be sncccssfiilly treated by appljing 
salicylic acid in Ibo form of a piaster or dissolved in collodion, 
1 drnebm to I ounce, and then applying chromic acid, Pres- 
eriplion No. 7, to (he base of tlie growth. 

If this fails, then surround the sldn round the wart with a 
thin layer of vaseline and apply by means of a probe, first 
pure carbolic acid, and then strong nitric acid to the wart. 
It will then fizzle away. 

A larger wart mny he snijiped off by the scissors and after 
a little pressure to stop immediate bleeding its base may be 
treated ns described above. 



CHAPTER XI 

AFFECTIONS OP THE EYE AND EYELIDS 

Foreign Boflies in the Eye, Tbeise can often be removed 
by means of the corner of a handkerchief, a camers-hair 
brush, or a feather. In cases where removal is difficult, if 
the lo<ver lid be drawn down, the foreign body may often be- 
gently stroked down on to it from the eyeball and then along 
the inner surface of the lid to the inner angle of the eye, and 
there removed. These parts are less sensitive to the eye- 
ball and so less discomfort is caused. 

It is often possible to remove a foreign body from one’s 
own eye by the aid of a mirror or polished s^irfaoe such as the 
inner case of a silver watch, 

By raising the upper lid and drawing it down over the lower 
lid, and allowing the lids to separate themselves, a foreign 
body may be dislodged and removed, Opening and shutt- 
ing the eyes under water is often effective also. Blowing the 
nose vigorously sometimes assists removal. 

Frequently the foreign body is lodged under the upper 
lid, where it can be felt by patient, To remove it the eyelid 
must be turned inside out. This is done by pladng a blunt 
knitting-needle or a match on the middle of the eyelid hori- 
zontally, seizing the lashes with the hngers, telling ^ patient' 
to look towards his feet, and then turning the lid back over 
the match. This will expose the inner surface of the lid, 
when the foreign body will be seen and can be removed. 
No harm can be done by this proceeding with ordinary care,, 
and it may save patient hours of suffering. 

Foreign Bodies in the Cornea. Sometimes sharp particles,, 
such as chips of iron from the bai* of a tonga in India,, 
become embedded in the clear central part of the eye (cor- 
nea), At first the discomfort is felt chiefly on opening or 
shutting the eyes. On careful examination in a good light,, 
a small particle may be seen lying in the clear substance of* 
the cornea. The use of a magnifying-glass makes the exami- 
nation easier. Such cases should wherever possible be treat- 
ed by a surgeon. It is not advisable for lay persons to attempt* 
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removal of the foreign body, as tlicy may damage perma- 
nently the delicate cornea by so doing. 

Where no surgeon is available, put one drop of pantocaine 
lotion (Prescription No. 100) into the eye. Wait two minutes 
and then touch the body wtli a piece of clean blotting-paper. 
This may effect removal if, as is sometimes the case, it is only 
very lightly embedded in the cornea. The touching must 
be done very gently to avoid damaging the cornea. Relief 
from the discomfort will bo afforded by the pantocaine, but 
it must not be repeated for this purpose, as it damages the 
cornea. 

If removal is not effected by this simple proceeding, no- 
thing further should bo attempted. After a day or two the 
particle will become loose and probably come out of itself. 

Meanwhile the eye should he bathed with boracic lotion 
(Prescription No, 93) twice a day and the cyo kept closed ^rith 
a pad, secured by n bandage. A small quantity of ointment 
of yellow oxide of mercury 1 per cent, (Px-cscripfion No. 95) 
should be applied at night. This should be continued lor a 
day or two after the foreign body has come out or been re- 
moved. 

Injuries to the Eyeball. The eye may he damaged 
by a blow. This frequently happens during games in which 
a ball is used. A wound may be caused requiring, obviously, 
immediate surgical attention, but more commonly little or 
nothing wrong with the eye is seen. The sight may appear 
blurred. In many cases the eye is simply suffering from 
concussion due to the force of the blow’, and in a few days or 
less will recover perfectly. It must nhvays bo remembered, 
however, that if the blow' has been a severe one some damage 
may have been done to tlio delicate structures in the interior 
of the eyeball. This is especially liable to he the case if the 
sight is very blurred and there is pain in the eye. In all such 
cases, therefore, it is advisable that the patient should lie 
down for the rest of the day and apply a handkerchief dipped 
from time to time in cold water, to the eye. If there is any 
tendency to bleeding inside the eye this will arrest it. If 
the sight is dim the next day, the eyes should not be ii.sed, 
and protected from light. If tlio dimness of vision does not 
clear up in a few days some damage has probably been done 
to the interior of the eye. In such cases of injury it is always 
advisable, therefore, to seek medical advice early, to ascertain 
the extent of the injury. If none is obtainable the eyes should 
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be rested and the sound eye not used for fine work or read- 
ing* till a month has passed : if then it causes pain in the other 
eye, reading must be discontinued for a further period. 

Affections o! the Eyelids. Sip [hordeolum]. A stye 
is caused by inflammation occurring in one of the small glands 
of the eyelids. A red spot appears on the margin of the 
lid ; at first it may only irritate a httle, but later becomes 
painful. In severe cases the whole lid becomes swollen. 
It should be frequently fomented with hot water, permitted 
to come to a * head/ and then pricked with a sterile lancet 
or needle, If an eyelash groove from the centre of the stye, 
the hair should be pulled out with pincers. This may eva- 
cuate the matter and save pricking the stye. Hot fomenta- 
tions should again be applied. If the patient has several 
styes in succession, especially if they are associated wth 
pimples or boils, it indicates a poor state of health or an error 
of refraction requiring spectacles. The general health ^ in 
such cases may re([uire attention. Constipation, if it exists, 
must be counteracted. A tonic containing iron is often 
useful (Prescription No. 52), The vision should be tested 
by an eye specialist. ^ , 

Sore Eyelids or Blepharitis. Acute inflamination of 
the eyelids may be caused by any of the causes which lead to 
inflammation elsewhere in the body, such as erysipelas, and 
should he treated according to the cause. Bites of msec 
such as the mosquito frequently cause a great ” 

lids, BO that the patient cannot open his eye. Tins usuaUy 
clears up in a day or two without any treatment. An appli- 
cation on a piece of lint of Prescription No. 94 
reducing the swelling and di.scomfort. The hnt shou d 
again dipped into the lotion when it ceases to be moist and 
should not be covered, except by a single turn of bandage o 
secure it, as constant evaporation of the lotion is bene cia . 

Chronic Mammation of the lid. Various 
met with, the simplest of which is simple redness of the M 
margin due to exposure to heat, as in the case of cooks, or u 
to excessive smoldng, bad atmosphere, etc. It is often due to 
defective eyesight, especially in children of school ^e. it 
may be due to parasites such as the ‘ crab louse, 
close examination may be seen, or its eggs may be 
attached to the roots of the lashes. Chrome ophthalmm 
(sec p. 409) and defective general health may also cause this 
con(ition. 
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Apart from simplo redness of the lid margins mentioned 
two chief forms are common. In one of tlicse, the ‘ scaly * 
form, small wliito scales like dandruff accumulate among 
the lashes ; in the other, the * ulcerative * form, j^ollow crusts 
glue the lashes together. On removing tlie crusts, small 
ulcers which bleed easily arc seen around the roots of the 
Inslics. Tlie lashes in both forms become loose and fall out. 
In the ' ulcerative ’ form they arc often not replaced, causing 
•disfigurement, 

Trcaltnenf, Tlie same treatment is required in both 
forms, but must be more thoroughly and energetically carried 
out in the ulcerative form. 

Tlio scales or crusts must first bo removed by washing 
with bicarbonate of soda and wann water, a tenspoonful to 
half a pint. The crusts, being softened by the washing and 
lotion, can now bo gently rubbed off by means of a small 
piece of cotton-wool. Yellow ointment (Proscription No. 
95) should be now w'cll rubbed into the surface pre- 
viously covered by scales or crusts, for several minutes. The 
weakest ointment may be tried first and if not effective 
the stronger one should be used. In more severe cases, or 
if above treatment docs not suffice, the raw surfaces left 
after removing the crusts (ulcers) .should be w'cll painted 
with a solution of protargol the sirenglh of which should 
be 10 to 15 per cent. 

The general health should be attended to in all eases. 
The sight should be examined by an oculist if possible. If 
lice are the cause of the condition, rub blue ointment (un- 
^entum hydrargjTi dilutum) or sulphur ointment into the 
Kd margins twice a day. 

Watery %e, or Overflow of Tears (Epiphora). Tlicrc 
IB a communication between the eyes and the interior of the 
nose by what is knorni as the lachrymal sac and duct, the 
minute entrance to which (puncta lachrymalia) may be seen 
at the inner corners of the eyelids. Tlie duct conveys the 
tears from the surface of. the eye to the interior of the nose, 
and if the pssage be blocked, wnteiy e^^c results. Blocking 
of the duct is frequently caused by an eyelash, but may be due 
to dirt, small chalky concretions, or masses of fungi. The 
opening may be closed by the contraction of a wound. Watery 
•eye may also be caused by displacement of the punctum lochry- 
mole, owing to facial paralysis or blepharitis. In old age 
“the lower lid becomes flabby and by falling down exposes the 
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orifice of tlie duct to cold, which produces congestion and 
also by altering its position, prevent its receiving the tears. 

Very rarely the punctum lachrymale is absent at birth. 
Newly bom children occasionally have watery eye owing to 
blocking of the tear passages by epithelial cells, which should 


Watery eye must be treated with reference to the cause. 
If a hair can be seen noth a magnifying-glass in the inner 
comer of the eye in one of the puncta lachrymalia, it must 
be picked out mth a forceps. The other conditions require 
surgical treatment, but astringent drops (Prescription No. 
or 90) will afford temporary relief, 

In cases where the * watery eye ’ is caused by a permanent 
blocking of the duct into the nose, inflammation sometimes 
takes place inside the lachrymal sac, and a painful swelling 
forms just below the inner comer of the eye. This may sub- 
side, or matter may form, giving nse to an abscess. Fomen- 
tation with hot water may relieve the inflammation and avert 
an abscess. If it does not, surgical treatment is requiredi 
If, therefore, there is reason to suspect blocking of the 
duct, medical advice should be sought. 

Ophtnalmia (Conjunctivitis). This term implies inflam- 
mation of the membrane (conjunctiva) covering the eye 
or lining the eyelids. There are several varieties, In mild 
cases the inflammation may not extend beyond the surface 
of the white of the eye, which is injected ^vith red vessels, 
running in different directions and not straight from the 
centre towards the circumference as described under Iritis. 
There is a smarting feeling as if sand or grit wei'e in the eye. 
There is intolerance of fight, and the eye is watery and weak. 
In the case of children, if the attack is moderately severe it 
is kept obstinately shut. There is Bbo pain in the forehead 
or head generally. There is a ‘discharge’ from the eye, 
at first clear and thin, but afterwards thicker and of a yellow- 
ish-white colour. During sleep this discharge collects at the 
edges of the lids and dries there, gluing together the eye- 
lashes. One or both eyes may he affected ; one eye is often 
affected first and the other cAerwards if proper care is not 
taken to protect the healthy eye. 

In all cases, but especially if there is a discharge from 
the affected eye, the healthy eye should never be touched 
with anything that has been in contact with the affected 
oye, in order to avoid spreading the infection if the disease is 
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due to micro-organisms. After touching the affected eye, 
patient should cleanse his hands and dip them in an antisep- 
tic lotion (PreBoription No. 18, diluted with four parts of 
water). 

The severer forms of this disease are caused by micro- 
organisms which get into the eye. It is very common in 
children, and is often brought about by contact with older 
cliildren suffering from the disease or by children using a 
common toAvel. Foreign bodies, burning acid, ammonia, 
cold, straining at fine work, stings, exposure to irritant 
smoke or gas, and alcoholic excess also cause it. 

In the East it must always be remembered that trachoma 
which is described later in this chapter, often commences 
as simple ophthalmia. It is particularly necessary, therefore, 
in all cases of ophthalmia in the East to guard against spread- 
ing the disease to others. Each person affected with ophthal- 
mia, tlierefore, should have a separate towel, soap, water, 
and washing'basiri. 

The Bo^'ercr forms of tho disease at first sight may appear 
like the purulent form to bo described later, but may be 
distinguished from it often by the fact that in tho simple 
form the yellow ‘matter* collects chiefly in the eyelashes 
and in the corners of the eyes, but when the eye is opened 
yellow matter does not pour out from the eye, as is tho case 
in the true purulent form. 

Trealimnt. Patient should wear a shade of dark-tinted 
glass if there is intolerance of light, but should not bo kept 
shut up in a dark room, as is often done. Light is unfavour- 
able to the growth of micro-organisms, which cause many 
forms of eye disease, and tends to help tho healing process. 
If the light is not too powerful, as in the East at certain times 
in the day, patient should be allowed to go out of doors as 
soon as he can comfortably do so. It should be particularly 
noted that neither in this nor in any kind of ophthalmia 
(conjunctivitis) should the affected eye be closed with a pad 
and bandage. This stops the discharge from coming out, 
and by doing so may cause serious damage. 

In the mild forms where there is not much discharge and 
the eyes are not veiy painful, bathing the eye with equal 
paits of boracic lotion (Pre.scription No. 93) and water tkee 
or four times a day will usually be sufficient to remove the 
trouble. It may be noted here that in the absence of distilled 
water, which is preferable on account of its freedom from 
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^ssolved impurities ■wkich may irritate the eye, rain-water, if 
clean, is preferable to tap or well-water. It should be filtered 
and boiled before use. 

If there is much discharge, especially if it is yellow in 
colour, the eye should be well washed out three to six times 
a day according to the severity of the case with magnesium 
sulphate lotion (Prescription No. 101). This washmg out 
is best done by means of an irrigator or undine, procurable 
from a chemist, or a tea-pot or kettle with a narrow spout. 
Plenty of fluid should be used, as the mechanical cleansing 
by the fluid is of great importance. For convenience the 
patient should lie supine on a form with the head slightly over 
the edge. The operator holds the lids open ^vith the fingers 
of the left hand and directs the stream from a height of 6 to 
12 inches. 

If the eyeb'ds are swollen, red and painful they should 
be fomented as well, twice or thiice a day. 

The lids should be anointed each night with ohloretone 
ointment (Prescription No. 102) to prevent their sticking 
together ; if they adhere, they should not be forced apart 
but should be bathed till they separate. 

A purgative should be given (Prescription No. 62) if the 
bowels are confined. 

A chronic form of ophthalmia is often kept up, especially 
in those who use their e 5 "es for much reading or fine work, 
by eye-strain, due to defective sight. The provision of 
suitable glasses will remedy this. 

Purulent Ophthalmia (Conjunotivitis). This is a con- 
dition which demands immediate and careful treatment. 
It results from the introduction of virulent micro-organisms 
into the eye. A very dangerous form of this disease results 
from the discharge passed in gonorrhoea, being introduced 
into the eye. A gonorrhoea patient may infect his own eye, 
or infection may be caused by using a towel which has been 
previously used by such a patient. It may be contracted by 
infants from the mother during labour. It is highly conta- 
gious, and the nurse should always thoroughly cleanse her 
hands and disinfect them in antiseptic lotion (Prescription 
No. 18, diluted with four times its bulk of water) after handling 
the case. The inflammation is very severe ; the ‘ whites ’ 
of the eye may become so swollen that the middle, clear part 
of the eye (cornea) is almost hidden (chemosis). The dis- 
charge contains a great deal of yellow ‘matter’ (pus). In 
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some cnspB ilm inUnirnnation may spread lo the deep part^ 
of the eyo and the eye may lo lost (pa«*ow/i/teWn). 

Trcatmmf, To prevent tliis disease llic eves of infants 
sliould be n'cll nvashed nilh boracic lotion (Prescription No, 
93), and if there is llic slightest suspicion that the mother 
may have had n vaginal discharge nt the time of birth one 
drop of nitrate of rtlver lotion {Prescription No. 98) should 
be dropped into each eye. This disenso necouiils for a very 
large proportion of all blind people in Europe. Tlic use of 
the above remedies will prevent it and cannot in any w'oy 
injure the eyes. If only one eye is affected, the other eye 
should be protected by being covered with n watch-glass 
fixed between two pieces of sticking-plaster and stuck over 
the eye. A small piece of rubber tubing should bo fixed 
beneath the wntcli glass at the lower and outer part, This 
is to allow of ventilation, and is particularly necessary in a 
hot climate, If not done Iho eye cannot bo properly observ- 
ed and the glass becomes ha/.y, and the eye also becomes irri- 
tated. Except at this part the eye should he completely 
sealed off. The plaster must ho constantly looked at to see 
that it docs not get loose, lo avoid any discharge gelling 
under it, Penjons looking after the patient must be very 
careful to avoid any of the discharge getting into their eyes, 
and sho\ilrl wear special largo glassc.s to prevent this. It is 
essential to wash away the discharge from the interior of the 
eye. Potassium -permanganate lotion (Prescription No. 19, 
diluted with ten times its bulk of boiled water) or magnesium 
Eulplintc lotion (Prescription No. 101) slmuld bo used for this 
purpose. The crashing is best done ns described in previous 
section. The syringing must bo done very gently to avoid 
damaging the front of tho eyo (cornea), which may be very 
much softened. The iiTigation must bo done every two hours 
by day and every four hours by night. Tho lids should bo 
held open so that tho fluid can get into tho eye, but in doing 
so the greatest care must bo taken to avoid force, as the 
cornea may thereby bo damaged. If this happens serious 
damage to the sight or loss of tho eye may result. After 
each irrigation a few drops of argyrol solution. (Prescrip- 
tion No. 103) or silver solution (Prescription No. 98) 
should be dropped into tho oyo and the lids sliould be 
well anointed with 1 per cent, yellow oxide ointment (Pres- 
cription No. 95) or chlorotono ointment (Prescription No. 
102) to prevent their sticking together. In applying any 
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form 01 lotion to the eye, the lower lid should be drawn down 
and the lotion dropped into the eye, preferably by means 
of a glass medicine-dropper. If not obtainable, a fountain- 
pen fiSier or a quill may be used. They should be placed 
for a short time in boiling water before use. A clean piece of 
cotton-wool also may be used ; it should be soaked in the 
lotion and then the lotion may be squeezed out, a drop at a 
time. For the relief of pain apply hot fomentations 
frequently. If they do not give relief, a piece of lint dipped 
in ice-water may be used. The dressing should be laid over 
the eye and secm'ed by a very loose bandage, so as to allow 
the (hscharge to pass ouc of the eye. Hot applications are 
preferable to cold, as cold tends to devitalise the tissues and 
interfere -vvith nature’s process of healing. The patient should 
be kept in bed. The head of bed should be away from the 
light and both eyes should be protected from light by a 
shade. The bowels should be kept open (Prescription No. 27 
or 62). It may be necessary to give a sleeping draught if 
patient is very restless (Prescription No. 29k 

The strength should be maintained by plenty of good 
and easily digested food and by tonics if required (Pres- 
cription No. 62), 

When the acute stage has passed off a few drops of a 15 
per cent, solution of protargol should be dropped into the 
eye twice daily till the discharge ceases. After that astringent 
^ops (Prescription No. 90) should be used. 

This being a very dangerous disease, a doctor must always 
be called in early if possible. 

Granular Ophthalmia or Trachoma. This is often called 
‘ granular lids ’ in the East, but the name should be 
avoided as all cases popularly called granular lids are not 
true trachoma. Many axe only chronic ophthalmia of a 
simple nature, whereas trachoma is a v^-ery serious disease, 
on account of the difSculty in curing it and the loss of sight 
which often follows it. True trachoma is characterised by 
the formation of granular bodies, resembling minute sago 
grains, in the inner surface of the eyelids. After a time the 
disease may spread to the front of the eye (cornea). The 
sight of the eye is then affected omng to the formation of blood- 
vessels and opacities in the clear substance of the cornea. 
Ulcers frequently form [m p. 411) and the sight of the eye 
is frequently permanently damaged, or the eye may be lost. 
This disease is very common in the East, and is one of the 
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chief causes of blindness there. It is contagious and runs 
throu^ whole families. If a peraon in the East has a dis- 
charge from the eye which does not yield to the treafcmeDfc 
described under Simple Ophthalmia, he should be suspicious 
of its being trachoma and consult a suigeon. The treatment 
of trachoma conasts in the application of caustics and other 
means, which cannot be carried out by the patient himself, 
or by a lay person, without special instruction. 

Phlyctenular OphUmia (Phlyctenular Coujunciivitis). 
In this form of ophthalmia one or more smaD, round, 
grey or yellow nodules are seen in the conjunctiva just 
outside the clear margin of the cornea, They are raised 
above the level of the rest of the conjunctiva, or what is 
commonly called the ^ white* of the eye. This disease is 
most common in young children, especially in delicate children, 
It is frequently associated with kberculous enlargement of 
the glands of tk neck. If the condition has lasted some time 
there is great intolerance of light and the eyes are kept tightly 
closed. This renders treatment difficult at home, and there- 
fore medical advice should be son^t. If medical treatment 
be not obtainable the eye should be bathed frequently with 
warm boracie lotion (Pm*tcription Eo. 93). A .small piece of 
yellow oxide of mercury ointment two percent. (Proscription 
IIo. 95) as large as a hemp-seed should be taken up on the 
tip of a clean foger and placed on the inner surface of the lower 
lid, which should be drawn down and turned out by the other 
hand. The upper lid should then be gently rubbed over the 
eyeball with the tip of a finger for two or three minutes. This 
should be done tudce or thrice a day. To cany out the appli- 
cation of the ointment, it may be necessary to sit down and 
fix the child’s head firmly between the knees, while a second 
person, sitting opposite, supports the child’s body on his lap 
and holds the hands. 

The general health of the child must at the same time 
be attended to Cod liver oil in the form of emuIsioD may be 
given three times a day (Proscription No. 47.) 

jllngular Ophthalmia (Angular Conjimctivitis). In this 
disease the margins of the lids, especially at the inner and 
outer angles of the eye, are reddened moist and pasty and may 
appear scurfy if the disease has lasted some time. If not 
treated the disease may last for months or years, It is due 
to a special micro-organism, and can be cured by bathing the 
eyes first with boracic lotion (Prescription No. 93) and than 
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■ dropping in zinc lotion (Prescription No. 90) four or five drops 
twco daily. 

Ulceis o£ the Cornea, or clear central part of the Eye. 
[Commonly called the coloured part (blue, brown hazel, 
etc.), the colour being due to the iris which lies behind 
the clear cornea and is seen through it.] The.se may result 
from an injury, neglected ophthalmia, and other causes. 
They are common in phlyctenular and granular ophthal- 
mia. The ‘ white ’ of the eye presents more or less the 
injected appearance described in simple ophthalmia, but in 
addition, if the ulcer has lasted some time, one or 
more red vessels may be seen stretching from the margin 
towards the centre of the cornea, in some part of which 
a small, rough-looking, white spot (an ulcer) will be discovered. 
Tliis spot will contrast marketUy with the clear polished glass- 
like surface of the cornea round it. The patient often feels 
a pricking sensation as though there were a piece of grit in 
the eye. There is also much intolerance of light (photo- 
phobia) and w'atering of the eye. In bad cases several of these 
spots may form. If the case proceeds favourably, the white 
of the eye loses its injected appearance, the red vessel or vessels 
in the cornea disappear, and the ulcer heals, often leaving a 
scar seen as a white film, which may or may not disappear 
in time. When the disease does not progress favourably 
it may lead to further damage to the eye : eventually leav- 
ing a larger film in the cornea (opacityl interfering very much 
with the sight. In still more severe cases the cornea is con- 
verted into a white mass of scar tissue and the person cannot 
see at all. In some cases the ulcer may make its way tlirough 
the cornea, and a hole is made tlmough which the iris pro- 
trudes. As a further result, cataract, or inflammation, lead- 
ing to a loss of the whole eye, may result. It is neoessar^f, 
therefore, that ulcers of the cornea should be treated with 
great care. 

If the ulcer is the result of one of the ophthalmias above 
noted, the treatment for the particular ophthalmia must 
be carried out in addition to special measures for the relief 
of the ulcer. 

Treatment, In any case of ulceration hot fomentations 
afford relief and should be applied several times a day. The 
eye will stand a considerable amount of moist heat. The 
patient may be kept in a slightly darkened room while there 
are symptoms of photophobia. Frequent irrigation with 

p 2 
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m^’gDesiura sulphate lotion (Prescription No. 101) in m 
bath (Prescription No. 96) is an elTective method of treat- 
ment in any form of' ulceration. The washing may be carried 
out very frequently during the day, the oftener the better. 

Atropine is most useful in ulceration of the cornea but 
should not be used except under the directions of a doctor, 
as it provokes glaucoma in certain cases. The dilatation 
of the pupil and rest for the eye produced by atropine is so 
valuable in comeal ulceration that if a doctor is not available 
homatropine ointment (Prescription No. 99) may be used. 
If the pupil is small and irregular this is more necessary until 
the pupil dilates. In cases of bad ulceration however it is 
important to see a doctor and get advice as to the use of atro- 
pine. 

Unless there is much discharge from the conjunctiva the 
eye should be kept bandaged. A small piece of yellow oxide 
of mercury ointment (Prescription No, 95) may be placed 
between the lids before covering the eye with a piece of lint, 
a pad of wool and a bandage, 

As the ulcer heals the dread of light and profuse secretion 
of tears will diminish. The hot fomentations may then be 
discontinued, but the frequent washing should be persisted 
in. When the ulcer is covered with smooth epithelium gentle 
massage at the time of putting in the yellow oxide ointment 
will accelerate the clearing of the opacity. During the 
course of treatment it is always well to put an ointment into 
the eye when the patient retires to bed. 

Iritis. This term signifies inflammation of the iris, or 
that part of the internal eye in which the dark round ring of 
the pupil is situated. Its colour determinas the colour of the 
eye. In this disease, while the minute blood vessels in the 
white of the eye immediately surrounding the cornea are 
injected, the cornea itself is clear. Through the cornea can 
be seen the iris, which after a time tends to become discoloured, 
turning greyish if naturally dark, greenish it naturally blue. 
The pupil tends to be contracted and sometimes becomes 
adherent to the lens behind it at various points. It is then 
no longer circular but irregular. It may become blocked up 
by a yellowish exudate. In some cases a yellow deposit forms 
and collects in the lower and front part of the eye behind 
the cornea (hypopyonl, The symptoms of iritis are pain, 
often of a neuralgic character, both in the eye and in the 
bone around the eye, intolerance of light, and dimness of 
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TisioD, The uauses of iritis are ; injuries, gonorriicBa, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, gout, and rheumatism. Iritis also occurs with- 
'out obvious cause in people who are in a poor state of health. 
A chronic form may be associated with infection of the teeth 
and tonsils. 

The chief danger of iritis is the liability to fixation of the 
pupil by adhesions. This may cause serious permanent damage 
to the eye. Dilatation of the pupil with atropine will prevent 
this. 

Tmimeni. The eye should be protected from light by 
a pad and bandage. The intolerance to light may be relieved 
by dartoning the room, Hot fomentations should be applied 
frequently. The patient may be given aspirin (10 grains) 
thrice daily and the bowels should be freely opened 
’with Prescription No. 65 or 92 at night on two or three 
occasions at intervals followed next morning by a saline 
purge (Prescription No. 27) or a seidlitz powder. Atropine 
is essential in the treatment of iritis if adhesions between the 
iris and other structures are to be prevented, but as mentioned 
before it is sometimes dangerous to use atropine owing to the 
risk of producing glaucoma. If no doctor is available and the 
eye is soft and the pupil irregular and immobile the risk of 
giving atropine ointment may be taken. Should it give relief 
it may be persisted with, but should it cause a great increase 
of the pain it must be stopped. It may be obtained from any 
Oovemment dispensary or chemist with directions for use. 
Atropine not only prevents adhesions, but it also puts the 
internal muscles of the eye at rest and relieves pain ; hence 
its value, In cases with adhesions in which the pupil does 
not dilate properly but is seen to be irregular, merouiy may 
be given internally (hydrargyrum cum creta 2 grains, twice 
a as a powder or Prescription No. 92) in addition to the 
local treatment. 

Iritis being a serious disease, medical advice should always 
be sought eaily. It is very important to determine the cause 
in each case. If medical advice cannot be obtained and there 
IS reason to believe the disease is caused by gonorrhoea, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, or any of the causes mentioned it is absolutely 
necessary that the general treatment of these conditions (q.v.) 
should be carried out at the same time as the local treatment 
described. 

Glaucoma. This is a disease in which the pressure inside 
the eyeball becomes hi^er than normal. This tends, if not 
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relieved, to destroy the nerve of eight and cause incurable blind- 
ness. The syraptoTOS are attochs of dimness of vision. Tlie 
patient sees things but dimly as through a mist. This may last 
from a few hours to a day or two. Headache in back of head 
and perliaps vomiting may accompany the dimness. The sight 
may then become all riglit again and remain so for some days 
or months, but another attack sooner or later will occur. 
Sometimes the patient sees bright flashes of light, or coloured 
halos round lights. After one or two nttneks of dimness of 
vision the sight is usually found to bo more or less damaged. 
There is a diminution of the field of vision ns if a cloud obscured 
some portion of it. In some cases, after tlio above-described 
symptoms have Instcrl for a time, the patient raa}' be seized 
with severe pain in tlie eye or with neuralgic Iieadaclie, usually 
worse on one side than the other. 

These symptoms may also eomo on at oneo ^^•lthoat any 
of the symptoms first mentioned. Tlie cases in which there 
is no pain or only slight headache may bo called the ‘ simple * 
form, those in whicli there is Fovere pain the * acute * form. 

TmimeTii. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
glaucoma is a nio.st dangerous disease, and that if medical 
advice is not sought at onco in the acute form, the sight of the 
eye may bo lost permanently jn a single day. If, therefore, 
there is a suspicion of acute glaucoma, seek medical advice 
instantly. The quiet form is equally deadly as regards its 
power of destroying the sight, and advice must- always be sought 
early, though there is not the Fame vital necessity of seeldng 
it at once ns in acute glaucoma. If no medical advice is avail- 
able, or pending its arrival, in the simple form two drops of 
eserine lotion f Prescription ^[o. ^*1) should ho dropped into 
the eye t\vice a day till the pupil is about as small as a No. 6 
shot or the symptoms are relieved, and onco a day afterwards 
till medical advice can be obtained. The instillation of the 
lotion may cause an uncomfortable feeling in the eye for a 
time, but this must be expected. It can never do any harm 
in a doubtful case and should be used. It will keep the eye 
in a safe condition till advice can be obtained. In the acute 
form three drops of eserine lotion (Prescription No. 97) should 
be dropped into the eye every half an hour, and the eye bathed 
with hot water till the pain is relieved and the pupil gets 
small. After that eserine lotion can be used every four hours 
till the eye quiets down and loses its redness. Eserine lotion 
should then be used once a day to keep the pupil small, till 
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medical advice can be obtained. In the acute form ibe 
patient must bo kept absolutely at rest in bed till tbe acute 
symptoms pass off. A purge (Prescription No. 27) should be 
given and repeated next day. In the simple form the patient 
should keep quiet and avoid exposure to sun or wind, but the 
room must not be darkened, He need not remain in bed, 
but should not read or do any fine work. 

Cataract. This condition is caused by the lens of the 
eye becoming more or less opaque, so that light can no longer 
pass through it normally into the eye, This causes inter- 
ference with vision, the amount of which varies according to 
the degree of opacity of the lens. The lens is a clear structure 
resembling glass, situated behind the central circular opening 
in the iris, called the pupil. In the healthy eye it cannot 
be seen and the pupil looks black. When the cataract is fairly 
advanced it can usually be seen through the pupil giving the 
latter a white or bluish-white colour. It must not be con- 
fused with the white scar left by a corneal ulcer (see p. 411). 
This is situated in the clear glass-like cornea, whereas the 
cataract lies deeper behind the pupil Cataract may be present 
at birth or may develop later in life. It is most common in 
old people. Occasionally it is caused by an injuiy to the 
eye. 

In the early stages of the disease nothing wrong can be 
seen on looking at the eye. If, however, an elderly person 
whose glasses previously suited him finds he cannot get a pair 
which suit him, that he sees better with weaker glasses, or 
that he sees best in twilight or with his back to the light, 
cataract should be suspected. Cataract is considered by the 
general public as a very terrible disease, but as a matter of 
fact glaucoma and other diseases are far more dangerous. 
Cataract can be cured in almost every case by an operation, 
whereas glaucoma and other diseases, if neglected, destroy 
the sight entirely. Many surgeons allow the cataract to ripen 
before operating. This means the patient must wait a vary- 
ing time, from six months to, in some cases several years. 
A warning here is necesssary. The process of ripening of the 
cataract is entirely free from pain or discomfort of any kind 
in the eye. If any pain or discomfort arises the patient 
should at once seek medical advice, as in some oases glaucoma 
{see p. 413) supervenes in a ripening cataract, If this should 
happen and not be recognised, the optic nerve will be damaged 
and the operation for cataract will fail to restore the sight. 
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Further, a quiet, insidious form of glaucoma is often Ihougiifr 
by a patient who has not sought advice to bo cataract, and he 
waits, hoping to have it removed when ripe. AVhen ho seehs 
advice it is only to be told it is too late and that the sight 
is lost. This is exceedingly common among tho uneducated 
masses in India. To avoid this, in all cases of failing .*!ighL 
medical advice should be sought early to determine tha 
cause. 

Spots before the Eyes (Muscae Volitantes). People some* 
times see black specks or branching lines before the eyes. 
The specks often appear to move, passing usually from 
above downwards. They are especially visible when 
looking at a white surface or the sky, They often cause- 
considerable an.\iety, as the patient thinks they indicate serious 
eye disease, but this is not so. A purge (Prescription 
No. 62 ) occasionally and a reduction in the amount of food 
together until regular exercise may remove tho trouble. 
Occasionally such spots are associated untb actual disease of 
the eye. In this case the spots will bo more constantly seen, 
whereas the others vary very much from time to time. A 
single spot may also appear, which is always seen in a certain 
position. This may indicate breaking of a small blood- 
vessel in the eye or some local disease of the retina. In all 
these conditions, if the sight is any way diminished it 
increases the probability of there being some actual disease of 
the eye. In such cases medical advice should be sought. 

Balls of light, siig-zag lines, and other appearances com- 
monly precede an attack of ‘sick headache* or migraine. 
Occasionally flashes of light arc a symptom of early glaucoiufiu 
Affections of the Nerve of the Eye (Optic Nerve). Tlie 
optic nerve and its expansion in the retina are subject 
to various maladies. Tho ophthalmoscope has enabled 
surgeons to differentiate the nervous adeetions of the eye, which 
are now variously designated in accordance mth the appear- 
ances discovered by ophthalmoscopic examination. 

Affections of the nerve of the eye may he caused by syphihs, 
diabetes, albuminuria, tubercle, severe hoemorrhages, malaria, 
and tumour? of the brain. The nerve may aL®o be implicated 
in inflammation starting in the eye, or in the nerve or its cover- 
ing behind the eye. Exposure to bright light, such as looking 
at an eclipse of the sun with the naked eye, may also cause 
damage to the neiwe of the eye. 

Symptoms which may be expected are : dimness of vision. 
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•distorted vision, sparks or flashes of light, nariwing of the 
field of vision, perhaps loss of portions of the field as if by a 
•cloud in front, and sometimes night•blindne^s3. Any such 
symptoms demand early professional advice. In the mean 
time the eyes should be rested as much as possible ; they 
should be protected from bright light, and any general malady 
should be treated. 

There is a special form of affection of the optic nerve 
-caused by the excessive use of tobacco. The patient notices 
that his sight is getting worse, and this is more marked in tho 
daytime or in a bright light. He finds that, though glasses may 
help a little in some cases, he cannot find a glass with which 
he can gee as well as he did before. If the patient looks straight 
at a small red or green patch it may appear to him colourless, 
whereas if he moved it about before bis eye it may appear 
-coloured. The size of the patch should be not larger than a 
pin^s head. This condition is called tobacco amblyopia. 
Individuals vary very much in their susceptibility to tobacco. 
The presence of diabetes or the use of alcohol predisposes 
to this condition. Usually it is met with only in fairly heavy 
smokers or people who chew tobacco a good deal. 

' The only i'emedy is to give up at once the use of tobacco. 
It must be absolutely given up. The use of even what is to 
the patient a ridiculously small amount is enough to keep up 
the condition. Alcohol, if taken, should be given up also, 
It must be noted that the disuse of tobacco will almost in- 
variably effect a cure if the disease occurs for the first time, 
Patients, when they are cured, should never return again to 
the use of tobacco, as they are very liable to get another attack, 
A second attack may cause serious permanent damage to the 
right. 

Poisons such as lead and carbon disulphide, used in India- 
rubber works, may also cause disease of the optic nerve. 
Wood spirit is particularly dangerous, 

Defective Eyesight It has been pointed out in the 
course of this chapter that defective vision is a symptom of 
many eye diseases. Apart from these, there are several con- 
ditions in which the sight of the eye is not normal, ^formally 
the eyeball is of a certain length, and the different parts of 
the eye— the cornea, lens, &c.— so act on the light entering 
the eye as to focus the rays correctly on the retina. This 
focussing apparatus is a necessity for the ^woduction of dis- 
tinct vision. Under certain conditions the structure of the 
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eye may be bo altered that light is not under all conditions 
accurately focussed on the retina, Tin’s gives rise to defective 
sight. Four chief varieties are common. 

Short Sight (Blyopia). In this condition a person can 
see objects near to the eyes, but distant objects are seen 
indistinctly or not seen at all, according to the degree of short 
sight. If a child says he cannot read the witing on the 
blackboard at school, and if he holds his boolt closer than is 
usual to the eyes whilst reading, ho probably has short sight. 
The condition if neglected gets wome, and the sight may be 
permanently damaged. Liability to short siglit is often 
he^edita^J^ and parents who are short-sighted should be on 
the look-out for it in their children. 

TmtmnL Proper glasses of the concave variety are 
rei]uired. In cases of short sight in young people an oculist 
should always be consulted, as it is usually necessaiy to 
examine the eye under the influence of atropine. By this means 
the tendency of the patient to choose glasses which are too 
strong, and which therefore injure the sight, can he eliminated. 
A short-sighted child should only be allowed to read in a good 
light and not allowed to hold the book too close to the eye. 
li the short sight con be prevented, as it possibly can be, 
from increasing till the child is grown up, there is then little 
danger of its getting worse. If the eonditaon is not treated 
the short sight may get steadily worse and permanent 
damage to the eye may also result. 

Hiypermetropia. This is often wrongly called 'long 
sight ' by the laity, The error arose because in this disease 
there is trouble in reacting or in doing fine work, whereas 
the jiatient sees distant objects quite well. He does not, 
however, in the most favourable case see them better than a 
peison wth normal sight, but usually sees them less distinctly. 

In sli^t cases the only complaint often is that the eyes 
get tired after reading for some time, or that after reading for 
a time the print becomes blurred. Headache also may be 
caused by much reading or close work. In worse cases the 
patient will not be able to see very fine print, and his distance 
vision may be affected. A patient may have had hyper- 
metropia for years and not be aware of it. This is because 
under favourable conditions the internal muscle of the eye 
in able to counteract it, but if the conditions are unfavourable 
it can no longer do so and the defect becomes apparent. 
Hypermetropia, therefore, may only be noticed when a patient 
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passes the age of thirty to thirty-five, or if he has much work 
to do, as in studying for an examination, or after an 
illness. 

TreatmnL The remedy is the use of suitable glasses of 
the convex \'nriety. In slight oases it is sufflcient to wear 
them only for reading, in other cases it may be necessary to 
wear them constantly. 

Astigmatism, This condition often causes great dis- 
comfort. The symptoms are the same as those of hyper- 
inetropia, just described, but pain in the eyes and headache 
are more frequent. 

Treatment The use of proper glasses of the cylindrical 
variety will give relief. 

Presbyopia. When a person whose sight has been normal 
all his life passes the age of forty-five years, he usually 
notices a tendency to hold his book further away whilst read- 
ing, and difficulty in seeing small print, especially by artificial 
light. This is due to a loss of elasticity in the lens of the eye. 
It is a natural occurrence, just as it is for the hair to tom grey, 
and need cause no alarm. It is remedied by using glasses of 
the convex variety for reading only. As age advances stronger 
glasses will be required. After sijcty there is only a slight 
change in the sight. It must be emphasised that patients who 
are sufiering from chronic glaucoma [see p. 413) often notice 
a more rapid failure of their sight and buy stronger and stronger 
glasses, with the result ihat when they come to an oculist the 
sight has been permanently damaged, Any rapid weaken- 
ing of the sight for near vision in a person over the age of 
forty-five should lead him to consult an oculist. If ordinary 
presbyopia is present a change of glasses once in five years 
till 60 is often sufficient, but if people have much reading 
to do a lesser change may often be made with advantage every 
two years. If the glasses need to be changed oftener than this, 
provided correct glasses were last prescribed, the patient 
should be on his guard against the occurrence of some other 
disease in his eye. 

In all cases of defective eyesight patients are warned 
against purchasing glasses in a shop that seem to suit them. 
They are very apt to buy unsuitable ones, which may injm'e 
their eyes. They should consult an oculist and get a pres- 
cription for the glasses best suited to their particular case. 

Squinting. A squint may be either single, double, or 
may alternate. It depends upon want of equilibrium between 
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the muscles which move tlio eyes, or on i»aralysis, injtiry, or 
diseases of the nerves. 

S(iuint in Children* There is a widespread belief among 
the laity that squint may bo caused by improper placing of 
the cradle wth regard to the liglit, or from a child constantly 
looking at an object to one side of its cradle. It is ako com* 
monly attributed to imitation of a person who squints. It 
must be clearly understood tiiat these and all similar oxpla^ 
nations are erroneous. Children below the age of two years- 
often squint when looking at near objects, because they have- 
not learned to use both eyes togetlier, In such cases tbo squint 
will not be constantly present, but only when a child is look* 
ing at a near object, and will affect either eye, This will pass 
off as the child gets older. It must ho realised, liow'erer, that 
very young childmn of six months and upwards do develop 
squint, which if neglected may become permanent. If, 
therefore, an infant squints constantly, it is well to seek medical 
advice. A child may squint only when it is not well or in the 
course of a severe illness. This is due to nervous iriitatlon^ 
and will be remedied by attending to the general health. 

Too much stress, however, cannot be laid on the fact 
that the chief cause of squint in cliildjon is defective eyesight,, 
and that if taken in hand at once it can be cured. If neglect- 
ed it will become permanent. Tlio cliild’s eyes should be 
examined by an oculist. If glasses are prescribed, it must be 
clearly understood they must be ahvays worn from the minute- 
the child gets up in the morning till it goes to bed at night, 
A second pair of glasses should always be kept ready in case 
the child breaks the first pair, as leaving off the glasses for a. 
day or two will undo the good of months of constant ivearing 
of them, if the ease is taken in hand early and these pre- 
cautions are taken there Is every chance of the child being 
permanently cured, though glasses may have to be worn till 
it is grown up or ahvays. 

It is possible in many cases to improve the condition by 
an operation even in a case which has not been so treated 
or to cure it permanently if it has not la.<ited too long. 'Ireat- 
ment should be undertaken in the first six yeara of life if bino- 
cular vision is to be saved. No greater mistake, however^ 
can be made, as is so often the ease, than that of ‘waiting till 
the child is older and then getting the eyes put straight,* 
a remark which parents often make i The eyes can be ‘ put 
straight,’ but if the squint has lasted a long time the sight 
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of the squinting eye, from want of proper use, becomes weaker 
than that of the other and in fact may become quite bb’nd. 
The sight of the eyes being unequal, they cannot be used 
together properly. Even if not blind at the time of operation 
the better eye only is chiefly- used, and the result as regards 
the improvement of sight is nil. 

In adults squint is usually due to affections of the nerves 
of the eye, or damage to the eye. The treatment depends 
upon the cause. 
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DISEASES OF THE EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
DISEASES OF THE EAR 

Eruptions on the Ear : Deafness : Earache ; Wax in the Ear : 
Boil in the Ear ; Foreign Body in tho Ear : Inflammation ofEs- 
tomal Ear : Acuto Inflammation of Middle Ear : Clironio Dis- 
ciiorgo from the Ear. 

1. Emptaons on the Skin of the Ear, or behind the Ear. 
These ‘ breakings-oufc ’ usually occur in children during 
teething and generally take the form of eczema. They may 
also occur in adults. Much pain is not felt in these cases. In 
those cases, cleanliness must be particularly attended to, 
otherwise tho skin affection may run into sores. In these 
cases soap and water should be carefully avoided. The ear 
should be mped with a clean cloth and a little olive oil or 
'calamine cold cream.* Cleanliness and treatment are essen- 
tial, otheTAviso they assume a more prolonged and inveterate 
form. 

2. Deafness. Deafness occurs in every degree, from 
mere dulness of perception of sound to absolute insensibility. 
It is not itself a disease, but a symptom of some disease of the 
ear. It may depend on obstruction to the outer passage of 
the ear, to injury or disease of the drum, to disease of the 
middle ear, to disease of the nerve of hearing, or to obstruction 
to the passage leading from the ear to the throat. 

If it comes on without any obvious cause in an otherwise 
healthy child or adult, the presence of a mass of wax in the 
external passage may be suspected. Quinine in the large 
doses necessary for cure of malarial fever may cause temporary 
or permanent deafness accompanied by noises in tho head. 
Adenoids and enlarged tonaila, by causing blocking' of the 
passage leading to throat, are a fairly common cause of 
deafness in children, and a cold in the head may produce the 
same effect. 

In the absence of the simple causes I hare mentioned, 
a medical man should be consulted before any treatment is 
undertaken. 
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3. Earache. Earache is also a symptom, and the com- 
mon causes in India in otherwise healthy people are : (1) 
a boil in the external passage ; (2) inflammation occurring as 
the result of accumulated wax. In children earache may be 
the first indication of an attack of mumps or of a sore throat. 
Again, a decayed tooth or the cutting of a wisdom tooth may 
cause earache, The pain may also be an indication of 
infiamraation of the external passage or of the middle ear, 
always a serious affection. The atuation of the pain is a 
good indication of whether the cause is likely to be a serious 
condition or not, 

The pain of ordinary earache is located in the ear itself, 
below it, and in front of it ; it is frequently made worse by 
moving the jaw. In serioas middle-ear inflammation, on 
the other hand, the pain is felt behind the ear and on the side 
of the head ; moreover, if the bone immediately behind the 
ear is lightly tapped with the finger, pain is felt in the bone. 
When this symptom is present no time should be lost before 
seeldng medical advice. In the slighter forms of earache the 
dropping in the ear of a few drops of olive or other sweet oil 
warmed in a teaspoon can do no harm and is generally very 
soothing. The ear should never be sjTiiged in these cases 
without a doctor’s advice. Hot fomentations ^vill relievo 
the pain. For this, hot bran or salt placed in a bag of 
suitable size, should be used as it is more efiective than hot 
water. 

4. Accumulation of Wax in the Ear. When such an 
accumulation has grown large enough to block the passage 
and cause deafness or earache it can be seen as a black or 
brown mass if a good light is directed into the ear. To 
remove it a drop or hvo of glycerine, oil, or hydrogen-peroxide 
should be placed in the ear at night, which wiU soften the 
wax, and the following morning the wax can usually be 
syringed out. 

In syringing an ear, the ear should gently be pulled up- 
wards and outwards and the stream of watei' should never 
be directed straight into the passage, but against the top or 
bottom or one or other side, and in removing wax the direc- 
tion of the jet should be changed from one ride to another. 
After the wax has been washed out, the ear should be dried 
with cotton-wool and then a piece of the same material should 
be kept in the ear for half an hour. This prevents inflam- 
mation. If wax collects often, it can be prevented by 
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inserting a few drops of hydrogen-peroxide into the ear once a 
fortnight. 

5. Boil in the Ear. This occurs in the external passage, 
and when near, its opening can be seen as a raised, red, pointed 
projection. It oanses great pain and tenderness of &e ear. 
Sometimes the gland behind the angle of the jaw becomes 
enlarged from the effect of the boil In these cases, chew- 
ing is very painful and the ear is very tender to the touch 
especially in front. 

The pain is often accompanied by a slight watery clis- • 
charge. It usually lasts three or four days, after which 
time the boil bursts, there is a slight discharge of pus or matter, 
and the pain ceases. The discharge continues for a few days 
longer and then stops. 

Treafment. A purgative dose and the application of hot 
fomentations to’ the ear will assist in rapidly bringing the 
boil to a head. When the boil has burst the ear should be 
gently syringed daily to clear out the discharge, and a piece 
of cotton-wool soaked in icthyol in glycerine ten per cent 
or glycerine carbolic five per cent, placed loosely in the open- 
ing. As an alternative, the inside of the ear may be dusted 
with boric powder. This treatment should bo continued 
until all discharge has stopped. If these attacks recur, a 
doctor should be consulted. 

6. Foreign Body in the Ear. Children sometimes thrust 
small bodies such as beads or seeds into the ear, and 
such foreign bodies may perhaps not be discovered until they 
have set up inflammation, shown by redness, pain, heat, and 
swelling in the passage and dischawe from it. 

No attempt should be made to extract the intruder with a 
hairpin or any other instrument. The ear should be syringed. 
The stream of mter will wash out the foreign body. 
The syrinpng may have to be persevered with until ten or 
twelve syringefrils of lotion or warm water have been used. 

If it is not then effective skilled aid must be called in, 

7. Inflammation of the External Ear occurs in children 
or adults as the result of some irritation. This irritation 
may be dirt, wax, foreign bodies, or caused by too forcible • 
cleansing of the ear passage by the corner of a towel or other 
such means adopted by unuise nurses. Sea-bathing also is 
a very common cause. 

The symptoms are pain in the ear itself, in front of it, 
below it, and pain on moving the jaw. The lobe of the ear 
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may De led, hot, swollen and tender, but is not. aJways so. 
In a day or two a discharge occiirs, which, however, does 
not dieve the pain. 

^ In young children the discharge may be the first recos:- 
»ble sign of tlie disease. Infants who hm ym in the 
ear only show it by ciying and putting the hand to the ear 
and !>y refusing to lie on the side. 

TmtmuL Pain may be relieved by hot fomentations 
preferably bran or salt. To an adult 10 grains, and to a 
child 2 to 4 grains, of aspirin may be given. 

Discharge should be washed away twice or thrice daily 
Avith warm boric-acid Mon (I^rescription No. 14) from a 
syringe, the passage then gently and carefully dried with a 
twfet of absorbent cotton and some boric powder blown in. 

A small piece of cotton-woo! should be placed looijely in the 
opening of the ear. 

If improvement, shown by a lessening of the pain and dis- 
ohaige, does not occur ate two or three days of this treat- 
ment, skilled advise should be sought, 

8. Acute MammatioQ of He Ear is a veiy 
serious disorder, and its treatment outride the scope of domestic 
medicine. The illness begins with veiy acute throbbing pain 
in the ear and side of the head behind and above the car, 
accompanied by high fever, which perhaps follom on a 
shivering attack. Deafness is also a marked symptom. After 
twenty-four to seventy-two hours the drum of the ear may 
burst and the pent-up matter escape. This escape of tie 
matter relieves the pain bat the internal structure of the ear 
may be destroyed. If the mate does not escape externally 
the inflammation may extend into the borne of the head or 
into the brain. 

fmim<snt Before the caae is seen by a doctor the 
tmatment should belimted to applicarion of leeohas behind 
the ear, the administration of a puigative, and to hot foment- 
ations, 

9. Chrome Discharge from the Ear may result from 
acute inflammation of either the externa! or middle ear. It 
leads to many complications which it would be out of place 
to describe io a work of this kind. In all such cases a nrfeal 
man, and pirferably one who has made a special study of ear 
diseases, should te consulted. 

The tmfmt necessary is generally long and tedious 
but if patiently and conscientiously earned out will in any 
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but very severe cases lead to eventual cure. 

It ig very important that all cases of discharge from the 
ears should be very carefully treated as otheinvise it may 
lead to serious and fatal complications. 

DISEASES OF TEE NOSE 

Adenoids : Bleeding £rom the l^oso ; Foreign Bodies in Nose : Hay 
Afitlima : Polypus of tho Nose : Worms in the Nose. 

Adenoids. Adenoids consists in the overgro^vth of the 
lymphoid tissue, such as the tonsil is formed of, that nor- 
mally exists at the back of the nose above and behind the 
palate. As this tissue is of similar nature and function to 
the tonsils, enlargement of the latter commonly accompanies 
the growth of adenoids and both are liable to occur, especially 
in children. The symptoms produced by adenoids are mainly 
those of obstruction to nasal breathing. The mouth is 
generally held half open to allow the patient to breathe through 
it, and for a similar reason he snores during sleep. j[%e 
nostrils become drawn in and the nose thin and pinched, and 
the general picture of the child is typical and easily recog- 
nisable as ‘ adenoids * by those who have once seen it. The 
children often look stupid, and may in fact be backward at 
school. This is partly because they cannot hear a good deal 
that goes on, since deafness often results from spread of a 
chronic catarrh from nose to ear. Similaily also taste and 
smell may be affected. In bad cases that have persisted 
for long there may urise much deformity of the chest oumig 
to the childV being tinable to tahe a re^y deep breath, the 
ribs in consequence being drawn in. 

The adenoids may be felt by passing the finger up and 
behind the palate. 

In any case where a child habitually wears its mouth 
open or snores at night, or seems to have its nose stopped 
up, a doctor should be consulted. If the child be seen early 
the condition may be remedied by tonics, fresh air in the bills 
or at the seaside, and respiratory exercises ; but very often 
‘by the time the doctor gees the case the time has passed for 
such measures, and surgical removal of the adenoids, to- 
gether usually with the tonsils, is necessary. The condition 
should certainly not be neglected, as the child 'may become 
permanently aliccted not only in his respiratory organs. 
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but mentally as ivell {See dec ^Cliroiiic tonaiDiHfl* on 
p, 436). ^ 

Bleeding from the Nose. This may result from injury, 
or it may occur from a plethoric or too full condition of system, 
or, on the other bud, from a thin, poor state of the blood, 
as happens in scurvy or as the result of venereal disease, 
fevers, malaria, and kidney or liver tliaease, It may also 
occur as a consequence of polypus (^ee p. 429), If the bleed- 
ing arises from & blow it iWU probaWyfitopafter a 
on the application of cold water to the face and back. If 
it continues from any cause, some dilute hydrogen-peroxide 
may be sniffed up the nose. In all cases of obstinate bleed- 
ing from the nose the body should be kept in the upright 
posture, and the hands should be raised and held by other 
persons above the head. The patient should breathe through 
the mouth. A bladder of ice or a cold wet cloth may be 
applied to the forehead and back of the neck, a piece of cold 
met4 as ^ door-key, to the back ; and pressure should be 
made over the facial artery by pressing the finger in the angle 
formed by tbe side of the nose and cheek. The nostnls sho^d 
be pressed together with the thumb and fingers for half an 
hour. The feet and legs may be placed in hot mustard and 
water. In some cases tb blood may not pass from the nos- 
trils, but, proceeding from the back of the nose, may trickle 
into the throat and be swallowed or spat out. If faint, the 
patient must lie down. 

If bleeding from the nose depends on too full a condition 
of system, recurring perhaps periodically, low diet, purgatives 
{Prescription No. 27), especially if oostiveness is present, 
axe the proper remedies. Moderate bleeding from the nose 
may be regarded as salutary when the person is red-faced, 
plethoritv and subject to headache or giddiness. It is then 
an effort of Nature to reheve herself, and, unless violent, should 
not be suddenly restrained. Bleeding from the nose fre- 
quently occurs in children, and in some cases a thin condition 
d blo'od is the case, and the complaint must be treated 
accordingly, see ‘Anaania^Chap VI. If bleeding depends 
on a polypus the growth should be removed (see p. 429). 
In obsiimte cases of bleeding the nose may be irri- 
gated by means of a large^i^ed catheter, me end of 
which is placed in one nostril and to the other end 
fitted a glass or tin furmel. With the head slightly bent 
forward and the mouth open, a solution of cold salt and water 
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or Hazeline may be poured into the funnel ; the water will 
then pour oul. of the other nostril and the mouth. Or the 
nasal douche may be employed. 

Cold in the Head. See p. 140. 

Foreign Bodies; in the Bose. Peas, beans, seeds, small 
stones, slfltc-pcncil, insecls, &c., may bo thrust into the nostrils 
by children or may be accidentally inbcrtcd. Attention 
is* gencraJJy draum to tlicsc cases by a discharge from one 
nostril, wliich makes the upper lip sore and 1ms a bad smell. 
The foreign body may be frc((iicntly discharged by compress- 
ing the dear nostril with llio fingers and then blowing forcib- 
ly through the obstructed nostril. In some eases, the foreign 
body can be taken out with n forceps. But it is best to call 
in a doctor, especially one skilled in this work, as the children 
are usually uncontrollable and nn anaesthetic and special 
instruments may be necessary to remove the foreign body. 
After the foreign body is removed, the nose should be kept 
clean for a few cla}^ by syringing with weak boric lotion, 
strength, one drachm to a pint of warm miter. If a leech 
gets into the nose, a solution of 2 draclims of salt in 2 ounces 
of water should be sniflcd up or a doiiclic cmidoycd. 

Hay Asthma. This disease m often called hay fever and 
pollen fever : but is not n true fever, and hay asthma is a 
better name, becauso the condition in the nose has resem- 
blances to that in the bronchial tubes in true asthma. Like 
asthma, hay asthma often runs in families, 

Rome persons possess a peculiar, ill-understood, nervous 
irritability of constitution, \rith irritability of Ihc nasal pas- 
sages to particular atoms floating in ihc atmosphere. While 
some persons are affected when hay is ripening, others are 
not affected from hay, but suffer when certain other plants 
bloom. It is perhaps most frequently c.\cilcd by hay pollen, 
and occum, in England and India, more especially during the 
hay harvest. The Bym]itom5 are spasmodic sneezing (which 
is sometimes the chief or only symptom), watering of 
the eyes, feverishness, cough and o.vjjectomtion, and some- 
times spasmodic attacks of difficulty of breathing resembling 
true asthma. 

The sufferer from hay asthma should take an early oppor- 
tunity of consulting a rhinologist or nasal specialist, because 
in many cases a simple local tieatment of the nasal mucous 
membrane may euro or relieve his symptoms. If this is 
not successful he should avoid agricultural districts whei'e 
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the pollen causing the disease is most prevalent ; mountain 
air is usually the best. If the condition is troublesome the 
specific antitoxin treatment for hay asthma should certainly 
be tried and a doctor consulted for the purpose. During an 
attack the local application of adrenalin chloride, 1 in lOOft 
solution, to eye and nose will often give I’cHef. So some- 
times does the local application of cocaine in tablet form, 
a tablet containing 1/6 grain being introduced into each 
nostril. Or the use of Ferrier’s snuff, consisting of morphine 
hydrochloride 1 grain, powdered acacia 1 drachm, bismuth 
subnitrate 3 drachms, may give relief. But the last three 
remedies should not bo used ■without medical advice, and 
certainly not pereisted in until all the previously mentioned 
mean-s have been tried. 

Polypus of the Nose. A polypus is a pear-shaped 
tumour grouing from a more or less marked pedicle or stem. 
The most usual positions are the ear, the nose, the lower gut, 
the female privates, and, less frequently, the throat. Pohj^)! 
may be soft, gelatinous, and light in colour, or comparatively 
hard, fleshy, and red. Polypus of the nose causes a feeling 
of stuffiness in one or both nostrils, sneezing and discharge, 
and snoring during sleep when the mouth is kept wide open. 
Taste and smell are impaired and the speech becomes thick 
and nasal, all the symptoms being aggravated by damp 
weather. When one nostril only is affected, on stopping it by 
pressure with the finger, the person breathes well through the 
.other. As the polypus grows it may present as a more or 
less reddened or pearly white semi-transparent tumour at the 
entrance of the nostril ; or it may hang through the posterior 
nostrils into the throat, causing constant ‘ hawking ' and 
spitting. Sometimes the patient feels the tumour flapping 
to and fro with the breathing, or it may be heard moving. 
It may cause bleeding from the nose. The treatment of a 
polypus consists in its suigieal removal. 

Worms in the Nose. The affection generally described 
as worm in the nose, is in reality maggots in the nose. It 
is a malady almost entirely confin^ to the lower class of dirty 
people. A species of- fly enters the nostrils and deposits 
larvae or eggs, which eventually become maggots. If any 
disease causing discharge from the nostrils exists, the flies 
are attracted, and are ■ likely to effect entrance. Anyone 
may daily notice flies clustering about the eyes and nostril? 
of unclean b^gars, particularly children, the latter taking 
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Kttio trouble to rid thomsolvcs of the nuisance, At such 
times, or during sleep or weakness from disease, tlio flics enter 
the passage, and maggots in the nose is tho result. A good 
application is carbolic acid lotion (1 in CO) or a mixtum of 
turpentine and water, injected by means of a syringe. When 
Yisiblo, the maggots should bo extracted witli forceps. Mag- 
gots may also be present in tho cars, the symptoms and treat- 
ment being tho same, 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT 

Foreign Bodies in Throat and Gullet : Soro Throat: Pliaougitis, 
Acute and Clironio : LnrjTigKh), Acute and Chronio : Tonsillitis, 
Aento and Citronic. 

Foreign Bodies in tho Throat and Gullet. People ore 
sometimes choked, and have bexjn lolled, by false teeth 
or portions of food sticlung in tho gullet and preventing tho 
air passing into tho windpipe. As in Fig, (37), showing a sec- 
tion of the parts, the ^vindpipo (1) and tho gullet (2) lie close 
together, tho entrance to the former being protected by a 
little valve, A, tho cpij/Joffw. This remains open and up- 
right except when the net of swallowing is performed, when 
it shuts down over tho opening into the air-passago or Jaryntj 



B, allowing the food to glide over it. Wlien a person eats 
quicldy or carelessly, pieces of food may pass beneath the 
valve into tho windpipe, a oircumstanco popularly spolcen 
of as f going tho wrong ;vay ’ ; or a piece of food may lodge 
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above the gullefe and epiglottis, abutting tbe latter down, 
and thus producing suffocation. This may happen when’ 
masticating stringy meat. Two pieces may be atfeohed like- 
chain shot ; one piece is swallowed while the other remains 
entangled in the teeth, and the connecting string shuts down' 
the little valve at the top of the windpipe and stops the 
breathing, The effects are spasmodic cough, protrusion of 
the eyes, blood or froth issuing from the mouth and nose, 
the person turning blue in the face and falling down insen* 
dble. 

Trectlment, Place the patient where the best light falls- 
from a window or lamp into the mouth, and then boldly and 
quickly examine the back of the throat and the base of the- 
tongue by passing the forefinger well down, If necessary the 
teeth must be forced and kept open by a piece of wood or 
handle of a knife. Probably the foreign mass may be touched 
and hooked up if a hard body, or pushed down if a soft one, 
with the finger. This will be focihtated by directing that 
the tongue be put forward, well out of the mouth, and there 
retained, being grasped by the patient’s own fingers (if con- 
scious) covered with a handkerchief. This procedure mecha- 
nically draws forward the arches of the palate and allows the* 
operator to sweep his finger well across from one side to the 
other' of the throat. If finger does not reach the foreign 
body a sharp blow on the back should be given with the 
flat of the hand. If the patient is a child, it will add force to- 
the blow if the child is taken betw'een the knees, so as to 
compress the belly ; otherwise much of the impetus of the 
blow is lost by transmispion to the yielding walls of the abdo- 
men. Or the child may be held up by the heels, and inver- 
sion sometimes sncceeds in dislodging the offending body. 
Thus fish-bones or other hones or various foreign bodies lodged 
high up in the gullet may often be removed by the fingers. 
They may be brought up by vomiting, occasioned by passing 
the fingers into the throat in their search, or they may some- 
times be dislodged by pressure with the fingera outside. Hard 
angular, or pointed substances, such as fake teeth and teeth* 
plates, should always, if possible, be got up, and in some 
instances they may be laid hold of with a long pair of curved’ 
forceps. But softer substances, when lodged low down, 
may sometimes he impefled onwards into the stomach by 
sw^lowing lagre pieces of food, or they may be ejected by an 
emetic (description No, 30). If necessary, apply artificial' 
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respimtion {see p. 326). If there is complete obstruction 
to swnllo\rag, the doctor or if possible a specialist should be 
called in. 

Foreign Bodies in the Windpipe cause sudden pain, 
Tioknt, and a fit of choking, accompanied by intense pain. 
Should the body not bo got rid of by the sufferer’s own efforts 
a fatal result may ensue. If not immediately fatal, the 
spasm may subaido and the bo'dy bo retained in the wind- 
pipe and produce little or no symptoms ; thej’c may only he 
slight cough or slight pain. Notwithstanding this, the patient 
is in reality in danger, and the body should, if possible, be 
.removed. For this purpose medical aid should be sought 
without delay. In children, even when no history can bo 
•obtained, a sudden suffocation should raise the suspicion 
that a foreign body has got into the ^vindpipe. In the pre- 
sence of a sudden suffocative attack duo to the entrance of a 
foreign body into the windpipe, the helper will act as for a 
foreign body in the throat and gullet. 

Sore Tlioat. The term * sore throat * is a popular one 
used to express any painful disease of the throat. It is neces- 
sary for us to be more explicit and to name tlie disease accord- 
ing to the part of the tliroat most affected. The disease 
may be : 

(а) in the pharynx, or upper part of the throat ; 

(б) in the larynx, or lower part of the throat, whence 

the voice is produced ; * 

(c) in the tonsils, t^vo lymph-glands which are situated 
one on either side of the pharynx. 

Each of the above parts may be inflamed, and in any 
•case the inflammation may be acute, that is to say, of short 
duration and rather severe, or chronic, whicli is of longer 
duration and tends to bo less severe. The accounts of sore 
throat ^vlll be found, therefore, under the headings Pbor^m- 
gitis, Laryngitis, and Tcnsillitia, 

Phar^lgitis. Acute pharyngilis occurs in the course 
of many infectious diseases, though in some, such as scarlet 
fever, the inflammation is mostly confined to the tonsils. 
When acute pharyngitis occurs alone it is usually due to cold 
and part of a catarrh involving the nose, and often the larynx 
as well. There is usually slight fever, but the disease only 
lasts a few days ; it tends to be more severe if the tonsils are 
affected, when the treatment should be as given for acute 
tonsiIliti«>. 
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Ghromc ^haryngik may follow repeated attacks of 
acute pha.ryngiti8, and is common in heavy smokers, alco- 
holics, or those who have to use their voice much, as clergy- 
men. In alcoholics it is a particularly unfortunate affection, 
because it often renders the mucous membrane dry and so 
gives rise to a feeling of thirst, which the unfortunate man 
tries to relieve by more alcoholic drink. The voice is often 
hoarse, hut this ia when laryngitia exists ^ well. 

In treatment the cause must be ascertained and managed 
accordingly. No tobacco can be allowed, and the food should 
not he spiced. The general health must he attended to ; 
and relief can he sometimes given by sucking potassium- 
chlorate lozenges or other simple or astringent pastilles, such, 
as euealypbs7ai}d red gum pastilles. The affection, however, 
is a ray obstinate one. 

Laryngitis* Acnle hryngith is usually due to catching 
cold or the inhalation of an irritating atmosphere. It often 


such as coryza or bronchitis. Krat of all a feeling of tickling 
in the larynx is experienced, and then the voice becomes 
hoarse and there is a cough. Sometimes the voice may be 
completely lost. In children the symptoms may be severe, 
because the catarrhal swelling of the mucous membrane may 
cause almost complete stoppage of the air passage in their 
small larynges. There is usually not much fev^ except in a 
child. 

There is* as a rule not much difficulty in diagnosing 
acute laryngitis except sometimes in a child, where- 
the symptoms will resemble those of laryngeal diphtheria. 
If there is a false membrane (see Diphtheria) to be seen 
elsewhere in the throat the diagnosis of diphtheria ivill be 
clear, but sometimes there is not, and diagnosis then may 
be difficult. 


For treatment absolute rest of the voice must be enjoined r 
no talking, except in a mild whisper. If the disease is severe 
the patient should be in bed. A moist atmosphere is bene- 
ficial, and a bronchitis kettle will give much relief. If there 
is fever, then 2 mim‘m« of tincture of aconite in 1 ounce of 
Prescription No. 41 every four hours will assist. In the absence- 
of a bronchitis kettle steam inhalations (see p. 6ft2) in which 
some turpentine or eucalyptus oil may be employed are use- 
ful. Hot fomentations on the outside of the neck hdp to 
ease the pain ; but if symptoms of obstruction to breathing: 
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occur they may better be ea^^ed by tbe application of cold 
externally in the form of finely chipped ice. 

Chronic laryngitis^ The commonest cause is over-use 
oi the voice, especially shoutini;: in the open air. Excessive 
smoking may also cause chronic laryngitis ; chronic alcoholism 
also. There are other types of chronic laryngitis due to 
syphilis and tuberculosis, but wo are dealing at present only 
with the simple forms. 

Hoarseness of the voice is the principal feature of the 
disease, sometimes complete loss of voice, 

In every case of chronic laiyngitis a doctor should he 
consulted early, and an examination by the laryngoscope is 
advisable, It is necessary to malce sure that the disease is 
not tuberculous and to exclude other causes of laryngitis, 
and this can only he done by a doctor. If the laryngitis be 
-of the simple type the voice must bo rested absolutely. Qergy- 
men must abstain from preaching lor a lengthy period. 
Tobacco and alcohol must bo avoided. Chronic pharyngitis 
-often accompanies this condition, and the chlorate of potash 
loxenges and pastilles recommended for that should be used 
here also. If the services of a doctor are available he will 
4i1bo be able to apply medicaments locally to the larynx. 

Tonsillitis. Tonsillitis may ho acute or chronic. 

Aevis iomUiiiSt apart from its occurrence in the 
eouise of ono of the infectious fevers, may result from cold 
or be rheumatic in nature, or, most commonly of all, be due 
to infection by some micro-organism. In the latter case a 
predisposing cause is often a condition of generally lowered 
vitality renting from fatigue, as, for instance, the over- 
worked doctor or nurse is more l&ely to be infected from 
^ome patient than when in full vigour, and so they get the 
familiar ' hospital throat \ Tliere are two varieties of acute 
tonsillitis : 

(а) When the disease is superficial, either giving rise to 
mere redness or, with general enlargement of the organs, 
giving much suppurative exudation of yellow-white colour. 
This exudate is usually in tiny patches, but the patches may 
meet and cover the entire tonal The temperature is high, 
the glands in the neck are often enlarged, and the pataeut 
feels ver)’’ ill. This is called follicular tonsillitis, and afiects 
both sides. 

(б) WTien the Mammation is more intense inside the 
tonsil and there auppuxatea, forming an abscess inside accom^ 
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panied with much swelling, usually much more on one side 
than the other. This is called a ‘ quinsy/ and cure is obtained 
when the abscess bursts or is opened. 

The ireatmnt of acute tonsillitis should commence by 
^ving to an adult either two pills of Prescription No. 62 
or 3 grains of calomel. If the tonsillitis be not severe, and 
especially if of the rheumatic typo, relief may be obtained 
by talcing 2 minims of tincture of aconite in 1 ounce of Pres- 
cription No. 68 every four hours till the temperature falls, 
or by 10 grains of acetyl-salicylic acid every three hours. 
Potassium-chlorate lozenges should also be freely sucked 
In addition the throat should be gargled every hour or so, either 
with the chlorate gargle Prescription No. 21, or with glyoo- 
thymoline 1 part to 3 parts of warm water, Instead of gargl- 
ing, and especially for children who cannot gargle, the appli- 
cation of this chlorate solution by means of the spray or the 
glycothymoline solutions by means of the nebuliser {see p. 696). 
is indicated. 

Where there is * quinsy,* an abscess formation as 
de.scribed under (6), the abscess should be opened by means of 
a guarded knife ; hut if a doctor is not at hand this should not 
be attempted. Meanwhile the same treatment as for 
tonsillitis should be adopted, both the medicine and the 
spray or gargle. In any form of acute tonsillitis relief will be 
obtained by frequent hot fomentations on the neck ; but if 
the swelling of the tonsils is so great as to threaten suSoca^ 
tion, relief will be obtained rather by cold applications foi 
the time, ice externally and ice to suck. 

Acute tonsillitis may be a serious disease, and is often 
accompanied by high fever, pains in the joints, and other 
signs of severe illness, but the soreness of the throat is severe 
enough to direct attention to the tonsils and make the diag- 
nosis, The exudate over the tonsils may be so great as to- 
resemble the membrane of diphtheria [see p, 47), and some 
cases can only be diagnosed by a bacteriological examination. 

Chonk tondlKiis, Chronic tonsillitis is a common afleo- 
tion, especially in children, and is often accompanied by 
adenoids, In this disease the tonsils are large and pale in 
colour. Attention is usually directed to the child’s tonsils 
by the frequent recurrence of sore throats, During the* 
sore throat the tonsils are large and red, and the condition 
is one of acute tonsiflitis ; when this acute inflammation 
has subsided the tonsils remain large and are liable- 
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io exacerbations of the acute attack. When veiy large 
the tonsils may meet in the middle line and so cause obstruc- 


Sometimes the enhii^gement of the tonsils is tuberculous 
in origin, and not infrequently the glands in the neck are felt 
to be enlarged as well. 

In this condition local applications to the tonsils them- 
sekes are not of much use, and to the outside of the neck 
less use still, There is nothing so good for the child as fresh 
country air, especially the seaside or the hills in India. At 
the same time Prescription No. 73, 2 drachms or more, accord- 
ing to the age of the child, thrice daily should be given ; and 
cod-liver oil, either pure or with malt extract or in the emul- 
sion, as in Prescription No. 47, is very useful. 

But if the enlargement is great or persists for long the 
tonsils should be excised, and the consultation of a smgeon 
for this purpose should not be delayed too long or pennanenfc 
harm may result to the child’s respiratory oigans. 



CHAPTER Xni 

DISEASES OF WOMEN 

Maxy women on first coming to India find that they are 
subject to disorders from which they did not suffer in 
temperate climates ; but care exercised during the first few 
months, while tlie woman is becoming acclimatised, mil be 
repaid by a subsequent freedom from these minor maladies. 
It is a mistake to suppose that healthy Englishwomen living 
in India are necessarily subject to female maladies in a 
greater degree than their sisters in England, though irre- 
gularities in exercise, etc., are more fiable to be followed by 
womb trouble in India than in England. 

MenstroatioQ is the term applied to a series of changes 
which occur at regular intervals in the uterus and which result 
in the outfiow of menstrual fiuid from its cavity. The mens- 
trual periods normally occur every fourth week, except during 
pregnancy and lactation, from puberty, f.e., the period at which 
the development of the se.xual functions begins to the meno- 
pause, i.e., the period at which the sexual functions cease. 
In Northern Europe puberty usually occurs between the ages 
of 13 and 16 and the menopause between 45 and 50. In Indian 
women it frequently begins a couple of years earlier. 

The menstrual fluid comes from the uterus and consists 
of venous blood and of small fragments of the lining of the 
uterus. The discharge normally lasts from 4 to 5 days. At 
some date between each period an ovum or egg ripens in the 
ovary or egg sac, escapes from it and falls into the fallopian 
tube (the tube connecting the womb with the ovary) and is 
carried to the uterus. If the ovum meets with a male seed 
in the tube the two seeds may fuse and then conception is 
said to take place. The ovum then lodges in the uterus and 
develops there. If it does not meet with the male seed, 
it passes out of the uterus with the menstrual fluid. The 
process of menstruation is closely connected with the prepara- 
tion of the uterine cavity for the reception of the fertilised 
ovum. Normally if conception takes place the periods cease. 
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Amenoirhosa) or cessation of menstruation or failure of 
the monthly periods. The periods may fail or he suspended 
under the following circumstances: 

1. Menstruation usually is absent during pregnancy and 
lactation or suckling. This is in accordance with nature and 
DO treatment is required. 

If the flow occurs when a >voman is suckling, it maybe 
advisable temporarily to discontinue the suckling until the 
period is over, as the mill; at that time is liable to upset the 
baby’s digestion. 

2. Menstruation may not appear in a girl at the usual age. 
This may he due to various causes, e,g,, backward development 
of the sexual oigans, anamia and general debility or it may be 
due to some mechanical obstruction preventing the escape 
of the menstmal fluid. The non-appearance of the discharge 
at fhe usual age in a healthy girl need cause no anxiety as 
in some cases development is late, the discharge does not 
begin until 16 or 17, but then is established and continues 
regularly. 

However, should the girl be subject to periodical attacks 
of pain in the back and loins, irregular recurring headaches, 
white discharge, palpitation of the heart after alight exertion 
or mental agitation, or dropsical swelling of tlie legs, arms or 
face, she should be carefully treated, as these symptoms are 
indicative of anaemia and may be cured, and the monthly 
flow established regularly, if treatment is efficiently performed. 
Girls are especially liable to acne, characterised by the pre- 
sence of * blackheads ’ on the face and chest or back at the 
age of puberty, u., when the monthly flow begins to he es- 
tablished. 

Exercise in the open air, especially on horseback, but 
without tiring the patient; a generous but wholesome diet; 
cheerful society, especially of healthy |^ls about her own 
age, without undue excitement or late hours ; the avoidance 
of close rooms, especially of ill-ventilated sleeping apartments ; 
and cold or tepid bathing, will do much good. Change of 
scene with un&tiguing travel, and salt-water bathing during 
the intervals between the monthly periods are also often bene- 
ficial. The bowels must act re^arly, if necessary with 
apenents ; but regular action of the bowels is beat achieved 
by means of diet (?.«., by giving fruits, jama, marmalade, 
and broTO bread or porridge) and exercise, It is better to 
use sperial abdominal exercises and massage of the abdomen 
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than to permit the habitual use of aperient drugs to keep the 
bowels acting (see p. 149). Aperients, together \vith hot foot or 
hip baths to which a little mustard may be added with advant- 
age, should be talren a day or two before the expected period, if 
there is irregularity in the flow : and at such times cold baths 
should not be used, and over-exertion and excitement should 
be avoided. Wlien a girl suffers from periodic pain in the back 
or loins unattended by the regular discharge, it is well to 
apply a mustard-and-linseed poultice, nde, p. 678, Chapter XX, 
over the abdomen below the navel, and on the loins at night 
when she goes to bed, and to make her sit, carefully wrapped 
up in a blanlfet, with her feet and legs in hot water with mus- 
tard (one tablespoonful to the gallon) for fifteen minutes 
before getting into bed. This treatment repeated two to three 
nights monthly for two or three months may establish the flow, 
especially when accompanied by the general treatment above 
mentioned. After the foot-baths and poultices special care 
must be exercised to prevent chills. 

If these means are insufficient to establish the flow, espe- 
cially if any weight or fulness is felt in the pelvis, the girl 
shoidd be examined medically to determine that* there is no 
abnormality of the pehic organs. 

3, The periods may stop for a time. It must be borne in 
mind that at first the monthly period usually does not appear 
regularly. The constitution seems to require the influence 
of habit, and for some time irregularity of flow may be the 
rule, not the exception. In the early months also slight 
causes may induce suppression of the periods. Damp feet, 
sitting on damp ground, cold bathing, fatigue, severe excite- 
ment or fright, or overwork will sometimes suddenly check 
the discharge, if present, or may prevent its reappearance if any 
of these causes occur at about the time the period is expected. 
Sitting on damp ground or cold bathing at or immediately after 
the period may be followed by an acute attack of pelvic inflam- 
mation. When the discharge is suddenly checked or prevented 
there is usually headache, lassitude, and probably pains in 
the lower part of the abdomen. Interruption of the menses 
may be caused by an attack of fever. The periods are espe* 
ciaUy liable to be scanty or suppressed for a couple of months 
after an acute attack of malarial fever. Debilitating diseases 
such as consumption, Bright’s disease, and diabetes may 
cause scanty menses or complete suppression of the flow. 
But such stoppages are gradual and are not followed by 
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headaches, Hushing of the face, pain in the back and loins : 
while there are the symptoms of the other diseases which may* 
be present, which will serve to point out the cause of the 
suppression. 

Treaimeni, When the stoppage of the monthly flow occurs 
as a consequence of some debilitating disease no special treat- 
ment directed to produce the flow is desirable, but when the- 
stoppage occurs in otherwise healthy women the treatment 
witii hot foot or hip-baths and poultices detailed above will 
usually be successful. Delicate patients must be invigorated 
by means which improve the state of the blood (iron in some 
form, as Prescription No. 61 or 62) will give tone to the system. 
If sudden stoppage occurs after the menses have been establish- 
ed, a hot bath at 106° Fahr, is generally successful if taken 
immediately after the exposure to cold or other cause of sup- 
pression. 

When the suppression of the discharge is due to acute 
pelvic inflammation the pain is so great os to necessitate 
medical attention. 

4. Amenorrhoca due to mechanical obstruction. 

The non-appearance of the dischargeonay depend on some 
mechanical obstruction, or disease of the womb. Obstruc- 
tion chiefly occurs among young girls : di^se among older 
women. The means directed in the foregoing remarks having 
failed, after a fair trial, to produce the desired effect, a doctor 
should be allowed to examine the patient in order to ascertain 
if any anatomical obstruction or any disease exists. Such 
examination should on no account be delayed if the patient 
complains of much pain in the lower part of the abdomen, or 
of '’persistent white discharge. 

6. Stoppage of the menses due to the Menopause or 
“ change of hfe will be considered under that heading. 

Caution, In any kind of delayed or suppressed discharge, 
medicines which excite the flow of the menses should not be 
used excepting under medical advice. These may prove dan- 
gerous and have often done much injury when administered 
by quacks or well-meaning but ignorant friends. Suspended 
flow may usually be overcome without such medicines, and if 
the individual is otherwise in good health, need not be the cause 
of much anxiety. Tf the patient is not in good health such 
self-drugging may be but wasting valuable time and allowing 
the disease which is the cause of suppression to become firmly 
rooted. The fear of ‘decline’ or other malady as the 
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consequence of delayed menstruation is not ^ell founded. 
The delay is the effect rather than the cause of such malady. 

Dysmenoirhcea, or Painful Menstruation. This is 
fairly common, and is generally indicative of congestion about 
the womb or ovaries. Or it may be due to the womb being 
bent backward, or it may be due to inflammation about the 
womb and ovaries, or to neuralgia affecting the ovaries. 

The symptoms are tenderness and pain in the lower part 
of the abdomen, especially just above the groin ; pain in the 
back ; a feeling of weight or bearing down in the pelvis, with 
extension of pain into the legs, and in most cases colicky 
pains in the region of the womb. If the pain is very severe 
there may be nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, sudden desire to 
pass, and pain in passing, water. Such symptoms may precede 
the monthly period by a few hours, or sometimes days. 

The symptoms may disappear with the onset of the dis- 
charge, or they may continue with the passage of clots of blood 
or shreds of membranes until the ^charge ceases. As a 
mle there is most pain when there is least discharge. 

The treatment consists in maintaining the bowels moderate- 
ly open, in avoiding all exposure to damp and chiU for three 
to four days previous to the expected period, while at the same 
time guarding against idleness and want of occupation, which 
tend to constipation and a mental and nervous condition 
favourable to any malady. When pain occurs, a warm barii 
at the beginning of the attack seldom fails to give relief. 
After leaving the bath the patient should dry quickly and 
go to bed, wrapping up the abdomen in hot flannels or putting 
a rubber hot-water bottle on the loins and abdomen. If the 
bath is not available the patient may sit in a deep basin of 
hot water or fomentations may be applied over the loins and 
lower abdomen ; phenacetin or acetanilide in 3 grain doses 
sometimes relieve the pain. Brandy, whisky, or wines should 
not be given; bromide of potassium. Prescription No. 55, 
may be given and repeated three to four-hourly. During the 
intervals the patient should take regular moderate exercise 
in the open air. Late hours and irregular meals must 
be avoided. 

When dysmenorrhoea is persistent and does not yield 
to the above-mentioned remedies medical advice should be 
sought. 

Menorrhagia : Excessive Menstruation. In the amount 
of the discharge, the attendant symptoms, the duration of the 
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period and tho interval bolwccn the periods, every woman is 
a law unto herself* But if a woman, who has habitually had 
a period lasting three days at intervals of twenty-eight days, 
begins to Imvc periods lasting four to six days at intervals of 
twenty-one to twenty-five days, such a woman is Buffering 
from menorrhagia and should not neglect to bo properly 
treated. 

Excessive menstruation is usually duo to congestion or 
inflammation of the womb with displacement thereof, but it 
may be the result of general disease, such as the early stages 
of heart or kidney disease, or of inflammation of the liver. 
Excessive menstruation is very likely to occur in women who 
have suffered much from over-nursing or from frequent preg- 
nancy, and sometimes when a doubt of pregnancy exists it 
may be difficult to distinguish this condition from mijicarriage ; 
or it may be due to a tumour in the womb, 

In all eases of profuse menstruation rest in the horizontal 
position is indispensable, with perfect quietness. The diet 
should be low, consisting of milk and light puddingp, tho drink 
being water, bnrloy-watcr, or cold weak tea ; wine or spirits 
should on no account be given. Everjihing should be given 
cold or very cool, since hot drinks moj* increase the discharge. 
Quinine must ho avoided as it has an action on tho womb 
stimulating tho flow. If tho liver is inactive and the bowels 
costive, calomel 3 grains may be given. 

Luring the intervals the patient should sleep on a hard 
bed, and the clothing should be fight, the sleeping-room well 
ventilated, bowels moderately open. 

Prescrijptions for ilfenorr/iajfa. (1) To regulate the flow, 
viz, : 

A. Liquid Extract of Hamomolis . 10 minims. 

Ammonium Clilorido ... 2 grains. 

Peppermint wator to . , . J ounce. 

Dose one tablespoonful, half ounce, to bo taken three 
times daily during the month : this is very useful if the patient 
suffers from irregular and excessive periods on first living in a 
tropical climate, 

(2) To check an excessive flow ; 

B. Liquid Extract of Ergot . . 10 minims. 

Gnilic Acid fi grains. 

Water to J ounce. 

Dose half ounce , to be taken every four hours when the 
.flow is profuse. 
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Inflammation o! the Womb may be acute or chronic. 
It may occur in connection with disorders of menstruation, or 
without such prior ailment; when acute, the malady begins 
with cold or shivering, followed by quick pulse and fever. 
There is pain, increased by pressure, over the lower abdomen, 
the patient lying in bed with her knees slightly drawn up. 
There is pain about the loins and thighs, difBculty and fre- 
quency in maldng water (which is hot and scalds, and be- 
comes turbid as it grows cold), a sense of weight or ‘ bearing 
down,’ swelling of the abdomen, fever, nausea and vomit* 
ing. After the first few days there is usually a light-colour- 
ed discharge, which may grow yellowish-red or dark red. 
Tliere may be diarrhoea with pain on passing a stool, and 
if the woman is subject to piles these may become congested, 
increasing the distress. The causes of inflammation of the 
womb are : cold (especially cold after confinement, or during 
or immediately after the monthly period), the use of too 
strong drugs or injections, the use of dirty pessaries, too 
frequent sexual intercourse, injuries or Section during 
childbirth. 

The treatment consists of rest in bed, with linseed poultices 
or poppy-head fomentations applied over the lower abdomen. 
Unless there is diarrhoea a purgative should always be given, 
as hardened feces in the lower bowels may press against the 
womb and mechanically irritate that organ. The diet should 
be light and chiefly fluid ; the drink, water or barley-water. 
Rest in bed in the horizontal posture is essential, as walking, 
standing, or even sitting is very injurious and may cause a 
relapse. If neglected, inflammation of the womb may ter- 
minate in the formation of an abscess somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the organ. This may be suspected if a recur- 
rence of shivering with rise of temperature, as shown by the 
clinical thermometer, takes place during the existence of 
pain and tenderness as above described. If these 
signs supervene the help of a doctor should be sought, as 
an abcess in the pelvis is likely to be fraught with mo-st 
serious consequences, causing either death or permanent 
disability. 

Chronic rnflammatinn of Womb. This is a minor degree 
of the above condition. It may result from the acute form 
if the patient has not had a sufficiently prolonged course of 
treatment from the beginning of the acute stage. In chronic 
inflammation there is more or less pain and tenderness about 
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tlic lo^yer part of the abdomen, ^ith * whites^’ a sense of bear- 
ing-down pain in the loins, and painful monthly periods. If 
long continued it may lend to structural alterations about 
the womb, such ns enlargement and displacement. The best 
treatment is by means of douching uith water as warm as 
can comfortably bo borne, Tlie patient should avoid stand- 
ing about : Wh a little care a woman can manage many 
of the ordinary household taslcs wdion sitting down ns well 
as when standing. In very severe cases of chronic inflamma- 
tion the patient should bo put to bed and kept in bed lying 
down, uith n good nurse in attendance. In the less Ecvere 
cases she can get about licr occupations, taking care to rest 
m the recumbent position ns mucli as possible and to guard 
against any tendency to constipation by taking fniit, 
vegetables, or occasional aperients. In this, ns in all womb 
nflections, horse exercise cannot be permitted. When 
the BjTnptoms arc persistent medical advice should bo 
obtained > 

Womb Displacement, or Falling of the Womb. Tliis 
consists most usually of a falling of the womb below and behind 
its natural posilion, The womb, which is pear-shaped, may 
bend forward, backward, or to ciUicr side. In such ca^'s the 
body inclines in one or otiicr of the directions mentioned and 
the neck remains more or less in its normal position, tlio result 
of which is that the womb gets a sharp bend at the point 
wliere the body joins the nock. 

Bnekv^rd displacement of the womb is most frequent in 
women who have been neglected during the confinement or 
have got up too soon after child-birth. It may occur in the 
first inslance suddenly after exertion, ns in lifting heavy 
weiglits, or it may have come on gradually from local weak- 
ness of the ligaments of the womb, or from general muscular 
weakness. It happens in every degree, from very slight falling 
to protrusion of the womb extern alh', or from a slight inclina- 
tion from the proper position, to injurious pressure on bladder, 
rectum, nerves, or blood-vessels. The s^Tnptoms are feeling 
of weight and bearing-down pains, with a sensation of fulness 
in the jielvis, tenderness and aching about the groins and 
thighs, and frequently * whites \ The bcaring-dowTi feeling 
is relieved by l3dng down. There is often a frequent desire 
to pass water, with, in some cases, inability to do so, caused 
by pressure on the bladder when the body of tlie womb is 
displaced backwards so that the neck of the womb presses 
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■on the neck of the bladder. Constipation is a common symp- 
tom due to pressure of the womb on the rectum. There is 
usually congestion of the uterus from interference with the 
•circulation of the blood therein. There is also frequent dys- 
pepsia and flatulent distension of the bowels, which helps 
to produce the depression of spirits which is such a marked 
feature in these oases. 

Displacement is, sometimes, associated with dysmenorrhoea, - 
and may be complicated by ‘ulceration’ with a discharge 
from the vagina. Displacement when accompanied by ul- 
ceration is a frequent cause of sterility. 

Treatment. This varies with the degree of displacement. 
In the mild cases measures which lessen the congestion are 
aU that are required. A douche of Condy’s Fluid, one tea- 
spoonful to a pint of lukewarm water, or of washing soda,, 
one teaspoonful in a quart of lukewarm water, should be in- 
jected into the vagina once daily. The patient should lie 
on her side, or face doAvnwards, and should assume the knee- 
chest position for ten minutes two or three times daily. By 
means of this position the uterus falls back into its normal 
place and the congestion is lessened. To get into the knee- 
chest position the patient gets on her knees on the floor and 
then bends forwards till the chest rests on the floor ; she keeps 
in this position for a few minutes at first, gradually increasing 
until she can remain in it for ten to fifteen minutes. 

If the displacement is considerable it may require replace- 
ment at the hands of a gynaecologist. 'WTien displacement 
has occurred it is likely to return, and instruments called pes- 
saries may be necessary to hold it up. If these fail it may be 
necessary to fix the womb in position by means of sutures. 
Pessaries may be the cause of ulceration, and need to be re- 
moved for cleaning at regular intervals. 

Womb Ulceration. This is a sore at the mouth of the 
womb, which may be slight or severe, innocent or malignant. 
It arises from injury from ill-fitting or dirty pessaries, or 
from chronic inflammation and displacement of the womb. 
The symptoms are white discharge, sometimes unpleasant 
smelling, chronic backache, and increased loss of blood at the 
monthly periods. It cannot be positively stated that ulcera- 
tion exists without examination, and when so found it 
requires careful medical treatment until it is healed. If a 
woman notices that there is a blood discharge after sexual . 
connection it probably indicates ulceration which may be 
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ninlignant, nnd sho should seek medical advice without 
delay. 

Whites (Leucorrlicea). This rncnnF an increased secre> 
fcion from the vagina. The discharge may he white like the- 
white of an egg, or yellowish, and may he slight or amount 
to several ounces daily. Hie causes are annemia, chronic in« 
flammation or displacement of the womb, congestion due to 
excessive sexual intercourse, frequent child-bearing, and 
tumours in the womb or its neighbourhood, and ulceration 
of the mouth of tho womb. 

The treatment consists in careful attention to any womb 
affection which may ho present. If there is no obvious cause 
the general health is attended to, how'cls arc kept regular, 
proper exercise is taken, and the patient should be as much 
ns possible in the open air. To arrest llic discharge alum 
lotion one tcaspoonful to the pint, or bicarbonate of soda in 
the same strength, may be used. In children a while dis- 
charge may be due to tliread-W’orms, which, escaping from the 
rectum find their way into and irritate the vagina. In such 
a case the treatment would he to get rid of the w’omis with 
santonin powders or quassia injection and to keep tho parts 
scrupulously clean. 

Change of Life (Menopause), The monthly discharge 
in women begins about the fourteenth and ends about the 
forty-eighth year. It is to tho period of cessation that the 
term * change of life,’ or menopause, has been applied. This 
period is popularly supposed to be fraught with danger to 
women, and there is often considerable suffering at tho time, 
and in some women a more than ordinary liahiUty to various 
ailments. The majority of women pass through this time 
without any great derangement of health, the monthly flow 
becoming more scanty until it ceases altogether. Tlie moat 
common symptoms associated with tho menopause are flush- 
ing of tho face, giddiness, sweating, throbbing of the blood- 
vessels in the head, headaches, nervousness, despondency, 
irritability of temper, palpitation of the heart, and gradual 
cessation of the monthly flow. Less common but w’eU-known 
symptoms are digestive troubles, such as nausea, constipa- 
tion, and had taste in the mouth ; pain in the neck, and numb- 
ness and tingling of hands and feet. The woman becomes less 
active and usually puts on flesh. Sometimes the monthly 
flow eeases for two, three, four or even six months, and then 
reappears somewhat more profusely than normal, to cease* 
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again either temporarily or permanently. There should be 
no irregular frequently recurring discharge of blood at the 
menopause, and the periods should not be more profuse than 
normal at this time. If there is any marked increase in the 
monthly flow at this time the woman should not hesitate to 
be examined carefully. Cancer of the womb frequently 
occurs at the change of life, and makes much headway before 
■examination, because the woman considers the profuse, and 
possibly UTegular, discharge of blood which troubles her inci- 
•dental to this change. If every woman, who suffered from 
excessive and irregular monthly discharge from the age of 
thirty-seven years and upwards, were examined early by a 
•sidlled doctor, the mortality of women from cancer would be 
■quickly diminished. At present the cure of cancer is only 
possible in the early stages of the chsease ; and if the ivoman 
neglects for some months an irregular blood discharge she may 
■find, too late, that a cancerous gro'wth was the cause of the 
trouble. TJisre is tio pain in the early stage of the disease 
and therefore no woman because she has no pain should neglect 
to be examined thoroughly by an expert gynrecologist if she 
has an irregular bloody discharge. 

While irregular and profuse menstrual discharge sometimes 
■occurs in healthy women at the change of life, such discharge 
should never occur after the change ; consequently a woman 
should immediately be examined if she begins to suffer with 
any sort of discharge from the womb after the change of life 
has been established, as only too frequently cancer is the cause 
of this discharge. 

While emphasising the importance of attending to such 
irregular hsemorrhages, we would not ■wish it to be thought 
that cancer is the only cause of such irregularity at the 
menopause, but it is only after thorough examination by a 
■competent physician that a correct diagnosis can be estab- 
lished, and therefore we would advise every woman suffering 
from such irregularity to lose no time in submitting to a 
thorough examination. 

Treatment, The bowels must be kept freely open ; sweat- 
ing should be promoted, as women who perspire freely have 
less trouble than others during this period of change ; the 
woman should be careful not to over-exert herself, but at the 
.same time she should not allow herself to sinlc into a condition 
■of semi-invalidism ; she should also try to occupy her mind 
■with outside interests. Further, she should remember that 
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the inconvenionces and discomforts from which she is suffering 
are but a temporary phase, and if she lives a careful and well- 
regulated life during the time she vnW have many healthy and 
comfortable years aften^^ards. 

For the headaches, flushing and giddiness, the best remedy 
is Calcium. Calcium Lactate or Hypophospiiite in 6 grain 
doses may bo taken in water three times daily. 

Sore Nipples. Cracks about the nipples, occurring during 
suckling, not only give rise to great pain but may also cause 
inflammation and abscess of the breast. All nipples are 
liable to crack if not washed and dried after nursing, but Iho 
dark -coloured nipple is less liable to become sore than the pink 
one. The nipple should never he left in the child's mouth 
after the process of suckling is finished, as that makes the nipple 
sodden and more liable to crack. It should be rememherod 
that sore nipples may arise from “ thrusli ” in the child's 
month, which must be cleaned ns veil as the mother’s 
nipple. 

When nipples are simply tender but not cracked, hazelino* 
ointment is the best application, and care should bo taken that 
the dress does not press upon the tender part. The nipples 
should be covered by a nipple-shield when the child is suckling. 
After suckhng the nipple should bo bathed with equal parts 
of brandy or eau-de-Cologne and water : or alum-water 
may be used, and a little hazelino ointment should be after- 
wards applied. 

When cracks exist, if small they should be covered over 
with Friar’s Balsam or flexible collodion to seal them 
up. If there is a deep crack or fissure it should he- 
washed with alum-water before and after suckling, and the 
nipple should in all cases bo protected by a well-fitting nipple- 
shield through which the cWld sucks. If the crack is very 
large, suckling from that breast should he suspended for a short 
time to enable the crack to heal, as the child may get indigestion 
from the blood which comes from the crack, and the mother 
may get a breast-abscess if she persists in nursing the 
child. 

Breast Inflammation. This occurs most frequently in< 
nursing women but may he present in others, especially in 
pregnant women. It may arise from injury or from suolcling 
a child when the nipples are cracked and sore. 

If the child dies or is weaned too suddenly, the breasta 
become engorged but not inflamed if the treatment noted below 
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"be followed. When infiRnunation occurs towards the end of 
■suckling it is the result of over-suckling and weakness. 

Inflammation of the breast is most common after a first 
■confinement, as the nipples are then most tender and liable to 
crack with suckhng. Inflammation of the breast is accom- 
panied by sharp shooting pain, fever, possibly with shiverings, 
hardness of the breast, and, later, heat and redness of some part 
of the breast is observed; there is generally considerable swel- 
ling of and great pain in the breast from the beginning of the 
inflammation. The secretion of mTlk may be stopped, but 
this does not always occur if the inflammation is partial. 
The pain and tenderness are increased by moving the 
arm. 

Treatment (I) of Engorged Breasts. As above stated, if 
the child dies or is weaned too suddenly the breasts become 
engorged and painful, and there may be fever. In such a 
case the treatment of the breasts is : (1) Allbw no one to touch 
the breast. (^) Eestrict the amount of fluid very considerably ; 
the less fluid the patient drinks for two or three days the 
more rapidly the engorgement will disappear. (3) Give the 
woman a large dose of Epsom salt daily to move the bowels 
very freely. (4) If the patient is in such severe pain that 
she cannot sleep, a Dover’s powder, 7^ grains, may be given 
at night. If this regimen be carefully followed the woman 
will be perfectly well in four to five days. If, however, 
the breast-pump is used and belladonna plasters or other 
■drugs be applied to the breasts the patient may get a breast- 
•abscess, which may take a long time to heal. 

(II) Of Infamed Breasts. If the woman has a sore nipple, 
paint it with Friar’s Balsam after each nursing. It may be 
necessary to use the nipple-shield if nursing is very painful. 
If one or both breasts become tense and painful apply hot 
boraoic fomentations after each nursing. If one part of a 
breast becomes hard and swollen and begins to throb consult 
a doctor at once if possible as an abscess may be forming. 
It will be necessary to stop the nursing in that breast until 
the inflammation has subsided. 

{N.B.--Tbs difference between engorged and inflamed 
breast is this : the engorged breast is uniformly enlarged and 
bard, but not red ; the iMamed breast is hard and tender in 
one spot, which may be in any part of the breast, but is often 
above the nipple.) 

If the inflammation is subsiding the pain and tenderness 
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leaves the breast and the hard patch rapidly hecomes smaller. 
Tf, however, the inflammation does not subside, ‘ matter ^ 
forms in the breast, constituting abscess of the breast. After 
feelings of feverishness and shooting pains the breast enlarges 
at one particular spot, with throbbing pain ; the skin becomes- 
red and shiny. If not incised with a lancet this spot becomes- 
very prominent and pointed and finally bursts, permitting 
pus or matter to escape. As soon as this “ pointing ” is per- 
ceived the abscess should be incised by a doctor and the pus- 
let out. An early incision of a breast abscess will save much’ 
suffering. 

As breast-abscess is painful and exhausting, the patient 
must be put on to a generous diet and some tonic, such as* 
Fellow^s syrup, one teaspoonful in water thrice daily aft^ 
meals ; or Prescription No, 52 three times daily after meals- 
should be given. 

Breast Fain. The breasts are likely to become enlarged 
and tender just before the monthly periods. This pain lasts- 
a few days, but gives no great trouble if the breast has not at 
some time been actually inflamed. In women reaching the 
change of life the breasts may become enlaiged and painful 
and the woman may feel a tender lump in some part of the 
breast. If there is any suspicion of a lump the patient should! 
submit to a careful medical examination, as cancer of the 
breast is common in women. 

Pain in the breast may be troublesome in girls about the 
period of the establishment of monthly courses, and occa- 
sionally in hoys about the age of puberty. The pain may be 
due to neuralgia, and in this case it comes on periodically, 
at regular intervals of twelve to twenty-four hours. In women 
living in the tropics severe pain in the breast, apart from in- 
flammation or tumour, is sometimes cured by regular dosing 
with quinine, e.g,, Prescription No. 62 three times daily. 

Breast Cancer. Cancer in the breast generally occurs in- 
women past middle life. It frequently begins as a small, 
hard usually painless swelling in the breast substance which 
gradually increases in size. Any woman who discovers 
such a lump in her breast should at once consult a doctor. 
Wcmen at the change of life often imagine that the 
tenderness which is likely to occur in the breast at this time i& 
due to cancer and in order to put their minds at rest they 
should have a camful examination as soon as possible. If 
the case is one of cancer the earlier the removal is affected, 
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ffche better are tbe chancea of’ recovery ; if it is’ not cancer, 
iJie sooner the ’spoman is reassured on that point the better 
it will be for her nervous system. 

Breast : Other Diseases. Other diseases which develoji as 
tumours in the breast are principally : 

(1) Adenoma or fibroma, generally met with in women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty. The growth begins as a 
hard nodule. When small it is freely movable. The veins 
under the skin become enlarged, but there is little or no pain. 
The skin is movable over the tumour and rarely ulcerates. 

(2) Ci/sis. Cysts are composed of a bag containing fluid. 
They are most common in women between twenty to forty 
ycOTS of age. A cyst begins as a small round, hard lump, 
which may attain a large size, affording to the fingers the 
sensation of a fluid moving &om side to side. AH such mala- 
■dies require surgical operation. 

Fruiitus. Irritation of the private parts often takes the 
shape of intense itching or smarting, which prevents sleep 
and so destroys the health. It may depend on personal un- 
deanhness, or be associated with bladder or bowel disturbance, 
or -with diseases such as diabetes, in which an unusually 
large amount of urine is passed, so increasing the moisture 
of the parts, or with eczema extending from the groins to 
the private parts ; or lice infesting the hairs about the parts 
may cause it; or it may resiflt from irritation of the 
■discharges in cancer of the womb, or in ‘ whites it often 
■occurs in pregnancy as a result of the congestion of the 
private parts. Knally, it may be due to an abnormal 
•condition of the nerves ending in the skin. The itching 

skin may show no abnormality, or there may be an 

■eruption of minute watery vesicles. The treatment must 
depend on the cause. If it be due to ‘ irritable bladder,’ 
■copious draughts of water or barley-water, ■with avoidance of 
all spices and made-up dishes and wines, spirit or beer, will 
soon relieve the irritability. If due to bowel trouble, thread- 
worms (q.v.) may be the cause, or diarrhoea or constipation 
may set up an irritation. As a local application for 
the intense itching, cold or iced water or carbolic lotion 
half ounce in I pint of water may be used. If the 
irritation is accompanied by the eruption of vesicles, 

calamine lotion or alum lotion may be used. Bran baths, 

or baths of borax or washing soda 2 ounces in twenty-five 
to thirty gallons of hot water, are sometimes very beneficial. 
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If the itching is due to lice the hair should be shaved oS the 
parts, and mercury ointment or white precipitate ointment he 
applied. A thorough application of soap and water should 
always he used before other remedies are tried. If the itch- 
ing is due to eczema the parts should be freely anointed with 
olive oil or vaseline after cleansing with bran and water- 
in this condition soap should be avoided. Pruritus is nearly 
always worse at night than at other times. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PREGNANCY AND LABOUR 

Pregnancy. The pregnant condition lasts from 273 to 280 
days, or about 40 weeks. 

Estimation of the Date of Delivery. The date of 
delivery can be told fairly accurately by various methods, 
none of them, unfortunately, being very exact. If the mens- 
trual history is correct (it is a good plan for every married 
woman to note down each month in her diary the date of the 
first and last day of her period) we can teU approximately 
the date of delivery by counting forward 10 lunar months 
or 280 days from the last day of the last menstruation. The 
easiest method of doing this is to add on 9 calendar months 
and three days. Thus if menstruation which began on July 
1st ended on July hth then 9 months and 3 days added on 
brings the date of labour to April 8th. There is no certain 
method of ascertaining beforehand the exact date of delivery 
but the above method is the centre of a fortnight during which 
delivery will probably occur. 

Sfens of Pregnancy, (l) Cessation of the monthly flow— 
which, however, in exceptional cases may not occur. (2) 
Morning sickness : this usually begins six weeks after con- 
ception, but may be a little earlier ; it usually lasts six weeks. 
(3) Enlargement of the breasts, generally after the first month, 
occasionr^y not till the third month. (4) Enlargement of 
the coloured ring of tissue which surrounds the nipple ; this 
occurs in the third month, and at the same time the nipples 
and breasts may become tender ; about the fifth month there 
may be oozing of fluid from the breast, in a first pregnancy 
this is clear and yellowish, in subsequent pregnancies it may 
be milky. (5) Enlargement of the abdomen ; this does not 
take place tiU after the third month. (6) Quickening or 
movements of the child : these begin between four and a half 
to five months, and are sometimes accompanied at first by 
faint feelings. (7) Pulsation of the child’s heart : this resem- 
bles the ticking of a watch under a pillow, can be heard from 
four and a hah months onward, and is audible on putting the 
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ear on the abdomen either in the midline below the navel, or 
in a line joining the hip-bone with the navel on the loft side. 
(B) Movement of the child, which may bo felt externally after 
the sixth month on placing the hands on the abdomen. (9) 
Variations in temper, disposition and appetite, the woman 
becoming capricious and showing desires for special and some- 
times minsnal articles of diet. 

Treatment of Pregnancy. Pregnancy is a physiological 
state, and therefore the woman should continue to hvo a regular 
and healthy life. She should take exercise daily, some women 
, playing tennis regularly for the first four months ; this need 
not be discontinued if the woman is healthy and is accustomed 
to playing ; horse riding should not be carried on as a rule. 
Walking exercise is the form which may bo indulged in until 
the end of pregnancy, and if the woman is in n hilly district, 
walldng up and down the hills will strengthen the abdominal 
muscles and render labour easier. The woman should keep 
regular hours, should avoid hot and stufiy rooms, late nights 
and dancing. The diet should bo varied but simple and should 
not be in excess of the normal habit— there is more danger 
of eating too much than too little. Cravings for unusual 
articles of food should not bo indulged. It is well to refrain 
from eating between meals. Indigestible food, spices, pastry, 
excess of meat, fried foods, &c., should be avoided. Water 
should bo taken freely between meals, alcohol is best avoided 
and tea, coffee and aerated waters should not be taken in excess. 
Plenty 'of fmsh fruit and vegetables are essential. If the preg- 
nant woman is exposed to sudden strains or to shaking, the 
womb may be excited to premature action and miscarriage is 
liable to occur. As the danger of any disease is increased if 
it occurs during pregnancy, any unhealthy pursuit should be 
discontinued. It is especially deleterious for a pregnant 
woman to sleep in a badly ventilated room, for as the child 
grows there is a great need for pure air. The clothing should 
be warm but easy. Stays may be enlarged by a gore of elastic 
on each side, or special maternity corsets may be worn. The 
breasts should have plenty of room ; and from the end of the 
sixth month onward the nipples should be bathed daily wtli 
salt and water, or eau-de-Cologne and water or whisky and 
water, and should bo exposed to the air, if the weather is not 
too cold, for about one hour daily. If the nipples are depress- 
ed they should be pinched and drawn up between the fingers 
regularly every day. In healthy pregnancies no medicine 
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is needed, except possibly to overcome constipation : this 
is best done by taking cascara pills. Castor oil should be 
avoided, as it tends to constipate afterwards ; powerful 
purgatives and patent purgative pills should also be avoided, 
as these are deleterious in pregnancy. 

Antenatal Care. It is most important that every 
pregnant woman should be examined by a competent doctor 
at least 'Once during the pregnancy, in order to determine that 
there is likely to be a normal confinement and that all is going 
on well with the prospective mother and child. 

Preparations previous to Labour. Bathrooms, water- 
closets, and drains should be well cleansed. Proper disposal 
of refuse should be insisted upon. The best-ventilated room 
obtainable should be selected for the lying-in period, and it 
should not be kept too warm either before or after labour, 
as is generally the case in the cold season of northerly districts. 
The antecedents of the nurse should be inquired into. If 
within four weeks previous to the woman’s confinement the 
nurse has been engaged with a scarlet fever or a blood-poison- 
ing case, or with a woman suffering from puerperal fever, 
she should not be employed. If she has been attending any 
other diseases or bums or scalds, she should have a full bath 
and wash her hair with carbolic soap and wear a fresh dress. 
Arrangements should be made for a good supply of pure ab- 
sorbent cotton-wool, to bs used as sponges during labour. 
If practicable, artificial aseptic sanitary towels and sponges 
should be obtained. All these things, if used, should be burnt 
after the labour. Plenty of ordinary napkins should be boiled 
previously, then dried, well aired, and put ready to hand. 
Arrangements must be made for an ample supply of both hot 
and cold water. If it is a first labour, and therefore likely 
to be long, light nourishing food should be prepared— e.p., 
egg-and-milk, lightly boiled egg with toast, hot milk, or beef 
tea or other soup — ^and a feeding-cup shoidd be obtained. A' 
chamber utensil to receive the after-biith and a bed-pan and an 
enema syringe should be in readiness. Other things which 
should be ready beforehand are : a large square of flannel 
called the receiver or an old blanl?et or shawl for the child to be 
placed in at its birth ; a waterproof sheet, or, failing this, a 
large piece of new American cloth to prevent the mattress 
from being soiled by the discharges ; the bandage for the child ; 
the child’s clothing ; large and small safety-pins ; three or 
four ligatures to tie the navel-string, as below ; blunt-pointed 
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soiBBors to cut the string ; soft linen for dressinc the navel ; 
some pieces of fine soft linen to wipe the baby*B eyes, nose, 
and mouth at birth— these should* be placed in boric-acid lotion ; 
sweet oil to remove the cheesy material covering the baby ; 
Wright's Coal-tar or Vinolia bath soap and a line sponge for 
washing the child ; ‘ Blue-seal ' vaseline in a wide mouthed 
bottle. 

The binder for the infant should be of thin flannel, about 
B inches broad and 36 inches long, f.e., long enough to go twice 
round the body. 

The ligatures for the navel string should consist of silk or 
sewing-thread, as cotton is not strong enough and tape may 
slip. Each ligature should be composed of ton threads loosely 
rolled into a cord and tied in a knot at both ends, so that they 
may lie evenly. These ligatures ready sterilised can be pur- 
chased from any good chemist. 

Labour. This is the common term for a confinement. If 
the birth takes place before three months it is called an abor- 
tion, before six months a miscarriage, and between six and 
nine months premature labour. 

The signs of approaching labour are ; a ainidng downward 
and forward of the abdomen, a feeling of physical well-being, 
frequent desire to make water, perhaps griping and a sensa- 
tion of squeezing, and a mucous discharge sometimes stained 
with blood and known os * the show all or any of these signs 
may occur some hours, or even a day or two, before actual 
labour pains begin. With the symptoms of approaching labour 
the patient's bed should be prepared. A bard coir or horse- 
hair mattress is preferable. Over this is the usual blanket and 
sheet, over which should be placed a long sheet of India rubber 
or American cloth, which should be fixed to the bed at the 
four comem with safety-pins ; then on tliia ‘ guard ' a blanket 
folded four times, then a sheet doubled in a similar manner, 
which is called the ” draw-sheet”. M this is to absorb the 
discharges and to prevent the mattress on which the woman 
has to lie afterwards becoming soiled. After labour is over 
and the mackintosh-sheet and extra blanket and sheet are 
removed, the bed should be quite dry. A strong towel should 
be attached to the head of the bed for the purpose indicated, 
later. The woman's dress should consist of a night-dress 
petticoat, and dressing-gown. As labour progresses the night- 
dress is rolled up above the waist so that it may not be soiled, 
and the petticoat and dressing-gown are removed ; she is 
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then covered with a loose sheet, which is taken away later with 
the ' guard ' and draw-sheet If the bowels have not acted 
freely within six hours an enema of soap and water should be 
administered. {N Carbolic soap should never be used for 
enemata.) Emptying the bowels removes the mechanical 
obstruction to the progress of the baby’s head offered by a 
hard mass of fasces in the bowel, ensures cleanliness, and pre- 
vents discomfort; for the contents of the lower bowel, 
if this be full, are forced into the bed towards the end of labour. 
The beginning of labour is denoted by pains in the back 
and abdomen below the navel : these pains recur at regular 
intervals and gradually increase in strei^h. At first the 
pains resemble cramp and worry the woman a great deal ; 


break; and the woman then gets bearing-down pains, during 
which she shuts her mouth and bears down as if she wore trying 
to relieve the bowels of a constipated stool There may be 
slight shivering and vomiting during the first pains. The 
patient should be encouraged to walk about or to sit up, 
until the waters break as this accelerates labour ; she should 
relieve the bladder and bowels from time to time, and may fdfc 
in a bath of hot water before the waters break. The hot 
water relieves the first stage pains. After the waters break 
the pains recur every sera to ten minutes and get stronger. 
The patient should now take to her bed and lie on her back 
with the knees drawn up. When the bearing4own pains 
occur the patient should Md her breath, ‘place her feet flat 
on the bed, and pull hard on the towel attached to the head of 
the bed. This assists the expulsive efforts of the uterine and 
abdominal muscles. The time of labour varies from four to 
twenty-four hours, being generally longest in those having a 
first child. In ninety-five out of every hundred cases the h^ 
of the child first emerges, the rest of fhe body soon Mowing. 

The main points to care for during a normal labour are : 

Firstly. To support the perineum, it, that part of the 
mother’s body between the back wall of the vagina and the 
opening of the bowel, the anus ; this part is exposed to great 
pressure as the head passes, and is liable to he tom as there 
are no bones in the neighbourhood to take th^ pressure. Lacer- 
ation of the perineum is most likely to occur in a first labour, 
and its occurrence is almost sure to follow a very rapid delivery. 
Toi 
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or saponified cresol has been added, as the soap in these two 
preparations acta as a lubricant and renders the passage of the 
head easier. (6) The head may be delivered in the intervals 
between two pains by pressing on it from behind the anus* 
(c) If the head is coming down very quickly the patient should 
be told to cry out, not to bear down with the pain, and the 
progiess of the head should be retarded by pressuro of the 
fingers on the visible part of the head. 

Secondly. To free the child’s eyes and mouth from dis- 
charge or mucus. 

.Thirdly. To see that the womb contracts as soon as the- 
child is born. To secure this, when the head is born the hand 
of an attendant should be placed over the womb, making moder- 
ate pressure, which should be maintained until the after- 
birth comes away. After the birth of the child the womb- 
shrinks down until it lies below the navel, where it can be 
felt as a hard mass. If it cannot be thus felt, bleeding into- 
it is probably occurrine. 

Fourthly. To divide the navel-string [see after). 

During the labour thirst may be relieved by cold water,, 
cold tea, milk-and-water, or iced milk; the patient should 
he allowed to eat light nutritious food if she cares to do so. 
Sleep during the intervals between the pains is refreshing and’ 
restorative ; the face and hands may be sponged and the hair 
brushed if the patient expresses a wish for it. 

In from ten to twenty minutes after the birth of the childl 
the after-birth comes away. Sometimes this does not leave 
the womb for thirty to forty-five minutes after the delivery 
of the child ; in no case must the cord be pulled on to hasten 
its progress. The delivery of the after-birth (placenta) is- 
attended by a renewal of the pains, and usually by a slight 
discharge of clotted blood. In other cases a more fluid, bloody 
discharge occurs, which is of no consequence if of a few ounces,, 
but which if profuse amounts to hsemorrhage [see below)^ 
In some cases the after-birth presents at the orifice, and may 
be expelled by pressing on the womb through the abdominal* 
waD. 

One teaspoonful of liquid extract of ergot should bo given 
after the delivery bf tho after-birth, as this helps the uterus 
to contract and so checks bleeding. 

The above refens to straightforward labour, but some- 
times labour is preceded a few days or even one to two weeks- 
by * false pains such pains are felt in .the abdomen, not in« 
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*he back : they are yery irregular in force and frequency, 
one pain being strong and the next -weaki one following another 
in ten minutes and a third occurring in twenty to thirty 
minutes, and are not accompanied by a show. False pains are 
usually caused by intestinal irritation, and are generally 
removed by a dose of castor oil. ’ 

Treatment after Labour. When the after-birth has 
been delivered the patient should be washed, the soiled sheets, 
&c., should be removed, a clean thick dry pad should be put 
•on, the nightdress drawn doTO, and the patient should be 
•allowed to sleep. She should be kept on her back for the first 
two hours, or longer if there be any bleeding. 

After the birt'h of the child, if the mother is much exhausted, 
•a cup of hot milk or an egg beaten up in milk is the best stimu- 
lant. After the woman has well rested and perhaps slept 
■for a short time, the private parts should again be washed and 
•another dry napkin put on. The discharge is usually rather 
free at jSrst, but if the womb can be felt hard and firm through 
the abdominal wall there is usually no reason for uneasiness. 
H, however, the womb is felt soft and boggy, bleeding after 
•delivery is going on and needs appropriate remedies. The 
washing of the private parts and the application of a clean nap- 
kin is necessary four to five times daily for the first three days. 
It is a matter of convenience to the attendant and renders 
the required cleanliness easier if the hair on the private parts 
is shaved off before the labour begins. Excitement from 
■visitors must be avoided, None but the husband and the 
necessary attendant should be admitted for the first five days, 
nnd special care must be taken to exclude from the lying- 
in room any one who has recently been in contact with any 
sort of infectious disease, as lying-in women are peculiarly 
liable to these diseases. The room must be kept well venti- 
lated, but care must be taken that neither the mother nor the 
baby are exposed to cold. 

The patient should pass urine ■within six hours after delivery 
.and this should be done on the bed-pan. If this cannot be used 
the patient may turn on hands and knees. If there still be 
difficulty the lower part of the abdomen and the private parts 
•should be fomented ■with hot water. Owing to the distensible 
•state of the bladder, the patient ■will often remain for 'very 
many hours before making water, and this may lead to inflam- 
mation or paralysis of the bladder. 

The state of the .bowels after delivery is of importance, as 
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constipation sometimes causes fever during the lying-in period. 
On the morning of the third day after delivery, if the bowels 
have not been opened, a tablespoonful of castor oil should 
be given. If there is reason to suspect an accumulation in 
the lower bowel, as often occurs during the later days of preg- 
nancy, and is knoTO by passage of hard round lumps, an enema 
of soapy water should be given. If the patient does not suckle 
her child, purgatives ^vill be the more necessary for the relief 
of the breasts. In tliis case saline aperients, Prescription 
No. 64, or citrate of magnesia will be found most useful. 

Until the bowels have acted the diet should be light but 
nutritious, c.j/., custards, boiled fish, Lglitly boiled, poached 
or scrambled eggs once daily, millc, jellies, or junlcets and soup ; 
tea and toast may also be given. After the bowels have been 
moved the patient may have chicken, mutton or fresh 
game. Vegetables such as onions, cauliflower, spinach, and 
vegetable marrow may be given, but potatoes and rice should 
be avoided as the starch in these is lilccly to cause flatulent 
distension of the bow^els. If there is a decided disinclination 
for food there is probably something amiss. 

Attention must also bo directed to the discharge called tho 
lochia, popularly ‘the cleansings*. Tho passage of this is 
accompanied by more or less trfter-pains, generally first felt 
about half an hour after delivery. During the after-pain 
which is simply a contraction of the uterus similar to that 
•^vhich occurred during the couise of labour, the discharge 
increases and blood-clots may be expelled, especially when the 
patient rises in bed to make water. After-pains are salutary, 
as they diminish the size of the womb and expel its contents, 
i.e., blood and small clots. The application of the child to the 
breast often brings on or aggravates the after-pains. Unless 
very severe no medicine is needed, but if really troublesome, 
aspirin po\vders (10 grains) should be administered every three 
hours until the pains cease to be troublesome. At first the 
discharge is bright red blood with possibly a few small clots : on 
the sixth day it becomes thin and watery and yellowish in colour, 
at last appearing like soiled water. It has a peculiar odour 
resembling that of the ordinary menstrual discharge. The 
quantity and duration vary considerably. In some patients it 
ceases mth the after-pains a few days after delivery, but 
generally begins again when the patient exerts herself. Its 
continuance is a sign that the womb is not contracting properly. 
As long as it continues the parts should be frequentiy washed 
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and the napkins changed. As this secretion is necessary its 
sudden int^ption is generally a sign of ill-omen, such as 
puerperal fera, and the patient should he carefully watched. 

In ordinary cases the breasts remain quiescent during the 
first thirty-six hours ate the deliveiy ; they then begin to 
enlarge, with slight pain, their substance becoming heavier 
and more tense. This depends on the activity of the breast- 
cells in secreting milk— this activity being preceded by 
an increased flow of blood to the breasts, There is no 
shivering or feverishness if the woman is progressing 
normally. If shivering and fever should occur the woman 
ought to be given a saline purgative (Prescription No. 54)' 
and an enema to clear the bowels out quickly. If the* 
breasts are very tense they may be fomented and gently 
massaged towards the nipple. If there is haemorrhage 
after the delivery of the after-birth the child should 
immediately be put to the breast, as suckling promotes 
firm contraction of the uterus, If there is no haemorrhage 
the babe should not be put to the breast until five to six hours 
ate the delivery. The child should be nursed three times 
during the first twenty-four hours, every four hours during 
the second twenty-four hours, and every three hours, with 
at most only one feed at night, from the third day onward. 
Applying the child to the breast at these intervals stimulates 
them to secrete, and the first watery milk, contains a mild 
purgative called colostrum, which helps to rid the babels bowels 
of lieir contents. On the third day the milk is opaque, white^ 
and has a sweet taste. If the breasts do not secrete properly 
the patient should be given barley-water and milk to iink. 
The child should not be applied to the breast more often than 
indicated above, as frequent fruitless suckling renders the 
nipple hot, tender, and irritable. If the nipples are short 
and badly formed a nipple-shield consisting of glass with a 
rubber teat is used, and care is taken to fill the glass part with 
milk by gently massaging the breast, before applying the baby 
to the shield, as if the child has difficulty in dmwing up the 
milk through the shield it quickly becomes tired and wifi not 
make the necessary efforts to suck. Each time the child is 
about to suck the nipple should be cleaned with soft old linen 
and plain boiled water, and again when the child ceases suck- 
ling. The infantas mouth should be treated in like manner. 

Scrupulous cleanliness is desirable, as even a little milk 
drying about the nipple may turn sour and irritate it, or it 
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finay be received into and disorder the infant’s stomach. 
'The nipples and breasts should bo ■washed ■adth warm water 
and soap night and morning. By such care tho chance of sore 
nipple and bad breasts ■will be avoided. During tho first three 
days the mother should suoklo while lying down. Slio can turn 
on" one side or other and, supporting herself on her elbow, 
let the nipple fall into the child’s mouth. Afterwards the 
semi-erect posture should bo taken, from which the infant 
sucks more easily. Both breasts should bo used alternately. 
‘The mother should remain recumbent for the first tlireo days, 
during which, if there has been no tear of the perineum, 
she may exercise the perineal muscles at frequent intervals ; 
■this is done by drawing tlie body up as if an attempt *wcro 
being made to prevent the bowel«; from acting. After 
the first three days, if there has been no perineal tear 
she should begin exercises to strengthen tho muscles 
•of the abdominal wall. Tlicse exercises are done as follows : 
'Lying on her back, tho pillows having been temporarily 
•removed from under the head, tho woman crosses her arms 
on her chest and straightens out tho legs. She then raises 
herself into a sitting posture, the attendant holding the legs 
below the knees to ensure that they nro not lifted from the bed ; 
from tho sitting position tho patient then lays herself down 
slowly. This should he done at first two in the evening. 
Later, as it is done more easily, tho patient may do it four 
to six times thrico daily. When this exercise is freely done 
the following should also ho adopted : Tlio patient, again 
lying flat on her back, draws up the knees until tho soles of 
the feet rest on the bed ; the thighs are then straightened 
until they are at right angles to tho abdomen, "and the Imees 
being kept rigidly straight, the legs are laid slowly down on 
■the bed : this exercise is harder than tho foregoing one, and 
should not be begun until that is easily accomplished. These 
exercises increase the blood discharge at first, but they are very 
'beneficial in restoring tone to the abdominal muscles, to the 
intestines, and to the uterus and its ligaments ; they should 
•not be done if the patient is suffering from fever. If the 
■patient attempts to do the exercises too often at first she wll 
suffer from pain in the abdominal muscles, but this is not 
serious. The patient, if she has had a normal confinement, 
•may be allowed to sit upon a choir on tho eighth day and 
'to begin to move about her room on tho tenth day. A great 
tpart of her time should be spent in a somi-recumbent position 
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for the first monthj but it is not desirable for a healthy woman 
to spend too long in bed. 

When the mother resumes her dress, if she wears corsets 
these should be so arranged as not to press on but to support 
the breasts. She must remembei* that her milk is affected 
by any indiscretion in food or habits, and that unless her 
health be maintained her infant will certainly suffer. Fretting- 
and irritability react very unfavourably on the milk, and there- 
fore the woman should strive to maintain a calm and equable 
disposition. The diet should be nutritious and varied, and 
there is no objection to the patient eating anything which did 
not upset her digestion before the birth of the child. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are especially desirable, and there is 
no valid reason why potatoes and peas should be debarred- 
when the woman is able to move about. They tend to cause 
flatulence while the woman is lying-in, so may he avoided 
at that time. Barley-water is useful in increasing the quan- 
tity of millc. Druas such as castor oil, rhubarb, mercury, 
arsenic, and opium affect the child when taken by the mother. 

The foregoing relates to natural and straightforward confinements, 
but other circumstances may arise, which are now briefly noticed. 

1. Tbs Laboue aeay be tedious and long. This occurs in weal^y 
women, the pains being feeble, or ceasing usually after the ‘ waters ’* 
break. If four hours elapse without pains, assistance should be sought. 
In the meantime nourishing soup and chloral (Prescription No. 29)' 
should be given, and after rest and sleep the pains may probably return. 

2. Cord Round tee Neoe occues once in about twelve cases. 
Frequently it is not of much consequence, as when the cord is roundi 
the child’s neck it is usually long. It should be loosened by gentle 
traction, and the shoulders Aould be allowed to slip through loop,. 
Or, if the cord is long, it may be slipped over the child’s head. In 
some cases it has been necessary to cut the cord through, to prevent 
the child being strangled. When so necessary, the cord should be cut 
through, and tied immediately, else it will bleed profusely. 

3. Presentation op the Breech. This occurs once in about 
sixty cases, and the labour is tedious, because the infant, being doubled! 
at the haunches, requires a larger space. As a rule no interferonce is 
required until the breech and feet are bom, when the case becomes, 
converted into presentation of tlie feet {m No. 5), 

4. Twin Births. This occurs once in about seventy cases, The 
presentation generally varies, the first being the head and the seconeb 
a foot case, or the reverse. After tlie birth of the first child, the pre» 
senco of a second is known by the slight reduction in size of the womb. 
Sometimes tlie * aftor-birtli ’ of the first eshild comes away before the 
birth of the second, sometimes not till afterv-ards, and attempts should; 
not be made to remove it, as there may be only one * after-birth ’ for 
both infants. After tlie birth of tlie first, the womb should be stimu- 
lated to contract by keeping up a grasping movement of the finger? 
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and thumb on the lower part of the abdomen. Sometimes the birth 
of the second child follows that of the first in ten minutes, but on other 
occasions not for some hoiurs. Under such circumstances the woman 
should rest until pains return, and she may drink a little cool tea or 
arrowroot, the precaution being taken to examine the pulse frequently 
lest bleeding may be going on unsuspectedly. If bleedkg is occurring 
the pulse becomes quick and feeble. The second labour is usually 
quicker than the fimt, the soft parts having been already dilated. 
After the birth of the second child and the passage of the * after-birth * 
especial attention must be paid to the contraction of the womb. The 
womb should be pressed with the hand until it can be grasped as a 
firm hard ball. 

5. Pbbsektation op xee Febt. One or both feet may come first, 
which happens once in about 100 cases. The birth is generally safe 
for the mother but not for the child, which is apt to B\^er from the 
circulation of the cord being obstructed by pressure. Footling cases 
should not be hastened in the early stage, as the longer the buttc^ks are 
detained the greater will be the dilatation of the parts, and the birth 
of the head will be more easy. When the breech is expelled, the cord 
should be examined, and, if the pulsation of the cord 1ms ceased, the 
birth of the shoulders should be hastened by pressing the body steadily 
downward by pressure on the womb through the abdomen ; on no 
account should the body be pulled upon until the shoulders have been 
bom, as such pulling is likely to give rise to great difficulty. The 
toes of the infant turned to the back of the mother is the most favour- 
able position for the birth of the head. If circulation is restored in 
the cord after the birth of the shoulders there is little cause for anxiety 
for the safety of the oluld, but if there is no pulsation in the cord it 
is necessary to assist at every pain, and hasten the delivery of the 
head by pushing on the uterus through the abdomen. The head being 
bom, the assist^! should examine the cord, and if it pulsates, the child 
should not be separated fora few minutes until it begins to cry. If 
there is no ciicr^tion in the cord the infant should be treated as de- 
tailed for still birth (p. 477). 

6. Presentation op the Pace. Instead of the top of the head, 
the face may present, which happens once in about 230 cases. 'When 
it occurs the labour is protracted. The child is seldom in danger 
but the head and face are swollen and disfigured, and, unless the mother 
is prepared, the appearance may give a severe shock. In the absence 
of medical aid it will be best to wait patiently for the natural termina- 
tion. 

7. Pbbsentation op the Hands, oe * Cboss-bieth *. Presenta- 

tion of the hand, or the elbow or shoulder, occurs once in about 230 
iustances. The assistance of a doctor is urgently required, as the opera- 
tion of turning the child will be necessary. . 

8. Blebdinq, oe HiEMOEBHAGB. Bleeding may occur either before 
or after the birth, but does not happen to an alarming extent more than 
once in about 300 cases. Bleeding occurring before the birth generally 
depends on the * after-birth ’ being seated over the mouth of the womb, 
so that, as the latter dilates, the vessels of the * after-birth ’ ore tom. 
Tliis kind of bleeding may occur at any time after the sixth month of 
pregnancy, but is more frequent between the eighth and ninth months. 
In every case of bleeding during pregnancy absolute rest is necessaiy. 
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/md ffiffd/csJ aid should he sought m&iouii dd&y, as the pa^j’ent^s condi- 
tion may be very serious, 

Bleeding after deliveiy may happen immediately before or after 
the expulsion of the ‘ after-birth, or it may come on some hours, or 
even days, after tho confinement, When bleeding occurs immedkte- 
ly after delivery it depends on feeble contraction of the womb. When 
the * after-birth ’ separates, loss of blood to some extent is the natural 
consequence ; nor is tlie wommi injured by a moderate loss, such as S 
to 10 ounces. But if the quantity greatly exceeds such an amount 
it produces fainting, the woman being pale, cold, and gasping for 
breath. The womb will be found soft, and to induce it to contract 
firm pressure should be made over the lower part of toe abdomen, 
and if possible toe womb should be firmly grasped in toe hand through 
the skin. Iced or cold water should be given to drink, and the child 
should be put to the breast. No stimulants should be given, and the 
person should not be raised into the upright posture, whito might bring 
on fatal fainting. Liquid extract of ergot may be given in drachm 
doses every hour for the three hours, 

When bleeding occurs some hours or days after delivery it may 
depend on relaxation of the womb, or on the retention of some part 
of toe after-birth, or of a clot of blood, preventing perfect contraction ; 
or it may arise from ftight or excitement, Massage of the uterus 
through toe abdomen and drachm doses of liquid extract of emt are 
the means of relief. Medical aid should be sought without delay. 

9. Convulsions may occur before, during, or after labour. A 
clothing should be loosened, the patient should be allowed plenty 
of fresh air, and toe face should be spiinJded with cold water. To 
prevent the tongue being bitten, ^ piece of soft wood should be held 
between toe teeth. If the head is hot, cold applications should be 
used to the forehead. Medical aid should be obtained. 

10. Lacbhahon of the Peeineum. The necessity of supportmg 
the pennewm, or that portion of toe person of the mother exposed to 
pressure, as toe head passes, has been msitioned at p. 457, But in 
first lalwurs, notwithstanding support, some amount of teaiing often 
ocours, This is of little consequence as it quickly heals, and no treat- 
ment beyond cleanliness is required. But in exceptional eases the 
tearing may be greater ; and if the wound exceeds an inch toe patient 
should be kept in b^ with her legs tied togetoer, the wound being 
frequently cleansed until healing occurs. If pt^ible a doctor should 
be summoned to repair toe tear, 

11. PuEBPEBAU IIbvek* This is a very dangerous fever, sometimes 
occurring after confinements. It depends on poisoning of toe blood 
from the absorption of putrid matter retained within the womb. 
When a woman, on the third day after labour, is seized 
with shivering, and this is followed by a hot mid sweating stage with 
feehhgs of relief when the discharge or * cleansings * are passing freely 
it may be mild and temporary sepsis and of little consequence. But 
when, after perspiration, no reh’ef is experienced, when toe breasts 
become flabby and am^er, when toe distoarges lessen or cease alto- 
gether, and when toe pulse remains above 120 beats in the minute, 
toe case is one of puerperal fever, and suppression of milk, difficulty in 
breathing, end prostration will soon appear. Pain and tenderness 
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•of the abdomen are very frequent prominent symptoms. There 
is bilious vomiting, tltot, and pfofuse perspiration. The tongue 
.and breath are foul, the face salloW* there is probably diarrhcea, 
marked by the passage of hard lump^ of faecal matter. At a later peimd 
pyamia may occur, and one pr more^ of the^ joints ^ may be- 
come swollen and painful. Puerpeffl’l fover is a septic infection, which 
•is readily carried from one lying-ii^ woman to anothOT, unless rigid* 
antiseptic precautions are observecJ* ^®t essential is to obtain 
sldlled mc^cal aid. 

12. MALAEtiOTJS PoBT-PARTUM pjEVERi At a later date than that 
on which puerperal fever occurs, worf^oii after delivery are, in the tropics, 
liable to attacks of ordinary agu^ ‘ fever * to which the aboT>e 
term lias been applied. In malario^ patients give quinine as soon as 
the child is bom. If malaria occij^®i does so after milk has been 
secreted, the secretion of milk is nP^ checked, and there is no tender- 
mess of the abdomen as in puerperal f®v 0 r. It should be treated as ague. 

13. Phijjgmasia alba dolbnr, PP is a painful swelling of 

one or both legs, beginning generally in the tWgh and extending down- 
wards to the leg. It may oome oP from one to five weel^ after 
delivery, shivering, fever, ^rst, qiuck pulse, nausea, lurreci 
tongue, and pain in the loins. Tlie swollen part is hot and tender, and 
presents a pale, shining appearanP®» while the power of moving the 
'limb is nearly lost. Such oases generally do well, although recovery 
is tardy ; and the limb may be stiff years afterwards, with tenderness, 
perhaps the feeling of a cord beneath the skin down the inner part 
of the thigh, and swelling of the The swollen part should be 
wrapped in cotton wool ; Saline purgative (Prescription No. 60) 
should be given while pain may be relieved by Aspirin grains 6. Tlie 
Jeg must on no account be rubbed but should be raised on pillows, the 
foot being the highest part so that the circulation in the foot may not 
be impeded, Generous diet and tonics will be necessary. 

14. PuEEPJSRAL Mania occasionally attacks women shortly after 
child-birth or at the period of weaning, especially where there hw been 
over-nursitiff. It may commence with a little feverishness or it may 
follow convulsions or puerperal f^ver. It is often characterised by 
loquacity, laughing, singing, obscene talk, sometimes a tendency to 
murder the cMd, and it often terPnnates in melancholia. If there is 
.any hereditary family tendency to insanity, recovery may be delayed 
indefinitely, but in most instances a few weeks restore the patient. 
In the majority of cases there ar® f®cal accumulations in the lower 
/bowels, for which aperients and injections are required. The infant 
should be artificially fed. Tonto medicines, nourishing diet, and 
careful nursing are necessary, and bad coses will require special restraint 
against homicidal or suicidal tend®acies. As the disease is liable to 
recur, and as debility favours an attack, a woman who has once suffered 
'from puerperal mania should nev®^ nurse again. 

Diseases o! Pregnancy, IndigesHm during Pregnancy* 
The occurrence of nausea affd vomiting during the early 
months of pregnancy is so common that it has been mentioned 
as one of the symptoms of pregnancy. As the nausea 
•usually comes on when the woman begins to move from the 
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recumbent position in tie morning, and either before or shortly 
after leaving her bed, it is usually known as morning sickness, 

Tmfment, Simple morning sichess needs no treatment, 
but if it troubles the patient she should take a smaJl cup of tea 
and a piece of dry toast before sitting up in bed in the morning. 
This, associated with the regulation of the bowels, is usually 
all that is required. 

When vomiting and nausea continue all day the patient 
should be kept quiet in bed, nourishment in the shape of al- 
bumen water and whey should be given in very sm^ quan- 
tities frequently; The patient should suck ice or take sipsi 
of very hot water to relieve the thirst, and a mustard plaster 
on the pit of the stomach may relieve the trouble. Medical 
advice must be obtained. 

' OonsHpim is of very common occurrence in pregnancy 
and if allowed to persist may lead to farwching results for 
mother and child. The importance of the regular action of 
the bowels is considerable at all times, but during pregnancy 
it is even more marked, as the waste products of both mother 
and child have to be eliminated through the maternal system. 
Two subsidiary conditions are often found associated with 
constipation, these are heart-bum and flatulence. Heart- 
burn is the result of imperfect d^estion of food, and though 
not actually caused by constipation is greatly aggravated 
by it, Hatdence is usually due to abnormal decomposition 
of food'in-the bowels, a process which is necessarily promoted 
by constipation, 

Treatment, Eegulate the diet, give fresh fruite, vegetables, 
salads, brown bread, jams, and preserves, ^ Give plenty of 
fluid to drink, as if there is insufficient fluid the intestinal* 
contents become dry. In many cases of constipation great 
benefit is derived from large draughts of water before gomg 
to bed, and in the morning while fasting. If it be found im- 
possible to regulate the bowels by such means, laxatives should' 
be tried, or enemata, and as a last resource^ purgafav^ must 
be administered. Apenta water, one^ wineglassful every 
morning fasting, or a Cascara pill 2 grains at bed-time may 
be given. Ckstor oil should be avoided as it constipa^ 
the first- purgation. To refleve heartburn give suitable a.ncl 
easily digested foods and carminatives such as Prescnp ion 

No/67orNo. 34. , 

Excessive flatulence may be relieved by soda-mmt or gm- 
germint. tabloids, two to be taken as necessary. 
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Nmalgia occurring especially over the face fa common in 
pregnancy. In the case of diseased teeth extraction or stop- 
ping according to circumstances should not he deferred on ac- 
count of pregnancy. For simple neuralgia iron and quinine 
mixture is useful (Prescription No. 51). Liniment of aconite 
applied externally may he used, 

Salivaiim is not common. Astringent mouth washes, 
e.t?., alum lotion or tannin lozenges may he useful. 

Faint feelings may be felt about the time of the quiclcening 
but are liot troublesome in healthy women. A teaspoonM 
of sal volatile and the recumbent ])osture for a short time ore 
all that is rcquirnd. 

S\Ming of the kgs. When the legs are swollen^ and 
‘ pit * or show an indentation when pressed on, the patient 
should lose no time in putting herself under medical treatment, 
as this is sometimes due to disease of the Iddneys, which 
■will need careful treatment. 

Cramps of the kgs are not uncommon, and are due to the al- 
tered pressure of the enlarging uterus on the veins from the 
lower limbs. 

Varicose veins of the legs and of the rectum (piles) are com- 
mon in the later months of p^eg^anc}^ If the large veins of 
the legs are much swollen, an elastic stocking or bandage 
may be worn, and the patient should rest with the legs up 
as much as possible. For piles the bowels should be carefully 
regulated, and all long standing and excessive exercise should 
be avoided The stools should be kept soft, and after a stool 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of Burroughs and Wellcome’s hazeline 
dilutedwithhalf ounce of water may be injected urith a small 
rectal syringe. If the piles are inflamed a hot compress or 
bread poultice may be applied and is most soothing : after 
this hazeline ointment diould be freely used. 

Triitation of (he Breasts. Almost from the onset of preg- 
nancy there may be a sense of fulness and tenderness in the 
breast, some times mth darting pains referred to the nipples. 
By the second month enlargement of the breasts may become 
noticeable. The breast has a Imotty feel due to the growth 
of the milk glands. In the later months blue veins may be 
seen under the surface of the skin. There may be a watery 
discharge from the nipple. 

During the later months of pregnancy, especially before . 
the fest confinement, the nipples ^ould be bathed twice daily 
with equal parts rf eau-de-Cologne, or brandy-and-water 
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they should be gently pulled out by the fingers. Any flan- 
nel covering worn over the nipples sljould be dispensed with. 

It is also a good plan to expose the nipples to the air for some 
hours daily. These measures prevent cracking during suckling, 
render the nipple harder and longer, and therefore more easily 
accessible by the child’s mouth. When the breasts are very 
heavy and tender they may be slung by a handkerchief passing 
under each breast and tied over the opposite shoulder. 

IrMUiUj of fk blaMer is common during the early months^ 
and is the result of the increased pressure of the womb on the 
bladder. The patient should not drink too much fluid, and^ 
should avoid tea. Tlie trouble will p^ss off naturally in a 
month or six weeks after its beginning. 

Reknlion of wvie is uncommon except when pregnancy 
takes place in a backwardly displaced uterus. The patient 
should send for medical assistance quickly, as a catheter 
wiD have to be passed and the womb put into position. 

Pmiim. Iiritation of the private parts may be due to 
eczema. The bowels should be kept acting freely, ^and the 
discharge should be frequently washed away. Borax ID grains 
to 1 ounce of water, carbolic lotion 2 grains to 1 ounce, liquor 
plumbi subacetatis, lead lotion, may all be used, as they are 
toothing. 

Miscarriage. Miscarriage occurs some time before the 
sixth month of pregnancy. If the child is born after that 
time it is called prmaim Moar, The most usual period for 
miscarriage^ usually called abortion in the early months, is 
about the third month, and it is thought more likely to happen 
about tho time corresponding with what would have been the 
natural monthly period had not pregnancy occurred. When it 
has once occurred it is very likely to happen again; indeed, 
in some women it becomes a habit. The causes are various, 
often depending on debility, and often brought on by impru- 
dence in horse exercise, dancing, or from excitement, ftom 
passion or fright. It also frequently results from blows, falls, 
or concussions, such as missing a step coming downstairs, 
bumps in a carriage, jolting in a dandy, &c. In other instances 
it is due to local weakness or disease of the womb. Attacks 
of dysentery often lead to miscarriage ; also abuse of pmga- 
tiv^. There is in some women an inherent weakness of cons- 
titution, which prevents pregnancy passing on to the full time. 
Attacks of malarious fever add to this weakness, rendemg 
miscarriage in such persons an ordinary sequence of conception. 
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Syphilis also accounts for many miscarriages and when this 
disease is present the woman should undergo proper medical 
treatment for the disease all through the pregnancy. This is 
the only way to obtain a living healthy child at full term. 

8 ymp! 077 fs. When tlireatened with n miscarriage the patient 
experiences a sense of uneasiness, languor and weariness- 
with aching pain in the back, loins and liips, and a slightly 
bloody discharge. After these symptoms have lasted a vari- 
able time there are pains Very like those of labour, often 
vomiting, and sometimes profuse bleeding, the blood passed 
being of a vivid red colour. This may continue for several 
days, the pain and bleeding recurring at intervals; or the 
miscarriage may commence suddenly, and the whole be over 
in a few hours. Tf'the pregnancy is less than 3 months the 
ovum is expelled as a whitish shaggy oval mass about the size 
of a small egg containing all the products of conception; 
but, if the duration of pregnancy is 3 months or more, fre- 
quently thc/e will bo a small foetus exi)ellcd and the after- 
birth will be left behind. In this case medical aid must bo 
summoned. If the whole has been passed the pain 
and bleeding will cease. If even a small portion of the ovum 
is loft behind it may cause trouble in two ways : 

1. By irritating the uterus and causing frequent attacks of 
bleeding which lead to great weakness. 

2. By becoming decomposed and setting up blood poison- 
ing which might he fatal. 

Treatment Medical advice should be obtained early in 
cases of miscarriage, because it is more serious than labour 
at full term. In cases of threatened miscarriage the patient 
must go to bed at once and not get up for any purpose. A 
bed-pan should be used. Cleanliness is of great importance 
and the privates should be sponged down frequently with 
Lysol lotion 1 teaspoonful to 2 pints, or Mercuric lotion 1 in* 
2,000. The foot of the bed should ho raised on bricks. Strong 
purgatives must not be used. A glycerine suppository, 
preceded the night before, if necessary by a dose of Cascara, 
is tbe best means of overcoming constipation. Liquid extract 
of Viburnum helps to quiet down the uterus, a teaspoonful 
may be taken every 4 hours in hot water. If the above treat- 
ment is successful, pain and bleeding gradually cease and the 
danger of miscarriage passes off. The patient may get up 
after the bleeding has stopped for a week. If all efforts to 
avert miscarriage fail the pain and bleeding increase, clots 
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are passed and finally the whole products of conception may 
come away. It is most important to keep ever 3 rthing that 
comes away for inspection of the doctor or nurse, as he or she 
will want to decide if the miscniriage is complete or not. If 
it is complete no interference is needed, hut, if not, a small 
operation will be necessary to empty the uterus at once. After 
a miscarriage the woman should remain in bed 7 or 8 days 
and then return gradually to her employments. Getting 
about too early after a miscarriage is often the origin of some 
malady of the womb from which the woman may long suffer. 
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IffiMAGEUENT OF THE ISFART AT BIRTH 

Treatment after Birth, As soon as the child^s head is 
bom, the eyes should be ’griped clean with a piece of soft linen,, 
which should have previously been put ready to hand for the 
purpose. A clean piece of old handkerchief is suitable for this. 
It is important to wipe the eyelids immediately, as otherwise 
the discharge from the maternal passages or the cheesy tna- 
terial on the eyelids may get into the eyes when the infant 
opens them and may irritate and cause inflammation of the* 
eyes. When the body is bom the mouth is wiped out to clear 
out any mucus or froth from the back of the throat, and the 
baby is then put in snch a position that it may not he smother-* 
ed by the bed-clothing. 'Then, provided the child cries 
vigorously (which it will probably do unless it is stillborn), 
the cord should be tied and cut. The best ligature material' 
for the navel cord is a piece of surgical silk, but if this is not at 
hand an efficient substitute may be provided by making a strand 
of eight to ten thicknesses of sewing-cotton or linen thread. 
If the material used for the ligature is too thin it may out 
through the cord instead of tying it. The ligature should 
be tied as tightly as possible round the cord at a distance of 

inches from the navel. 

Unless the child is stillborn it is not necessary , to huny over 
tying the cord ; it is better to wait until the beating in the cord 
has ceased, as by this the child receives more blood from the 
placenta and is more vigorous. As soon as the cord has 
been tied it should be cut about J inch beyond the ligature ; 
if there is any oozing of blood from the cord it should be tied 
again with another ligature. When the child has been se- 
parated from the mother it should be wrapped up in a warm 
blanket or piece of flannel and put away in a safe place whilfr 
the mother is being attended to. Care should be taken lest' 
the child slip and be injured ; to guard against this, the back 
of the infantas neck should he held in the space between 
the thumb and first finger of one hand, while the thighs axe 
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grasped with the other. Warmth is at this time of importance, 
as the infant has just passed from the temperature of the 
mother’s body (98'4° Pahr.) into a colder atmosphere, but the 
eyes must be guarded from glare if it is put beside a fire. The 
eyes should be carefully washed with warm boric-acid lotion 
(Prescription No. 14), or failing this, with plain boiled 
water. 

As soon as the warm bath is ready the infant must be 
washed thoroughly, but before the bath the infant’s body 
should be anointed all over with sweet oil to remove all the 
sticlry, cheesy material which is found on so many babies. 
Special care must be taken to remove this material from the 
folds of the joints and from the top of the head, as the infant 
is likely to get irritation of the skin or eczema if this is neglect- 
ed. When the body has been oiled and the cheesy material re- 
moved the infant is soaped all over and is then immersed in 
a bath of water. The best soap to use is Castile soap, or 
Wright’s Coal Tar soap ; carboh’c should not be used, as it may 
irritate the tender skin. Ihe temperature of the bath-water 
should be 98“ Fahr., and if a thermometer is not at hand the 
elbow will afford the fairest test of the degree of heat, the hand 
not being sufficiently sensitive. The oiling and bathing of the 
child must be done quickly (it is possible to do it within four 
minutes), in order to avoid undue exposure of the child. It 
must be remembered when washing or lifting the child that 
its bones are soft and unable to sustain the weight of the body. 
It should therefore be allowed to rest on the bath, and never 
held up by one or both arms. In washing the face and head, 
care must be taken that the soap or soapy water does not get 
into the child’s eyes, as this might cause inflammation of the 
eyes. 

After the bath the babe is put on the nurse’s Itnees, and 
gently dried with soft warm towels (old ones softened by many 
washings) and then the cord is again looked to ; if the ligature 
appears to be loose a fresh ligature must be applied ; the cord 
shrinks in water and unless it is looked to the first ligature 
may slip off and the infant lose a considerable amoimtof blood. 
The ligature is cut off near the knot and the cord is dreased. 
A piece of clean soft rag is doubled and cut in a circular shape 
4 to 6 inches in diameter. In the centre of this a hole is cut 
tlmough which the cord is drawn, it is then folded in the cloth 
and the mass is then laid against the child’s body, in which 
position it should be kept by the belly band. After this 
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binder ia applied two fingers should pass easily beneath 
it, the object beir^ not to impede breathing but wmply to 
maintain a slight pressure over the navel, which at this 
period is the weakest part of the infant’s body. The dress- 
ing of the cord should be removed and renewed daily. In 
three to ten days the navel string dries up and cornea oif, 
leaving a small sore which heals quickly. The cord should 
not be pulled off nor interfered with, but should be left to 
drop off by the natural proc^^s'^. 

As soon as it has had its first bath the babe should be put 
into its cot, covered with a blanlcet and surrounded by hot- 
water bottles if the weather is cold, and allowed to go to sleep. 
When it wakes in five to six hours it should be put to the breast, 
es this promotes the contraction of the uterus and stimulates 
“the secietion of milk in the breast. The mill^ first secreted 
has natural aperient properties, and therefore the babe does 
not stand in need of drugging with castor oil, treacle, or any 
•other purgative medicine. It is only when the first milk of 
the parent is not obtained, owing to the child being put to a 
wet niu^e, or in cases of premature birth when no milk is at 
first secreted, or Irora the first milk not being sufficiently 
purgative, that the administration of any medicine is desir- 
able. Then half a teaspoonful of castor oil with half a 
teaspoonful of olive oil is the best aperient. The bowels 
of a new-born infant contain a greenish-black tarry sub- 
stance called meconium, which generally begins to pass a 
few hours after birth, often with the first flow of urine, and 
■continues to pass at intervals for thirty-six hours. In the 
great majority of cases the purgation caused by the first milk, 
•colostrum, is enough to clear the bowels ; and medicine, 
by causing diarrhoea, will do more harm than good. If the 
stools remain black on the third day the aperient given to the 
mother on that day vaU probably effectually clear out the 
child’s bowels. 

Food, The practice of feeding a full term infant im- 
mediately after birth is strongly to be deprecated. A healthy 
intant requires no nourishment except that which it gets 
from its mother. If food was essential to the child during the 
first thirty-six hours, natme would probably have taken care 
to provide it. There is sufficient secretion from the mother’s 
breasts to serve the scanty w^ants of the child. If after the 
first 48 hours the milk secretion is not established the infant 
wCl need suppl^imentary feeds. It must still be put to the 
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breast regularly 3 hourly, but after each breast feed 1 ounce 
of one of the following should be given : 

(а) Whey. 

(б) Glaxo or Cow & Gate. 

(c) Dfluted millt. 

Whey is the most easily digested by a new bom baby and is 
made as follows : 

Take 9 ounces of fresh millc in a jug. Place the jug in a 
pan of water and heat it until the milk is 105°. Then stir 
into it a teaspoonful of rennet or pepsenica. Allow it to stand 
for 5 minutes. A firm curd will form. Brealc it up with a 
fork and strain off the fluid part (whey) through a piece of 
freshly boiled muslin. Cool down quickly and stand in an 
ice-box in the hot weather or a cool well ventilated place in 
the cold weather. Two tablespoonfuls of whey warmed to- 
98° F. should be given to the baby every 3 hours and a fresh 
quantity prepared every 12 horns. If the infant is premature 
2 or 3 teaspoonfuls of the whey should be given every 2 houra 
as the premature baby being a weakling cannot stand any 
prolonged deprivation of food. 

After the mother’s mill? appears, the infant should obtain 
nourishment from this source alone. When suckling, the 
mother should lean over and support the breast, allmviug the 
nipple to fall into the babe’s mouth. During the first month 
the child should be fed every three hours by day, and once at 
night. Tbe feeds should be so timed that one is given at 
11 P.M., and tbe first morning feed at 5 a.m. After 
the first fortnight, by care and firmness the habit of not 
suckling from 10 p.m. till 6 a.m. may also be acquired, to the- 
great comfort of the mother. Very often when an infant cries 
it is from thirst not hunger, and it should be given 1 to 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of cold boiled water. The infant should be applied 
alternately to each breast. Sometimes a child, for some 
inexplicable reason, prefers one breast, and the mother, to 
avoid contention, concedes the point ; or in consequence of a 
cracked or sore nipple the mother puts the child more to one 
breast than the other : this is most injudicious and is likely 
to lead to abscess of the neglected breast. 

Clothing. The clothing of new-born infants should be 
light, loose and warm, as the innate j)ower of generating heat 
is at a minimum in the newly born. Thin flaimel, or silk and! 
wool fulfil these requirements better than other textures. The 
garments should fasten in front, and the skirt should be 
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attached to the bodice. Sleeves and armholes should be made 
wide so that there is no twisting of the child^s arms into un- 
natural positions. Infants are frequently caused pain by 
their tender arms being thrust through narrow armholes, and 
from their skin being pitted by rough seams and tight garments, 
or by having pins or needles stuck into them while their gar- 
ments are being adjusted. Safety-pins should bo used, and 
the body should be protected from harm by slipping the fingers 
under the binder, &c., before pinning or sewing it. 

The cliild should be put into its cot from the first, and this 
should be warmed with hot-water bottles and bags if neces- 
sary. Failing more elaborate things an ordinary laundry 
basket makes an excellent cot for a new-born infant. If 
the child sleeps with the mother it is likely to become 
unhealthy through not having a continuous supply of fresh 
air. 

Qeanliness and dryness are of the greatest importance. 
The child should have a warm bath once a day and should 
have its face, hands, feet, legs and buttocks sponged with warm 
water in the evening when its night clothes are being put on. 
The urine of the infant is passed very frequently, and the bowels 
are often moved, and if wet and dirty napkins are not quickly 
removed they irritate and inflame the skin and may cause 
severe eczema. Napldns should never be of waterproof 
material, should be changed whenever soiled, should always 
be washed out with fresh mter before being dried and used 
again, and should be fastened with a safety-pin or with broad 
tapes stitched to the comers. * Blue seal * vaseline is the best 
application for chafing. Wet bibs are likely to give the infant 
cold on its chest and a sore neck. No soiled clothes should bo 
allowed to remain on, and no w^et clothes should be dried in 
the nursery. Mothers should remember that the training of 
the child can begin when it is one week old, and if they insist 
on cleanliness the child very quickly understands and will 
never soil its clothes, but will give warning by crying, which 
should be attended to at once. The formation of clean 
habits will save the mother endless trouble besides being 
much healthier for the child. And suck discipline is easier at 
the beginning than is the rectification of W habits once 
contracted. For the same reason babies should not be rocked 
to sleep but should be taught to go to sleep when laid in their 
cots, Nor should they ever be given those pernicious so- 
called comforters which fill their stomachs with wind and 
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noxious germs, and can always be relied on to produce indi- 
gestion. 

[TJio best material to use for napkins is turkish towelling, but diapers 
may also bo used. No soda should bo used in washing the napkins 
as this is liorsh and may cause irritation of the infant’s tender skin.] 
Occasional Maladies and Conditions afteh Bhith. After the 
birth of an infant various circumstances may give rise to uneasiness. 

1. BmTH, Still. If the child is bom apparently dead, or ‘ still- 
born’, and does not cry, it may present either of the following appear, 
cnccs ; Firstly, the face may appear flushed and livid, the skin red< 
and the cord tonse and pulsating. The first thing is to wipe out the 
back of tlio mouth with a finger covered with a handkerchief, so as to 
clear it from sticlcy mucus or fluid ; then tie one ligature round the 
cord upwards of tliree inches from the navel. Then place the second 
ligature round the cord an inch or so below, but do not draw the knot 
tight. Now divide the cord between the ligature tied tight above and 
the ligature laid loosely below. The latter is not to be tied tightly 
until a toaspoonful of blood has escaped. This will often be followed 
by breathing, the child beginning to ciy. If respiration does not take 
place, tho child’s body should be sprinkled alternately with cold and 
warm water, the limbs and spine should be gently rubbed, slight pres- 
sure should bo made on the chest over the heart, and, lastly, artificial 
respiration should be tried. Secondly, the face may be pale, the 
features collapsed, tlio lips blue, the jaws fallen, tho limbs cold, while 
no pulsation is felt in the cord. In this cose the baby is in a state 
of severe shock. The cord should be divided quickly and tied and the 
baby wrapped in a warm flannel. Tho mouth should be cleared of 
mucus and tho baby then immersed in a warm bath at 98° Fahr. A 
little diluted brandy may be rubbed on the baby’s lips, spine and chest. 
If the baby does not show any signs of breathing, after a few minutes, 
gentle artificial respiration should be tried, but on no account must 
the baby bo slapped or sprinlded with cold water. The baby is in a 
state of shook and very gentle methods are necessary to save its life. 

2. Breasts, Swollen. In some Infants, a few days after birth, 
tho breasts (boys and girls) are found swollen, and a whitish fiuid is 
observed on the nipple. The swollen part should not be squeezed, 
which would cause a * gathering ’• Unless, from dirt or undue handling 
by ignorant persons, signs of inflammation appear, no application is 
necessary. Slight inflammation is often checked by a cold-water 
compress, held in place by a wide bandage. 

3. Cold in the Head is common, some infants sneezing imme- 
diately they are bom. To avoid this, infants should be kept out of 
draughts. 

4. Cleft Palate. This means that the roof of the mouth is split. 
When this occurs to any extent the child cannot suck, and therefore 
cannot be fed in the ordinary way, as the food passes back into the 
nostrils instead of down tho throat. The infant must be placed in a 
fiemi-erect posture and fed with a spoon or soft rubber tube, and the 
food must be tilted suddenly down the throat. The milk will then be 
swallowed without passing into the nostrils. But, aa soon bb possible, 
nipples provided with artificial tongues or palates should be procured. 
With care an infant with cleft palate may be well nourished, but tho 
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defect should be remedied by surgical operation os soon us 
possible. 

6. Constipation. Give cooled boiled water, 2 to 4 drachms, three- 
times daily, honey J drachm, or extract of malt or olive oil i drachm, 
two to three times daily. 

6. Cyanosis. In exceptional cases this condition may be present* 
The whole surface is pretematurally dark, and cold to the touch. 
It depends on an organic defect in the heart, and is incurable, although 
the child may live for some years. It may be only temporary. 

7. Head, Alteration of Shape of. From pressure during birthr 
especially if forceps arc necessary, the shape of the head may be al- 
tered, the face may be disfigured, or bluish swellings may be ralsefl on 
the scalp. This need not excite apprehension. The head, or faco^ 
will gradually assume its natural shape, and swellings about the scalp 
seldom require more than bathing daily with water. 

8. Lockjaw and Tetanus. Due to infection of the navel. 

9. * Navel-stmno*, Bleedino from the. Arises from the cord 
being carelessly tied or from tapes being used, which are liable to slip* 
The proper treatment is another ligature bolow the first. Or the bleed- 
ing may come on wlien, after six or seven days, the ‘ navel-string ’ 
separates. To stop this bleeding, pressure sliould he applied by plac* 
ing some absorbent cotton-wool, or boracic lint, on the part, and a 
wide bandage, If this does not succeed, alum (20 grains to 1 ounce 
of water) may be applied under the pad with a camel’s-hair bnish. 

10. Navel, Erysipei.as of. Not likely in clean children. 

11. Navel, Ulceration OF THE. In some cases the navel remains 
red or ulcerated, presenting ‘ proud flesh*, and the irritation may give 
rise to convulsions. Tliis is generally easily cured by the use of alum 
wash and simple * dressing * imder the bandage. 

12. OFHTHAr.MiA. The eyelids stick together after sleep, thi> edges 
are red, the eyes are closed when exposed to light, the lids swell, and 
* matter * is discharged. This is often duo to uncleanliness, or to in- 
fection from the maternal passages, or to soap getting into tl e eyes 
during the first washing, or by the infant, from lying in bed with the 
mother, getting perspiration or sour milk in its eyes, The ireaimtnt 
is perfect cleanliness, frequent bathing and syringing of the eyes with 
boric acid solution, 10 grains in 1 ounce of water, smearing the lids 
with vaseline to prevent them sticking together, and keeping the child 
in a darkened room (see p 407). 

13. Spina bifida. This is a roalfonnation of the spine, with pro* 
trusion, in the form of a tumour, on the lower part of the back. The 
part should be protected from pressure, and it may gradually solidify. 
It should be shown to a surgeon at the first opportunity, 

14. Suffocation of Infants. Care must be taken that a child’s 
bed-olothes do not smother it. Even the close ^v^apping of a child*& 
head in a ^awl to protect from cold may effectually smother it, with- 
out any convulsive struggle as indication of what is taking place. Tlie 
mother should never go to sleep while suoklmg, as, the child’s face 
being pressed on the breast and both being asleep, the child may be 
slowly suffocated. To keep a child quiet a bag of wash leather or of 
Imen containing sugar is sometimes thrust into its mouth, which 
may also lead to suffocation. It is an inexcusable practice. 

The superstition that oats suck the breath of infants is not well 
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founded. They may lie on the face or accidentally draw some article 
of clothing over the face, and so cause suffocation. The moral, 
.however, is the same : never to leave an infant in a room with a door 
or window open or a cat therein. • 

16, Theush, or Wnm Mouth, due to want of cleanliness, can b.e 
avoided by washing out the mouth before and after feeds with boric 
^cid lotion. 

16. Tongue-tie, If the infant suohs and protrudes the tongue 
at all over the lower lip it is not tongtie^iedf even although for some 
•days it may not suck vigorously, ‘ Tonguo-tie * depends on the fold 
of membrane {orfrcenmi) beneath ttie tongue being too far forward, 
Rud it may be seen in some oases extending nearly to the tip of the ton- 
gue, which cannot be raised by passing a finger under it, while the 
milk flows out of the mouth, Tlie method of relief is the partial divi- 
•sion of tills structure, for about one-eighth of an inch or less, with a 
Uunt-pointed pair of scissors. The snip with the scissors should 
be directed downwards towards the jaw, not upwards to the tongue, 
to avoid cutting a blood-vessel passing through the part, from which, 
when cut, a troublesome bleeding has proceeded. The operation is 
not advised in the absence of a doctor unless in very bad cases ; 
and tlie infant must be fed with a spoon, if possible with the mother’s 
milk, or, if not obtainable, with milk-and-water, 

17. XJrine, Acidity or. Infants sometimes expel urine frequently, 
although only a few drops at a time. This usually depends on irri- 
tability of the bladder caused by acid urine. The small amount 
passed quickly dries on the diapers, and there is no evidence, by wet- 
ting, of urine having passed. But the urine is highly colour^ and 
leaves a stain which may be mistaken for blood. Two or three grains 
•of citrate of magnesia should be given twice a day. 

18. Urine, Betention op. Sometimes infants make no water 
-during the first twenty-four hours. "ViTien this is the case and the infant 
.appears in pain, crying and drawing up the legs, a warm bath, or 
fomentation over the lower parts of the bowels, will prove successful. 
If a male, draw back the foreskin and wash away any foreign 
matter. 

19. Vomiting. Some infants vomit immediately after suckling, 
the milk returning unsoured or without evident cause. ' This probably 
depends on a copious supply of milk, which the infant takes too fast 
or in too large a quantity. A finger should be placed near the orifice 
of the nipple, to prevent too rapid flow. 

20. ‘ Bed Gum ’ and Jaundice. ‘ Bed ’ or ‘ yellow gum ’ is the 
term popularly given to discolorations of the skin, which may occur 
to infants two or three da 5 rs after birth. But all instances of discolora- 
tion of the skin are not jaundice, as the surface is often discoloured 
from the blood being congested in the skin, probably from the effects 
.of cold or owing to pressure from protracted labour, and such discolo- 
ration requires no treatment. When jaundice occurs the child’s 
dcin is yellow, the whites of the eyes are yellow, the urine is dark, 
staining the clothes yellow, and the ‘ stools ’ are white. If the eyes 
nre yellow, and if white linen is stained yellow by the urine, there^ is 
jaundice. As a rule no medicine is required, the first milk 
of the mother being sufficient to open the bowels of the infant. In 
(bad cases, when the whites of the eyes are yellow and the bowels 
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constipated, half a teaspoonful of castor oil may ho given. It is 
Bomo before tlie skin loses the yellow tinge. 

Examination op Infants. It is often difficult for a mother to 
know exactly when her infant first becomes ill, or even in some cases to 
be sure that it is really sick. It is also difficult to decide whether a 
fit of crying is due to bad temper, to passing discomfort, or to disease. 

The gcncraZ dcwieanowr and expression are instructive. A flushed 
or a pale face, disinclination to play, drowsiness by day and restlessnes 
et night, and unusual frotfulness, oro signs of approaching illness, 
and may signify possibly agitCr or other maladies soon to bo dedoxed 
by their distinct symptoms. 

Tlio cry 0 / an injant is often very characteristic of tlio malady from 
which the child is suffering. The cry of passion is a furious one; 
the cry of sleepiness is a drowsy one ; when roused from sleep there is 
generally a sobbing cry ; a shrill cry denotes hunger or thirst, and is 
often accompanied by movements of head and hands, as if seeking the 
\ the cry of teething is fretful and inteTiuittent *, an infant with 
earache will cry in short, piercing tones, putting the hand to the affect- 
ed ear, pulling at it, and perhaps rolling the head. If after giving a 
baby suitable nourishment or a drink of water it still keeps up a conti- 
nued Cry, there is probably pain in tho ear. Bowel complaint causes 
a straining cry, with drawing up of the legs ; in bronchitis the ciy is 
gruff and liusky ; in inflammation of tho lungs it resembles a moon ; 
in croup the voice is hoarse, and the breathing sounds as if drawn 
through muslin ; in inflammation of the brain the cry is often a pierc- 
ing shriek at intervals, alternating with moaning and rolling of the 
heed from side to side. It should not bo forgotten that ciylng may arise 
from a pin pricking or a tight string or a rough fold of clothing. 

When necessarg io examine a ckm, as to the existence of tendemess 
in the bowels, for instance, it is useful to bring tho child suddenly 
before a bright light, as one of tho apparently greatest pleasures of on 
infant consists in gazing at such an object. It almost always ceases 
to BcreAm, and continues quiet while thus attracted, when tho nbdomen 
may be examined by gentle pressuro with the fingers. If the pressure 
causes the child to cry out, with frowns or contractions of tho counte- 
nance, there will probably be some condition affecting the bowels. 

. If during illness a child, especially an infant, deeps, it may be ac- 
cepted as an indication of a mild form of disease or of a diminution of 
serious symptoms. With regard to the administration of medicine 
to children, if they are old enough, appeal to their reason, for if children 
are deceived they will soon become suspicious, and future trouble will 
be entailed. If too young to be reasoned with and children will riot 
take medicine, they should be compelled. Let a refractory child bo 
laid across the Imees, the hands, nose, and feet being tightly held. 
Then by means of a medicine spoon, or other spoon pour the dose into 
the mouth, and it must he swallowed. Medidne should be made as 
palatable as possible for children, as giving nauseous doses is quite 
unnecessary and excites a child, the passion probably doing more 
harm than the medicine, forcibly administered, does good. 

The average weight of an infant at birth is 7 lb., and the average 
length 18 inches. 

It may also be mentioned that tears are not shed by infants until 
they are from three to four months old, and that the eyes of infants 
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are blue up to the sixth or eighth week of age. If no ‘ motion * is 
passed in the first twenty-four hours, examine the anus ; it may not be 
properly formed and may require attention from a surgeon. 

Feeding o£ Infants: Fiopei Food, IKOlk. Although a 
tropical climate is not so fatal to infants oE European parent- 
age as once supposed, still an amount of carelessness as re- 
gards food, which in England would give rise onl}' to minor 
maladies, will in India become the cause of fatal disease. But 
with care as regards feeding, and under good hygienic con- 
ditions, there is no reason why European-born cliildren should 
suffer from passing the first years of their life in the tropics. 
At the time of birth the digestive organs of the child are in 
an immature state, and it is only gradually that their powers 
become developed. For the fiirat few months no saliva is 
secreted, there are no tears, and the glands in the stomach act 
feebly if at all, and the alimentary canal is comparatively 
short. The teeth do not appear until the lapse of several 
months. All conditions point to feeble digestive capacity, 
and evidence that the food must be specially adapted to the 
digestive powers. Of such food Him is only one kind, 
namely, milk. 

Women should suckle their Children. It is in accordance 
with nature that a hedthy woman should suckle her off- 
spring. The avoidance of this duty often reacts injuriously 
in various ways on the system of the mother. As nursing, 
generally speaking, prevents conception up to the tenth 
month, so it prevents the ruin of the mother’s' constitution 
by too rapid child-bearing. Moreover, it is advantageous to 
the breast that their natural functions should be carried on, 
and may probably prevent the future development of breast 
diseases. Many women, though desirous of nursing the child, 
find that they cannot do so when they rise after the lying- 
in period ; this is especially the case if the mother has nursed 
the child at two-hourly intervals by day and night. It is 
most important that a nursing mother should have six hours 
nnintemipted rest at night, therefore she should form the 
habit of not nursing the child at night from the earliest possible 
date. If the milk supply shows signs of failing when the woman 
rises after lying-in she should take as generous a diet as 
she can digest. A meat diet increases the proportion of fat 
and protein. Beer, ale, and porter and other malt liquors, 
especially alcoholic beverages, are more harmful than bene- 
ficial ; they may increase the quantity of milk, but its quality 
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is deteriorated. Systematic nursing ^th strict observance of 
Stated intervals is essential for its influence upon both the- 
quantity and quality of the milk secretion. Bathing the 
breasts alternately with hot and cold water will often 
improve the flow of milk. 

These remarks apply only to healthy women ; there ar& 
certain conditions of system, such as a consumptive tendenoyr 
which forbid mmsing. 

The Question of supplementing Mother’s Milk by Hand- 
feeding. When the mother finds her milk inadequate to 
supply the wants of the child, the question arises whether 
the mother's mill: cannot be supplemented by hand-feeding. 
Many mothers are averse to delegating the duty of suckling 
to other women. In the minds of some people there is an 
objection to their children being suckled by a native woman ; 
but although the mother who bears a child may possibly im- 
press constitutional peculiarities on it, the milk of another 
cannot subsequently do so. Others, again, may be unable 
to bear the expense of a wet-nurse or * dhai or a suitable 
wet nurse is not procurable. Such circumstances must 
sometimes lead to svpplmenling the milk of the mother by 
hand-feeding. It sometimes happens, however, that when 
the milk is not sufficient for the wants of the infant, it is also 
more or less deficient in qualities on which its nutritive pro- 
perties depend , and it may be therefore iinsuited for use. Th& 
limited supply may show that the constitution of the mother 
is unequal to the tax, and milk of the best quality cannot bo 
secreted by a person whose constitutional powers are failing- 
However, a partially breast-fed child is as a rule healthier 
than an entirely bottle-fed child, and, provided the mother's 
health is maintained, it is permissible to supplement the breast 
by the bottle. If this is not done, a wet-nurse should bo 
employed. But if from any cause a wet-nurse cannot be ob- 
tained, it will be advisable for tlic mother to leave off suckling 
and to trust to hand-feeding. 

The Composition of Milk, and the Selection of a Wet- 
nurse. One hundred parts of milk contain nearly ninety parts 
of water, the i-emaining being solid constituents, as caspin, 
which is a protein, sugar, fat, and various salts. The milk of 
women is liable to certain natural changes at different periods* 
of suckling. The first milk differs from that afterwards formed 
in containing slightly purgative principles. Until the end of 
the first month the amount of sugar is less than afterwardSr 
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«;iid the casein, or protein matter, is presented in a more 
•easily digestible form than subsequently. From the eighth 
to the tenth month sugar is in excess. Casein is most deficient 
during the tenth and eleventh months, and most abundant 
■during the first two months. During the first month there 
is also more butter, or fat, and salts than at any other 
period. 

From the above it is evident that when selecting a wet-nurse one of 
the requirements should be that the milk should have commenced 
about the same date as that of the mother. Tlie general health of 
the woman should be attentively considered ; her teeth should be good 
her breath sweet ; and freedom from piles, froni enlarged spleen, 
and from any skin disease must be ascertained. If either the woman 
‘Or her husband has suffered from prolonged sore-throat, she should 
be rejected, as it is probably venereal*. The condition of the candidate’s 
•child should be examined, and the mother of a weak, puny, badly 
nourished infant should be rejected, especially if there ore sores about 
the buttocks, * privates’, or comers of the mouth, which are also pro- 
bably venereal. No woman who has suckled any other than her own 
child should be engaged unless the child is seen, for a woman may 
•contract disease of the breast from one child and convey it from her 
breast to another, ilt should also be ascertained that there is no epi- 
demic disease where the woman comes from, as small-pox, scarlet fever, 
or measles. The condition of the woman’s breasts should be examined. 
'They should be round, prominent, with veins visible, and affording a 
rather hard, knotty feeling. It is not necessary that the breasts should 
be large, as those of a moderate size often furnish most milk ; but it 
is important that the nipples should be well developed and projecting 
«nd free from sores. A little milk should be procured, which should 
present a bluish-white colour and possess a sweet taste. K tested 
with litmus-paper it should afford an alkaline, not an acid reaction ; 
■and if examined under a microscope, all globules should be seen float- 
ing about separate and free, and not massing together. Allowed to 
•stand a few hours, it should give a thin film, resembling cream. Drop- 
ped into water, healthy human milk should form a cloudy mixture, 
.and not sink in thick drops. The goodness of the milk may also be 
Judged of by observation of the nurse’s child. If it sucks heartily, 
the milk is most likely good ; if it sucks laboriously, desists and cries, 
the reverse is probably the case. Inquiry should be made as to whether 
the woman has been * unwell ’ since nursing, for if so the milk is never 
eo good, and will probably soon stop altogether. It is also important 
to know whether the nurse takes opium or is taking any drug which 
may affect the infant through her milk. Although the age of the wet- 
nurse’s child should as nearly as possible correspond with that of the 
infant requiring wet-nursing, the age of the wet-nurse herself is not so 
important a matter. A woman from twenty to thirty years old is 
advisable. Native women commence having children at an early age, 
and cease to do so proportionally early ; and neither a veiy young 
girl nor a woman approaching the termination of her child-bearing era 
is desirable. The woman should be of temperate habite, not addicted 
♦The blood should in all oases be tested for syphilis. 
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to ovor-cftting or to drink. In corttiin pnrla of Indift ^ inodomto 
induiconco in tobncco^smoliing must bo pormittod, m Romo womon— 
Blieols, for instanco— will raroly ti\ko servico if debarred from tlio ciisto* 
mary pipe. Cleanliness, cejunnimity of temper, cheerfulnejw, and on 
opon, frank dlRposilion nro to bii {irratly desired. I.Astly, Ibo associa* 
tion of tho woman with her friends and rclnlivea alionld, if praclicablo, 
bo stopped, If sho becomes ' unwell ‘ or pregnancy occurs, tlio child 
should bo taken from Iror. \Vlmn a change of ayoAs has to bo made, 
tho woman should not bo told until a Ruccc^sor is nl hand, ns tho tidings, 
perhaps exciting tho woman, may influcnco tho inilit, and so injuriomly 
olfoct tho child. 

Tiw possibility of dcccpim should bo held in viow. A woman by 
drinking largely, and by allowing (ho milk to acoumulato, may present 
for a timo tho nppcaranco of breasts widl supplied with milk, wliilo 
in reality tho daily amount secreted is nolsunicient for a hcnllliy child. 
Such dccoplion may be suspected, when a thin, feebiedooking woman 
appears with overflowing brcaata. Tlio only sure method of dotcclion 
(3 appljnng n oliild to empty tho breasts and wateinng tbo roju'dity 
of tho rcaccumulation of llio milk. It siiould also bo RRCcrtaincd that 
a child shown by a wetmurso is not a borrowed one. 

Wet-nursing from Birth. The mill; of a healthy woman 
may be too rich for tho delicate stomach of a weakly infant 
during the first two or three days of its existence. It should 
in such rare cases, Ihorcforo, bo fed artificially for the first 
seventy-two hours ; and on the first three or four applications 
of the child to the * dhai * it should bo permitted to take only 
a small quantity of milk. If a wet-nurse, confined at the same 
time as tho mother of tho child were available, the ]>rccautions 
as above would not 1)0 required, hut this can rarely bo the 
ease. It is in instances of the kind, when tho child does not 
trim the first milk from the mother, tlmt some aperient dose 
may bo necessar}'. 

It occasionally happens that, from Romo une.vp1ninablo cause, tho 
milk of ono woman di^agrecR with a child wIiilo that of unothor w’oraon 
Euita. Such exceptional cases may bo Riispoctwl wlien, after regulating 
tho diet of an appaiontly healthy ‘ dhai*, and after any ccfiliveness of 
the howoU of tlio woman has been removed by castor oil, tho child still 
docs not tliTiTO. Under such circumstances a change of nurses may bo 
nocessarj'. But alterations of tho kind aro often attended witli much 
trouble and expense, ond therefore Biioukl not bo made on insufllcient 
grounds. Vory frequently when an ayah'e milk disagrees, tho reason 
'may bo found in tho fact of tho woman on becoming nn ayah being able 
to indulge in a richer diet, whilo leading n more lazy life. Owing to 
tho anxiety of parents that tho nurse of their cliild shall bo strong, 
too much or too rich food Is often provided, tho result being a change in 
tho oharactor of tho milk, which tlioroforo disagrees with tho child. Tho 
foot of a child not thriving so well as could bo wished cannot bo immo* 
diatoly accepted os a reason why artificial iceding sliould bo substi* 
tuted, but must bo regarded as indicating some diototio error requiring 
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amendment, and the desirability of some exercise and employment 
for the woman. Or, the child may not thrive from the fact of the woman 
surreptitiously suckling her own infant. Or there may be a super- 
abundance of thin poor milk, which is suggestive of its soon ceasing 
altogether. 

Weaning. The propriety or othertrise of weaning a child in 
India must be considered with reference both to the condition 
of the child and of the mother or nurse. Speaking generally, 
weaning should not begin until the child has cut one or 
more teeth. Weaning should normally take place in the 
tenth month of life, partial suckling being continued for four 
to five weeks longer. Weaning may be delayed if the child is 
weakly, and during or after an acute illness. It is better to 
wean during the cold weather than in the hot weather or 
rains, the season of diarrhoea, and not when there is cholera 
about, nor when the child is actually teething. 'VtTien 
weaning is determined on, it should be a gradual process, and 
should be begun at night. The better way is to separate 
the child from the mother, and if it cries it may be soothed 
with some tepid water. It will probably get very little sleep ; 
but by the second night, if the mother Jm not yidded, half 
the work will have been done. The third night the child will 
probably sleep, or it will be satisfied with water. The diet 
thenceforth should be on the lines laid down in the next chapter. 

The mother’s breasts ordinarily give no trouble when 
weaning is performed gradually. 

Feeding bottles must be kept scrupulously clean, and for 
this reason the simpler the shape the better. The slipper- 
shaped bottle now so popular is good for this reason, and also 
because its shape compels some older person to keep her atten- 
tion on the child and control the rate of feeding. Some 
children tend to feed too quickly and suffer from indigestion 
in consequence. At the same time, because attention is 
required in feeding a child with this bottle, care should be 
taken that the nurse is not tempted to hurry the meal so 
as to betake herself to a more congenial occupation. The 
old-fashioned feeding-botte with a long rubber tube was a 
very bad one : not only was it impossible to clean the tube ' 
properly, but the child was left with the bottle to suck at 
it when it liked. The teats of the feeding-bottle should be 
conical and easily cleaned : they should be put into warm 
water and thoroughly rinsed after each meal. 


CHAPTER XVI 

ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF CHILDREN 

Wmi;n tho infant has to be fed by hand it is necessary to 
decide on the choice and preparation of the food, tho quantity 
to be given, and the fieqneney ef the feeds. 

A. THE CHOICE AND PREPARATION OP THE 
FOOD 

At the present time the choice of food falls into the following 
divisions ‘ 

(1) Cow’s millc modified to resemble human milk, 

(2) Whole cow’s milk. 

(3) Dried milks. 

(4) Condensed milk. 

(5) Millc of other animals (fresh or dried). 

(1) Cow's Milk modified to resemble Hnmn Milk. No 
amount of modification can convert cow’s milk into human 
milk and the most that can be done, is to bring the quantities 
•of the constituents to a figure approximating that of human 
milk : 

(a) 5y dilution and addition of fat and sugar. 

(6) To attempt to modify the curd which is tough and 
indigestible in cow’s milk, 

(c) To boil in order to kill the germs. 

(d) To add orange juice and cod liver oil to the diet, in 
‘HTder to replace the vitamins bat by boiling tho milfeu 
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(a) Dilniion and addition of cream and sttgar. It will be 
seen from the above table that a dilution with an equal quantity 
of water will bring the protein to the correct amount. The- 
sugar Avill however be seriously reduced to 2% instead of 7% 
and the fat to 1‘73% instead of 3%. The addition of one 
drachm of thick cream to three ounces of milk in the mixture- 
will bring the fats up to the required figure. While the addi- 
tion of one level teaspoonful (two drachms) of Dextrimaltose- 
(Meads) or Lactose or Sugar, the preference being in this order,, 
will bring the sugar up to the correct percentage. 



{b) If the mixture is placed in a double saucepan and 
boiled for five minutes, this both renders it sterile and modifies 
the curd by making it more digestible. Should further modifi- 
cation of the curd be necessary, it may be accomplished by 
(1) adding barley water as the diluting fluid (see p. 602). 
This should not be done before the 6th month. (2) Lime water. 
Add a teaspoonful to three ounces of the milk. (3) Add one 
grain of Citrate of Soda to each ounce of- the milk, but not 
more than 5 grains in any one feed. These methods axe not. 
usually necessary in healthy babies. 

(c) The boiling as mentioned under (6) should be carried' 
out for five minutes in a double saucepan. The milk mixture- 
should only be placed in boiled containers, that is, the feeding 
bottle, the jugs, the teat, should all be ster.lised, by boiling, 
after use and kept in a covered ves.sel containing boiled water. 
If the food is prepared in batches it must be covered with 
meticulous care and kept in the ice chest, and no mixture 
should be kept longer than 6 hours. It is better to prepare 
each feed separately. Remember, if the mixture has beep, 
kept in ice to warm it and stir it before giving it to baby. , ; , 

(d) It is necessary to substitute certain vitamins that are 
destroyed in the boTling of. the milk ; this is done by giving 
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baby the juice of half an orange diluted ■with equal parts of 
water and sweetened with a little sugar. Half this mixture 
can be given twee a day and should be started after the baby 
is two months old. Cod Liver Oil should be given either so 
J a teaspoonful of a good Emulsion^ (33%) twee a day, or 
as 6 drops of Ostelin in the day. The Cod Liver Oil can 
either be given separately or added to the feeds. 

Good prescriptions for mo^fied cow’s milk are as follows : 


At one mouth : 

Milk 


, 5 drachms 

Water 


. 10 drachms 

Cream 

, • 

. i drachm 

Lactose . 

. . 

, 1 teaspoon 

At two months : 

Milk 

, . 

, 1 ounce 

Water 

, . 

. li ovmces 

Cream 

, . 

. 40 minims 

Lactose . 

, . 

, 1 teaspoon 

At three months : 

Milk 

. • 

. U ounces 

Water 

, • 

. ] jounces 

Cream 

. . 

. i drachm 

Lactose . 

• 

i teaspoon 

At six months : 

Milk 


. 4 ounces 

Water 

• • 

2 ounces 

Lactose . 

• 

. IJ teaspoons 

At nine months : 

Millv 

• • 

. 6 ounces 

Water 

, . 

. 2 ounces 

Lactose . 

• 

• U teaspoons 

Some children wll not talco cow’s casein however 

d some of these ■will flourish on a mixture of cret 


and lactose. For preparation of wbey set p, 475. This 
recipe will do well for children under 6 months of age : 


Whey .... 4 ounces 
Cream .... 4 drachms 
Lactose .... 1 teaspoon 

(2) Feeding vMli vihoh cow^s mill:. This has its place in 
certain conditions, hut should not be attempted without the 
advice of a doctor. 


sgeott'a EquIbIod la a reputablo brand. 
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(3) Dried wiles* Since the last edition of this book, dried 
milks have been much improved and especially for India have 
many advantages over fresh coVs milk. 

The advances are that the millr, provided it is properly 
prepared, is pure and nneontaminatei Should there be any 
travelling to be done with the baby, it makes feeding safe and 
convenient. In the preparation of dried milk the curd is 
modified and rendered more digestible. The composition is 
absolutely constant, 

The only disadvantage is that in the preparation of milk 
powder the vitamins are destroyed, but we have already seen 


There are many brands of dried milk on the market and it 
is only possible to mention a few which will be found useful 
For full cream milks, such as Cow and Gate, Glaxo, Truefood, 
Ambrosia Lacta, Milkal, One heaped teaspoonful or one 
measure (sold in the tin by the makers) to one ounce ot water 
will xe-constitute one ounce of cow^s milk. This can be modi- 
fied and used in the same way as cow’s millc, but there are 


be dealt with under the quantity and frequency of the feeds. 

The best milk in the Tropics is one that is not so rich in fat 
as ordinary milk, since in hot weather the baby may find it 
difficult to utilise a full amount of fat. The Cow and Gate 
Export type of milk is advisable, as it is not so rich in fat as 
the full cream milk. 

In some cases J cream dried milks are found advisable for 
the first 2 months of the baby’s life. Condensed milks of the 
sweet variety are not to be recommended for infant feeding, 
but the unsweetened varieties may on occasion he useful. 
Ideal Brand Millc is a good representative of this class. Malted 
foods, such as Melline Pood and Horlicks Milk, should not be 
used until the infants are six months old, as young babies are 
unable to digest starches and convert them into sugars. They 
are however useful in certain instances when bahies on reaching 
the above age cease to thrive. The introduction of a little 
starch into the diet may make them gain weight rapidly. 

(5) Tk milk of otkr animls* Ihese milks are not to be 
recommended, the only practicable milk being that of the goat. 
There is some evidence that on occasions, goat’s milk produces 
ansemia when fed to infants. The junior author has seen 
two cases of very severe anamiia in infants fed on this form of 
milk, which improved rapidly when cow’s milk was substituted. 
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B. THE QUANTITY AND FREQUENCY OF THE 

feeds 

There are two important rules to be observed in the feeding 
of children : 

(o) Feed regularly. 

(6) Don’t feed at night. 

The interval between the feeds in a healthy baby should be 
threo-hourly for the firet four months and thereafter four- 
hourly. 

The times of the feeds should bo 6 a.m., 9 a.m., 12 noon. 
3 P.M., 6 P.M., 10 P.M. When four-hourly feeds are intro* 
duerd ; 6 a.m., 10 a.m., 2 p.m., G p.m., 10 P.M. Tn the night 
the healthy child may be given boiled water ad lib, but never 
fed. 

The CaleijJotsm of ibn Food Jiequiref/i&iU in Jnfanfs.—ln 
order to arrive at this it is necessary to weigh the baby. I 
would here like to emphasise the essential necessity of a 
weighing machine in the nurseiy. Tlie only method by which 
the doctor and the mother may know that baby is thriving is 
by means of his weight. Baby should double his weight in. 
five months and should gain approximately 6 ozs. a week. 
A weight table is appended as a guide : 


At birth . 

. 7ilbs. 1 

At 2 months . 

■ loj.. 1 

At 5 months , 

■ 15 » 1 Girl children may be 

At 8 months . 

• 15 It slightly less than 

At 10 months . 

• 18 „ these figures. 

At year . 

• 21 „ J 


With these preliminary considerations it is now possible to 
proceed to our Calculations.^ Two methods will be given : 

The first method.} A baby recjuires 2i ozs. of total fluid, 
per lb. of body weight per 24 hours, this being the amount of 
breast milk imbibed by a normal baby. 

Vow's mdh It will be found that a baby requires li ozs. of 
cow’s milk per pound per day. Therefore a 10 lb. baby requires 
16 ozs. of milk in tbe 24 hours, hut it requires a total of 2i 
ounces of fluid per lb. of weight per 24 hours : it therefore 
requires 25 ounces of fluid. This means that 10 ozs. of water 
must be added to 16 ozs. of millc, ^ving 25 ozs. of the mixture 

1 Donald Paterson and Ruth Darby "A Study in Infant Feeding ", 
Lanea, Jan. 31, 1925, p. 232. : 
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■for Dse. ^ This has to he fed three-hourly giving roughly 4 ozs, 
of the mixture for the feed. 

Sv^ar must be added in the quantity of one level tea- 
;Spoonful for each of the infant's pounds in the 24 hours, so in 
•the above example 10 level teaspoonfuls can be added to the 
25 ozs. of the mixture, the resulting feed being sufficient for 
the 24 hours. It will be observed that no fat has been added 
■to the above, but half a teaspoonful of the Cod Liver Oil 
Emulsion (Prescription 47) should be given three times a 
■day except in very hot weather when two such doses may be 
■substituted, Ostelin 2 drops three times a day may be used 
instead, as well as the orange juice. To summarise, for a 
baby of 10 lbs. the following wodd be its feed for the day : 
Cow’s milk . , . 15 ozs. 

Sugar . . . .10 level teaspoonfuls, 

Water .... 10 ozs. 

Approximately 4 ozs. a feed every 3 hours from 6 a.m. to 
10 F.M. The last feed being four hourly to lessen the night 
interval. One-half teaspoonful of Cod Liver Oil Emulsion tbee 
times a day. The juice of one-half orange diluted with equal 
parts of water twice a day and sweetened with a little sugar. 

For dried milks, IJ measures of the powder is required 
per pound of body weight. Take our 10 pound baby again : 
15 measures of the powder would be required for the 24 
hours and 25 ozs. of water, the sugar would be added in the 
«ame proportion of one level teaspoonful per pound of body 
weight for the 24 hours, and the following is the required 
mixture for a baby of this weight : 

16 measures of dried milk. 

10 level teaspoons of Dextrimaltose or sugar. 

25 ozs. of water. 


Approximately 4 ozs. a feed every 3 hours from 6 a.m. to 
10 P.M. 


One-half teaspoonful of Cod Liver Oil Emulsion three times 
.a day. The juice of half an orange diluted with equal quan- 
tity of water twice a day. Water should of course be given 
freely in betran the feeds. 

The smnd method} It will be seen that this method onlv 


1 An excellent small book for the mother to possess is one called 
“ Feeding and Care of Baby ” by Dr. Truby King, published by Mac- 
millan & Go. 
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of the Chapter— the milk being less diluted. So the following' 
table is appended for use should it be found more simple : 


WHAT QUANTITY TO FEED THE CHILD WITH AT ONE 
TIME 


Age 

Inteival 

2^0. oC 
meftlB 

Amoant 
]D eaeh 

Totalla 

21 boQifl 

3rd day 

3 hours 

7 

snea] 

1 ounce 

7 ounces 

7th day 

3 hours 

7 

2 ounces 

14 ounces 

End of 2nd week 

3 hours 

6 

3 ounces 

18 ounces 

In 2nd month 

3 hours 

6 

4 ounces 

24 ounces 

In Srd month 

3 hours 

6 

4 to 4J ounces 

20 ounces 

In 6th month 

3 hours 

6 

6 to 6 ounces 

33 ounces 

In 8th month 

4 hours 

5 

7 to 8 ounces 

38 ounces 

9 months 

4 hours 

6 

8 ounces 

40 ounces 


(All increases should be made gradually, ^ ounce at a 
time.) 

Mixed feeding. This can be begun with advantage about 
the 6th month. The baby at the time will be having four- 
hourly feeds, at 6 a.m., 10 a.w., 2 p.m., 6 p.m., 10 p.ir. 
The &st addition should be one ounce of bone and vegetable 
broth (p, 604) to the 2 p.m. feed. At 7 months the broth 
may be thickened with potato. At 8 months give soogie or 
groats— 3 ounces made with milk, at the 10 a.m;. feed : this may 
be fed with a spoon. At 9 months give three ounces of some 
starchy preparation, at the 6 p.m. feed, namely Mellins Food, 
Bobbs Biscuits soaked, Horlicks Malted milk, Glaxo’s Malted 
milk, Allenbury’s No. 3 diet. This should be fed by a spoon. 
At 10 months add half the yolk of an egg to the 10 A.M. feed. 

To sum up : at 10 months the baby would be having the 
following diet ; 

6 Cup of the modified milk : approximately 7J ounces 
and one rusk, 

10 3 Ounces of Groats made with the modified milk 
7^ ozs. in all ; three teaspoonfuls of lighUy 
cooked egg yolk ; orange juice. 

2 3 Ounces of broth (bone and vegetable) ; a cup of 
the milk. 

6 3 ounces of Mellins Food made up to 7 ounces with 
the milk ; orange juice ; one rusk.' 

10 One cup of the milk 7j ounces. 
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Total modified milk used in the day should he approximately 
40 ounces. Rusks may be started as soon as the first teeth 
appear. 

When the child reaches one to two years of age the following 
diet is a sample of what should be given. Whole milk can 
usually he used after one yeai*, and at this time it is as well to 
accustom the child to cow’s milk, substituting it for dried milk, 

On waking : The juice of half an orange diluted with 
equal quantities of water sweetened. One rusk. 

Breakfast : Groats (Robinson’s Patent) Rusks soaked in 
milk ; soft boiled egg ; after 16 months, steamed and pounded 
fish and chicken, 8 ounces of mills. 

Dinner: Milk, gravy and bread crumbs, leading on to 
brain to fish, irish stew, chicken— all steamed or boiled. 
Steamed and sieved vegetables, mashed potatoes, millspudding, 
Btewed fruit (in the early months of the period, the juice or 
pulp is best given), custard, water to drink. 

Tea supper : Rusk and milk, later honey, jeUy, mashed 
well ripened bananas. Small pieces of plain cake without 
currants. 8 ounces of millc in aU. 

6-15 P.M. Small cup of milk. 

The articles should be introduced slowly from the preceding 
diet and not all given at once, but by two years all the above 
food stuffs should enter into the child’s dietary. 

After this time, a few general principles will be given about 
the feeding of children. (1) Begidariiy. This must be ab- 
solute, as in all other activities of the child’s day there must be 
unalterable routine. (2) No food or smets between meals. 
(3) Certain articles are obviously too rich for a child’s digestion, 
amongst which are pork, game, salmon, tinned fish, re-cooked 
foods, and all shell-fish. More important owing to children’s 
natural likes are pastries, heavy fruit calces, hot scones, hot 
buttered toast, hot rich fries of various kinds. On the whole 
fried foods are not suitable for children under 10. ^ In India it is 
particularly important to avoid cumcs of all kinds, to which 
I would add mustard, spices, and pickles. New bread is never 
to be given, and in India hard pulled toast is the most suitable 
form of bread, as it enables the child to use his teeth vigorously. 

W^ith regard to sweets, a child requires more sugar than 
an adult and his " sweet tooth ” is the natural expression of 
this, but children even more than adults are apt to overindulge 
their natural appetites, and a routine of a couple of boiled 
sweets after the middle day meal is what should be allowed. 
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Raw FDgotablps such as celery, RuBsian salad should also 
’be forbidden. 

Ho.ving detailed a list of things forbidden, I would like 
to emphasise the fact that to some extent a reasonable amount 
of latitude must bo allowed to a cliilrrs likes and dislikes, 
He should not bo forced to oat a plate of stalky cabbage until 
ho retches, nor sliould be made to finish a largo helping when 
ho has obviously had enough. The limits of a child*s diet 
cannot bo laid down in a boolc, but a wise parent will appreciate 
the fact that wliilo John’s refusal of some article of diet is pure 
naughtiness, Jimmy may behave in the same way from genuine 
disgust. 

Salt should bo placed on tlic plate, but the use of it must 
be loft entirely to the discretion of the cliild. 

(4) Occasional “ breakings out ” at Xmas and birthday 
parties should not in the healthy child be frowned on : we all 
like to break away sometimes, and tlie child’s natural capacity 
to vomit is usually sufficient to correct these departures, 
that are after all merely tlie forerunners of similar occasional 
mdnlgenccs in Inter life. 

We are decidedly of the opinion that no children under 
the age of 3i shonld bo taken to parties. Psycliolo^ically 
the child docs not develop social instincts till that ago and 
therefore will not miss the ploasuro, and will avoid the danger 
of catching disease and of a temporary upset to its young 



CHAPTER X^n 
DISEASES OP CHUDREN 

Introductory : SionchitU : Bronoho-pnoumonia : Chorea , 
Constipation : Convulsions : Croup ; Biarrhoea : Fever : 
Indigestion : infantile Paralysis ; Night Terrors : Rieketa ; 
Rupture'. Infantile Scnny : Teething ; Tiunsh : Yomitii^ ; 

Wasting ; Wetting the Bed. 

Introductory. There are certain general principles that 
aie of iraportanee for keeping chil^en healthy. I Tyould 
emphasise the need for routine, absolute and unvaried, in the 
bringing up of children. There is nothing so liable to make a 
child nervy and unmanageable as its being allowed to de 
exactly as it likes. A routine life may he looked upon as a 
sedative to the child’s nervous system. The foregoing re- 
marks are relevant to India where frequently children are- 
indulged by Indian uyahs and servants and they may even 
he allowed to bully and order them about in a quite unres- 
trmned manner. Such habits are bound to lead to a peck of 
trovibles both proximate and remote. 

Weight. The weight of a child is generally an excellent 
guide to its healthy and proper development. There are large 
individual variations, but at the same time a steady increase 
gives a rough indication of progress. A table of average 
weights of European children for particular ages is attached. 

TabIiB of EuaoPEiN CHanaBS’s Weights is lbs. 


Age 1 

Boys 1 

Girls 

Birth 


1 « ft ft 

n 

7 

6 Mouths . 

« 

, , , . 

16 

15i 

1 Year 


• • » • 

21 

20 

2 Years 

• 

. - . • 

27 

20 

3 Years 

« 


31 

30 

4 Years 



35 

34 

5 Years 



41 

40 

6‘ Years 

* 


45 

44 

7 Years 

ft 

ft ^ ft ft 

50 

48 

8 Years . 

ft 


1 55 

53 

‘ ModiHed from 

« Sick Children”— Donald Paterson by kind per- 


missiou, 

495 
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Rest. CSuldren should have long hours of sleep and from 
infancy to 10 years old the periods of sleep should vary 
from 18 to 10 liours in tho twentyfour. Children should bo 
made to lie down and rest or sleep after tilTin for at least 
two hours. In India it is important to accustom the child to 
sleep under a mosquito netj and there are few parte of the 
country where this precaution could bo dispensed with safety. 
It wll bo romembored that mosquitoes are responsible 
for Malaria, Dengue, Filiarinsis and possibly other short 
fevers. 

Feeding of Children was dealt with in tho last chapter, 
but I should add here that scrupulous attention to tlie cleanli- 
ness of food is nn essential. Tho proper boiling of milk and 
water, tho protection of food from flies and attention to tho 
health of servants and retainers are most important prophy- 
lactic measures against disease. It is well to remember that 
what may be a mild atlack of diarrlicca in an adult may 
become a serious and even fatal illness in a child, 

Exercise and Air. Tlieso are essential to the well-being 
of children and from the earliest age they should be out 
morning and evening even in liot weather, while when in the 
Hills, both may bo indulccd in freely. The liours of afternoon 
rest should be strictly adhered to and a child should bo kept 
quiet for half to one hour after meals. 

Lessons. These should bo commenced at 6 to 0 years, 
while prior to that an lioiir or two should bo sot aside for 
games of tho instructive kindergarten type, simple music, 
nursery rhymes, &c, 

Society. The society of otlier children is quite unnecessary 
until the child reaches the ago of 3*1. Up to this time the 
child is egocentric and anything it says or does relates to itself. 
Parties for small children of 2 years or so upset their nerves 
and their digestion, while the party is mainly enjoyed by tho 
attendant adults. 

Many of tho diseases to which children are liable have 
already been described and will be found in other chapters. 
Thus the infectious fevers which are most common in cliildhood, 
will be found in Chapter IV ; diseases of the skin, even though 
they affect cliildren more than adults, are all in Chapter X ; 
and the disease of childliood called Adenoids will be found 
in Chapter XII. Tho present chapter contains accounts 
of diseases which are either peculiar to childhood or which 
show marked diflerences when occurring in ohildron to 
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TThat they do in the adult. Page 480 should be read again 
here. 

Acidosis. 5ee vomiting. 

Anaemia. This condition has already been dealt with 
in Chapter VI but recent discoveries have now emphasised its 
importance in infancy, that it is necessary to say something 
further in this chapter. An infant is bom into the world with 
a small supply of iron, just sufficient to last it for the first 
nine months of its life. Milk of all lands is singularly poor in 
iron, so the child has no chance in the early days of its life 
of obtaining a supply from the outside. If a child is exclu- 
sively fed on milk for periods beyond nine months or if the 
child becomes overweight, there is apt to be a shortage of 
iron either relative or absolute. This shortage of iron produces 
ansemia. The child becomes pale and is prone to attacks of 
bronchitis and other respiratory diseases and in general tends 
to pick up any infection that it may be brought in contact with. 
These cases simply require the administration of iron. 
Prescription No. 76 is suitable. Some authorities go so far as 
to say that there are few infants who do not benefit from 
small doses of iron. 

Bronchitis. Acute bronchitis in children occurs as a 
direct extension from a “cold” in the upper respiratory 
passages or else as a complication of one of the acute fevers, 
such as measles, the latter diseases have already been dealt 
with in Chapter V. The effect on Infantile Ansemia has been 
dealt Avitb under that heading. 

The prevention and early treatment of “ colds ” in infancy 
and childhood is most important, as it prevents the develop- 
ment of bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia. The child 
should be isolated from any member of the household who 
has developed a cold, a point which is not sufficiently realised. 
Plenty of open air will also help to keep the child free from 
respiratory diseases. 

In older children, mouth breathing will have to be con-ected 
and medical advice as to the removal of tonsils and adenoids 
sought. When an infant develops a cold the symptoms are 
much the same as in adult : a watery discharge occurs from 
the nose and the child snuffles. The throat will probably be 
found redder than normal. VTien this occurs the following 
measures may be adopted : (1) The nose should be gently 
and frequently wiped with cotton wool, a little vaseline applied 
round the nostrils to prevent soreness. (2) A few drops of 
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the following medicine should be. instilled into either nostril 
after wanning : 

Soft white paraffin . . 1 part 

Liquid paraffin . . .3 parte 

The procedure can be repeated several times a day. The 
•child should be kept in bed if under i years of age or at any 
age if there is fever present. 

If the condition progress to bronchitis, fever and restless- 
ness become more pronounced, while the commencing implica- 
tion of the bronchial tubes is denoted by a short dry cough. 

With increase of fever the cough becomes more noisy, 
•frequent and painful, and the breathing quick and wheezing. 
The breathing is performed chiefly by the muscles of the 
abdomen instead d the chest, which may be seen, or felt, 
moving much more forcibly than in a state of health. The 
■child feels as if the chest were stuffed, and wheezing breath 
may be both heard and felt on one or both sides when the ear, 
•or hand, is placed on the chest. When the breatliing is very 
difficult, and particularly during the paroxysms of coughing, 
the veins of the forehead and neck stand prominently out, 
and the face is flushed. The fever and cough are generally 
■worse at night, and the child is therefore more irritable and 
restless at that time. But it will often sleep for several hours, 
until reaccumulation of phlegm wakens the patient and causes a 
parox;ysm of suffocative cough. The expectoration, if coughed 
up, is white and glairy. But often the phlegm secreted by the 
inflamed bronchial tubes is only coughed into the mouth, when 
it is swallowed by the child, who cannot understand the 
desirability of spitting the phlegm out. Often the fits of 
coughing cause vomiting, which sometimes much relieves 
iihe child, by clearing the throat and entrance to the windpipe, 
and to some extent (from the pressure exerted by the act of 
vomiting) the bronchial tubes also, of accumulated mucus 
and thus allows easier respiration. Although the skin is 
feverish and warm, it remains moist. The mouth and tongue, 
although warm, are also moist. There is no appetite, but 
■always thirst. If the disease grows worse it tends to drift into 
broncho-pneumonia, and then the paroxysms of cough become 
more frequent, until the child has no strength left to cough. 
Then the face becomes pale, while the lips grow livid and 
parted, the nostrils dilate with each inspiration, and the 
breathing is more hurried and difficult and a grunting sound 
an the expiratory phase of respiration is often heard. Con- 
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vulsions sometimes precede a fatal termination, but gene- 
rally death takes place wtliout much suffering, the child 
passing gradually into an unconscious state. Favourable- 
symptoms are : lowering of the pulse, diminution of the heat 
of the skin, less difficulty of breathing, cessation of wheezing,, 
lengthened periods of sound sleep, and return of apiietite. 

The cause of bronchitis in children is usually cold, especial- 
ly when the air is damp and foggy. Sometimes a smoky 
fire will be the irritant that causes an attack, and mild bron- 
chitis may arise during the irritation of teething. Bronchitis, 
is especially common with and after measles and whooping- 
cough. Children with diarrhoea or other signs of indigestion, 
are liable to bronchitis more than others; so also are those 
with adenoids. 

There is not as a rule much danger about bronchitis itself, 
it is the h'ability of the catarrh to extend further down the tubes 
and produce broncho-pneumonia (we the next section) that 
makes the disease a seriou.® one. 

Treatment. When the approach of the malady is feared the 
child should be kept in the house, and the temperature of the 
apartment should be maintained as equable as possible both by 
day and night. The great importance of an equable tempera- 
ture, whatever that temperature may be, cannot be too much 
insisted upon. In a cold climate the proper temperature of the- 
sick-chamber would be 65' F. but in India it must necessarily 
be much higher. But, in any case, it should be maintained 
equable, and the patient should be guarded against draughts 
and cold. It is also advisable to moisten the atmosphere of 
the room by menn.s of a bronchitis kettle, ns described on P- 
if the atmosphere is unduly dry. In climates such as Madras 
where the humidity is high the bronchitis kettle is not indicated. 
If compound tincture ot benzoin be added to the water in the- 
kettle, 1 drachm to the pint, should be the stren^h used. In. 
the early stage of bronchitis, before the phelgm is loose, give 
Prescription No. 72, 1 drachm every 4 hours to a child a ye^ 
old ; double that dose to one of four years. If the child is. 
younger or is very weak omit the compound tincture or cam- 
phos from this prescription. When the cough becomes oose, 
change the medicine to Prescription No. 76, in the same oses. 
If this medicine produces diarrhoea, omit the ammonium 
carbonate from the prescription. If the bronchitis is a 
severe at this stage a little brandy or whisky is a™ble ; 
10 minims every three hours for a child of one year, n 
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cold weather or the hills the child’s chest may be rubbed night 
and morning with equal parts of Camphorated Liniment 
and Olive Oil, and the chest covered with a light layer of wool, 
pinned on to the clothes, alternatively antiphlopstine may be 
used as Mows : Heat the tin in a saucepan of water until the 
contents melt, then spread on a piece of lint cut to the shape of 
a jacket, feel ^vith the back of the hand and if the temperature 
can be easily borne apply to the chest. No bandages should 
be used. The jacket should be changed twice in the 24 hours. 
The diet should consist of milk. Solid food is not to be given ; 
neither will the child care for it so long as there is fever. 
Throughout the illness, the patient should lie with the head 
rather high, and be encouraged to cough frequently ; not 
being allowed to sleep too long lest dangerous accumulation 
shoidd occur. When all severe symptoms have subsided, the 
patient may return gradually to his usual diet. For some 
time aftenvards care should be taken that the patient is not 
exposed to cold, as he will remain very susceptible to any 
influence affecting the chest. 

During convalescence Prescription No. 73 may be taken 
with advantage. 

Broncho-pneumonia. The section on bronchitis in children 
should be read first, and from this it uill be understood 
that broncho-pneumonia is an extension of the same catarrh 
further down the small tubes to the lung cells themselves. 
The same causes operate therefore for broncho-pneumonia 
as for bronchitis, the symptoms are similar but more 
exaggerated, and the treatment is on the same lines. 
Broncho-pneumonia is very common in infants up to the 
age of two j^ears, and frequently accompanies measles, 
whooping-cough, and diarrhesa. Most of the cases of 
pneumonia in small children are really broncho-pneumonia. 
The attack begins with bronchitis as already described, and 
then the symptoms become more severe, the restlessness is. 
p^ter, the breathing is more rapid and obstructed, and the 
sides of the nose can be seen working with each breath. The 
lips become blue, and the temperature is usually highca* than 
in bronchitis. The fever may last several weelcs and then 
gradually subsides. But if the child grows worse, he usually 
becomes drowsy and at length dies of exhaustion. Broncho^ 
pneumonia is a very serious disease, and amongst small infants 
quite half those attacked succumb. 

Treatment should be as already laid down for bronchitis. 
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The room should be warm and eq^uable in temperature. The 
child has got to fight for what air it can get to its lungs, so do 
not allow relatives and others to crowd into the room and use 
up what air there is. Use the bronchitis kettle (p. 684). 
li the weather is not too hot, a jacket poultice (p. 600), hot 
turpentine stupe or antiphlogistine should be applied to the 
chest ; but particular care must he taken both not to scald the 
child's skin and not to allow him to catch a chill while the heat 
is being applied or removed. In the early stages give Pres- 
cription No. la, 1 drachm every three hours, to a child of a 
year old. H the child gets blue about the lips and face, two or 
three leeches (sea p. 594) should be applied over the lower part 
of the breast-hone. After that benefit may be obtained from 
tincture of digitalis, 1 minim every two hours in a little water, 
in cases of exhaustion. The diet must consist of milk only, 
and alcoholic stimulants will he necessary. Either whisky or 
brandy, 10 minims every four hours for a child a year old or 
under, and double that dose for ages up to five years, should 
be given. 

O^gen, in these cases, is a life saving measure and it is 
worth sending for it at once to the nearest dispensary or 
'hospital even should it take 24 hours to come. In the hills 
the mortality of pneumonia rapidly increases if oxygen is not 
given. Should it he possible to obtain the gas the following 
is the method for administering it : 

Things leijuired ; — 1. Soft rubber catheter of small aze, 

2. Wolff’s bottle, 

3. Rubber tubing and a small piece of 

gla&s tubing. 

4. Oxygen cyfinder. 
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The oxygen cylinder has two yalves, one the main valvfr 
opened by a key and a smaller valve by which the flow of the- 
gas can be regulated. The rubber tube is attached to the 
nozzle and led to the tube of the Wolff’s bottle which dips, 
below the fluid, the gas is then led from the bottle to the 
catheter to which it is connected hy a glass tube. This 
apparatus can be sent with the oxygen cylinder and should 
be asked for. The tube is greased with a little vaseline and 
inserted backwards into the child’s nose for about inches. 
The catheter is then attached to the child's cheek with a piece- 
of sticking plaster. 

The gas should be allowed to bubble through the water at- 
rates between 60—120 bubbles a minute. It is most important, 
that the fluid in the bottle be kept warm, this may be done 
by standing the bottle in a pan of hot water. 

Chorea. See Rheumatism. 

Constipation. Constipation in infants may be due to the- 
following causes : 

’ 1, Errors in quantity or quality of the diet. 

’ 2. Deficiency of fluids. 

3. Errors of habit. 

4. Pain. 

5. Rare congenital causes. 

Ebkous in the QUALiry of the diet. If the diet- 
contains too much protein, milk, curd, constipation 
occurs, while too much fat and sugar will bring about 
diarrhoea. 

Erboes in thp quantity of tee diet. In breast fed 
children, constipation may mean that the milk supply is 
becoming inadequate : starvation invariably brings about 
constipation. On the other ha'^d, children that are overfed 
and become overweight are flabby and frequently ansemio. 
The general lack of muscular tone in these children will bring, 
about constipation. 

Defictenoy of 3n:.uiD intake. It is essential for small* 
babies to be given plenty of water in addition to their feeds ; 
this is especially necessary in hot weather, as the child loses 
much fluid by sweat and a loss of fluid over intake causes- 
constipation. . 

Errors in habit. A child from its earliest days should be 
trained to use the chamber pot. From the earliest days the 
child should he sat down twice a day, after breakfast and 
tea. Towards the end of the'first year, thia habit should he- 
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TrelV established, and defrecation should occur regularly at 
these times. 

Piir?7. In rare instances children are unwilling to pass 
their motion on account of pain. This is nearly always due to a 
'Small fissure at the edge of the anus through soreness and 
excoriation of parts may have the same effect. 

Rake conoeotial causes. This cause is outside the scope 
of this book. 

MiXiOKMENT OF CONSTTPATTON IN INFANTS. From tho 
above headings it will be seen that constipation should be 
corrected according to its causation. The addition of 1 — 3 
teaspoons of brown sugar, Mellins Food, or Meads Dextri- 
maltose may be suffioient to produce adequate motions. 
“SometimeB the addition of Barley water (^ee p. 603) as a diluent 
for the milk or addition of 2 or 3 teaspoons of cream during 
the day will have the desired effect. If the child is on the 
breast, an attempt should be made to find out whether the 
child' is receiving adequate quantities of breast milk. This 
may be done by weighing the child before and after each feed 
during the day, remembering that approximately oz, is 
required per lb, of body weight for the 24 hours. Should the 
milk be found deficient, it will be necessary to supplement the 
breast feeds by the requisite quantity of milk mixture at those 
feeds at which the baby is not deriving suffioient nourishment. 
Water should be given freely to the baby: this is especially 
•necessary for the hot weather. Errors of habit should be 
corrected, as regularity of the bowels is very largely a matter 
of habit. A httle assistance by inserting a vaseline fmger in 
the anus may help to establish the habit in the child s mind 
Should difficulty be experienced. The child should never he 
billowed to go to sleep on the chamber or to leave toys to 
play with at that time. ^ ^ . 

Drugs. Castor oil is absolutely contraindicated in 
constipation. There is no more ceitain way to make the child 
constipated than by administering this popular remedy, I 
would recommend the following list of aperients in the case of 
infants : 

1. Petrolagar 1 to 2 drachms every evening, or alter- 

natively liquid paraffin, given in the same doses. 

These aperients may be used regularly if necessary 

for months on end. 

2. Grey powder, ^ to 1 gr. at night, followed by Milk of 

Magnesia 1 to 2 drachms in the morning, or alter- 
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natively, Enos Fruit Salt at the same time. Grey 
powder should bo used as an occasional aperient and 
should always be followed by Saline in the morning. 
Milk of Magnesia is a mild and excellent aperient 
and may be used freely in constipation in infants. 
The best brand is Pliillip's Milk of Magnesia, which 
is easily obtained at any chemist’s. 

In younger children, fruit of various kinds, such as prunes, 
&c. are not in tho opinion of the author advisable. 

Coi^STiPATiON TN OLDER Cbtldren. Iu these children 
error of habit is by far tho most important cause of habitual 
constipation ; either the habit was not established in infancy 
or it has been allowed to lapse as the child grows older. In 
some children undue fussiness about the natural functions on 
the part of tho parents affects the child’s mind and it develops 
an excessive anxiety about its bowels. This anxiety invari- 
ably leads to an inability to defffcnte. The management 
of these cases is obvious. Tho child should be made to try 
daily after brealdast whether successful or not. One of the 
mild aperients mentioned above may be administered to assist 
and encourage the child. Above all no anxiety should be 
expressed by the attendants as to the result of the morning’s 
session. Extra fruit on waking in tho morning may assist 
the child to defsecate, A glass of cold water on waking is 
also often effective. The best fruit for this purpose are stewed 
prunes, stewed figs, and a raw apple. In older children, 
besides the drugs mentioned under tho heading of infants, 
the following medicines will ho found useful. 1. The old- 
fashioned Syrup of Kgs 1 — 4 teaspoons at bed time. 2. 
Alternatively, a dose of mixture No. 77 at bed time may he 
used. This medicine may bo used in gradually decreasing 
quantities and finally omitted. 

— Should constipation in a child ho acuto in onset and occur in 
conjunction with severe abdominaJ pain, vomiting, rise of temporatuK, 
or alternatively, collapse, oveiy effort should bo mode to obtain tnedical 
assistance. Hot stupes to the abdomen may bo applied and all food other 
than sips of water by mouth should be withheld. In such cases, do not 
give an aperient without medical advice. 

Convulsions. Convulsions in children may he either of 
one part of the body only or of the whole body. 
Thus of the former kind are a spasm of the throat, 
called sometimes spasmodic croup, or by doctors lai'yn- 
gismuB, or a peculiar spasm of the hands and feet 
called tetany, or a mere twitching of some part of the 
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body, a hand perhaps, or part of the face. A general con- 
vulsion is usually something more evident and amounts to an 
actual fit, which may be indistinguishable from an ^ileptic 
fit in the adult, It will be readily understood how some of 
the lesser convulsions of parts of the body may easily pass 
unnoticed by the parent : even a general convulsion may 
not be recognised, since it may consist of but a temporary 
loss of. consciousness or a mere starting during sleep. Yet it is 
important to recognise these mild convulsions, since they may 
develop into the more serious hind, and at this early stage they 
are more amenable to treatment. Besides, the best treatment 
of convulsions consists in their prevention, and that can only be 
done if the milder convulsions are recognised as warnings. 
Infants of only a few days old may have convulsions : they 
may twitch their limbs and roll their eyes ; such children are 
usually very drowsy. Infants of a few weeks old may have 
convulsions suddenly. These are usually due to indigestion 
and give warning that the food should be attended to (sec 
Chaps; XV, XVI.) 

But convulsions are commonest in children of eight months 
and upwards : both general convulsions of the whole body and 
those of parts of the body already mentioned. There is no 
essential ^fference between a general convulsion in a child and 
an epileptic fit. An attack of general convulsions presents 
spasmodic contractions of the arms and legs, which are sudden- 
ly rendered tense and hard, and are drawn upwards and 
inwards towards the body ; the eyes are also turned up under 
the lids, the mouth perhaps screwed to one side, while the teeth 
grate, the hps twitch, and froth appears at the mouth. The 
head and neck may be drawn backwards, or to one side, and 
the throat may be affected as in spasmodic croup. Sometimes 
the convulsions are limited to one side of the body. During 
the fit the urine and faeces may be discharged involuntarily, 
and a clammy moisture breaks out over the whole body. 
The pulse is weak and often irregular, the breathing laboured, 
and the pupils of the eyes will be found either contracted or 
dilated, but always insensible to light. This condition may 
last for a few minutes, or may endure, with intervals of remis- 
sion, for hours, the child being more or less insensible during 
the whole period. At last the child falls asleep or cries loudly, 
or lies in a kind of stupor, slowly returning to consciousness or 
becoming profoundly insensible. Rarely in bad attacks it may 
die from spasmodic closure of the air-passages, the face 
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becoming pnrp^®* ^lie head is throini back, violent efforts are 
made to breathe, and a crowing noise lilro that of croup is 
heard, which gradually becomes fainter as the child sinks. 

Of the convulsions that affect part of the body only 
spasmodic croup is the most important, and is described 
separately on p. 607, 

The principal predisposing cause of convulsions is an 
inherited neurotic tendency. Children who suffer from coih 
vulsions in infancy are more likely to suffer from epilepsy in 
afterdifc ; the same neurotic tendency is at the back of that 
condition also. That is also a reason why we should tiy to 
cure convulsions in infancy, as their increased frequency tends 
to habit, and that in its turn encourages the onset of true 
epilepsy. 

Apart from the neurotic tendency the most important 
predisposing cause of convulsions is rickets, so that in any 
child with convulsions, rickets must be searched for and a dirt 
arranged that will contain sufficient fat (sec p. 676). In some 
there is a local irritant cause such as teething, worms, indigestion, 
the excitement of anger or other emotion, or the onset of a 
fever. Constipation is by no means an uncommon cause of 
convulsions, and this factor os well as the others just mentioned 
must be considered in treating each case. 

The imivwit of convulsions may be considered under two 
heads, one for when a convulsion is actually occurring, the 
other for the period in between the fits. When a convulsion 
occurs, the whole child, except the head, should be immersed 
in a hot bath 101® F.; a mustard bath is better still if one can be 
speedily obtained {see p. 681). Then some of the chloral and 
bromide draught (Prescription No. 29) should be injected by 
means of a small syringe into the cliild’s rectum. A suitable 
dose is 1 drachm for a child of three months, which may be 
repeated in three hours if necessary ; for a child of one year 
double that dose is suitable. Tliis ^vill usually be found most 
efficacious. When the child has recovered he should be taken to 
a physician to determine so far as possible the cause of the 
convulsions and to act accordingly. Remember to avoid 
constipation; and as rickets is so common an association, it will 
be found that 1 or 2 grains of potassium bromide in 1 drachm 
of Prescription No. 47 thrice daily is often beneficial. The 
possibility of some local irritation, as teetliing or worms, 
exciting the convulsion is also to be remembered. Lancing the 
gums was formerly a common treatment for convulsions ; it is, 
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hoTOver, only indicated if there is a tooth nearly through that is 
causing redness and swelling of the gum. AU possible causes 
of loc^ irritation should be removed from any child, especially 
a nervous one ; for instance, a long and tight foreskin in a male 
child may require removal for this rea.son. 

Croup. The word ‘ croup ’ is very loosely used, and has a 
somewhat different meaning to the lay public and to the medical 
profession. The former use the ■word to express any crovving 
sound in a baby’s throat, especially if it comes on suddenly 
and is accompanied by cough, ffhe medical profession are 
avoiding the 'term ' croup ’ as much as possible, since it has 
been used even amongst themselves to express conditions widely 
different from one another, Tor instance, mmlranom croup 
is diptheria nearly always, and the reader is referred to p. 47 
for an account of that condition. Infiammatory or catarrhal 
croup is acute laryngitis occurring in children, an account of 
which will be found on p. 433. A third variety is called 
spasmodic croup or laiyngismus stridulus, and occurs in neurotic 
and rickety children, usually in hand-fed children during the 
first year of their life. 

The affection designated spasmodic croup is a form of the 
convulsions of children. It is popularly known as ‘child- 
crowing.’ Infants in poor health often wake up in the night 
with a start and for some time cannot get their breath — a 
condition designated by nurses ‘ a catch in the breath,’ but 
which is in reality a minor degree of spasmodic croup. When 
fully developed the principal symptom of spasmodic croup is a 
remarkable croumg inspiration, unattended -with cough, and 
coming on suddenly, often on &st waking from sleep. For a 
minute or so the child maltes ineffectual efforts to draw breath, 
and struggles violently, but at length the difficulty is overcome 
and breath is drawn in with a loud crowing sound. The 
difficulty of breathing is during inspiration, and in the intervals 
between the paroxysms the difficulty ceases, which does not 
happen in other forms of croup. Of these attacks there may 
be several during the day or night. In extreme cases the 
face becomes livid, the whites of the eyes bloodshot, the thumbs 
are clenched in the hands, the fingers and toes are bent, and the 
joints of the wrists and anldes are forcibly turned inwards, and 
very violent attempts are made to breathe. Occasionally death 
results from suffocation or exhaustion, but the malady is 
not so dangerous as infiammatory croup. The spasmodic 
tendency of the parts about the throat sometimes excites a 
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peculiar condition, in which tho child is able to swallow solids 
with ease, but chokes when it tries to drink fluids. 

Spasmodic croup depends on spasmodic or convulsive action 
of the muscles about the upper part of the windpipe. It is 
distinguished from other forms of croup the very sudden 
accession and decline of the fits or paroxysms, and by tho 
perfect freedom of the breathing in the intervals. Also, by 
the absence of fever or catarrhal symptoms, and generally 
by tlic absence of cough. As laryngismus stridulus is of the 
nature of convulsions a treatment similar to that described for 
commlsions should be adopted. During the .spasm a hot 
sponge should be applied over the throat, and the Prescription, 
Ko. 29 injected into the rectum in the doses above recom- 
mended. In the intervals of attack Prescription No. 47 
administered in drachm doses thrice daily. 

Diarrhoea. Diarrhcea is the commonest and most fatal 
of nil the infant disorders. It is most common in the 
hot weather and rains, and especially so amongst hand- 
fed childi’en. This is because the diarrhoea is usually 
caused by the action of micro-organisms wliich flourish 
best in warm weather and wliich gain access to the 
oliild’s bowels through the milk. Apart from this exciting 
cause tho commonest predisposing cause is an error of diet or 
indigestible food, whilst a chill or the irritation of teething are 
also assistant causes. An infant’s bowels should act from one 
to four times daily, and the motions should be of the colour 
and consistency of mustard, and free from foul or acid odour. 
The diarrhoea of cliildren is often accompanied by vomiting, 
and is attended mth. more or less flatulency, and frequently 
by gripiug, which is evidenced by the straining cry of the cliild, 
and by its legs being spasmodically raised up towards the 
abdomen when the pain occurs. 

There are different forms of diarrhoea amongst infants : we 
can classify them in a simple manner as follows : 

(1) Simple Diarrhoea. Tho mildest form: usually from 
indigestible food. 

(2) Mammatory Diarrhoea. There is fever, and the 
ilbess is more severe. The symptoms vary according to the 
part of the bowel inflamed, 

(o) The ujpper •pari of the howel and iJie stomach are affected* 
Vomiting accompanies the diarrhoea ; no mucus evident in the 
stools. 

(6) Tmoer pari of (he bowd affected* Mucus and perhaps 
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"blood in stools, which resemble those of dysentery. Little or 
no vomiting. 

(3) Cholera Mantum. This is a severe form ; not true 
•cholera, but the stools are very watery and resemble those of 
cholera, 

(4r) Chronic Diarrhoea. Lasting several weeks ; perhaps 
as a sequel of one of the above. 

We "will now say a little more about each of these varieties 
and their treatment. 

(1) Simple Diarrhoea. The child perhaps shows signs of 
pain and flatulence, may vomit once or twice, and be purged 
six or seven times in the day. There may be curds in the stools 
and the temperature may be raised to 101° or more for a few 
hours. When the stools are a natural colour, and there is no 
foetor or feverishness, the diarrhoea is probably caused by an 
accidental error of diet, or by atmospheric vicissitude. When 
the stools are yellow, becoming greenish after exposure, it 
denotes a large secretion of bile, and the disease is still a mild 
■one. 

Since the cause is usually indigestible food, the appropriate 
treatment is a teaspoonful or two of castor oil to expel the 
offending matter. After that, drachm doses of Prescription 
No. 74 every three or four hours, especially if there is vomiting. 
If oiily a little looseness of the bowels, then drachm doses of 
Prescription No. 43 at similar intervals may be given. The 
diet at the same time must be lessened. Less milk must be 
given and it must be more dilute. If the diarrhoea is at all 
severe it will be well to give no milk at aU for a few hours, but 
albumen water (see p. 602) instead. If neglected tto variety 
■of diarrhoea may pass on into the next and more severe 
form. 

(2) Tnfla.Tnnia. tnry Diarrhoea. This is what doctors call 
gastro-enteritis ; the symptoms varying according to whether 
the inflammation is mostly in the stomach, gastritis, or in the 
bowel, enteritis. If the lower bowel alone is affected the 
disease may be called colitis. The disease begins often with 
vomiting and then the child passes loose stools, -which are 
perhaps green and shmy and offensive. If he vomits much 
he soon looks exhausted, the eyes sink in, and he becomes 
very thirsty. He is now probably unable to keep anything 
■down but water or a little albumen water. The temperature 
may rise to 102° for three or four days or it may not. When 
■the lower bowel is more affected there tends to be less vomiting 
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but more prolonged fever, the belly jb very tender, perhaps 
distended, and Sie child will pass partly liquid or lumpy 
motions with much mucus and often with etreahs of blood, 
straining sometimes until the bowel comes doTO outside. 
Such colitis resembles dysentery, in fact many of these cases 
are true bacillary dysentery because they show the organism 
of that disease/ A* word of warning is here necessar}'-; not 
every child painfully passing blood and mucus has colitis or 
dysentery. If a small sausage-Bhaped lump can be felt in the 
helly of such a child the disease is probably intussusception, 
and requires urgent surgical treatment. 

(3) Cholera Mantum is not true cholera, but in the 
frequent and profuse watery motions it resembles that disease. 
Collapse is soon produced from the diarrhoea and vomiting, 
which is always severe. Fortunately this severe ty])e is less 
common than the already-mentioned forms of diarrhoea, 
though there is no hard-and-fast lino between this variety and 
that Inst described. 

Treaim^U The toatment in diarrhoea of infancy depends 
on certain general principles ; these arc ; 

1. To rid the intestines of the poisons causing the diarrhoea. 

2. To re-place the fluids lost by the vomiting and diarrhoea. 

3. To keep the child warm and administer stimulants if 
severe collapse occurs, 

4. Careful return to the normal diet and regime of the child. 

5. Ill case of true dj^entery to administer the appropriate 
specific treatment, viz.^ anti^ysonteric serum. As tWs is 
unlikely to be available, further mention ot this method 
not be made. 

1. This may bo accomplished by 

(а) Starvation— stopping all food and giving only boiled 
water or weak fresh tea by the mouth in unlimited quantities. 
This measure rests the bowel and stops the supply of pabulum 
necessary for the growth of micro-organisms. 

(б) The administration of purgatives to clean the intestines 
of poisonous debris. In mild cases one teaspoon of castor oil 
may be sufBeient or the following prescription administered 
in doses of 2 teaspoons every two hours for G doses: 
Sodium sulphate 20 grains, Sodium bicarbonate 6 grains, 
Glycerine 10 minims, carraway water to drachms. 2. After a 
few doses of this mixture, the stools should become more 
watery and brown and any greenish matter or mucus should 
disappear. After this has occurred the mixture may he 
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substituted by prescription No. 74 given 4 hourly for one 
■day, then three times a day for one or more days, 

(c) Tn severe cases it may be impossible to administer 
anything by the mouth or rectum, in which ease, if the vomiting 
is severe or the diarrhoea incessant, washing out the stomach 
and the lower bowel will assist to control these sjouptoms to rid 
the alimentary tract of poisons and to administer fluids. 
Washing out a child’s stomach can be readily done through a 
soft rubber catheter attached to a funnel ; 2 to 4 oz. of warm 
water with a pinch of sodium bicarbonate may be used {see 
also p. 601). 

2. To re-place the fluids that have been lost. This is a veiy 
important measure, as children are particularly sensitive to 
loss of fluids : the fluid may be given by mouth or in very severe 
cases under the skin. The baby should be encouraged to drink 
as much as possible of any of the following : plain boiled water, 
weak freshly made tea, and one pint of water to which ^ 
teaspoon of common salt and a pinch of sodium bicarbonate 
has been added. If the vomiting is so severe as to preclude 
the administration of fluids by the mouth, the following mea- 
sures must be adopted. Attach a hollow needle (serum size) to 
a piece of rubber tubing, attach the latter to a fimnel and boil 
this apparatus for 5 minutes. Prepare a solution of common 
salt in water, in the proportion of 1 drachm to the pint ; boil and 
allow it to cool. Now clean up the loose skin below the arm pits 
with alcohol or methylated spirits, pick up a fold of the loose 
skin between the finger and thumb and thrust the needle in 
slantwise, so that it lies in the loose tissues below the surface. 
Pour the solution in the funnel and allow about 2 oz. to run in ; 
a swelling will be seen owing to the accumulation of the saline 
in the loose parts of the skin, but this will soon disappear as it is 
absorbed. The process may be repeated when the fluid has 
been absorbed, 

3. It is very necessary to keep the child warm, and in severe 
cases with collapse, it is of advantage to start the treatment 
with a mustard bath for 15 minutes {see Ch. XX). Brandy 
in 6 drop doses may be given every 4 hours to infants who are 
in a state of collapse. 

4. After 6 to 24 hours starvation, it wiU be necessary to 
give food. This step requires great care and the following 
methods are usually effective : (1) one part of skimmed 
mil If to one part of water may be given every 4 hours alternating 
with feeds of (2) rice water ; thus giving the baby a feed every 
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2 hours. The slcimincd milk cnn be made nnicli more digcsfiblo 
by the addition of 20 drops of lactic acid to i pint of the milk 
(i?c 5 p. COO). If this is done, the child will usually bo able to take 
pure skimmed niillv from the beginning. As the elnid improves, 
the number of feeds should be diminished, but the quantity of 
each feed increased until tlic child is being fed at the usual 
hours and tlio full quantity of milk is being taken for the age. 
Transition should bo i strength lactic acid skimmed milk to 
whole strcnglli lactic acid skimmed milk, to slcimmcd milk 
witlioiit the arid, to skimmed milk and ordinary boiled milk, to 
boiled cow’s milk, or wlmtcvcr strength and type of feed the 
child was accustomed to before t he diarrlicoa. Saccliarino will be 
found useful for sweetening the feeds during and after the 
attack of dinrriioca, when sugar should bo added cautiously 
to the feeds and only after convalescence. Finally, it must be 
emplmsiscd that scrupulous attention to cleanliness will pre- 
vent a recurrence of severe diarrheen in childhood : the 
special point to watcli being, the preparation of food, flies, and 
preventing the child from putting dirty tilings into its 
mouth. 

Fever. What has been said about fever generally at the 
beginning of Chapter IV applies equally to children: it 
remains to add that children get fever more readily 
than adults on account of their lees stable ncr\"ous 
equilibrium, and that many cases of a rise of tempo- 
rnturo in children are duo to causes that would not 
show themselves in that way in Inter life. For instance, 
simple constipation or, in India, a brief exposure to the sun 
are by no means uncommon causes of fever in children ; and 
the general disturbance that attends teething is sometimes 
shouTi by an attack of fever. Such rises of temperature are 
more common in neurotic children. Sometimes at intervals 
of several weeks or months a child will liavc a few days* fever 
for no apparent cause ; in most of these eases a digestive 
disturbance is at the root of the trouble, sometimes constipa- 
tion. In other cases a cliild ^vill have a constantly raised 
temperature, or sometimes he will be normal in the morning and 
nearly 100® F. in the evening. This state of things may go on 
for months ^vithout apparent cause. As already stated, the 
child is usually of a nervous type and may suffer from night 
terrors or other nervous disturbances as well. In evciy case of 
persistent or recurrent unexplained fever the cliild should be 
taken to a doctor, and a thorough examination made. Them 
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are sometimes causes of such fever, unsuspected by parents, 
in the throat, ears, intestines, and even in the kidneys. 

Indigestion. As in the adult, the digestive processes 
of the infant may be at fault either in the stomach 
or in the intestines, and the deficiency may be evi- 
dent in many mys, as vomiting, constipation, diarrhoea, 
the passage of curds in the motions, or the occurrence 
of griping pain in the belly accompanied by gaseous 
distension. The first-named symptoms are dealt ■with 
separately : we ■will here describe the two last named, which 
are both of very common occurrence. And first we would 
remark that most of the indigestion in infants is due to im- 
proper feeding, and so the preceding chapter which deals ■with 
the feeding of children should be read before the account of 
the particular symptom from which the child is suffering is 
looked up. 

A. Mlk Cords in the Motions. The appearance of tiny 
white flecks in the motions of the infant is an extremely 
oommon occurrence, and may pass unnoticed unless the 
presence of diarrhoea directs attention to the motions and 
calls for their closer examination. These white flecks consist 
of casein, the protein that forms the curd of milk. Their 
appearance in the motion always demands attention, because 
it means that the child is not digesting all the milk given him. 
The appearance of curds, especially in very young infants, in 
many cases means that the cow’s milk given is insufficiently 
diluted, and if this error is corrected according to the principles 
given in the last chapter the curds may disappear. But in 
other cases insufficient dilution is not the cause, but a natural 
intolerance to the curd of cow’s milk ; and where dilution alone 
with water or barley water is insufficient to cure the condition, 
then sodium citrate, 1 grain to the ounce of milk, should be 
added to the feeds, as described in Chapter XVI. This will 
usually be sufficient ; but if the addition of sodium citrate to 
the milk still does not help the breaking up of the curd fine 
enough to enable its digestion, then it is advisable to stop 
all milk for the time and put the child on whey, which has no 
curds. The whey should be made ■with rennet (see p. 611). 
VTien the condition has been reheved by this whey diet, the 
addition of cream should be made in the proportion given in the 
last chapter, and on this whey-cream diet the child may be 
kept for a few weeks. 'A return to milk, however, should be 
attempted before long, making the change gradually, diluting 
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the milk at first i^nth the wlicy-crcnm mixture. Sometimes 
instead of osing whey the curds may be made to disappear 
from the stools by pcplonising ihe milk {see p. CIO), but it is 
not advisable to continue a diet of peptonised milk for long, 
and we prefer giving whey in any obstinate case. 

B. Wind in the Stomach, The wind may be in the* 
stomach itself or in the intestine. Sometimes it is c^ddent on 
looking at the clnld*8 belly where the wind is, ns the part 
distended may stand out prominently. If the gas is in the 
Btomach there may often be vomiting and lurching and 
hiccough, and somelimcs sleeplessness. Wherever the wind 
is tlicrc is lilcely to be griping pain, called colic, and ilie infant 
may kiclc and scream for an iiour continuously when such pain 
comes on. Wind is the commonest cause of griping pain in 
infants ; other common causes are constipation and the un- 
digested food as curds remaining in the bowel; vind often 
accompanies the two latter conditions, Wien n cliild screams 
much, look at its stools ; they may sliow the presence of 
curds or of some other dietetic error, riniulence in infants 
usually means an error of diet, and when it occurs the parent 
should consider the diet in the light of wliat has been said in the 
previous chapter and try to find out where the mistake is. 
It may lie in one of the following circumstances : the feeds 
are too large ; the feeds are too frequent ; the child feeds too 
quickly; there is too much carbohydrate, cither starch or 
sugar in the feeds, thus it may bo due to the barle 3 ’-wotcr 
in a small infant ; the mill; is not diluted enough ; there is too 
much fat in the food. 

The imiment therefore may lie in the rectification of any 
one or more of the above errors of diet ; and the condition 
should be dealt vitli from consideration of its cause. Any 
particular attack of flatulence may be relieved at the time by 
the homely dill-water, a tablespoonful of wliich mn}^ be given 
either with the feed or after it. Peppermint-water is 
similarly efficacious ; and if the U'ind is in the stomach 
itself, and especially if there is vomiting at times, bismuth 
is indicated, such as Prescription No. 74, 1 drachm every 
three or four hours. But the bi.smuth mixture should 
not be continued more than two or three days, as it tends to 
constipate. When the child is screaming severely relief may 
be given at the time by gentle friction with the palm over 
tlie child’s belly, by frequently changing the child’s position, 
Bitting him up, then lying him dovm, and by hot fomentations 
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on the belly. If there is reason to thinlc the child has taken 
something that disagrees with him, a teaspoonful or two of 
castor oil should ho given on these occasions, while if consti- 
pation is the cause a small injection of glycerine and water 
into the rectum may remove lumpy fseces and allow wind to pass, 

Infantile paral^. Infantile paralysis is really one of the 
fevers, and is infective and due to the presence of a micro-orga- 
nism. But the disease is more conveniently classed here, as 
those affected are nearly always children under three years 
•of age, though sometimes young adults are attacked. 

The seat of the disease is in the spinal cord where certain 
nerve cells are destroyed. As a result of this the muscles served 
by those nerve-cells are paralysed. 

The illness may begin in various ways. Usually there is 
fever for four or five days, on the decline of which the child is 
found to bo unable to move one or more limbs. Sometimes 
the onset is quite sudden, and sometimes again so insidiously 
gradual that the actual date of its beginning cannot be fixed. 
When the paralysis is first noticed it is at its maximum and it 
will tend to get better, rapidly at first and then gradually up 
to a period of about two months. After that there can be no 
improvement in the muscles paralysed, but considerable further 
improvement may take place during the next year or so in the 
training of other muscles to take on the part of those paralysed. 
It should, however, be understood that recovery can never 
be complete. 

The tmtment of infantile paralysis cannot aim at removing 
the cause of the disease, because nothing can repair the 
damaged nerve cells. Treatment must lie in massage, electrical 
treatment and regulated exercises of the helpless limb. The 
most important of these is massage, and as it will have to he 
done twice or thrice daily it is obvious that some one at home 
must do it, and therefore the mother of a paralysed child 
should early set about learning the art of massage. The child 
should be taken to a doctor at intervals for him to note progress, 
advise further treatment, and especially to watch for the onset 
of any smgical deformity, such as club-foot, which may arise 
as a sequel of the paralysis. Should such occur it is admable 
to take the child to an orthopaedic surgeon. A word of en- 
oouragement is necessary to parents whose children may be 
so suddenly disabled by this disease ; although the disability js 
in a sense permanent, yet the lapse of time allows such power to 
•developing compensating muscles that, apart &om entry into 
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one of the public services, the useful activity of the affected 
one may not be lessened. Several leading public men have 
had infantile paralysis. 

Bight terrors. Older children are subject to a nervous affec- 
tion called night sctmaing, or night Umrs, They wake up 
suddenly, apparently horribly frightened, and commence scream* 
ing violently. ^Tiile thus screaming, they are generally quite 
unconscious of what is occurring around them, and cannot 
recognise, or be comforted by, their friends, or they think some* 
object near them is some animal coming to attack them. The- 
screaming may last a few seconds, or it may be continued for 
an hour or more, and in confirmed cases the sudden waking up 
and screaming may be repeated several times during the 
night. Some of the minor symptoms of convulsions maybe 
present, or the attack may terminate in a convulsion. The 
cause sometimes lies in stuffing of the nasal passages, as by 
adenoids, or in large tonsils. Or it may be attributable to- 
dreams and nightmare from indigestion, or to the cold feeling 
arising from wetting the bed, wi& which it is often associated* 
Sometimes the cure of this latter ailment will stop the fits of 
night screaming. In male children circumcision cure this 
condition in some cases. This affection occurs in children 
who are naturally neurotic. Any cause of excitement or strain 
to the child must he removed : it may be he is worldng too* 
hard at school. Any local cause of irritation, as those already 
mentioned, must be attended to. For medicine Prescription 
No, 65 should be given in doses proportionate to the age of the 
child and the severity of the attack ; thus a child of seven years 
might be given | ounce of this mixture at bed-time, or even 
double that dose. Night terrors is akin to sleep-walldng, 
and the same children may be subject to both. Sleep-walking 
in children requires similar treatment to that given for night 
terrors. 

Rickets. Rickets is one of the commonest diseases of infants^ 
especially common in England, It is not nearly so common in 
India. Probably this is because Indian children are breast-fed 
to a greater extent than English children, since the disease is 
commoner amongst the hand-fed. Moreover, many of the 
English children in India are of the better class whereas rickets 
is especially common amongst the poorer city-dwellers. It is 
quite possible, however, for rickets to occur amongst the 
breast-fed, since the disease is often not evident till the second 
year of life, by which time the child will have been weaned, 
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and it the child is then put on unsuitahle.^et he is liable, to.get 
rickets. For there is no doubt that rickets is a diet disease. 
The particular error in the diet which leads to rickets is a 
deficiency of Vitamin D, a food factor which is to 
be found in fats. That is why rickets is so common amongst 
those who have been fed upon the advertised patent foods, 
because, as explained in Chapter XVT, the characteristic of 
many of these foods is an excess of starch, and most of them are 
deficient in fat-soluble vitamin. It is unnecessary to describe 
in detail the appearances of advanced rickets, the large, square, 
flat head, the pigeon breast, the beaded ribs, the curved legs, 
the rounded spine, the pot-belly, and the stunted growth; 
because these signs are so evident that before they are esta- 
blished the advice of a doctor w'U have been sought. 

It is necessary for the mother to know rather the first signs 
of rickets, and first it is necessary to realise that rickets is not a 
disease of bones only, but of all the body tissues, and that it may 
show itself first elsewhere than in bony changes. Probably the 
first thing that attracts attention is that the child is peevirii, its 
food appears to do no good, its sleep is disturbed and the pillow 
is Wnd wet with sweat from his head. There is, perhaps, a' 
little fever, and then sweating all over, and a tendency to kick 
off the clothes at night. He is late in getting his teeth, and late 
in learning to walk ; or reluctant to walk, if he has learnt 
already. That is partly because the ends of the hones near the 
joints are swollen and tender, but also because the muscles 
themselves are weak. For rickets is not a very painful disease : 
if there is marked tenderness of the limbs, scurvy should be 
suspected (see p. 221). The thickening of the bones near the 
joints becomes especially evident at the wrists, where the 
swelling soon amounts to a deformity. 

A child with these signs should be taken to a doctor. 

The best treatment of rickets is to prevent it, and the best 
means of doing this is to brea strfeed the child. If breast-milk 
is not available, the next best thing is fresh cow’s milk without 
the addition of any starchy patent food before the age of nine 
months. And here again we must refer the reader to Chapter 
XVI. Pp„not use barley-water to dilute the milk. Even 
lime-water is not entitled to the good reputation it possesses 
in this disease. The administration of cod-liver oil is 
essential either in the form of Prescription No. 47, a teaspoon 
twice a day, or, better still, one of the proprietary preparations 
of cod-liver oil such as Ostelin, or Adoxelin. 
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Plenty of sunlight and fresh air is essential, ’ and exercise 
in the open air if the child is old enough. Orange juice, 
sweetened, should be given in all cases of this disease, as 
there is a tendency to scurvy bemg associated. 

Bupture, Infantile* Infants are sometimes bom raptured, 
pr may become ruptured from natural weakness and non- 
closure of the parts, and straining when crying, or from 
costiveness, and also from the condition that requires circum- 
cision, A rupture in infants is curable, if only proper care be 
taken, by means of a truss. The chief care is to see that the 
rupture, after the beginning of treatment, never comes down : 
this is met by the wearing of the truss day and night, and 
by taking care that, when it is changed daily for the soke 
of cleanliness, the nurse or mother must make pressure 
over the opening while a fresh truss is being applied. 
Two or three trusses must be in use so that a clean one is 
always available. A cure may be looked for within two years, 
often in one year. In children of five or six years of ago and 
older, the chance of a cure by the truss is very smaU, and 
operation is called for. A figiua-of-eight bandage may be 
substituted if well-made trusses are not available. Further, 
a truss may be made out of a skein of Berlin or lamb’s wool of 
thirty-five to forty threads. This may be crocheted into a flat 
band about 2 inches wide, and looped at the end. After replac- 
ing the rupture, place the looped end of the skein over the seat 
of rupture : pass the other end round the body and through the 
loop, which must be carefully adjusted over the seat of rupture. 
Then carry the end down between the thighs, bring it up out- 
side the l^gh and fix it to the loop. A pad may be used if 
necessary. 

Besides the rupture in the groin, a rupture may also occur at 
the navel. The treatment is the same as above described. As 
a substitute for a truss, a piece of lead, a rupee, or a cork, 
covered in lint, may be used to cover the weak spot after the 
rupture has gone back, and can be fixed in place by strips of 
plaster and a light flannel bandage 2^ inches wide. The same 
care never to let the rupture protrude at the time of changing 
the truss must be taken. 

Scurvy, Infantile scurvy, sometimes known as scurvy rickets, 
is scurvy occurring in infanta. It has nothing to do with rick- 
ets except thAt both diseases are due to errors of diet and 
therefore may be associated. The disease occurs in children 
fed only on sterilised foods, without the compensation of fresh 
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meat or fruit juices. The child becomes gradually ill, loses 
weight and loohs pale. He then comes to lie still, and is in 
evident pain when any movement is attempted or limb grasped. 
There may be swelling of part of a limb. If he has teeth the 
gums are swollen, and may even hide the teeth. The disease 
usually begins between the ages of six months and a year. 

What makes the limbs tender is the bleeding deep down on 
the Burfaee of the bone. When this occurs in the thighs it 
causes the child to lie with the thighs separated and turned 
outwards. Bleeding in other parts may occur, and be evident 
as bnuses under the skin : for instance, a black eye appearing 
without cause should arouse suspicion. Blood may also come 
in the urine and make it appear ‘ smoky.’ 

As with rickets, the best treaimmt of scurvy lies in its 
prevention, and hence, for a hand-fed child, the addition of 
some fresh element into the diet is essential. If the milk 
is always boiled or pasteurised, the addition of orange 
juice, 2 teaspoons thrice daily, is essential. The treatment 
of an established case should be on similar lines. The 
outer floury portion of a boiled or steamed potato beaten up 
into a thin cream with milk is also valuable in treatment : 
2 heaped teaspoons of potato to '1 ounce of milk ; give 2 tea- 
spoons of this cream thrice daily for two or three w^ks. 
Handle the child as little as possible; do not bathe nim; 
wrap him in loose clothing without sleeves and leave him 
undisturbed, cleaning him when necessary. 

Teething or dentition. When the chUd is in good health, 
and the teeth appear naturally, they do so in the order 

shown by the figures. The 
two lower central incisors, or 
front teeth, penetrate the gums 
about the seventh month (Fig, 
39); the corresponding upper 
central incisors in from three 
weeks to a month afterwards 
(Fig. 40) ; the two upper lateral 
incisors about the eighth or ninth 
month (Fig. 41) ; the two lower 
lateral incisors generally a month 
afterv'ards (Fig. 42). The 
anterior molars or grinders of 
the under jaw make their 
appearance about the fourteenth 
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month, thoso of the upper jaw foDowing ehortly afterwards 
(Kg, 43). The canine or ‘eye teeth’ are out between the 
sixteenth and twentieth months (Kg. 44). Last of eJl, the 
second molars are cut between the twentieth and thirtieth 
months (Kg, 45). 

Thus, the cutting of the twenty temporaiy, or ‘ milk teeth’, 
as they are called, is completed, as a general rule, at the age of 
two and a half to three years. 

Fonnation of the Teeth- At birth the teeth consist of 
'pulpy substance binied in the gums, and it is not till the four^ 
month that they assume shape and hardness, Infants at this 
period and up to two years may suffer from symptoms of 
teething. Teething is usually held to be the cause of many 
ailments, but its effect in tMs respect has been exaggerated. 
The time is one of transition : the diet is often being changed 
at this period. Moreover, at this time disorders of many 
kinds, convulsions, bronchitis, and diarrhoea may occur, and 
axe likely to be attributed to the teething which is a visible 
process, when they are really due to some quite different and 
less evident cause. Here are, however, certain minor evils 
undoubtedly due to teething in some children. If the process 
is going on naturally, there may be no symptoms at all, or 
perhaps a little feverishness, dribbling from the mouth, or 
occasional diarrhcea. The commonest complaints dimng 
teething are restlessness and feverishness at night, The child 
is cross, and loses colour. Do not alter the child’s diet at such 
a time unless the occurrence of diarrhosa requires it. The 
child may like to have his gum rubbed, and after the age of 


When a tooth is near the surface, there is a prominent, 


The Care of Children's TeetL It is, unfortunately, a 
popular behef that decay of the milk teeth does not matter ; 
and that small children need not have their temporary teeth 
stopped. This is a very great error. It is most important 
both to prevent and to remedy dental caries in childhood. 

Children often bolt their food on account of toothache, and 
apart from that, decayed teeth may injure the health directly 
by the absorption of the septic matter into the circulation. 
He mouth of the child should, therefore, be regularly inspected, 
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and on the first sign of decay in any one tootli he slionid be 
tahcn to the dentist. Up to the age of three a child’s mouth 
should 1)0 oleano^l daily by the nurse ; after that age he should 
be able himself to use a toothbnisli under supervision. The 
times at which the tooth-clcaning is to take place is important. 
It should bo done tunce daily, onca offer brealdnst in the 
morning, and again at bedtime. 

After the bedtime cleansing no food on any account should 
bo given : the ’good-night chocolate is a pernicious custom, 
bccanso it is from the retention and decomposition of smalt 
particles of food in between the teeth that decay first sets in. 
A convenient tooth-powder is given in Prescription 5To. 71 ; 
some of the proprietary pastes as Koljmos or Colgate’s Cream* 
are also excellent. It is a good thing to train a child from the 
earliest to chew hard food : from the ago of 0 little crusts or 
bones to gnaw are very good. The food of civilised man is so 
soft that the stimulus to the growth of teeth formerly given by 
hard chewing is now lost to a great extent : hence the advisa- 
bility of some hard material for clnldren, at each meal. It is 
regrettable that children arc often not allowed to take their 
bones in their fingers to gnaw them. 

As n rule, no trouble attends the appearance of any of thfr 
permanent teeth, excepting the ' wisdom ’ teeth. But some- 
times the front teeth are too crowded, and the side teeth may 
grow BO out of lino as to irritate the mouth and require extrac- 
tion. 

The cutting of the ‘ wisdom ' teeth is often attended with 
pain. The difficulty arises from the teeth appearing so close 
to the curvature or angle of the lower jaw that the miicoue 
membrane of the mouth, where passing from the cheek to the 
jaw, is caught by the risinc ' wisdom ’ tooth, and nipped every 
time the mouth is closed. Ulceration is produced, and a 
troublesome sore maj*’ result. Sometimes there is stiffness, 
or even closure of the jaw in consequence. The best treotment 
is to cut away, 'with a sharp pair of soissors, any overhanging 
fold of membrane, so that the teeth may not press upon any 
part of the texture of the mouth when the jaws are closed. 
The ulcer will then heal, particularly if touched occasionally 
with a camers-hair pencil charged with strong alum water, 
or with vinegar. 

What has been said as to the necessity for cleaning the* 
teeth twice daily after meals applies equally to the permanent 
set, and the advice given there as to the benefits of hard food 
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should be borne in mind. It often happens that 'with closely 
set teeth the toothbrush is unable to remove all food materii 
from between some of the teeth. The toothpick' is then per- 
missible *, and the use of a dental floss silk for this purpose is 
also advisable. Dentists should be consulted freq^uently ; 
every six months, even if nothing 'wrong ■with the teeth is 
suspected, is not too often. 

Thrush. Thrush is a fungus which gro'ws on the inside of the 
mouth. In appearance it is white, like little pieces of milk curd : 
sometimes there is inflammation of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth as well. The fungus is probably the same as one 
that grog's in sour milk, and this suggests its means of access 
to the mouth. Thrush in itself is not dangerous ; but as it 
usually occurs in small and badly fed children, especially in the 
hand-fed, so it has come to be associated with the presence of 
the other signs that go with poor nourishment. 

Sometimes an appearance resembling thrush is found at the 
outlet of the bowels, when the thrush is popularly said to have 
‘passed through.’ The parts should be washed ■with alum 
solution, Prescription No. 20. 

For treatment of the disease in the mouth, the diet should 
first be attended to, often the addition of a little cream is what 
is required. After each meal the mouth should be 'wiped out 
•with a B'wab of wool moistened in warm water, and then 
glycerine of borax applied by smearing it over the inside of the 
mouth •with one’s clean finger. 

Vomiting. This may occur in infants from improper feeding 
and gastro-enteritis and the onset of one of the acute 
fevers. These subjects have already been dealt with. There 
is however one particular condition under this heading called 
Acidosis or Cyclical vomiting. Children are particularly liable 
to a disorder of metabolism in which poisonous acid bodies are 
produced. This disorder may be brought on by infections, by 
diet containing too much fat, and by an insufficiency of sugar 
in the food, and finally by over-exertion and excitement. The 
most likely child to be affected by this complaint is one of a 
thin nervous habitus, apt to get over excited on slight provo- 
cation. The symptoms are persistent vomiting, often high 
temperature and a sweet smell of acetone in the breath. The 
child ■will be constipated and will show considerable prostration, 
but the face is generally flushed. Attacks occur from time to 
time and are commonly precipated by some chaise in the 
■routine of the child’s life. Most frequently a party where 
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excitement combined with rich and unaccustomed food have 
both been indulged to excess. The condition must be differen- 
tiated from the onset of acute fevers and from gastro-intestinal 
conditions. In the latter there is abdominal pain and tender- 
ness which does not often occur in attacks of acidosis. The 
treatment is simple and may be divided into that during the 
attacks and that between the attacks. During the attack 
draughts of water containing sodium bicarbonate should be 
administered repeatedly, even if returned. Food should be- 
limited to glucose water, to which orange juice may be added, 
and if this is vomited the feed should he repeated at once. 
Provided there is no abdominal pain or tenderness two tea- 
spoons of Enos Fruit Salt or two teaspoons of milk of magnesia 
may be given at once. The attack subsides rapidly and the- 
child is frequently well the next day. Between the attacks 
sources of infection must be searched for, tonsils and teeth ; 
excitement should be avoided and the diet regulated, so that it 
is poor in fat and rich in sugar. Skimmed milk should be 
substituted for all millc, both plain and cooked ; cream and 
butter must be absolutely avoided, though a few drops of 
ostelin may be added to the foods to supply the necessary 
vitamins. In this way the attacks will be prevented and in a 
few years the child will have completely grown out of the 
trouble. 

Wasting. The wasting of children, which is sometimes called 
atrophy, or by doctors marasmus, is a symptom which may 
result from different causes. By far the commonest cause is 
improper feeding, and in that case the wasting is usually 
attended by symptoms of indigestion, pain, or diarrhoea. 

Other causes of the wasting of infant-s are chronic constipa- 
tion, heart disease and congenital syphilis, and in older children 
abdominal tuberculosis. It will, therefore, be quite evident to 
the reader that a child that is losing weight liould be taken 
early to a doctor, in order that the cause of its wasting may be 
diagnosed. We will speak here only of the commoner causes 
of wasting, the digestive. It takes a very little divergence 
from the standard of millt given in the last chapter to render 
the food unsuitable for the infant at a given age. Sometimes 
it is the dilution of the milk that is at fault, and usually the 
dilution will be too little rather than too much. Sometimes 
it is the presence of too much cream that causes the 
indigestion and wasting. Or it may be the sugar that is in 
too large proportion and so upsets digestion. Or the child 
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may have been fed too often : a nurse is sometimes tempted 
to quiet a crying child with a meal in between feeding hours, 
and this error applies to breast-fed as well as hand-fed children. 
The intervals and quantities given in Qiapter XH must 
be strictly followed. For often the quantities given are too 
large, and this may cause the wasting also. Mother and nurse 
are so pleased when baby takes all his feed and cries for more ; 
they give it him and he seems to thrive at first. He is bigger 
and weighs more than the average for his age, and he becomes 
an exhibition baby. Until one week when he does not advance 
and thenceforward falls weekly until he is a wasted child. 
Sometimes the same sort of thing happens when a child is put 
on to some new, usually a proprietary, food. He does very well 
at fir.st, but not in the long run. We have already referred to 
con.stipation as a cause of wasting : the section on that condition 
should be read. 

A wasting cliild is usually pale, vath sharp features, tliin 
arms and legs, and sometimes a prominent belly. He cries 
much in a minor key, often seems hungry at meal times, but 
unsatisfied afterwards. 

The ircatmerii of wasting must be directed first to finding the 
cause. If the child is breast-fed, do not wean him without 
doctor’s advice. It is usually wrong to do so, and in any case 
he should be partially breast-fed, if not entirely. If hand-fed, 
be guided by the rules for hand-feeding given in Chapter XVI. 
If, in consequence, you find it necessary to alter his diet, 
begin him on less than he should be having normally, and 
gradually increase to that amount. Be very slow in your 
increases. For a child that is badly wasted it is, of course, 
necessary to consult a doctor. It is in such cases ass’s milk 
has its use ; or a wet nurse if one is available. If the child is 
on modified cow’s milk omit the cream, because wasted children 
arc usually only further upset by excess of fats. For the same 
reason cod-liver oil does not suit them as a rule. See that the 
child is well protected from chills, especially round the belly. 
Medicines are not so much required as careful dieting, and must 
be adapted to the individual case. The extract of malt, half 
a teaspoon in a feed thrice daily, is often valuable in these 
cases. 

Wetting the bed. The age at which a child develops control 
of his urination varies with the individual child, and 
depends much on the training he has received. A child’s 
training in this respect 'begins with the first week of 
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'his life, and a child trained by a good nurse should bo by the 
*bime he is a year old, if not always clean in his habits, at any 
rate able as a rule when awake to give due notice that he 
will retjuire attention. He will still wet the bed at mght for 
another sbc months, perhaps up to two years of age ; but after 
the age of two and a half years such incontinence, especially 
during waking hours, is abnormal. 

The complaint usually is a nervous one, and occurs mostly 
in neurotic children : fortunately it tends to get better of itself, 
and even in the worst cases has usually disappeared by the age 
of twelve years. But because the child tends naturally to grow 
out of it and because the treatment of the complaint is often 
attended with failure at first, the parent must not therefore 
adopt a policy of inactivity and wait for things to get better. 
For, meanwhile, the child ivill be growing up unduly sensitive 
and ashamed of his (fisability, and his education even may be 
interfered with. It is hardly necessary to say that a child 
who wets the bed should not be sent to a boarding school, 
which would unfairly subject him to a life of misery. Yet it is 
sometimes done. 

In the ordinary course of his training a child should be made 
1)0 empty bis bladder at bedtime. If he wets the bed he should 
be roused again in the middle of the night, or at his parents’ 
bedtime, to empty the bladder again. If such regular habits 
are insufficient to cure liis disability a doctor should be con- 
sulted, and whatever treatment he recommends should be 
persisted in, in spite of the failure which at first is the rule 
rather than the exception. It is necessary to consult a doctor 
early for two reasons : one is that there may be some ascertain- 
able cause of local irritation, the removal of which may cure 
the child’s incontinence, and which it may take the doctor’s 
trained skill to discover. For instance, sometimes thread- 
worms cause this complaint ; less often a long foreskin, adenoids, 
•or even a stone in the bladder may be the caluse. The other 
reason is that the complaint may often be cured by administra- 
tion of the tincture of belladonna in large doses, beginning at 
6 minims and working up perhaps to 20 minims thrice daily : 
but such large doses are not to be given without medical 
surveillance, as the symptoms produced may be alarming. 
It may be dangerous to give ani^hing like that dose to some 
'Children. 

Moreover, a skilled examination of the urine, such as oau 
•only be performed by a doctor, is essential in each case. 
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Apart from the treatment already suggested, in a nervous 
child success may he attained by giving i ounce of Prescrip- 
tion No. 66 at bedtime : sometimes double that dose may be- 
necessary. As regards diet, there should certainly be no tea or 
coffee allowed and no fluids after 6-30 p.m., and the restriction 
of starchy and sugary foods is helpful. No green vegetables 
or fruit, and very little sugar. Steady persistence in treatmen,t 
is required in spite of an initial lack of success. 
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THE PRESERVATION OP HEALTH 

Every officer, oix first arrival in India, brings vritb him one 
priceless possession, sound health. Ho should study how to 
preserve it. Not only is a life of constant or frequent sickness 
somewhat of a burden, but no officer can hope to rise to the 
bead of Ms department, or, having risen, successfully to take 
up that post, wthout good health. The higher the appoint- 
ment, the greater the demand on the energies of the indivi- 
dual, and one of the first requisites for high office is physical 
ability to stand the continuous strain of hard work under the 
trying conditions of the Indian climate. It becomes the 
interest, therefore, as well ns the duty, of every officer to take 
such precautions as are practicable to preserve liis health 
throughout his service in India. 

Formerly ser^nce in the East was looked upon as a gamble 
with ontfs health, as a career bound to be attended with a 
considerable amount of sicloiess and ill health. This inevit- 
able illness was attributed to the influence of the climate. 
The liability to disease was supposed to lessen with lengthened 
residence, as a result of acclimatisation. We have learned 
much regarding tropical diseases of recent years, we are on the 
eve of discovering much more, and the time is coming when, 
^vith the exercise of due precautions, residence in India, os 
regards adults, will be attended with but few more risks to 
health than would be incurred in an equal period of life spent 
in Europe. 

The Indian climate causes discomfort to Europeans, and 
prolonged residence leads to enervation, and may thus predis- 
pose to disease or retard recovery from ^ess once contracted ; 
but the chief cause of sickness is now known to he the nume- 
rous parasites which flourish in the tropics and prey on the 
European immigrant. The late Sir Patrick Manson has 
stated that 99 per cent, of tropical diseases are caused by 
germs. The preservation of health depends, therefore, upon 
the avoidance of these parasites, their destruction, or the 
neutralisation of their powers of mischief. The acclimatisa- 
528 
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tion ot the old resident is largely the personal application of 
hiowledge, learned in the bitter school of experience, 

In England, where sanitary measures of far-reaching effect 
have been carried ont and millions of ponnds spent in the pro- 
ccss, the inclividnars health has been safeguarded on every 
hand* His drinlung-water has been filtered and regularly 
submitted to rigorous bacteriological tests; waste water, 
sewage and house refuse have been removed, and treated by 
the latest scientific methods. The purity of his food, meat, 
and milk supply have been under constant supervision. Daily 
notification of all cases of infectious disease has resulted in the 
prompt isolation of aU such persons liable to infect liim ; even 
the domestic animals have been on occasion inspected to see 
that they suffered from no disease transmissible to man, Ac- 
customed from childhood to these precautions and safeguards 
he accepts conditions as a matter of course. Arrived in India, 
according to the station to which he is posted, he may find 
few or none of these safeguards to his health in existence. He 
may in future have to supervise his own mter-aupply and 
act as his own food inspector. In accordance with the way 
he carries out these duties will be the state of his health, for 
the experiment which he is now making is a personal one ; 
his own health is the stake, and he himself the party most 
concerned. The responsibility cannot be thrust upon another. 
The sanitary precautions which are recommended in the fol- 
loving pages have been made as few and as simple as possible. 
They will not be found unduly difficult to observe, and on«e 
they become a routine procedure, the little trouble involved 
will hardly be noticed. Much may be learned by a short 
residence in the bungalow of a senior officer. 

The hygienic measures to be adopted may be divided into 
those that are Environmental and those that are Personal, 
Methods directed to the prevention of special diseases such as 
malaria, small-pox, enteric fever, cholera, and plague have 
already been described, and will be found under the headings 
of those diseases. Environmental hygienic measures with 
slight modifications are applicable, though seldom applied, in 
all parts of India; but personal hygiene must be varied in 
accordance with local and seasonal variations of climate and 
physical conditions of the country. 

ENVrBONMBNTAL HYGIENE 
Environmental hygiene includes i (A) the choice of a 
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residence and attention to its light.and ventilation ; (B) atten- 
tion to the conservancy of the premises and its. neighbour- 
hood ; (C) the provision of a pure water and milk supply ; (D) 
\he quality of the food supplied, and the meth ods of jts.cook- 
ing ; (B) wax against flies. 

A. HYGIENE OP THE HOUSE AND COMPOUND 

There are few stations in which the newcomer has much 
choice of a Jjungalow ; he is generally obliged to take what- 
ever house may be vacant at the time and suited to his modest 
pay. Thatched rpofed bungalows are cooler, and in the 
rains drier than those with terraced roofs, but they are bur- 
dened with many disadvantages. If cool, they are dark, and 
swarms of mosquitoes hide about the bamboos and thatching 
of their verandahs. Bats take up their residence above the 
ceiling cloths, occasionally snakes, or civet cats ; the latter 
in the breeding season stink abominably. In the rains the 
thatch rots, and during the annual repairs the bungalow is 
filled with the most objectionable dust. There is, moreover, 
the danger of fire, not only arising from the carelessness of 
one’s own servantej but also originating elsewhere from the 
carelessness of others, and carri^ on to the thatch in the 
form of floating sparks, etc. It is impossible to keep such a 
dwelling free from mosquitoes. Of late, improvement is 
manifest in the type of houses built for the European resi- 
dents. The old-fashioned thatch roof has been largely re- 
placed by pucca or tile roofs. 

In towns building by-laws have been generally adopted 
which for the future should ensure that the minimum sani- 
tary needs of the buildings will be secured. It is impossible 
to frame rules for the construction of a dwelling-house adapted 
to Europeans and suitable for every part of India, as the 
material available and the climate differ in various parts of 
the country. 

Where the selection of a residence is possible the follow- 
ing points should receive attention : 

Sik. The house should be on well drained ground either 
raised or on a slope. It is generally advisable to have it open 
to^ the prevailing winds, but shaded by a few trees. It is a 
mistake to have many trees close up to tiie house. A good 
rule ia that no tree should be so near that it would fall on the 
house if blown down. Except in hill stations and the North 
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where the winter is severe the principal rooms should face 
North or East. The soil should be porous and not retentive 
of moisture, gravelly and sandy soils being the best. The 
house if of masonry should be built on a pucca plinth at least 
2 feet in height. 

^ain-water should flow rapidly away from the house ; that 
falling from the roof should impinge on stone slabs to prevent 
erosion and the formation of pools of water near the founda- 
tion. Generally speaking, roof guttering is undesirable and 
unnecessary in houses not over two storeys in height. Defec- 
tive guttering is a frequent cause of mosquito breeding the 
gutters becoming blocked by fallen leaves or sagging and 
causing pools to form. In malarious areas no roof guttering 
should be permitted. 

Floors, With recent advances in the knowledge of disease 
and its causation, the importance of well-made cleanly floors 
has become more evident. Badly made concrete floora are 
easily riddled by rat holes , aiid"'allbw plague-infected rats to 
'dieln close 'proximity to the inmates7~~Dh^ v floors h arbour 
and facilitate the breeding of fleas, by wtuch^ vim of plague 
is cafiied Jrom’ranio’iat' and ffomThemTo the human resi- 
"de^, " 

Eloors should be composed .of 4^ inches .of lime-concrete 
covered by l i- i n ches of cement-concrete, or .brick dh’edge 
well pointed wth cement, "of of’ smoothly hewn stone of a 
jaon-porou s description. iJmost anytKing is' preferable to the 
ordmai^arth floor, through which not only damp but bad 
air may rise ; for the atmosphere does not end' where the earth 
'begins, but permeates it in all directions, and in winter the 
interior heat may draw through the soil noxious gases from' 
the neighbourhood. Lime-concrete floors axe liable to break, *1 
require constant repairs, and unless thickly covered feel cold,'| 
while thick coverings harbour dirt and insects. A very usefiilj 
and cleanly floor is made from lime concrete with cement) 
facing, in which patterns are worked by insertion of small 
pieces of broken crockery. The cleanest and best floors are 
of glazed tiles in the plains and of wood in the hills, where 
white ants are not prevalent. Where wooden floors Vre 
employed a ventilated air-space must be constructed beneath 
the floor to prevent dry rot. To keep white ants out of floors 
the 2 feet plinth should be constructed with 6 inches of sand 
below the concrete. It might be healthier if floors were kept 
bare, but constructed as they are of cement or merely beaten 
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plaster, it is customary to hide their nakedness with some 
sort ol covering* For this purpose bamboo matting has been 
extensively used in the past. Under tins matting a terrible 
collection of dirt speedily forms ^yhich cannot be removed 
Aritbout lilting the matting, a troublesome process. It is 
much better to use cotton dlmrrics which can be swept and 
are easily lilted and cleaned. 

Walls* The materials Aritli Avhich Avails arc constnicted 
Avill differ largely in accordance Arith the character and cheap- 
ness of the matcrinlR available and Avith the needs of the dis- 
trict and climate. 

Thiel' Thick walls keep out the heat during the 

day, though they retain it to some extent during the night. 
Thin Avails are unbearable to live in, in tlic hot weather, especi- 
ally in the northern jjroA^inccs of India. Outer Avails should 
bo about U feet thick, and should consist of first-class brick, 
lime pointed. Inner Avails may be of second-class brick in 
mud: and partition Avails may be ns thin as 14 inches. In 
Burma, Avood was till recently entirely used in the construc- 
tion of the houses, the walls being often simply lattices or 
jilmils which can be opened up for the free entrance of air 
from all sides of the houses. In the hills briclv is difficnlt to 
obtain. The outer walls are of stone, lime pointed, and the 
inner of stone in mud. Indian houses, ns a rule, except in the 
plains of Bengal, Madras and Bombay presidencies, possess 
chimneys and fire-places. Such apertures assi'st the A-onliln- 
tion of the apartment ; during the rains fires may ho advisable 
on account of damp ; Avliilst in northern districts fires are 
always acceptable, if not actually necessary, during the cold 
weather. 

Plaster, IxTCgularlj^ plastered walls rapidly shoAV a deposit 
of dust. Tlie plaster should be composed of 1 part cement, 
1 part lime and 7 parts sand and smoothed the use of a 
long, square, wooden rod which when pressed over the walls 
gives an even surface. 

The house should be kept as clean as possible. It should 
be limewashed throughout at least once a year, twice would be 
better, It should not be heavil 3 ’ furnished, and if curtains 
must be used for privacy and aesthetic purposes, the}’’ should 
be fcAv in number and light in colour, as on all dark 
materials mosquitoes loA^e to hide during dajdight. 

Poofs* In the plains the best roofs are jack arches on 
steel beams over which 3 inches of lime-concrete is placedi 
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Doulile interlocldng tiles also make a very good roof, as does 
"the Mangalore tile. There are also several tiles made with 
an asbestos base which have proved satisfactory. Country 
tiles should be avoided as they require constant expense for 
repairs, are easily displaced by high winds and monkeys, and 
Tiarbour rats and squirrels. In the hills galvanised iron 
ssheets are frequently employed. In Burma sloping roofs are 
used, generally composed of teak shingles or of galvanised 
iron sheets, the sides of which are turned upwards and nailed 
into a batten. The edges are covered over with strips of 
.-sheet-iron forming semi-circular channels, which are placed with 
the concavity downwards over the upturned edges of the 
sheets. 

Ceilings. Ceilings in the plains in modern houses are 
usually of the jack-arch type and colour-washed. Ceiling- 
•cloths made from whitewashed cotton-cloth look neat when 
first constructed, but always become rat-ridden sooner or 
later and most objectionable. In the hills the ceilings of 
wood -with a beading of various patterns are much better 
•constructed than in the plains. 

Verandahs. In the plains verandahs cannot be dispensed 
with, and their breadth should be at least 8 to 10 feet. On 
the verandahs it is customary to keep a few ferns and shrubs 
in pots : the fewer there are the better, as they form harbour- 
ing places for mosquitoes. 

Doors and Windows. In malarious localities external 
■doors and windows should be protected from the entry of 
mosquitoes by netting them with wire gauze of 14 mesh to 
the inch, the wire being 28-30 S. W. G. and made of rustless 
bronze, monel metal or brass. External doors should be 
double with a short passage between and should be arranged 
to open outwards. "WTiere glazed windows are required they 
should be made to open inwards and the window space netted 
over with the gauze applied on the outside. Doors and windows 
are preferably made of teak wood which is not attacked by 
wlute ants. 

Ught and Veniilatm. The action of sunlight and oxygen 
in the destruction of harmful bacteria is well known. The 
.aggregate window area in a room should total not less than 
one-eighth of the floor area. Ventilation, when the doors and 
windows are closed, should still be maintained in lower rooms 
by the construction of clerestory windows opening 1 foot 
beneath the roof level, or in upper rooms by ceiling ventila- 
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tors, or in rooms with no ceilings by ridge or eave ventila* 
tors. 

Space. The dormitory space found necessary for soldiers 
in European barracks is 90 superficial feet and 1,800 cubic feet 
per man, and private houses should not give less, In European 
hospitals 120 superficial feet and 2,400 cubic feet are allowed, 
showing the greater necessity of fresh air and ventilation in 
the sick chamber. But no artificial ventilation and no amount 
of cubic space will obviate the necessity for natural ventila- 
tion, and this is only obtained by open doors and windows, 
or the accessoiy methods of ventilation noted above. In the 
hot season it is often necessary to close the doors and windows 
during the day to prevent the entrance of hot winds, but on 
the approach of sunset, doors and windows should be thrown 
open for the free admission of air throughout the dwelling. 
Gauze doors and windows should be cbsed about 6 p,m. to 
prevent the entrance of mosijaitoes. 

The Cmpinmd and Quarters. The compound 

ought to be kept clean and free from jungle. It is desirable 
that it should be covered with grass kept short. Grass- 
cutters should not be permitted to remove every particle of 
grass as is their custom. A few trees, if they are not situated 
too near the bungalow, m*e an advantage. Their shade is 
useful to the owner’s horses, which cannot have too much 
fresh air and which are frequently groomed in the open under 
a tree instead of in the stable, There should be no hollows 
to permit of the collection of rain-water. Old tins, broken 
bottles and crockery, coconut shells, etc., which may hold 
water and breed mosquitoes should not be permitted to lie 
about the compound. 

Amongst the virtues of the Indian servant a knowledge 
of and attention to sanitation are not included, and hence it 
is necessary to pay periodic visits of inspection to his quarters 
to see that the more obvious sanitary rules are not neglected. 
The quarters should not be entered without due warning, as 
his female relations often reside with him. It is a good rule 
to inspect the cookhouse, servants’ quarters and stables each 
Sunday morning. Points to observe are that kitchen refuse’ 
is not allowed to accumulate, holes or irregular drains to be 
made, or empty tins left lying about. Cakes of cow-dung 
should not grace the walls, and all stable refuse should either 
be removed at once, or dealt with as described below. There 
will usually he only one well in the compound. This well 
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should be cleaned out each hot weather and ten to twenty 
seers of freshly slaked lime or a good handful of troj)ioal chloride 
of lime thrown into it to sterilise the water. The water of a 
second well, if there is one, should be used for the horses and 
for garden irrigation. It is just os well to inquire where the 
dhobi actually washes the clothes, and if in some filthy tank, 
as is not unusual, a resort to a cleaner supply, such as a run- 
ning stream, must be insisted upon. Particular care should be 
taJjen to look for rat holes beside servants’ quarters. Their 
presence invariably indicates that waste food is thrown out 
instead of being collected and placed in a covered rubbish bin. 

B. COKSERVMCy 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the removal of 
excreta from the house and compound. Constant inspection 
is necessary, or the compound will be polluted by the native 
servants, and by bathroom refuse carelessly deposited by the 
sweepers in any corner. It must be remembered that the 
germs of many diseases, including typhoid, cholera, dysentery, 
and infantile ^arrhosa are given off from the body in the urine 
or fseces, and that if these insanitary conditions are aUowed to 
continue, and excreta left exposed the germs are again carried 
back into the house by files. In municipalities dejecta from 
the bathrooms should be removed daily in covered recepta- 
cles and commode pans should be cleaned with a reliable 
disinfectant, such as, cresol, izal, cyllin or sanitas. In places 
in the plains where there are no municipalities, dejecta should 
be taken away from the houses for a distance of 400 yards, 
and carefully buried or burnt in incinerators. Where cholera 
or typhoid has occurred, the dejecta should be mixed with 
chloride of lime or one of the above mentioned disinfectants 
before being disposed of. If no disinfectant is available 
they may be boiled in kerosene oil tins before burial. It is 
important to prevent flies gaining access to them. 

It should be recoUeoted also that Indian pigs and cattle 
will greedily devour human orduce, especially in the hot season 
when grass is scanty. In this manner infection with tape- 
worms may be conveyed through flesh food into the human 
system. Moist soil contaminated with infected fseces is the 
common means of hookworm gaining entrance to the body, 
the young worms passing through the unbroken skin of the 
unshod feet. - 
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C. PEOVISIOH OP PURE WATEE AND MILK 
SUPPLY 

Water. In the larger municipalities the TOter supply is 
obtained from lakes, rivers, canals or tube wells. It is usually 
purified by filtration through sand or by chlorination or both, 
but it is always wise in India, before drinking tap water, to 
enquire whether the supply is pronounced safe by the Health 
Officer. Wherever such purification is not effected the water 
must be boiled. In the smaller towns and villages it is rare 
to find a safe drinking water supply. W^ater from surface 
wells is always liable to pollution from the soil, and from the 
open top through the vessels and ropes used for drawing it. 
Similarly the water of small streams, ponds and tanks is usu- 
ally polluted, particularly at the margins where it is drawn. 
In all such cases the wise thing is to boil sufficient water for 
drinking each day and store it in bottles kept in an ice-chest 
or placed in baskets filled with dampened grass and swung 
from a tree or verandah beam in the shade. Where the water 
is not clear it may be filtered through a domestic candle filter, 
but since bacteria can grow through the pores of the candles, 
such filters cannot be relied on to give a safe water unless they 
are in perfect condition with the candles free from cracks and 
tightly screwed in place and unless the candles themselves 
are boiled twice a week. The sediment which collects on the 
outside of the candles needs to be brushed off before boiling 
them. On the whole it is best to regard these small domestic 
filters as an auxiliary means of purification and, when they are 
used, to boil the water after filtration. 

Milk. In India milk, from its liability to intentional 
adulteration or accidental contamination and from the fact 
that it forms an excellent medium for the growth and multi- 
plication of many dangerous germs, is a perilous fluid to con- 
sume in its raw state. It should be sterilised by boiling 
before use. If not obtained from one’s own cow, it should 
be obtained from a cow milked on the premises, if such an 
arrangement is feasible. 

Having sterilised the milk it is equally important to pre- 
serve it from outside infection. Such infection is most likely 
to he brought by flies * and it is important to approciate the 
fact that one fly, lightly settling on a jug of milk, may convey 
to it the organisms of, cholera, or., enteric feveiLor^ dysentery; 
and that in a very short space of time the whole of that milk 
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may^ be teeming with dangerous germs. All vessels used for 
holding millr should be cleaned in the usual way and then well 
scalded with really boiling water. 

The best way to keep after boiling is in jugs or bowls 
covered with pieces of thin muslin weighted round the edges 
with beads to prevent their blowing off. A large supply of 
such d’oyleys should be kept, of sizes to fit various vessels and 
enough to allow of their being frequently washed. 

D. THE QUALITY OF THE FOOD-SUPPLY AND 
THE METHOD OF COOKING 

In the larger municipalities the meat is now under inspec- 
tion, but where this is not carried out the reader will need to 
use his own discretion. Tainted meat must at all costs be 
avoided. Owing to the rapidity with which putrefaction sets 
in in warm climates meat is generally consumed shortly after 
it is lolled. H^en it is to be kept overnight it should be 
washed with vinegar and hung up in a cool meat safe to which 
flies have no access. Modem invention has brought small 
house refrigerators within the reach of many and their use 
enables meat to be kept for a day or two. Even where they 
cannot be afforded ice is usually obtainable and uncooked 
meat and fish may be kept safely for 24 hours on ice. 

During the prevalence of cholera over-ripe and soft fruit, 
and all salads should be avoided. All food should be 
eaten hot as the danger of pollution by flies is thereby 
avoided. 

Continued heat is apt to impair digestion and in the hot 
weather the quality of most foods is at its worst. Great care 
therefore is required in cooking and here the master or mistress 
comes up against strange methods not contemplated by Mrs. 
Beaton and cooking places and appliances mediaval in design 
compared even with the simplest fr^e found in a labourer’s 
cottage at home. The reason for tiffs is the natural conserva- 
tism of the native cook and the curious obsession existing in 
the minds of old residents and many P. W. D. officials that 
modem coolring ranges and hot water systems are unsuited 
to conditions in the East. Fortunately ideas are changing 
and in the larger towns the demand for up to date kitchens 
is increasing, but elsewhere the would-be domestic scientist 
is still faced with absurdly primitive conditions. IVhere 
only the Indian pattern of cooking stoves or ‘ Chula ’ exists the 

T 
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Mem Sahib may buy a good typo of kerosene burning stove at 
^ reasonable price and either practise on it herself or tench 
her cook to use it. Indian cooks have many methods of 
Tendering tough meat edible : roast meat and roast fowls are 
seldom .sent to table without having received a preliminniy 
boiling by which the nutritious juices are largely extracted. 
Green vegetables are usually boiled till little but cellulose 
is left and the cook will always throw out the water containing 
the nutriment unless he he stopped. With a little e.xpendi- 
ture of time and trouble he can be taught to steam vegetables 
properly in a minimum of water. A constant source of dirt 
and contamination of food is tho use of dirty jhnrans (dusters) 
and clotJis for straining soup and milk. The housewife should 
-give out daily a special muslin square to strain the milk, and 
clean dusters for tho pantry and kitchen. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this most important item in the house- 
keeper’s daily routine work. 

E. WAR AGAINST PLIES 

Reference has already been made to the dangers of flies 
and to the diseases that may be conveyed by them. Every- 
thing possible should be done to lessen their numbers. As 
a rule ‘flies wll be found most numerous at those intermediate 
seasons when it is neither too hot, nor too cold, nor too wet> 
for excessive heat, cold, and rainfall are all inimical to their 
development. 

Several species of fly may be found about the house ; but 
they all have the same filthy and dangerous habits. Flics 
breed in human or animal excrement or in decomposing food 
•refuse or any filth, provided it is fairly moist. 

The female fly lays about 120 eggs in one batch, and during 
the year lays four such batches. In from one to lour days 
each egg hatches into a larva, which is a small footless cream- 
coloured maggot. The larva becomes fully grown in about 
five days and buries itself below the surface. It then becomes 
<a pupa, and remains so for three to five days, after which the 
adult emerges and works its way to the surface. Flies convey 
disease by resting and feeding on filth, as in latrines, and then 
settling on our food, salads, cold meats, bread, cake, etc., or 
on the baby’s milk or on our Ups or hands. They carry germs 
on theii* legs and proboscis and also vomit them and pass them 
in their excreta. 
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All larders and food should therefore be protected by 
screening and a form of fly-proof latrine should be adopted in 
the compound. All refuse and other material in which they 
may breed should be collected and burnt regularly. A small 
incinerator in the compound is the best way to deal with 
manure and combustible refuse. For destroying flies inside 
the house the well-known 'Tanglefoot’ papers are useful. 
There are many forms of fly-trap in use, some suitable for the 
compound, others only for use indoors. Amongst the latter 
is the Japanese revolving trap, operated by clockwork ; this, 
trap should be so placed that a bright light falls upon the slit 
leading to the metal cage. Since flies are attracted by a bright 
light larders, kitchens and dining rooms should be well shaded. 

Various forms of poison-bait are also used indoors and oa 
a large scale out of doors, A suitable formula for use in a 
room is : 

Milk 7 parts. 

Formalin Ipart. 

Lime water - 25 parts. 

with a little sugar added. The lime-water is a necessity, 
because commercial formalin is acid, and flies dislike acids. 

This solution should be spread about on tables and shelves 
in the form of drops, or hits of bread can be soaked in it. 
Where flies are numerous in a station you may be sure that the 
system of disposal of refuse or excreta is defective and you 
should take the matter up with the Health Officer. 

FEESONAL HYGIENE 

Habits. Early rising is the rule in India, and one to which 
the new'comer will speedily learn to adapt himself, provided 
he follows the first part of the maxim, and goes early to hed. 
Whatever the young officer may have been aWe to do at home, 
he will soon find that late nights do not agree with him in the 
East, especially in hot weatW, when, owing to the discom- 
forts of the heat, etc., rest is so disturbed and sleep so coy. 
To be up and fresh at six in the morning necessitates retiring 
at ten the previous evening. 

A daily hath in India is not a luxury but a necessity, and 
there are many occasions when a second one does not come 
amiss. Old residents usually take a warm hath followed by 
a cold douche, and this procediue is probably the safest and 
best : though there is no objection to a cold tub if personal 
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oxpenence sIio^to that it does not disagreo. The cold bath, 
however, should be avoided if one is subject to looseness of the 
bowels or has recently suffered from fever, A swim in cold 
water is a great luxury when obtainable : experience however 
would seem to have been against it from a health point of view 
in the past, as many of the old station baths and bathing plat- 
forms, etc., have been allowed to fall into disrepair and con- 
Beq[uent disuse. There are indications, however, that modem 
swimming baths properly constructed and Avith filtered and 
chlorinated water pronde a healthy form of recreation. 

Clothhig, The new arrival ^vill soon learn to adapt his 
clothing to suit the climate of the part of the country in which 
he is stationed. He is advised to buy most of liis thin clothes 
in the country of his adoption, By doing so ho will be supplied 
by persons familiar with liis requirements -vrith articles suited 
to his needs, and not loaded up uith useless and unsuitable 
Idt destined, after much journeying, to feed moths and white 
ants. The great desideratum is to be so clothed as to avoid 
contracting a chill. For this purpose it is usually necessary 
to wear some light absorbent material next the sldn. Articles 
entirely made of wool are apt to be heavy and to shrink greatly 
after waslung. To avoid this, vests and drawers are made of 
loose wwen cellular cotton or of wool and cotton or of wool 
and sillc, or of silk alone. Thus protected against dull, the 
other articles of clothing can be adapted to the demands of the 
occasion and the season, Idiaki drills and serges for travelling 
and shooting, tussore silk or palm bench suits for office wear, 
and suits of various kinds of light and medium materials, to 
be procured from any tailor for wear on other occasions. In 
the hot weather and rains, whenever possible, it is a great 
comfort to wear suits that can be washed. Your tailor may 
be trusted to make your clothes fit loosely, a point of comfort 
which is apt to be overlooked when the suit has been made 
in England. For night wear light woollen pyjamas should be 
used during the colder months. These, however, are too thick* 
for hot-weather use in India, and must then be replaced by 
similar garments of silk or cotton. The latter may safely be 
used if the precautions noted below are carried out. 

Just as in England many serious diseases have their origin 
in a common cold, and diseases of the respiratory tract are to 
be particularly guarded against at certain times of the year, 
80 in the tropics serious intestinal affections follow upon, if 
thej^ do not arise from an abdominal chill ; for in the tropics the 
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abdomen and its contents represent the danger-zone rather 
than the organs in the chest. The time of greatest danger of 
an abdominal chill is whilst asleep dmdng the rains, when after' 
a heavy downpour there may be a rapid fall of temperature.' 
To obviate this danger of chill, the wearing of cholera belts, 
broad woollen bands to cover the abdomen, used to be advised. 
Their use is however not free from objection ; they are apt to 
slip out of position during sleep and, when they retain their 
place, frequently induce a band of prickly heat, the irritation 
from which causes disturbed sleep. Their constant use, by 
keeping the skin moist with perspiration, tends to weaken 
the natural powers of resistance of the profited area to chan- 
ges of temperature. It will usually be sufficient precaution 
if the jacket of the pyjama suit be long enough to tuck it well 
into the pyjamas, to prevent exposing the abdomen. In 
addition, a spare sheet or blanket shodd always be on the 
bed inside the mosquito curtain and one loose end of this 
should be placed across the abdomen, the remainder lying 
free. The sudden changes of temperature which take place 
usually produce a semi-conscious state at the time of occur- 
rence, and it soon becomes habitual to pull a little more cover- 
ing across the abdomen, sufficient to prevent a chill. One who 
has suffered from cholera, diarrhoea, or dysentery may ex- 
perience a feeling of relief and comfort from a cholera belt, 
but a woollen puttee bound around the gauze vest or pyjama 
jacket will afford the same benefit without the disadvanUges. 
The man who has always been in the habit of wearing a flannel 
cholera belt in India cannot discard it with impunity. Ee 
should wait till he gets to a temperate climate when the ves- 
sels of his skin recover their tone and then abandon it. The 
new arrival in India should not, except under medical advice, 
take to a cholera belt. 

As a protection against the heat of the sun a sun helmet or 
topee of solar pith or cork is requisite. This should protect 
the temples and nape of the neck as well as the top of the head. 
The newcomer is advised to purchase a pith topee of the 
Cawnpore Tent Club pattern. Individuals who are especi- 
ally sensitive to heat may have their riding and camp jackets 
fitted with a spinal pad to protect the spine when riding or 
driving long distances in the sun. These can either be built 
into the jacket or made to fix on with buttons when required. 
Some people are strong in the praise of the so-called sun- 
proof fabrics that are supposed not to allow the harmful rays 
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of the sun to pass through them. There is no haim in trj’ing 
tbesot hut our orperienco of them docs not indicate any marked 
advantage. Light coloured fabrics whicli reflect light and 
heat rays are cooler than dark fabrics which absorb them. • 

Bdiing, It is customaiy in India, when travelling, for 
each person to take with him his own bedding. This is gene- 
rally carried in a typo of waterproof canvas holdall, with 
long straps Icnown as a Wolseley valise, which is easily unroll- 
ed and which keeps the bedding dry. 

Food, As a rule too much food is eaten by Europeans in 
India and of too rich a character. The appetite is stimulated 
on first arrival in the tropics and the tendency in messes, clubs 
and at dinner parties is for rich meals of many courses to be 
served. In particular, a reduction in the quantity of meat 
consumed and its substitution by vegetables, salads and fruits 
is desirable. Meat should always bo well cooked owing tO' 
the greater danger in this country of its being infected vith 
parasiteB. In the hot weather the choice of vegetables and 
fruits becomes restricted and ingenuity in the planning of 
meals and conservative cooking are required. Salads are 
best grown in one's ovm. garden and the plot should prefer- 
ably be enclosed by wire netting to prevent destruction or 
fouling by stray animals. Some salads such as mustard and 
cress may be grown in boxes on verandahs and thus sheltered 
from excessive sun or rain. Of late years a great variety of 
tinned foods have become available and wth proper precau- 
tions their use in moderation is beneficial. The tins should be 
of a good brand and obtained from a dealer whose turn-over 
is largo enough to ensure freshness. They should be in good 
condition and must not bulge at the ends, this being a sign of 
gas formation owing to decomposition within. As soon as a 
tin is opened the contents should bo turned out into a clean 
dish and consumed the same day. The process of canning 
food has improved so much of recent years that many of the 
older objections to tinned foods have now little or no founda- 
tion. Ptomaine poisoning from foods canned by a good firm 
and reasonably fresh is very rare and even in the case of fruits 
and vegetables much of the vitamine content, so important to 
health, is retained by modem methods of canning. Never- 
theless it is a good rule to eat some fresh raw food every day. 
This is particularly necessarj' in view of the tendency of Indian 
cooks to over-cook and cook foods long before meal times and' 
keep them hot until required. All residents in the East should 
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have some knowledge of the principles of cooking such as can 
be obtained from any good bonk on the subject. 

Drink The most natural drinlc is water. Unfortunately 
in India it is usually open to suspicion and the only safe rule 
in upcountry stations is to boil all drinking water. Boiled 
water is apt to be insipid but at least it is safe if poured, while 
really hot into bottles so as to scald them, and stoppered at 
once. Its taste can be improved by adding lime or lemon or 
orange juice, Some persons find that excessive consump- 
tion of lemon drinks favours the onset of boils, but in such 
oases the excessive consumption of sugar in the drinks is the 
more likely cause, Aerated waters and particularly soda 
water, is a fairly safe beverage because of the carbonic acid 
gas contained, but here too care should be taken to obtain 
aerated water from a good factory inspected by the health 
authorities. Aerated water does not quench thirst so effective- 
ly as plain water and its excessive use tends to promote indiges- 
tion. Weak tea is an excellent drink and is the best of all when 
cholera is about, or to carry in a flask or Thermos bottle for 
use on the march and in camp, Lemon or lime juice is a good 
substitute for milk in tea when this is not obtainable or doubt- 
ful in quality. Coffee and cocoa, excellent in the cold wea- 
ther, will generally be found too heavy by most persons 
during the remainder of the year. 

Akohl As regards the use of alcoholic drinks, there 
can be no doubt that the more sparingly they are partaken 
of in India the better. So long as work, physical or mental, 
has to be performed abstention should be the rule. It follows, 
therefore, that no alcoholic drinlcs should be consumed during 
the day. With the evening comes relaxation from the day’s 
labour, when stimulants may, with less harm, be indulged in. 
It would be better still if their consumption were delayed until 
the dinner hour. In whatever form alcohol is imbibed, it 
should be imk well diluted. Short drinks are most inju- 
rious ; the practice may be excused, it cannot be defended* 
The consumption of alcohol amongst Europeans in India is 
steadily diminishing, and with this reduction is a correspond- 
ing improvement in the sickness and mortality. One hears 
less nowadays of sudden deaths from heat apoplexy, which 
fonnerly from old records would seem to have been so com- 
mon. Certain it is that the very worst preparation for pro- 
longed exposure to the sun in the open is a previous over- 
dose of alcohol 
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Exercise, it is true that severe muscular work 

and great mental activity are incompatible, the double tax 
on the majority of individuals’ energy being too heavy, still 
some form of bodily exercise is essential in India if health is 
to be maintained. The brain is clearest and the body most 
vigorous in the early morning after a good night’s rest, and 
hence if much mental work has to bo got through, a beginning 
should be made soon after clwta hazri and the taldng of exercise 
postponed until the afternoon. If both outdoor work and 
office work have to bo performed each day, then it is better to 
get the outdoor work done early in the morning, so as to avoid 
the greater heat of the sun later in tlie day, the office work 
being performed subsequently. Tho most convenient time for 
exercise will bo found to bo in the late afternoon, after the 
conclusion of the day’s work. Whenever possible, the exer- 
cise, whatever form it takes, should bo carried out in the open 
air. The close, heated air of an Indian racket court is tho one 
objection to an otlieiwiso excellent game. Tho recreation 
finished, clothes wet with perspiration must be changed at 
once and much illness will thereby be avoided. If for any 
reason to change is impossible, a sweater should be donned 
immediately, and the change subsequently effected as early 
as possible. To sit down to cool is to court a chill. After 
violent exorcise a shower bath is very grateful, In a few 
stations plunge baths are still maintained. If made use of, 
there must be no hanging about ; the time for their use is im- 
mediately after the game ; tho plunge should he made whilst 
piping hot, before any cooling off has taken place. It should 
be no more than a plunge and should be followed by a good 
rub down and clean dry clothes. No person who has recently 
recovered from malarial fever, or is subject to malarial attacks, 
should indulge in this luxury, and the same holds good, only 
more emphatically so, for sufferers from any form of diarrhoea 
or dysentery. 

Camp Life. Life in camp in the cold weather is very en- 
joyable and, with a few simple precautions, very healthy. 
No trip should he made without a mosquito curtain for protec- 
tion at night, a good mackintosh sheet to ensure the bedding 
being dry, and a kettle for boiling the drinking-water. Parti- 
cular care should be taken over the millc and drinking-water, 
and the general principles laid down on a previous page rela- 
tive to these articles carried out. It is sometimes convenient 
to take one’s own goats with one on the march, and this is 
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sometimes a good thing provided they are healthy 
goats. In Bnndelkhand some d the goats suffer feom Malta 
fever and the disease may be conveyed by their milk unless it 
is boiled. Vegetables locally procured must only be eaten 
after being thoroughly cleaned and cooked, As regards 
medicines it 'will gener^y be sufScient to make up a modified 
equipment based on that suggested in Chapter I and in Chap* 
ter TOI, and having regard to the proximity of small dis- 
pensaries and other places for obtaining supplies readily* 

Every oiKcer going into camp should have a map of the 
district vrith him ; on this he should mark the ste of the 
Government and District Board dispensaries, every year grow- 
ing more numerous and better equipped, and officer^ by 
doctors whose knowledge of their profession is rapidly rising 
with each batch turned out annually from the medical schools. 
The presence of these dispensaries has done away with the 
necessity of carrying about in camp a stpck of drugs which 
become inert from age and exposure. 

Hills. As business or pleasure may necessitate a visit 
to the hills it may be mentioned that the sudden change in 
temperature and atmospheric pressure which is experienced 
in making the ascent, is not unattended by risks, On arriv- 
ing at the foot of the hiDs and prior to the ascent, some thick 
flannel underclothing should be worn and an overcoat should 
be placed over the back of the seat ready for wear should the 
officer feel chilly. On arrival at the hill station no violent 
exercise, such as tennis, football, or polo should be indulged 
in until the expiration of at least a week, This interval gives 
the heart and lungs time to adjust themselves to the altered 
conditions of the rarefied atmosphere. A chill whilst in the 
hills is apt to be followed by a peculiar troublesome diarr- 
hoea, the so-called ‘ hill diarrhoea ’ {sea p. 125 ). One who 
drea^ or is susceptible to hill diarrhoea should observe the 
following rules strictly for the first week : over clothe ; under 
eat ; avoid strenuous exercise ; cut down alcohol and don’t 
touch beer. 
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iniRSING 

Aspect and Appearance of the Sick-room. 

The Sichroom^ Tlie sick-room should obviously be in the 
quietest part- of the house. In India it will frequently bo 
advisable to choose the coolest room. Hence one with an 
adjoining veranda would be preferred ns preventing contact 
with the direct rays of the sun. Tlie room should be lofty and 
high, admitting ns much air as possible, and containing little 
furniture. In cases of infectious diseases all hangings, carpets, 
and curtains should be removed. 

The Bedskafi, This for preference should have a spring 
mattress ; and it is essential that the bed should not bo too 
wide, a feature sometimes overlooked in private nursing \vlica 
one is called upon to nurse a patient on a double bed, H too 
vide, it will be impossible to nurse the patient, to change the 
sheets, or to attend to helpless cases with any degree of comfort. 
For bedridden cases a high bedstead is less tiring for the nurse 
and docs not affect the comfort of the patient in any way. 
An ordinary bedstead may be used and raised to a suitable 
height by the use of four wooden blocks. If this is done, care 
must be taken that the legs of the bed do not slip off the blocks. 
This can be done by having a circular depression made in the 
centre of the block*^, lai^c enough to hold the legs of the bed. 

Its Posilm. Tlie bed should not bo placed up against the 
wall, though on occasion this will bo found useful in helping 
to ))revent a delirious patient from falling out ; nor should it 
directly face the light, which should bo allowed to fall yross- 
ways on to the patient except inmiost head injury eases when 
it is neci^^ry to place the patient with his back towards the 
light. 

Plenty of fresh air is essential without the presence of 
draughts, which can be excluded by means of screens, or in 
the ahsence of these, by means of a blanket or rug hung on the 
mosquito frame. 
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M(itiTes82iSn The most desirable mattress is a horse-hair 
one, bnt often in the hot weather in India ail that can be 
tolerated is as h’ght a one as possible, sometimes a piece of 
matting over the quilt on the bed giving the greatest degree of 
comfort, 

GkanHness of ih Sich-room, This is one of the most 
important duties for which the nurse must be responsible, 
A dady dusting of the furniture, preferably with a damp cloth, 
is essential, also a proper and efficient sweeping of the floors. 
This should be done in such a manner that as little dust as 
possible is created, for which purpose tea-leaves sprinkled on 
the floor before the sweeping is done will be found useful. For 
infectious cases, washing the floor with some disinfectant 
such as Sanitas or Jeyes* Fluid, or anything else ordered, 
added to the water is to be recommended, No food should be 
allowed to be kept in the patient's room, everything of this 
nature being kept in an adjoining room easily accessible to the 
nurse. 

All excreta should at once be removed, and if required for 
the doctor's inspection should be kept in covered vessels, and 
disposed of afterwards on the earliest possible occasion. 


The private nurse, though having ordinarily only one 
patient to look after instead of a wardful, has often much more 
responsibility thrust upon her than the hospital nurse, neces- 
sitating the exercise of a nice judgment and common sense ; for 
during the absence of the doctor she is entirely responsible for 
the well-being of the patient. She must therefore be careful 
to obtain full particulars as regards the treatment ordered, and 
must anticipate as far as possible all eventuaKties that might 
arise during his absence, and get his directions how to deal with 
them. If not actually required to prepare the patients' food 
faei?iel{ she will be called upon to supervise the preparation of 
it, hence a knowledge of sick-room cooking, including the making 
of artificially digested foods, such asBenger'sPeptonisedMilk, 
&c., will be necessary. Anxious, though well-meaning rclar 
rives will be a constant source of trouble to her, calling for the 
exercise of much tact and patience ; however, the doctor s 
orders as regards visitors, either members of the family or 
friends, should be rigidly adhered to. She must be bright and 
even tempered, firm yet always courteous. Gosrip of afi kinds 
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ia the sick-roon should be avoided, especially the recital of 
harrovung tales of her former experiences. As a private nurse, 
she will be called upon to suit herself to the needs of each case, 
so must not insist on imaginary rights, being ready and willing, 
if asked, to perform other than what might strictly be called 
her professional duties. 

She must be clean, punctual, obedient, and observant, and 
cultivate the habit of accurate statement, which is most im- 
portant in nursing, as it helps the doctor to a correct dia gnoais 
of the case. 

She will find the form (p. 548) of bedside report most useful. 

Among the points to observe in connection with her patient 
are: 

His Positim in Bed. Whether he is quiet or restless; 
■preferring to lie with his knees drawn up, which is an indication 
that this position gives him the most ease, as thereby the 
muscles of the abdomen are relaxed; if in that position, 
whether he is quiet or restless, as in colic. Observe if he has a 
preference for lying on any particular side, as in pleurisy and 
pneumonia, when usually the affected side is chosen. Diffi- 
culty in breathing will make him want to sit up, aud in heart 
diseases a leaning-forward position over pillows or even the 
back of a chair may be voluntarily chosen. Any tendency to 
lie with the head tlnown back, especially in children, should be 
noted, as also a tendency to slip down in bed, requiring him to 
be constantly lifted up. The latter is an indication of extreme 
weakness, as is also sleeping with eyes half-open. Absolute 
stillness and helplessness, with no desire to do anything for 
himself, are met with in the later stages of enteric, or long- 
continued fevers. 

Expression and Appearance, These are often very indica- 
tive rf the complaint from which a patient is suffering. 
Observe whether he is heavy or restless, or has an anxious 
and wide-awake look, or is tremulous, whether he is flushed or 
pale. .Any sudden onset of pallor in cases of enteric fever and 
gastric ulcer should be watched for and reported at once, as 
this may mean an attack of internal hasmorrhage. 

In all cases of difficulty of breathing, whether due to lung 
trouble or heart, the edges of the ears, cheeks, and lips will be 
of a bluidi tint ; any rapid increase of this should be noted, 
also whether there is muc.h dilatation of the nostrils combined 
with restlesmess. 

Discolorations, scars, swellings, bruises, &c., in fact 
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anything abnormal, can easily be observed and made a note 
of, while washing the patient, without unduly attracting his 
attention. 

Paw. This is always an indication that something is 
wrong, The extent of pain, locality, and duration should be 
noted, as also its character ; whether dull and constant, sharp 
shooting, occurring in paroxysms, &c. An increase in the 
pulse-rate and the respirations during an attack enables one 
to judge of the severity of the pain. 

Skin, Whether normal, dry, or moist. Profuse perspira- 
tion, either in fever or any other disease, such as phtWsis, 
should be reported, and the time of its occurrence noted. 

Ears, Whether there is any pain or discharge. Deafness 
and Binging in the ears often follow the administration of* 
certain drugs. In head injuries the escape of any blood or 
clear fluid from the ears should be watched for ; when a dis- 
charge is present, tenderness and pain in the bone behind the 
ear may occur. It should always be reported. 

Eyes. Any features other than normal should be remarked, 
such as sensitiveness, or the reverse, to light. Any irregularity 
in the size of the pupil, or a tendency to squint, even though 
only occasional, also redness of the conjunctivffl or lids, in- 
creased lachrymation discharge, or pain. 

A'ose. There may he profuse discharge from the nose as in 
cases of nasal diphtheria. A tendency to snore, indicating some 
obstruction as in adenoids. Dilation of the nostrils, as when 
the breathing is difficult, such as is the cose in pneumonia. 

Lips and Mauih, Whether the former are moist, dry, or 
cracked, as in long-continued fevers ; the teeth covered with 
crusts, or foul, as in enteric ; the latter condition requiring 
constant attention to prevent its recurrence. Ulcers may 
form on or round the lips ; the gums may he spongy, as after 
the administration of certain 5:ugs ; also there may be an 
increase of saliva. 

The Tongue, The manner in which a patient puts out his 
•tongue when asked should be noticed, whether in a straight 
line or incb'ned to one side as in cases of partial paralysis. Also 
whether it is dry, moist, or furred, and the nature, colour, and 
extent of the fur on it. 

Temperafure, This should he accurately noted by means of 
the clinical thermometer at the regular periods Stated by the 
doctor, and in no case should the patient be allowed to place 
the thermometer in position himself. 
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The method of taking the temperature has been already de- 
Bcrihed \n Chapter III. p. 21. After ym the themometer 
should be weD washed, and on all occasions when not in use 
kept in a small tumbler of carbolic., l,in.20, containing a 
small piece of cotton-wool at the bottom : this is a preventive 
against possible breakage. Whether the temperature is taken 
in the mouth or armpit, in no case should these parts be ex- 
posed for dressing or washing for quite half an hour previously. 

Pnke. The pulse is usually taken at the wrist by placing 
two or three fingers on the artery there, and it requires some 
experience on the part of the nurse before she is able to recog- 
nise its peculiar features. The arm should not be bent at the 
elbow when taldng it, and if possible it should be taken without 
the knowledge of the patient, preferably when he is asleep. 
Another place for taking the pulse is the temporal artery in 
front of the ear. If the pulse is difficult to take at the wrist 
the nurse might count the patient’s heart-beats by placing her 
hand on the chest just below and internal to the left nipple. 
The points to be noted are its frequency, size, compressibility, 
and regularity. Further information about the pulse is given 
on p. 25 of Chapter III. 

BBspiralion. The character and frequency of the respira- 
tion must be noted. If possible the respirations should be 
taken without the loiowledge of the patient, ?.e., when he is 
asleep, or otherufse immediately after the pulse, by continuing 
to keep the hand on the wrist and at the same time noting the 
movements of his chest. By character is meant whether the 
respirations are noisy or quiet, shallow or deep, regular or irre- 
gular. 

Siools. Their frequency and general character should be 
observed, ?.e., their colour, consistency, size, whether normal . 
or containing blood, pus or mucus, or undigested food, and 
whether the patient experiences any pain in passing them. 
If containing blood, whether the blood is bright or resembling 
tar. If mucus, whether the mucus is mixed up in the stool or 
deposited on the top. The colour js often very characteristic 
of certain diseases, and the shape of the stool should also be 
marked, whether normal or ribbondike, as is sometimes the 
case in stricture of the intestine. If iu way unusual it 
should be kept for the doctor’s inspection without the admixr 
ture of any disinfectant, unless otherwise ordered. 

Vritie. The points to be observed in connection with this 
are frequency, quantity, colour, smell, and deposit, also if ,the 
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patient experiences any pain in passing it. The usual quantity 
passed is about 2^ pints in twenty Jour hours this amount is 
increased during the cold weather and in some diseases, and 
when much fluid is taken. Any particular dirersion from the 
normal should be reported to the doctor and a specimen kept 
for his inspection. 

There may be suppression of urine, a most serious symp- 
tom ; or retention, i.e., inability on the patient’s part to pass 
urine, which is retained in the bladder, greatly distending it ; 
and incontinence, fe., inability to retain the urine in the bladder, 
AD these conditions require immediate treatment, and the first 
signs of their onset should not go unobserved by the nurse, 
who in all cases of bladder trouble should carefully measure the 
urine. 

The temperature, pulse, respiration, urine, and stools of a 
patient should be carefully noted on the temperature chart, 
which should be a twice-daily or four-hourly one. 

Vomit The time of the occurrence of this is most import- 
ant, whether immediately after food, or how long after it, and 
whether preceded by flatulence or pain. The quantity should 
also be noted, also its characteristics, whether containing undi- 
gested matter or blood. If the latto, whether it is bright in 
appearance or like ' coffee-grounds,’ This Idnd of vomit re- 
quires to be reported at once to the doctor, all food by mouth, 
and even water, being discontinued meanwhile by the nurse 
tUl further orders. 

Appetite, Another point for observation. A record should 
be kept of the amount of food taken in the twent 3 ^-four hours, 
and whether the patient takes his food wiDingly or not. If 
there is any inclination to flatulence, retching, or pain after it. 
What food he most relishes and whether he appears to be digest- 
ing it or not, judging by the appearance of his stools. Food 
should be given at regular intervals and in quantities as pres- 
cribed, and not just whenever the patient aste for it. 

Co^gh and Expeciorotion, The varieties of cough should be 
noted, whether dry, moist, frequent, or occasional, and whether 
accompanied or not by expectoration, "Whether occurring in 
paroxysms, ending perhaps in vomiting, as in whooping-cough, 
and the possible causes for its occurrence ; also whether the 
patient experiences much pain when coughing. 

The expectoration should be kept for the doctor’s examina- 
tion, the quantity noted in the twenty-four hours, and the 
difficulty or otherwise with which it is ejected. Its colour and 
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coDKEitenoy varies ivith difierenfc diseases. It may be white, 
frothy, opaque, thick and yellow, sticky, plum coloured, &c., 
and very offensive. 

Sleep. The extent and nature of sleep must be obsen.'ed, 
whether long continued or occurring in snatches, quiet or rest- 
less, or delirious. If the last, whether the delirium is low and 
muttering, as often happens in enteric, or inclined to be noisy. 

Paralysis and Loss of Speech. Both these may occur in the 
presence of the nurse, who should watch for these symptoms in 
all cases where they are to be expected. The extent of the 
paralj'sis should be noted, whether partial, affecting only certain 
limbs, or complete. 

Loss of speech may be complete, or the patient may be able 
to say certain words, or he may substitute wrong words, 
thinking he is speaking correctly. 

Weight. In all cases of wasting diseases, such as phthisis 
and cancer, the weight of a patient should be taken. If a 
patient is ordered to be weighed weekly, or even daily, care 
should be taken that he is weighed at the same hour on each 
occasion and in the same clothes, and his weight registered on 
the temperature chart. 

The Nursing of Helpless Patients 

The object in nursing helpless patients is to save their 
strength as far as possible. They should not be permitted to do 
anything for themselves, nor excite themselves in any way ; 
hence in serious cases it is advisable that none but the nurse 
should be admitted into the room. Though an unceasing 
watch may be required, it need not be made unnecessarily 
evident, nothing being more objectionable to many nervous 
people than the constant close proximity of the nurse ; when 
not actually engaged in her duties it woidd be better for her to 
sit in the room behind a screen or somewhere where she can 
see the patient, yet not be seen by him. Unnecessary 
sympathising questions should be avoided, as also walking on 
tip-toe, and whispering. A very ill patient should never be 
waked to take medicine, and the hours for his food during the 
night .should be at longer intervals than during the day. Much 
is left to the discretion of the private nurse, but when she is in 
doubt as to what to do she ought to get definite instructions 
from the doctor. When patients are weak and have been in 
bed for a long time, there is a tendency to faint when they are 
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raised into an erect position. They should therefow be 
removed from the horizontal position by slow degrees, 
Night-rlothes. For men the pyjama coat, turned back to 
front, will be found the most convenient article of apparel as 
being easy to remove and replace. For women who are very 
helpless, or exhausted, or difficult to move in any way, it is 
much better to invest in a few cheap night-gowns and slit them 
down the front, putting them on back to front. In hospitals 
all these conveniences in the matter of clothes and nursing 
appliances are ready to hand, but in private houses there is 
a constant demand made on the ingenuity of the nurse. As 
has been said, everything must be done to husband the 
strength of the patient, and nothing is more exhausting to a 
helpless case than the putting on and removal of the or^ary 
night-gown. 


Washing and Bedmaklng 

I 

This should be done about half an hour after food and got 
through as quickly as possible. The morning TOsh, being 
usually the longer and more fatiguing, is often dreaded by the 
helpless and very wealc. In such cases, \\’hen the patient is on 
brandy, it is advisable for the nurse to give him his first dose of 
it for the day as soon as this washing is over, A bed bath is 
given with lie patient lying between blankets in bed, in the 
case of an adult, or on the lap in the case of a small child. 

The articles required are two warmed bath blankets (sheets 
may be substituted for these in the hot weather), soap and 
two flannels, hot water, a face towel, a large hath towel, 
dusting powder, methylated spirits or Eau-de-Cologne, and a 
hot water bottle for the feet. 

Wash and dry the face first, keeping a flannel for this pur- 
pose. The arms and hands are next unshed, only exposing 
one at a time if the weather is at all cold. If at all possible, 
the patient should be allowed to put his hands into the water. 
The chest and abdomen are next washed and dried with as 
little exposure as possible, and dusting powder applied, and 
the upper blanket replaced 

The legs and feet are now washed and dried one at a time. 

The patient is then turned on to his left side and his back 
washed. If he is likely to be in bed for some time great care 
must be taken to prevent bed sores, and all creases of the 
skin must be well powdered (see p. '669). 
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Advantage should be taken of his being in this position to 
remove the lower bath blanliet and to change the under 
sheet and draw sheet. 

The former should be rolled up along its length and placed 
close up against his back, as he is on his left side, the clean 
bottom sheet meanwliile being rolled up in a similar manner, 
but to half its width, and placed close beside it, the edges of 
the unrolled half being tucked under the unoccupied side erf 
the mattress. If the draw sheet is required to be changed, 
this should be done at the same time. A draw sheet is simply 
an ordinary sheet folded in half, along its length. It is rohed 
up afterwards in exactly the same manner as the bottom sheet, 
the rolled-up end being next the patient, and the free end 
under the mattress. In putting in a draw sheet care should 
be taken that the upper edge of it is well under the pillows, 
otheru'ise there is every possibility of it being rucked, and 
drawn down, especially if the patient is capable of sitting up 
in bed. Having got the bottom and draw sheets as describe^ 
the patient is turned over on his right side, and the rolled-up 
portion of both unrolled and tucked under the mattress 
on the opposite side of the bed. When in this position on his 
right side, the opportunity should be taken to wash his left 
hip and side. Should the top sheet need changing, the clean 
sheet is spread over the dirty one, the latter being withdrawn 
from under it without exposing the patient. 

The blanlcet and quilt are then replaced. 

Another method of changing the bottom sheet of a patient 
especially useful in cases of fracture of the lower limbs, when it 
would be inadvisable to turn him from side to side, is from 
below or vice versa, the procedure being exactly the same as 
has already been described. 

MacHnionh. All patients who have to be nursed for any 
length of time in bed should have a short mackintosh spread 
under the draw sheet. Both these should he kept absolutely 
without wrinkles, as otherwise bedsores might result. In' 
paralytic cases, or in enteric, or when there is any incontinence 
of urine or fajces, the mattress should he further protected by a 
long mackintosh under the bottom sheet, extending from under 
tbe pillow to the end of the mattress. 

The Movih and Teeih. These in helpless patients need 
constant attention, especially in eases of long-continued fever, 
gastric trouble, or in enteric. A tooth-brush irith the bristles 
firm and not liable to fall out will be found the most efficient, 
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or otherwise a- swab of cotton-wool at the end of a sphnter of 
wood such as goes to compose the ordinary sweeper’s broom in 
India can be used. Borax and glycerine, lime-juice and 
glycerine, or a solution of listerine on the brush are all invalu- 
able for removing the fur from the teeth and tongue, A feed- 
ing^cup in place of a tumbler for gargling purposes should be 
used for helpless cases who lie on their bade, and a 
small bowl, if available, or the bottom of a soap-dish or 
nail-brush dish to gargle into. The feeding-cup for the 
mouth-wash should bo kept apart for that purpose, as 
the smell of any disinfectant has a tendency to cling 
to it. 

Th Umr^ The easiest and most comfortable way of doing 
a woman’s hair is to part it do™ the middle and plait it into 
two plaits. Ueedless to say the comb and brush should be 
kept scrupulously clean. 

WaMrm (he Hair in Bed. This is easily done with a little 
practice. A low pillow may be kept under the head during 
the process, if the patient is xtncomforfcahle without it. Pro- 
tect it xvith a mackintosh, over which place a folded blanket 
and bath-towel, closely tucking the lower edges of these round 
the neck in order to prevent the night-gown from getting wet. 
After having soaped the hair well, remove the pillow, and 
carefully place the basin of water under the head, which should 
be supported meanwhile witli the left hand. Then use a 
sponge for rinsing purposes. After the basin is removed the 
head lies on the bath-towel and the hair is dried as quickly 
as possible. 

Heads that are lousy or contain nits require constant atten- 
tion. If very bad, it is heat to apply a carbolic cap, by which 
is meant a circular piece of lint sufficient to cover the whole 
head, with a runner round the edges of it, to make it fit 
closely. This is soaked in carbolic 1 in 20 and applied over- 
night, the hair having been previoudy well rubbed 'with the 
lotion. By next morning many of the lice will he found to be 
dead. In every such case, the hair should be combed night 
and morning with a fine-tooth comb dipped each time it is 
used in carbolic 1 in 20, to which a few drops of tincture of 
iodine Lave been added. This is the best way of getting rid 
of the nits. {See also Chapter X, p. 387.) 

The Eyes. Boric lotion (Prescription No. 93) will be found 
most useful for any affection of the eyes, such as redness or 
irritation, caused by sleeping with the eyes half open, which 
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will sometimes be the case when a patient is very weak and 
exhausted. 

. The JEars avd Nostrils. These must not be forgotten in the 
daily wash. They are matter of no great difSculty in adults. 
With children the safest way is to roll a small piece of lint or 
cotton wool in the shape of a stick and moisten with warm 
boric lotion. 

The Moving in Bed of Helpless and Very Stout Patients. 
This is often a matter of much difficulty. A pulley at the 
head of the bed is a great help, but is not often met with in 
private practice. In its absence the best way to lift a helpless 
patient up in bed is to place the draw sheet somewhat low 
down under his buttocks. Be is then told to raise his head, 
cross his arms over his chest, and with his knees drawn up 
to place his heek Just below the lower edge of the draw 
sheet. In this position it is quite easy for two people on 
opposite sides of the bed to lift him up into the desired 
position. When required to keep him in a sitting posture, 
support his back with pillows, if a back-rest is not available, 
and place a bolster or a large pillow rolled up in a sheet under 
his knees, the free ends of the sheet being tied round 
with a long piece of bandage to the head of the bed. 
This will prevent the patient from slipping down. In every 
case where a pillow or bolster is used in this way, it should be 
seen that it is u^ell protected by being put under the mackin- 
tosh or by having another piece of mackintosh rolled round 
it under the sheet in which it is tied. 

Feeding the Patient. 

As has been said before, all food during illness should be 
given at regular intervals and in stated quantities, both to be 
determined by the doctor, and a careful account kept by the 
nurse of the amount taken by the patient during the twenty- 
four houis, A feed of 6 ounces in all is the quantity which 
an adult as a rule can comfortably take eveiy two or three 
hours. During the m'ght he should be fed at longer intervals, 
say every four hours, but much depends on bis condition, and 
definite instruction should be obtained from the doctor about 
rousing him from sleep for his food. 

All sick patients unable to sit up should be fed from a 
feeding-cup and slowly, the head being slightly raised mean- 
while by placing the left hand under the pillow, while a table- 
napkin is kept under his chin. 
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there is difficulty in sTvallowing, as aiter operations 
on the tongue, it Tvill be necessary to attaoh a fe^v inches of 
rubber tubing to the spout of the feeding«oup. The end of the 
toHng is then introduced far bock at the side of the mouth, 
and the food poured in in small quantities at a time, the act of 
swallowing taking place almost involuntarily. This method 
diould be adopted also in partMy unconscious cases, when 
much care should be exercised in feeding, so as to avoid a fit 
of choking or coiigliing. A patient will often object to a feed- 
ing-cup ; in these instances a bent glass tube or a piece of rubber 
tubing or a quill (such as is provided in restaurants for 
iced drinliB) placed in the tumbler containing the feed, will 
be found an ^cient substitute. 

When possible no food should bo kept in the patient’s room, 
m milk left uncovered on the table betide him until he feels 
inclined to drink it, 

In convalescence the appetite is often very capneious, 
and the nurse has to exercise much ingenuity in getting the 
patient to take his food. Extreme cleanliness and daintiness 
in sennng it must be observed, the sight d a large quantity of 
food often nauseating a patient with a delicate appetite. See 
that the plates are hot, and that his tray is provided with every- 
thing necessary before carrying it into his room, and do not let 
him wait for first one thing and then another, If the nurse 
finds it necessary to taste his food fimt, she should not do so in 
his presence, and certainly not \?ith the same spoon she is 


as much as possible, but always in strict accordance with the 
doctor’s orders, explaining to the patient the risks he runs if 
those orders are disobeyed. 

Wer oud fee. The former is as a rule given freely so long 
as it is seen that it does not interfere with his feeds, a patient 


very often after large and frequent draughts of water being 
naturally disinclined to take anything more nourishing. 

It t 


alter a feed, or vomiting after an anseslhetic, though in the 
latter case drinks of about 8 ounces at a time of hot water con- 
taining 10 grains of soda bicarbonate repeated every balf-boui 


vomits immediately after it and is relieved. 

The best way of preventing crushed ice from melting too 


the mouth of a tumbler or cup ; while a hatpin or cap-pin, or a 
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large darning needle, vvill be found useful in chipping ice, this 
method causing little waste besides being practicsdly noiseless. 

Medicines. Medicines to be given by mouth should be 
kept apart from those for outward application only, such as 
liniments and lotions, which moreover should be kept in special 
bottles and be labelled ‘ poison.’ These are very important 
precautions to observe to avoid catastrophes, especially in 
amateur nursing. 

Whether in the form of draughts, pills or powders, the medi- 
cines should, after a careful reading of the directions, be given 
at the times stated and in the quantities ordered. When re- 
quired to be measured, a graduated medicine glass should be- 
used, as table-spoons and teaspoons are very inadequate 
substitutes. Unless expressly stated to be given immediately 
before or after food, the times for giving meicine should be so- 
arranged as to not too closely follow nourishment, especially 
when there is an inclination to vomiting. A slice of lemon or 
orange or a pinch of salt will be welcome after a nasty-tasting 
dose, especially in the case of codliver oil and castor 
oil. The least objectionable way of giving the latter is to 
squeeze a few drops of lemon juice into the medicine glass 
add to this a teaspoonful of brandy, then pour in the castor 
oil, letting it float on the surface of the lemon juice and brandy,, 
the same quantities of which should cover it on the top. The 
whole should be taken down quickly, not sipped, and a slice of 
lemon sucked afterwards. In cold weather the medicine 
glwRs should be set in a cup of warm water so as to render the 
oil more fluid and to prevent it sticking to the sides of the glass. 
Pills, tablets, and powders are placed on the tongue and 
swallowed down with a draught of water. The first two in 
India either become like bullets when they are to be crushed, 
or deliquesce into a sticlry mass, The pleasantest way of 
taking powders is in a cachet or gelatine capsule such as sup- 
plied by some druggist firms. When neither is forthcoming, 
and the powder will not dissolve readily in water and has a 
tendency to cling to the mouth, it might be mixed in a tea 
spoon with a little glycerine. This way of giving powders is 
recommended in the case of children and unconscious 
people. 

The private nurse should always ascertain whether a 
medicine is to be repeated as formerly, or altered in a,ny way, 
also she ought to be conversant with the effects of certain drugs, 
observing carefully any bad effects from the medicine admi- 
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nisfcored ; for instance, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, headache, 
&c., and not failing to report hor obsorvafcions to tho doctor. 

Simtlani^, These may be given in the form of brandy, 
whisky, rum, or, on occasions, strong coffee. 

They are prescribed for the purpose of stimulating the 
patientj^ and should not bo too freely diluted with water, one to 
two parts of water for nn adult being usually tho right mix- 
ture, therefore, when brandy is ordered it should not as a rule 
bo added to a feeder full of milk, or given directly after a feed 
of juillv, as its stimulating effects would thereby bo lost. When 
a certain quantity of stimulant is prescribed for tbo twenty- 
four hours, it should bo so portioned out ns to be given at 
regular intervals, enro being taken that tlic patient docs not 
have to do entirely without it during tho night, when his 
strength is often nt its lowest. 

In oases of sudden collapse, brandy mixed with hot water 
will be found lo be more effective than if mixed witli cold water. 

The Use of Bedpans. 

As the aim and object in nursing is to save the strength of 
the patient as far as possible, it is necessary in all cases where 
lio is unable to get out of bed nitliout unduly tiring himself, 
that the nurse should insist on (ho use of tho bedpan. This 
is sometimes n matter of difficulty, but with a little patience 
and insistence, tho patient can soon be got to use it. Bedpans 
are cither of tho slipper shape or a newer and more suitable typo 
called tho “ Perfection ”. In eases when a patient is able to 
help himself a little he should be told to draw his Imecs up in 
bed, supporting himself on his beds and elbows. In tliis 
position ho can raise himself up sufficiently to allow of tho 
bedpan being placed under him. In helpless cases, tho nurse 
will have to have assistance in raising him. Should ho be vei^' 
thin, a pad of wool or folded linen placed over the thin end of 
the pan will make liim more comfortable. All dragging away 
of the bedpan when removing it should be avoided, as liable to 
produce bedsores. In cold weather the pan should be heated 
by being immersed for a moment in hot water before being 
offered to tho patient, and in cases of excessive perspiration, 
as a further precaution against bedsores, it is advisable slightly 
to oil the portion that 'will be in contact with the patient. 
He should never be allowed to remain on it longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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Air and Water Beds and Cushions 

These are very necessary for relieving pressure, and thus 
preventing bedsores, in cases of long-continued illness, or when 
there is incontinence of fseces or urine, or when the patient is 
very thin. 

They are both expensive items in private nursing, especially 
in India, as the rubber is hable to perish. When full sized, 
which is the most desirable for paralytic cases, they extend 
over the whole length of the bed. 

A full-sized water bed is necessarily heavier than the same 
sized air bed, but is generally considered to be more comfort- 
able by the patient. It should be filled about half full with 
lukewarm water. If filled too full the patient is apt to roll 
off it. 

Both air and water beds should be placed on the mattress 
and covered with a blanket over which is placed the bed-sheet. 
If instead of being made of rubber they consist of waterproof 
canvas, a long mackuitosh over the blanket will be necessary 
as a protection, as this kind of bed is very difficult to clean when 
once it has got soiled. A convenient substitute for a full-sized 
water bed is an oblong rubber pillow about 3 feet by 2 feet to 
contain either air or water : tWs can be placed immediately 
under the buttocks, where relief from pressure is most needed. 



Fio. 46. Air GusUon. 

A water pillow of this size should be filled just sufiSciently 
full to allow of the two sides hghtly touching each other when 
the hand is placed in the middle of it. Circular air-cushions are 
also most useful, and in India more easily obtained than any of 
the above. These, as well as the small-sized water bed, should 
never be placed directly against the patient, but under the draw 
sheet, not only because the contact with the rubber would be 
found to be hot and disagreeable, but also for reasons of clean- 
liness. All water beds when not in use should be kept partly 
filled with water to prevent their perishing. 
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Special Nursing Points in some Diseases, 

Enteric or Typhoid Fmr> Enteric fever makes the most 
demands on the capabilities and patience of a nurse, even 
though it may happen to be only a mild attack ; for in every 
case the same precaution as regards feeding and gentle handUng 
must be observed in view of possible complications, such as 
hsemorrhage, or perforation of the intestines* 

To begin with, every care should be taken by the nurse to 
prevent the spread of iMection. All utensils, such as feeding- 
cups, bedpans, urinals, &c., should be kept rigidly apart for the 
patient’s sole use, and should after the termination of the 
illness be boiled. The patient’s linen, such as sheets, night- 
gowns, &c., should be kept saturated in a bath of some disin- 
fectant, such as 1 in 40 carbolic, for twenty-four hours, before 
being sent to the wash, as the source of infection lies in the dis- 
charges from the bowels and the urine. All soiled linen must, 
•therefore, be soaked in the disinfectant before being washed. 
No soiled sheets should be left under the patient longer than is 
Absolutely necessary, and the tow or linen used for receiving the 
discharges of a typhoid patient should be burnt. Before dis- 
posing of the excreta from the bedpan or urinal, disinfectant 
•should be added. This should be done immediately after use 
unless the contents are required for inspection. 

The nurse should observe scrupulous cleanliness after 
attending to an enteric patient, being careful to wash her hands 
with soap and water (using a nailbrush) every time after re- 
moval d the bed-pan and should also dip her hands 
in a howl of disinfectant such as carbolic 1 in 20, or biniodide 
1 in 2000. She should never sit down to meals with unwashed 
hands. 

Further instructions about' disinfection will be found in 
Chapter XXII. 

The Bed and Daily Washing, The patient’s bed should be 
protected with a long as well as a short mackintosh, and bed- 
sores guarded against by the use of an air cushion or water 
piUow. The clothing should be light and warm, and a hot- 
water bottle placed at the feet if required. 

The morning and evening wash are indispensable, the first 
for reasons of cleanliness, the second usually as a sedative to 
produce sleep. The washing should be done as quickly as 
poKible so as not to fatigue the patient, special attention being 
paid to the mouth, which ^ould be well cleansed with borax 
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and glycerine, all crusts being removed as far as possible from 
the teeth and tongue. To prevent their reforming, it is neces- 
saiy that before and after every feed the mouth should be 
rinsed out with some water out of a feeding-cup. 

The back needs special attention to prevent the formation 
of bedsores {see p. 669). For this reason also, as well as tO' 
prevent the possibility of a .severe attack of bronchitis, a 
change of position is very necessary, it being usual in all cases^ 
of typhoid to turn the patient from side to side every two hours. 
This is most essential in the later stages of the disease, when 
the patient is apt to lie listless on his back taking notice of 
nothing. A condition of perfect rest is essential for a typhoid 
patient, so in no case should the change of position be effected 
by himself. He should be rolled over gently, a pillow being 
placed behind him and another between his ^ees, when lying 
on his side ; when on his back, a pillow should always be kept 
under his knees in order to relax the abdominal muscles. He- 
should also not be allowed to lift himself on and off the bedpan. 

The temperature, puke, and respiration should be taken 
four-hourly, and noted on the chart along with the stook and 
amount of urine passed in the twenty-four hours. The form 
of beds''de report already mentioned will be found most useful, 
as it is necessary for the nurse to keep a detailed daily account 
of the patient’s symptoms and progress for the doctor’a 
inspection. 

Spots. These may be seen either isolated or in the form of 
a rash on the abdomen, chest, or back. They are of rose colour^ 
rounded, sometimes slightly elevated, and fade on pressure, 
returning when the pressure is removed. The nurse should; 
watch for them between the seventh and twelfth days of the 
illness, as sometimes they are very faint and fade quickly. 

Sfook. Ordinarily the stook are of a pea-soup colour ; but 
they should be carefully inspected for signs of hsemorrhage, 
which might take place in the third week, when the appear- 
ance of sloughs or dark bits of skin streaked or edged round 
with red will be observed to make their appearance in them. 
The hsemorrhage may be so sh’ght as to be hardly noticed in the- 
stool, and it may not have any bad effect upon the patient, or 
it might be copious, of a bright red colour, calling for instant 
attention. A severe attack would be preceded by excessive- 
pallor, a sudden fall of temperature, and a quickened puke. 
In this case, in the absence of the doctor, should the nurse not 
have got definite directions from him how to act, she should 
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apply an ice-cap over the patient^s abdomen and stop all food 
by mouth, keeping him lying flat on his back and perfectly 
still, his head lowered and the foot of the bed raised on bloclcs. 

Any undue abdominal distension, udth inability to pass 
flatus, should also be watched for, as it might lead, in the later 
stages, to perforation of the intestines. This too would be 
indicated by a rapidly rising and small pulse and a sudden 
drop in the temperature. In either perforation or hmorrhage 
the treatment should be the same till the doctor arrives, the 
usual enema either daily or every other day being immediately 
discontinued, and tbe patient ody allowed to use a pad under 
him instead of being lifted on to the bedpan. 

Feeding. The food, which will be liquid, should be care- 
fully strained. It should be given at xe^ar intervals and in 
the quantity ordered. As sleep is so beneficial to the patient, 
ho should not be disturbed for his feeds, but the nurse must be 
careful not to mistake stupor and extreme prostration, which 
sometimes occur in the later stages of the disease, for natural 
sleep. In these coses the patient must be roused for food. 

The Comilesmi Stage, This is usually very tedious, but 
all the above precautions as regards fee(ing, moving, disin- 
fection, &c., should be rigidly adhered to till otherwise ordered. 
The patient develops a very good appetite, but he should not 
be allowed to overeat ; and when he is once put on solid food, 
care should be taken that he is given nothing in the way of hard 
crusts of bread, dry toast, &c., till permission has first 
been obtained. 

Pneumonia, The nursing points to be observed in pneumo- 
' nia are free ventilatipn^of the, room and_absolute rest, both 
'mental and physical, the chief danger“B0mg"heart failiuu. 
Most adult patients should be allowed to choose the position 
they are most comfortable in, a great many preferring to be 
propped up in bed with pillows ; whatever the position; a 
change in posture, such as being turned from side to side, is 
most necessary. 

The clothes _8^3ild b e warm b uOght. in order that the 
respiration might be impeded as little as possible ; hence the 
patient is often ordered to wear what is called a pneumonia- 
jacket made of gamgee, or a layer of cotton-wool between two 
folds of gauze. This covers the front and back of his ch^t, 
fastening with tapes at one side and on each shoulder, which 
makes it easy to remove. The gown will for the same reason 
be turned back to front. Spigogng should be twice jiaily -with 
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hot water to induce the skin to aoti The mouth needs constant ' 
attention, as it is always parched and dry. Food must be given 
in. a feeding-cup in smaU quantities and frequently, remem- 
bering that a hot drink is more soothing for the cough than 
a-cold one. 

Note the^quantitj' and the character of the sputum, and if 
poultices are ordered for the pain on the chest, see that they 
are put on quickly with as little disturbance to the patient 
as possible. 

The temperature is taken four-hourly. In cases of hyper- 
pyrexia cold sponging may be ordered, when a strict watch’ 
must be kept on the pulse, any wealuiess of its force calling for| 
an immediate removal of the pack; also with a very high 
temperature, especially in alcoholic patients, delirium might' 
bo looked for. If Fe'becomes very violent, do not exhaust his 
strength by trying to battle mth him. To prevent him getting 
out of bed put the bed against the wall, or protect each side of 
it with four or six bamboos tied to the curtain-poles. These 
will be found much more convem'ent than backs of 
chairs. 

Pulse and Eespiralion. The latter being out of proportion 
to the former, any steady rise in the pulse-rate, accompanied 
with difficult breathing and increased lividity of the edges of 
the ears, nostrils, lips, finger-nails, must be reported at once, ' 
as these may be the lirat symptoms of impending heart failure. 
If inhalations of oxygen are ordered, see that the cylinder is 
unscrewed and set going, away from the patient, and do not, 
until this is done and the flow of the oxygen properly regulated, 
attempt to attach the tubing and funnel through which the 
patient receives it to the nozzle of the cylinder, for if the latter 
is unscrewed too much the rush of oxygen will smash the funnel 
and tubing to pieces and terrify the patient (see also p. 501 ). 

Ihe nurse should watch for the first signs of the approaching 
crisis and prepare for it by having stimulants such as brandy, 
strychnine, &c., ready at hand, for it is a period of great pros- 
tration for the patient, especially when the temperature drops 
suddenly to normal. Perspiration should be encouraged by 
means of hot blankets and bottles and hot drinks. His clothes 
should not be changed until he has quite ceased to perspire, 
when every precaution against his catching cold must be 
taken. 

Pneumonia is not a long and fatiguing disease such as 
typhoid to nurse, but it often gives grave cause for anxiety, 
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ospeoially in the case of alcoholic people, in the young or very 
aged, and in those suffering from heart and kidney disease. 

PhthUis, In this disease plenty of fresh air and sunshine 
ai*© essential, and the keeping up of the patient’s strength 
wth nourishing food. An open-air existence is generally 
ordered, though ho may bo confined to his bed, but in cases 
where this is not possible, the nurse should see that his room is 
bright and sunny, with many open ^vindo^vs. These instruc- 
tions must bo modified in India during the hot weather, 'No 
upholstered furniture or curtains sliould bo allowed in the 
room unless covered with removable washable covers, nor are 
hangings desirable. Tlic bed should bo placed not at one side, 
but in the middle of it, to allow the air to circulate round it 
freely. As dust is so irritating to a consumptive patient, 
damp tea-leaves should bo used freely for sweeping the floor 
until, and a damp duster for the removal of the dust from 
the furniture, &c. ; the latter as well as all floor brushes 
should bo soaked daily in carbolic 1 in 20 after use. 

The clothing must be light but w'arm, flannel next to the 
skin being advised, ns night swoate are very frequent ; when 
these occur the patient should not bo left in his damp clothes 
but wiped dry and redressed. 

Tlie appetite is often capricious, dj^spepsia sometimes being 
a troublesome feature ; but the nurse should do her best to 
tempt him in every way to eat. Hob drinlcs are useful when 
the cough is very troublesome. 

Bathing and Washing, Unless ho is confined to bed, in 
which case he must be washed in the usual way, bathing is 
generally allowed, every precaution against liis catching cold 
being taken. If in the previous twentj’-four hours there has 
been the slightest streak of blood in his sputum, the bath should 
bo (^continued till fiuther orders. In bedridden cases who are 
very thin tho back needs special attention. 

The temperature, pulse, and respiration of the patient, if 
there is much fever, are taken every four hours or at particu- 
larly stated hours. They should be charted on the chart, along 
with the weight, wliich is another point for care. A patient 
.should be weighed in the same amount of clothes, at the some 
hour on each occasion, on tho same machine, and if possible by 
‘the same nurse. 

When htemoptysis is anticipated, the nurse should get 
instructions from the doctor how to proceed and have every- 
thing in readiness, for even a slight attack may be a precursor 
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of the second and fatal one. The discontinuance of all drinks 
hy mouth and rest in bed are the first essentials in these cases, 
the patient being allowed to choose his own position, as the 
recumbent one does not always give the greatest relief, some- 
times bringing on more coughing and another attack of haemor- 
rhage. She should try her best to allay his fears about himself, 
so 08 to prevent mental excitement, and if the remedies ordered 
by the doctor fail to have effect she should send to him at once. 
In cases of sudden collapse hot-water bottles should be in 
readiness. When patients are on tuberculin treatment the 
nurse must note the effect of the injection on each occasion, and 
report symptoms of headache, giddiness, pain and constriction 
in the chest, &o., also if the site of the injection becomes very 
swollen or red. 

Precautions against the spread of the disease are very much 
in the hands of the nurse ; she must also caution patients 
against what habits to avoid, such as the tasting of the baby’s 
food with the same spoon by consumptive mothers and trying 
the teat of the bottle. Kissing should be avoided as being 
dangerous, also such habits as sucking the tips of pencils and 
pens, as these might be used by some one else. Sputum-cups 
must contain some strong disinfectant such as carbolic 1 in 20 , 
and, their contents burnt, the cups themselves, as well as all 
feeding utensils, should be subjected to a daily boiling. 

All handljerchiefs or clothes used to receive the discharges 
of the patient should preferably be burnt, but if this is not 
possible they should be well boiled before being sent to the 
laundry (see also C!hap. VI). 

When attending to a patient, the nurse must not place her- 
self in such a position where she is likely to receive the dischar- 
ges from his mouth in an attack of coughing. 

Bheumatic Fever or Acute Bheumatism. The chief 
point in the nursing of this disease is to keep the patient 
warm, as rheumatism is usually the result of exposure to 
cold and damp, some people showing a greater tendency to 
be affected in tliis maimer than others. The patient should 
not be allowed out of bed, and should be cJothed in light 
flannel and he between blankets except in the hot weather. 
The joints, either the ankles, knee.s, elbows or wrists, become 
swollen and painful, and should be wrapped round with 
cotton-wool and flannel or thermogene wool and the pressure 
of the bed-clothes taken off them. The temperature is raised 
and the urine often- scanty and containing much deposit ; 
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the nurse should measure the urine. 

Feeding is most important, so in the absence of the doctor 
the safest course for her to pursue is to keep the patient on milk 
diet only, rigidly avoiding all meat essences and stimulants and 
giving W copious draughts of barley-water flavoured with 
lemon in order to a^st tie flow of urine. 

As one of the favourite remedies for rheumatic fever is 
salicj'lic acid, the nurse should be acquainted with its possible 
effects, some patients being unable to tolerate the drug for a 
lengthened period. It is always depressing ; there may he 
noises in the ears with deafness and giddiness ; also headache, 
stupor, and delirium sometimes supervene, and there may be 
blood in the urine. 

Any one of these symptoms must be watched for and 
reported ; the grave ones may come on very suddenly and will 
require an immediate discontinuance of the drug. On no 
account when the temperature reaches normal diould the 
patient be allowed to sit up or get out of bed until permission 
has been obtained. A convalescent from rheumatism should 
be warned to wear warm light flannel clothing always, and 
avoid as far as possible a recmrence of the disease. 

DiarrhcEa and Dysenierp. In both these cases the patient 
should not be allo^d.put of bed. The diet and treatment will 
be ordered by the doctor, and must be rigidly adhered to. 
Long-continued diarrhoea often results in soreness of the anus, 
which can be relieved with a little ^boracic_ointment. 

One stool daily should be kept for the doctor’s inspection, 
and the bedpan reserved for the patient’s sole use. Precau- 
. tions similar to those in enteric should be taken to disinfect 
•dysenteric stools. 

Kidney Diseam. In these cases warmth is essential, also 
a rigid adherence to the diet prescribed. The urine must be 
carefully measured, its characteristics noted, and a daily 
specimen put up for the doctor’s inspection unless otherwise 
ordered. Any inclination to complete supression is to he 
reported at once. Swelling of the legs, also any giddiness, 
shortness of breath and convulsions, should be watched for. 

As perspiration should be encouraged, the morning and 
evening sponging should he with warm water. Vapour and 
warm baths may be ordered. A tendency to constipation 
should not be passed unnoticed. Barley-water in copious 
drinks is usually ordered, but alcohol and meat essences must 
be avoided unless especially prescribed. 
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Benal and Gall-sUme GolliCf For both these, in the absence 
of the doctor, the only means at the disposal of the nurse for 
the alleviation of the intense pain is by hot fomentations over 
the seat of the pain. The patient is generally doubled up witli 
the pain, and perspires profusely. Hot drinks are appreciated. 
In the former the urine should be measured and kept for ins- 
pection, and in the latter the nurse should carefully examine 
stools for the presence of gall-stones, straining each through 
muslin. She should also in this case ■watch for any symploms 
of jaundice. • 

Bed sores omd thevr PreoerUion. In order to prevent 
bed-sores care must be taken to see that the undersheet and 
the drawsheet are smooth, and that there are no crumbs in 
the bed. 

The patient’s back must be attended to twice a day and 
after a motion, particular care being taken to see that the 
skiri is not allowed to remain soiled with the discharges, 

, The skin is first rubbed briskly -with Eau-de-Cologne or 
Spirit, this is followed by the application of a simple dusting 
powder (prescription 68). Certain parts require especial 
attention namely the heels, all bony prominences, and the 
lo'wer part of the back. 

Should the skin begin to appear red, it must be relieved 
of pressure, either by changing the position of the patient, or 
by adjusting a rubber air ring or a pillow. In these cases the 
following dressing is very suitable : 
fiWars Balsam 1 drachm. 

Zinc Oxide to 1 oz. 

Smear this ointment thickly on lint and apply to the red 
area of the sldn. It should be changed once a day. 

If the skin ulcerates, and becomes septic, a rapidly develop- 
ing and deep sore appears. In this event the following 
measures should be adopted. 

(1) Relieve the part of aU pressure. 

(2) Keep the surrounding skin meticulously clean. 

(3) Apply hot Eusol dressings three times in the twenty- 
four hours. 

(4) After the ulcer has cleaned up and shows signs of heal- 
ing dress the part with the above ointment. 
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THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS, &c. 

Application of Cold : Application of Heat : Antiph1ogistm» Batha : 

Bladder Wa^^h-out; Blisters; Blood -lottixig : Bronchitis kettle; 

Female catheter ; Climates : Cupping : Enemata or Rectal Injections ; 

Fktnfl Tube : Hyperamic Treatment : Inhalations : Injection of 

Male Urethra : Intravenous Injections : Iodine Faint : Leeches. 

Massage ; Mustard Plaster ; Nasal Douche ; Nasal Feeding : Rost Cnro; 

Sprays: Turpentine Stupe, Transfusion Vaccines and Tuberculin: 

Vaginal Douches : Washing out the Stomach. 

The Application of Cold. Cold may be applied either A, 
bcally, or B, g enerall y. 

A. Cold is employed locally in recent injuries to dimii^h 
the amount pf_8\wlling likely to ensue, or i naoufe inflamm a- 
tioh to re¥ eve the p ain, or in some (jiseases to rpheyc local p^n 
dr cong^tion, s uch""a3 a col d com press to jKe^eadjiLviolent 
¥ea'dac1ie an d deliriu m. 

r In the first class of cases it may be difficult to determine 
[whether cold or heat should be applied. A good general rule 
for a bad sprain is to apply cold for the first twenty ‘four ho urs. 
This will help to limit the amount of effusion. After that 
period the object is to absorb what effusion has already 
occurred, and for this p urpose beat^s hoxildj3e3pphed. For 
inflammations as a rule heat, n ot col d, should be applied, as 
tUsis^videntlylTature’s’ remedy, and we are assisting Nature 
in making' the part hotter. Sometimes, however, the patient 
jcannot stand more heat, as on an inflamed knee-j oint, and then 
[cooling applications will be beat. In tffis matter the sensations 
of the patient may be consulted, as they are generally a safe 
guide. The local application of cold may be effected by the 
following means : 

(1) Emmratin^ Lotion s, These are used for the purpof*e of 
keeping the affected part cool, thereby reducing inflammation. 
A piece of mackintosh should be placed under the part to be 
treated on which a piece of lint, or cloth, dipped in the evapo- 
rating lotion ordered, is placed. The lint should not be covered 
with a piece of protective, or wool, or even a bandage, but left 
exposed to the air. Constant renewal is necessary. Pres- 
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cription No. 17 is a suitable eraporating lotion, or one may be 
made by mixing 2 ounces of spirits of wine and 2 ounces of 
vinegar in a pint of cold water ; or iced water alone mav be 
used. 


Fig. 47. Ice Cap. 



{i)JMMJLniatJi^orJbidia^ Eubber ice-cap 

may be of different shapes, the most usual being round. They 
should be half-filled with chips of ice, and before the stopper 
is screwed in, the air should be squeezed out in the same manner 
as when filling a hot-water bottle otherwise the ice-cap is 
apt to roll off the spot to which it is applied. The addition of 
salt intensifies the cold, and saw dust may be used to absorb 
the moisture caused by the melting of the ice. The ice-cap 
should be refilled before the last of the ice is melted, and before 
application should have a piece of lint or cloth tied round it, 
as the constant drip of moisture is unpleasant to the patient. 
When a rubber ice-cap is not at hand, use a bladder, a flannel 
bag, or even a folded handlrerchief to hold the ice chips. 

(3) ri. CoU of Tvhin a. Rubber and metal coils can be pur- 
chased designed to fit the head or other parts of the body where 
it is desired to apply cold. By a siphon action ice-cold water 
can be made to circulate through the coil from one pail to 
another. This is very useful in sunstroke, meningitis, and on 
other occasions. 

The application of cold to the whole body may be 
efferfed either by (1) sponging, (2) cold packs, (3) cold baths. 

(11 CnU Sfo mina: Fird Md.h od. Ordinarily by cold 
sponging is meant the following : 

[lie patient, after having had his clothes removed, is left on 
a blanket over a long mackintosh, with a sheet or a light 
blanket covering him, and the sponging is proceeded with in 
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sections with water gradually reduced in temperature by ice. 
An ice-bag or wet cloth is kept on his head meanwliile. The 
sponging should be done in a do^ynward direction, each limb 
being treated for about five minutes at a time, and then dried 
and covered up, before the next is proceeded witli. Begin 
wth the arms, then sponge the chest and abdomen, afteru'ards 
the legs, and finally the back, turning him over on his left side 
while doing the last. 

Cold Spongivg : Smnd Method. As a substitute for a cold 
bath in cases of hyperp^xia'i when the weather is very hot 
and a fiillsized bath unobtainable, the following way of reducing 
the temperature will he found useful It is not what is called 
cold sponging in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

Having stripped the patient, place him uith a towel pinned 
round his loins on a large maclvintosh extending over the whole 
of the bed and pillow, the end of the mackintosh at the foot 
of tl)o bed being so folded as io make a tunnel to allow of the 
flow of the water into a bucket on the floor. To assist this, 
the head of Iho bed should he raised by means of a couple of 
blocks placed on the floor. Place an ice-bag on the patient’s 
head, or better still at the nape of his neck, and quickly sponge 
him down irilh a large sponge, or a tou’el with cold water, gra- 
dually reducing its temperature by ice. In all methods of 
cold sponging, especially if long continued, it is advisable to 
keep a liot bottle to the patient’s feet to guard against collapse. 
Tho sponging may be continued for half an hour or longer, 
according to tlie condition of the patient. Tlie temperature 
is taken at intervals, in the mouth, and should not be reduced 
by more than 3°, as an excessive drop would be liable to pro- 
duce shock or collapse. 

Cold water, barley or lemon drinlcs may be given during • 
tlie treatment. Aftem^ards, the patient may better be left in 
a wet pack if his condition can stand it, and if the tempera- 
ture is likely to rise again quicldy, or ho may be dried and have 
his clothes pat on. 

(2) G old Pads . The patient having been stripped, has a 
towel pinned round his loins, and is left on the bed on a blanket 
under which should be placed a long mackintosh. An ice-cap 
or cloth wrung out of iced water should be Icept on his head. 
TSvo sheets, rolled lengthways, are kept in readiness in a tub 
of cold water, to which ice, if ordered, may be added. Having 
turned the patient on his left side, one of the rolled-up sheets 
after having had the excess moisture wrung out of it by twist- 
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mg the ends in the opposite directions, is quicldy placed nndar 
him, the sides being made to overlap and closely fit his limbs, 
the second sheet is treated in the same manner and placed over 
the entire length of the front portion of his body. He is then 
covered with a blanket and left for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when the pack may be renewed by means of two other sheets 
already kept rolled up in the bath, being substituted for 
those just removed. When it is ^visaWe to disturb the 
patient as little as possible the sheets, instead of being changed, 
may from time to time be moistened with a sponge of very cold 
water, or rubbed over with a lump of ice. In cases of incon- 
tinence of urine or faces, it is better to cold-pack a patient by 
means of towels used instead of sheets, one for each limb and 
one each for his back and chest, he being kept on a slipper bed- 
pan all the time, care being taken that he is quite comfortable 
meanwhile. A pillow placed under the bottom mackintosh 
and blanket to support his knee will be a help in this. 

Cold packs may be continued for hours and even days, any 
tendency to excessive shivering or collapse being counter- 
acted by means of a hot bottle kept against the feet. The tem- 
perature durmg a cold pack should be taken at intervals in the 
mouth, and if the patient is delirious and unable to hold the 
thermometer under his tongue, it may be taken in the rectum. 
On removal from the pack, he is wiped down, his nightgown 
put on, and he is covered with a light blanket. A warm 
drink may then be given and the patient allowed to go to sleep. 
Rubber hot-water bottles, partially filled with ice-cold water, 
and placed along the spine, during a cold pack, are of much 
assistance in reducing the temperature in very hot weather ; 
especially when there is much difficulty in moving the patient, 
as the sheets under him get hot more speedily than the others. 

(3) The cold bath is described on page 581. 

The Application of Heat. Like the application of cold 
the application of heat may be either A, general, or B, local 

The general application of heat is usually for one of three 
purposes, either (a) to treat collapse by restoring the skin 
circulation to the patient, or (b) to provoke perspiration and in 
this way cause the sldn to relieve the Iddneys of some of their 
work, or (c) as a nervous sedative ; in this way the warmth 
is useful in delirium and insomnia. 

The local application of heat is used to promote an increased 
flow of blood to the part affected, and to increase the inflamma- 
tion there. The increased blood-supply tends to the more 
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rapid cleansing and healing of the part, ae well as to the lessen- 
ing of pain, 

L Heat may be applied generally in the follo^ving ways : 

(1) Hie GenmJ Hot Balk {See p, 68L) 

(2) Tlie M^istard Balk (See p. 58 L) 

The mustard bath is inyaluable for infants collapsed with 
diarrhoea and vomiting, and for those with convulsions, 

(3) Tepid SpoTigkg. This is done in the same way as cold 
sponging, lukewarm water being substituted for cold water. 
It is generally ordered for the reduction of temperature when 
cold sponging might prove too great a shock to the patient ; 
also as a sedative at niglit to induce sleep. 

(4) Hot Pach (Ifc/). Tliesc arc intended for the purpose 
of producing perspiration or ns a sedalivo to the nervous 
system when the patient is delirious. The procedure is the 
some as for a cold pack, the slieets being wrung out of water at 
a tempeniture of about JOO® to 112® P. When ordered as a 
sedative the water should be somewhat cooler. For inducing 
perspiration the patient is left covered with two blankets, 
having a mackintosh between them till he has quite ceased to 
perspire. An ice-bag sliould be kept on his head, and drinks 
given during the pack, and afterwards, ns tlicy promote the 
secretion of sweat. For removal from (lie pack, quicldy 
vrthdraw the w'ct sheets. Do not attempt to dry him ; but 
replace the bottom and lop blankets with warm dry ones, the 
top mackintosh also being taken away, and leave him thus 
for about a couple of hours. 

(5) Hoi Pad {Dry), Proceed as in hot wet pack, using 
hot dry blankets instead of sheets. 
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(6) Hof^ir Bath, The apparatus required ia ADen's, irili 
the boiler portion of it removed. Having placed a blanket 
under the patient, his clothes are taken off, and a blanket folded 
lengthways ])ut over him. Then large wicker cradles are 
pted over bdm, two or three being sufficient, and these covered 
with first a blanket, then a mackintosh, and finally a second 
blanket ; the coverings being tucked in closely round his neck 
and at the sides. The blanket next to him is then removed by 
inseriang the hand under the last cradle at the foot of the bed 
and drawing it away. The apparatus with spirit lamp will 
have to be raised to a sufficient height at the foot of the bed, 
to enable the spout to be inserted just under the last cradle. 
The box in which it is packed is generally of the right height for 
this. The spout should have been wrapped round with 
a piece of wet fiannel to prevent the blankets from getting 
burnt. These must be tucked closely round it to prevent 
the escape of the hot air during the bath. The patient may 
have an ice-cap on his head, and is given warm drinks such as 
barley or lemon water, as these assist in the production of 
sweat. His pulse and general condition must be watched 
carefully, If there is any extreme discomfort he should be re- 
moved from the bath, otherwise it should be continued till 
profuse perspiration is produced. 

To remove the patient from the bath, take away the lamp, 
a-nd cover him with a hot blanket folded lengthways which is 
introduced under the cradles from the bottom upwards. Then 
remove the cradles one by one by slipping the hands under 
their coverings and drawing them out. The top blanket and 
mackintosh then fall upon him, and should closely envelop 
him, and he is left till he ceases to perspire, when he should be 
sponged down quickly with warm water and a warm nightgown 
put on. 

Every possibility of a chill afterwards should be guarded 
against. 

Hot air or vapovr baths for ptimts in the siUin^ posiim. 
Sit the patient on a cane-bottom chair over which is placed a 
blanket, cover him closely round the back with blankets, so 
arranged that the lower ends of them extend to the floor on all 
Aides of the chair, closely enveloping it. Then introduce the 
spout of the apparatus under one corner of the blankets, pirming 
them down round it to prevent the escape of the hot air or 
vapour. 

(7) Vapour M. For this the most convement form of 
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apparattis is Allen’s with the addition of the boiler, which is 
filled with boiling water. In the absence of the above a large- 
sized kettle or angithi might be used with a tin funnel curved 
slightly downwards and sufficiently long to be introduced just 
under the last cradle. The method of administration is the- 
same as for a hot-air bath, except that a long mackintosh 
should be placed under the blanket on which the patient lies to 
prevent the bed getting wet. Care should be taken that no- 
moisture drops on him from the end of the funnel . This can 
be achieved by means of a piece of cotton-wool or flannel being 
placed over his legs, or a small cup tied on to the end of 
the funnel to receive the drops. The method of removal 
from a vapour bath is the same as from a hot-air bath^ 
Similar precautions against the patient catching cold being 
necessary. 

(8) Hot Boiiles, The application of these requires much 
care, as bums frequently result, especially in unconscious or 
paralytic patients, if they are applied without a sufficient- 
amount of covering between them and the patient. They 
should be put in a flannel bag, and placed so that a piece of the 
top blanket is between them and the patient. The most con- 
venient form of hot-water bottle is made of rubber, but they 
may be of tin or earthenware. In filling a rubber bottle; 
exclude the air. This is done by not filling it completely and 
then placing the hand over the empty portion and squeezing 
out the air before the screw is put on. Often the rubber washer 
round the screw is broken or missing ; a piece of thick leather 
of the required size makes an efficient substitute. Tin hot- 
water bottles should be filled quite full to prevent them from 
rusting. All hot-water bottles have a tendency to leak at 
unsuspected momenta. They require frequent changing, which 
should be done without any disturbance of the patient. 
Empty whisky, beer, or vinegar bottles may be used, but there 
is always a danger of these bursting when filled with boiling 
water. It prolongs the life of a rubber bottle to use a funnel 
when filling it. Hot bricks wrapped round in flannel may be 
used as a substitute when nothing else is obtainable. 

B. Heat may be applied locally in any of thefollowiugways, 
each of which has its special application under the circums- 
tances mentioned in the text : 

(1) lommUiiims {Wet) for any Portion of the Body uAere 
thei'e is an Open Wound, iSpongiopiline or two or three 
folds of flannel, hnt, wool, or even towelling of the required 
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size may be used. Place the materia] capped round in a 
winger such as a towel, duster, or any piece of doth, in a 
bowl. Pour boiling water over it and apply to the part, after 
having been wrung dry by the ends of the wringer being twisted 
in opposite directions. Cover with a piece of protective, such 
as maclrintosh, over which is placed a pad of wool, the whole 
being kept in position udth a bandage or binder. E spongio- 
piline is used the protective will not be requu’ed as one side of 
it is of waterproof material, 

This kind of fomentation may be repeated at stated inter- 
vals every two or four houm according to the size of fomenta- 
tion. If required to be continued for half an hour or longer at 
a time, another piece of flannel or whatever material is being 
used should be kept in readiness in its wringer in another basin, 
so that there should be no time lost between the application of 
each fomentation, thus obviating the chance of the patient 
eatching cold. After removal, the part should be well dried 
and protected bom cold by the apphcation of a piece of wool 
and a bandage, 

(2) Fomntaiim for Open Wounds. Lint, linens of several 
thicknesses, or wool may be used. And as in private houses 
dry sterilisation is a matter of some difficulty, the material 
.selected may in its wringer be boiled up in boric lotion (Pres* 
eription No. 14) or carbolic Mon 1 in 60 (Prescription No. 16 
one part, water two parts), in a clean saucepan, to render it 
■aseptic, before being applied. If stained with any sort of dis- 
-oharge, the same fomentation should not again be used. In 
applying fomentations to open wounds thorough oleanlmess of 
the Wds is necessary : they should be washed with soap and 
water, using a nail-brush, and then immersed for a few minutes 
in antiseptic lotion. The fomentations are repeated at stated 
times, and should he covered with a piece of waterproof protec- 
tive and wool to prevent evaporatioa 

(3) Fommtaim {Dry], Bran, sand, or salt may be used for 
these, They should be well heated in a tin or old saucepn 
over the fire before being put into a flannel bag of the required 
rize, and then appKed to the part. Another bag being kept in 
readiness to be put on, when the first becomes cold. 

Protective is not required for these kinds of fomentations. 
A thick piece of flannel over the bag will keep the fomentation 
warm longer. 

^4) Hot TurpenMne Skpe. Required ; A bowl, a kettle of 
boiling water, some turpentine, a piece of lint or flannel of two 
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thicknesses of the required size, and a towel or duster in which 
to wrap the flannel. In such case the towel is usually called a 

wringer. , ^ i 

Sprinkle from 1—2 drachms of turpentine on to the hnt 
or flannel and proceed in the same way as for a wet fomentation. 
Watch carefully for reddening of the skin; eight to fifteen 
minutes may be enough. 

Turpentine stupes may be applied every foiu: hours, care 
being taken that the part does not become unduly reddened 
and that no blisters form. If the skin is very tender, it may 
be smeared with a little oil or vaseline before the next stupe is 
applied. On removal a piece of dry cotton-wool is placed over 
the port, 

(.5) Linseed PMke. Eequired : Crushed linseed, a basin 
previously heated with warm water, in which to mix the meal, 
a kettle of boiling water, a poultice knife, which is one w'ith a 
long flexible blade of steel or in its absence, a carving or table 
knife, some material to spread the poultice on, such as old 
cloth, lint, or tow. If either the cloth or lint be used, the 
material should be cut about inches larger than the size 
required for the poultice, in order to enable the edges to be 
neatly folded over the meal. If tow is used, it should be teased 
out evenly, leaving a margin of about the same depth all round, 
which is rolled in a spiral over the edge of the poultice after it 
has been spread on the tow. Any ordinary table may be used 
for making the poultice on, instead of the usual poultice board, 
which resembles a pastry board. 

Method : Pour a little boiling water into the already warmed 
basin, and sprinkle in the meal with the left hand, continuing 
to add it, and more water, till the mixture has reached a firm 
consistency, and sufScient of the meal has been stirred in for 
the size of the poultice required. The stirring is done quickly 
with the knife held in the right hand ; when ready, turn the 
mixture out on the hnen and spread quicldy and evenly with 
the knife, which should be dij)ped at intervals in a jug of hot 
W’ater ; this is in order to prevent it sticking to the meal. Tim 
down the spare edges over the poultice, and apply, covering 
with a thick piece of wool or flannel kept in place by a bandage 
or binder. A well mixed poultice should leave the sides of 
the utensil in which it is prepared quite clean when turned out, 
and should not adhere to the skin when taken off. For sensitive 
skins when poultices have been long continued, a piece of 
fine muslin may be used to cover the poultice with, or the skin 
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smeared with a little oil or vaseline. Isolated tender spots 
may be covered with a thin piece of wool dipped in the oil or 
vaseline. On removal of the poultice a pad of cotton-wool is 
applied to the part to prevent the risk of the patient catching 
cold. Linseed meal poultices, if large, are generally applied 
three hourly, if small, two-hourly. In either case everything 
for the next application should be got in readiness before the 
first poultice is taken off. Poultices should be made as quickly 
as possible, as they should be applied as hot as can be borne. 
If a poultice has got cold or lukewarm in the process of making 
it should be rolled up with the meal side inside, and put in the 
oven between two hot plates till warm again. 

(6) Bran Poultice. This is made in the same way as the 
linseed poultice. 

(7) Bread Poultice. Stale bread is broken into small pieces 
and a quantity sufficient to make a poultice of a firm consistency 
boiled in water for a few minutes. The surplus water having 
been strained off through a piece of muslin, the poultice is 
spread on lint or linen and applied in the usual manner. Bread 
poultices need renewal at short intervals as they soon become 
cold. 

(8) Mustard Poidfice. This is a mixture of mustard and 
linseed meal, in the proportion of I to 8 parts of limseed meal for 
an adult, and 1 to 12 or 16 parts for a child. The mustard is 
mixed with the dry linseed, before adding the boiling water, 
and made in the same way as a linseed poultice. It is always 
advisable to smear the skin with a little olive oil or vaseline 
before these poultices are applied, or cover the poultice with a 
piece of fine muslin. They shodd be kept on till a burning 
sensation is experienced and should not be repeated except 
when ordered. 

(9) Jacket Poultice. These are usually of linseed meal and 
are applied to both back and front of chest, extending well 
over on each side of the chest. They are made on two large 
pieces of linen kept in place by a strap of cloth pinned on to 
each piece over the shoulders. Keep in place with a binder 
of flannel, or a folded towel pinned round the body. 

(10) Starch Poullices. For irritable affections of skin, such 
as scabs on the head, mix a tablespoonful of starch in cold water 
and add boiling water tiU it is a smooth paste, spread on linen 
and apply. 

Such poultices as those already described, except No. 2, 
are quite unsuitable for application to an open wound or where 
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there is abrasion of skin, because they arc not aseptic, Where 
there is an open wound requiring fomentation, the directions 
given in Prescription No, 6 should be followed, or the directions 
given under (2) fomentations for open wounds. 

Antiphlogistin, a preparation of r number of medicinal 
ingredients, has largely superceded the poultice. 

It is easier to prepare and dow not require such constant 
changing. 

It is prepared by placing the tin into a saucepan of boiling 
water which is kept boiling until the antiphlogistin is hot. It 
is then spread with a warm spatula on to the smooth side of a 
piece of lint, the edges of the lint turned over and applied in 
the same wa)'’ as a poultice, covering u'ith a layer of cotton wool 
and held in place with cither a binder or bandige. 

Baths. Judiciously used, warm baths ni’c remedies of 
great utility, but iin])ropcrIy used they do harm. The effect 
of a hot biitii is to relax tlic muscles, (o dilate the peripheral 
blood-vcascls, and ultimately to produce faintness, In weak- 
ness of the heart this danger is exaggerated. It is, therefore^ 
necessary to watch a person placed in a warm bath ; while in 
the bath the reclining position should be assumed, ns this ren- 
ders fainting less likely. The time which a person should 
remain in a warm bath must bo regulated by the effect. Faint- 
ness requires removal ; tho person sliould lie doum, and bo 
dried in that position. 

The temperature for baths is CJold bath 00° to 70° F^ 
tepid bath 70° to 85“ F, warm bath 85° to 95° P, liot bath 
100° to 106° F or higher. 

Tlie skin of infants will suffer from a degree of heat 
innocuous to an adult. Infants havo been scalded to death 
in too hot baths. 

The complaints for which warm baths are most useful in 
adults arc those accompanied by great and spasmodic pain, as 
gravel, nipture, or stoppage of urine. For children u'arm baths 
are chiefly required in convulsions, croup, pain in the bowels, 
restlessnea** from teething, flatulence. 

Modified Turkish baths are often beneficial to tropical 
invalids, who, without organic disease, suffer from prolonged 
residence in the East, The patient should leave the hot cham- 
ber as soon as perspiration occurs, and should take a tepid 
douche, instead of the plunge into the cold bath. The mistake- 
usually made is stajing too long in the hot room. Small 
portable steam baths can be purchased for use at home. 
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Tk Cold BaOi. In India, the cold bath as a means of 
reducing temperature is sometimes a matter of difficulty, since 
a M-sized bath in which the whole body can be immersed at 
one time is not usually met with. When obtainable the mode 
of procedure is as follows : 

The patient’s clothes having been removed, a towel is pinned 
across his loins, and a sheet slipped under him on which he is 
lowered into the bath, in which a pillow or air-cushion should 
have been placed. Ibis malces him more comfortable, as does 
also a strip of canvas or cloth tied round the bath on which his 
head can rest while he is undergoing the treatment. A blanket 
is thrown over the bath and an ice-bag or piece of cloth wrung 
out of iced water should be kept on fiie patient’s head. The 
temperature of the water is gradually reduced from 90® to 65® 
F, by meaus of ice, and the length of time usually allowed for 
the bath is from ten to twenty minutes. Excessive blueness 
of the skin or a feeble pulse would be indications for an earlier 
removal. The patient is lifted out on the sheet, which should 
be allowed to drop away, while the blanket over the bath falls 
on him and covers him on his passage to the bed. This should 
have been got ready with a warm blanket spread over it on 
which he is received. The patient is then dried with warm 
towels, and his nightgown put on, and a warm drink given him. 
In cases of collapse a hot bottle will be required for his feet, 
and a stimulant such as brandy in hot water given to him. 
The temperature after the cold bath should be taken in the 
mouth or rectum. 

Hot Baih. Hot baths may be for general or local applica- 
tion and may be of plain water or medicated. 

Geiiml Hoi Bail Proceed as for a cold bath, the water 
being at a temperature of 100® F. The patient is lifted into the 
bath in a sheet, and covered over with a mackintosh and 
blanket. The former is drawn away quickly when he is taken 
out, and the blanket tucked closely round him while he is being 
carried back to bed, where he is left between warm blankets. 
Cold drinks may be given. 

Hot packs, hot baths, are, like vapour and hot-air baths 
often ordered for kidney disease. Great care should be exer- 
cised to prevent the patient getting a chill. 

MeiicaUd Hoi Bath. Mustard BaiL A tablespoonful of 
mustard to every gallon of hot water is generally ordered for 
an adult and I this strength for a child, In all c^es the 
mustard should be tied in a muslin bag, from which it can be 
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S(iueezed when put into the water. This kind of hath is very 
often ordered for children, when its temperature should range 
gradually from OS'" to 100® 1?. The child is kept in it, if 
necessary in the nurse^s arms, till the skin is slightly reddened, 
when it is removed and put between warm blankets. Care 
should be taken that the child^s whole body, except the head, 
is kept immersed in the bath. A mustard bath as a foot hath 
is very soothing for a bad cold. 

Bran Bath. 2 or 3 lbs. of bran are enclosed in a gauze bag 
and thoroughly soaked and squeezed into the bath water. 

Brine Bath From 4 to 8 pounds of common salt is mixed 
with hot water in an ordinarj^ sized bath. 

Alkaline Bath. This is frequently ordered in cases of chro- 
nic rheumatism and is prepared by adding 1 pound of sodium 
bicarbonate or washing soda to a large bath of water. 

Iodine Bath. One ounce of tincture of iodine to a gallon 
of hot water is the usual proportion, 

Hip Bath or Siiz Bath is ordered generally for pelvic dis- 
eases or difficulty in micturition. 

A zinc bath is used, the water being only sufficient to cover 
the patient^s loins, while his legs hang over the edge of the 
bath. Cover him closely with a blanket while in the bath, 
so that the upper portion of him not in the water may not get 
chilled. 

Bladder Wash-out. The same apparatus as for a rectal 
wash-out is used, the catheter being either of glass, metal, or 
rubber. K of glass or metal it should have a piece of rubber 
tubing attached to it to connect it with the piece of glass tubing 
mentioned for giving nutrient enemata. This latter glass 
tube may be dispensed with if care is taken completely to fill 
the apparatus with the lotion ordered, so as to exclude the air. 

Warm boric lotion (Prescription No, 14) is usually used for 
a bladder wash-out, and careful asepsis is necessary. The 
whole apparatus having been boiled before use and the orifice 
of the urethra washed with aseptic hands ivith some antiseptic 
solution, such as Prescription No'. 14 or No. 19, before the 
catheter is inserted, the funnel is then raised and depressed as 
described in ‘ rectal wash-out * {see p. SQlj^till the fluid is 
finished. Gentle pressure over the bladder, just as the catheter 
is being withdrawn, ^vill assist in the complete return of the 
lotion. 

Blisters. These are produced by means of cantharides 
plaster or blistering fluid. Before application the part daould 
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be ■washed with soap and water, and then sponged vn^ methy- 
lated spirits in order to remove the grease from the shin. Can- 
tharides plastet is spread thinly on a piece of sticking plaster, 
leaving a margin which, when the blister is applied to the sldn, 
adheres and maintains tho whole in position. The plaster 
cnt to the reqviired size is slightly warmed and placed on the 
spot to ho blistered, and kept in position with a locse bandage, 

BO that there may he no pressure on the blebs. In young 
children it fe ad-visahle to put a piece of fine muslin between 
,the plaster and the skin. The blister begins to smart in about 
two hours, and may be taken off in six or eight hours. But 
the time necessary to produce a blister depend on the senRbi- 
bty of the patient’s skin. If no blobs form or only a few, a 
fomentation or poultice may he applied. IVhen the blister is 
taken off, all the raised blebs should he snipped at their most 
bulging parts with a pair of sterile sharp scissors, and the fluid 
allowed to drain out, then remove the raised skin. The part 
should be dressed with Prescription No. 82 spread on lint or 
linen, the dres-sing requiring to be changed thrice daily. 

If, after blisters, boils form near the part, they should he 
fomented or poulticed. 

Blistering Fluid. Where this is used the part operated 
upon should be outlined with some kind of emollient, such a& 
vaseline, to prevent the fluid extending to the surrounding parts 
of tho skin. Two or three coats of the fluid may he painted 
on, time being allowed for each to dry before the next is appUed. 
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a feather or camers-hair brush being useful for the purpose. 
A pad of wool secured with a loose.bandage is then put on, the 
after-treatment being the same as for a cantharides plaster. 
No Idnd of blister should be applied to children except under 
rnedical advice. 

Blood-letting. Formerly blood-letting from a vein of 
the arm was freely practised for fevers and as a part of various 
reducing treatments. It is but little employed now, but may 
oven save life in acute congestion from heart or lung diseases. 
It should only be performed by a doctor. 

Bronchitis or Steam Settle. This is a large-sized kettle 
with a tube about 2 feet long in place of a spout. An ordinary 
kettle can be used with a tin tube made to lit over the spout. 
It is filled ^rith boiling rater, and kept at a suitable height on an 
spirit lamp beside the bed, care being taken that there is 
always a steady flow of steam issuing from' the tube. 

lie head of the bed should be closed in by sheets or blan- 
kets, they being hung round the back and sides of the bed to 
about half its length, the top also being covered, thus forming 
a tent to prevent the escape of the steam into the surround- 




50, Diagram to show arrangement of a half tent round the Head 
ot a bod for use with a bronchitis kettle. 
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ing atmosphere, A proper tent irame for use ^th a hronchitia 
kettle is not always obtainable, but a couple of clothes-horses, 
or screens, arranged at the head of the bed, answer the purpose. 
In^ their absence the ino3q[Uito curtain frame can easily be 
utilised for hanging tlie coverings on. 

The end of the kettle-tube fe inserted just within the tent 
the side of the bed, care being talcen that it is nowhere 
uithin easy reach of the patient if he happens to be delirious, 
or if he is a child. There have been many instances of acci- 
dents in these cases through the patient seizing hold of the end 
of the spout and scalding himself. To avoid such calamities 
it is safer to put a child into braces made of cloth {m Fig* 61) 
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51 Diagram of child’s braces ' 

the arms going through the loops, to which are attached straps 
to be tied on to the head and sides of the bed, A wire cage 
about 6 inclies square, one side of which is open, can easily 
be made for the prot®ction of the end of the tube. It is tied 
on to the rails at the side of the cot with the open side against 
the rails, and the end of the tube inserted in it. The latter in a 
proper bronchitis kettle, is usually supplied Avith a flattened 
out detachable funnel having a bit of wire gauze within it, in 
which is a bit of cotton-wool whereon may be sprinkled some 
tinct, benzoin, &c,, if such inhalation be ordered. 

When a bronchitis kettle is used, care must be taken that 
it is kept going constantly till discontinued, in order to main- 
tain an equable moist atmosphere with the avoidance of 
praughts. 

The Passing oi a Catheter on Female Patients, The 
catheter may be of glass, metal, or rubber, and should be 
boiled for 10 minutes before being used. The patient lies on 
her back, with her legs drawn up, aud knees separated, a sheet 
being thrown over them to prevent undue exposure, A basin 
to catch the urine is placed between her knees on the bed. 
The nurse with carefully washed hands separates the labia and 
washes the parts round the meatus with an antiseptic lotion 
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Buch as biniodidc of mercury 1 in 3000, one part of Prescription 
No. 13 to two parts of water ; then keeping the labia sejjarated 
with the thumb and forefinger of her left hand she introduces 
the end of the catheter into the meatus with her right hand, 
and allows the urine to flow into the receptable on the bed. 
Gentle pressure over the bladder towards the end will assist in 
the complete evacuation of the urine. Should the end of the 
catheter touch anything, such as the bedclothes or the sur- 
rounding skin, it should bo reboilcd before being used. If the 
catheter is of rubber, some sterilised oil will be required for 
lubricating it. Sometimes the urine ceases to flow before the 
bladder is empty, in which case the catheter should be slightly 
withdrouTi and then replaced. 

When glass or metal calhcicrs are used, a short length of 
rubber tubing .should bo attached to the end to guide the flow 
of urine into the basin. This prevents the urine from dribb- 
ling doum the side of the catheter. When removing the cathe- 
ter, pinch the tubing vith the riglit hand, or stop up ite orifice 
with the forefinger, to prevent the urine left in it at the moment 
of removal from soiling the bedclothes. 

A catheter should bo cleansed after use by being held under 
a tap with the eye upwards and allowing a strong stream of 
water to flow through it. 

Climates. Tropical climatefl have a deteriorating effect 
both on the European races and the indigenous populations. 
In popular language the inhabitants become * slack That is 
why leave home is so beneficial to the Englishman in India and 
reflects its advantages in his more energetic work. The climate 
differs much in different parts of India ; but, apart from the 
hills, the efimates are principally either diy and subject to 
extreme heat in the summer and moderate cold in the winter, 
such as the climate of the Punjab, or they are moist, wann, 
and equable as those of Bengal and the Bombay coast. Inter- 
mediate between such extremes is a climate like that of the 
United Provinces, which resembles that of the Punjab more 
than tliat of Bengal in its greater part. 

There are many factors that determine the chmate of a 
place, such as the local soil, the amount of vegetation and w’ater, 
the configuration of tlie land, rainfall, prevailing winds, eleva- 
tion, and distance from the sea. But the principal factor is 
the temperature, and the distance from the equator is a factor 
in determining that. 

Fortunately people get acclimatised to their own part of 
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Ma, and consequently dislike parts where the climate is 
radically different, and sometimes never feel well there. Hence 
the resident of the Punjab feels miserable in the damp beat of 
Calcutta, and pities the paJiid inhabitants of Bombay; while 
the down-country man wonders how any one can prefer the 
dry and extreme breathless heat and dust of the Punjab. In a 
heat man maintains his constant body temperature prin- 
<iipally by radiation, hence the tall thin man, who has a larger 
surface of body area, feek more comfortable in the Punjab : 
while the short fat man, who relatively loses more heat by 
sweating, is better designed for life in lower Bengal than his 
tall comrade. 

Of the hill climates of India the Himalayan are the best, 
the stations there varying from 3,000 to 10,000 feet in height. 
These climates are very beneficial to Europeans after most 
illnesses or after residence in the plains, but they must not be 
considered equal to a change to England. For one thing tie 
direct rays of the sun are in the hilk still powerful and in the 
aummer the climate is not so invigorating as in England ; for 
another, the food to be obtained tbre is hj no means equal to 
good English fare. Where it becomes a question of going to 
the hills or going home, the patient must be guided by his 
doctor’s advice, which will have reference to the nature of the 
illness, the probable length of convalescence, and the personal 
requirements and conveniences of the patient. 

Convalescents from acute, illness do well in the hilk ; so 
do all children, and cases of anssmia and of chronic malaria, 
provided that care be taken, on making the change, that the 
patient does not catch a chill. 

Cases of chronic dysentery or of diarrhoea as a rule are not 
suited for the hills, and in thk respect some hill stations are 
worse than others ; usually the high but damp stations, as 
Darjeeling, are ill-suited for diarrhoeas. 

Cases of heart dkease are not suited for the higher hill 
.stations : on the other hand they do not stand great heat well, 
so it is better to send them to a moderate citation of from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

Regarding cases of phthisis or pulmonary tuberculosis they 
on the nlains in the hot weather. The factors that 


For nearly all early cases of phthisis the ifilk are 
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high fever, and those Avith afiection of the larynx, should not 
be sent to the hills : if the evening temperature be as a rule 
over 100-4° F, the patient is not likely to benefit from a high 
elevation. Even amongst early cases of phthisis there are some,, 
of bi-onchitic nature, who do best in a moist and equable climate,, 
such os may be obtained on the sea coa^t. . 

Cases of chronic broncliitis, not tuberculosis, and those 
with emphysema are likely to do best in a wann, moist, equable 
climate on the plains : they should avoid the liiUs. In a warm, 
moist climate also, cases of Bright’s disease should reside: 
kidney diseases should avoid the hills : a climate that \sdll 
allow free action to tlie sweat glands is likely to give them 
most relief. Regarding asthma, although this disease is often 
more profoundly affected by change of climate than any other, 
it is impossible to lay do\vn any rule ns to which climate is 
bettor, it is so largely a matter of individual idiosyncrasy, and 
tliis idiosjmernsy may act over quite a small area. 

Dry Cupping, Place a small atrip of blotting-paper, 
soaked in moUiylatcd spirit, in n warm cupping glass, or ordi- 
nary wine-glass, having previously moistened the edge of the 
glass with water or oil. Light the paper, quicldy invert the 
glass over the place chosen having been previously well 
washed and press it firmly against the skin. The closure of 
the glass extinguishes the flame, and a partial vacuum being 
formed, the skin rises inside the glass. 

Wot cupping is done similarly, but before applying the glass 
small incisions are made in the skin with a scalpel, or with a. 
special scarificator. 

RECTAL INJECTIONS ORENEMATA, 

These may be of five lands, in accordance with the purpose- 
to be served : (1) Purgative ; (2) Coastipating ; (3) Nutrient; 
(4) Saline ; (5) Medicated. 

(1) Enemata Purgative. These are given for the purpose 
of producing an evacuation of the bowels, and may be of various 
kinds. 

Apparatus required— one of the foUowng : . 

1. Higginson’s enema syringe, as being light, portable^ 
and suitable for travelling. 

A douche can of enamelled iron or glass, or a glass funnel,, 
or the barrel of a 2-ounce glass syringe to which about a yard 
of rubber tubing is attached >vith the nozzle belonging to the 
Higginson’s s^^:inge. 
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I)or both the aboye apparatus a No. 12 or No. 14 rubber 
catheter attached to the nozzle will be found useful when a high 
enema is ordered, as in cases of long-continued constipation. 

3. For ymng children.— An india-rubber ball with nozzle 
capable of containing about 4 ounces ; or the glass barrel of a 
2-ounce syringe with No. 8 rubber catheter attached to it. The 
rubber ball mentioned is very difficult to keep clean. 

4. Glycerine enema syi’inge. 

For a soap and wa.ter enema take from 1 to 2 ounces of a 
pure unscented soap and melt by means of adding boiling water^ 
When the soap is melted add the remainder of 2 pints of boiled 
water making the whole solution a temperature of about 103® 
F. 

Place the patient on his left side if this is possible and 
having oiled the nozzle or catheter insert it into the anus, 
taking care that there is no air in the tube or syringe. This 
is done by allowing the fluid to fill the syringe before use. 
Press the buttocks together with the left hand while giving an 
enema, continuing to do so for a short time after the removal 
of the nozzle. The enema should be given gently and slowly, 
all forcible pumping when using a ^ginson’s syringe being 
undesirable. In all cases see that the bed is protected by a 
mackintosh and that the bedpan is in readiness to be used if 
necessary directly afterwards, though a patient should be 
encouraged to retain the enema as long as possible. In cases 
of incontinence of feces it is often possible with a little practice 
to give the patient the enema on the bedpan, the edge of the 
pan being inserted under him at an angle as he lies on his side. 

For children, the buttocks should be raised on a pillow- 
placed under the macliintosh. This helps them to retain the 
enema. 

Enma of Soay and Water and Olive Oil I^hen this is 
ordered, 4 to 6 ounces of the oil is added to the pint of soap 
and ^vater. In order that it should mix well, it should be 
added gradually after the soap has been dissolved in a small 
quantity of the hot water, the rest of which is added afterwards. 

Tarpenim about \ ounce, being useful for the relief of 
flatus, is often ordered with a soap and water enema with the 
addition of the same amount of olive oil. The turpentine and 
olive oil should be added before the larger quantity of hot water 
and thoroughly mixed in. It poured in at the end there is a 
chance of its floating in globules on the surface of the water. 

A imm Olive Oil Enem of about 4 to 6 ounces or even more 
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is often given for persistent constipation, followed after a few 
lours or even tlie next day by a simple soap and water one, 

Caslor Oil Efiemaia. 2 to 4 ounces of castor oil arc mixed 
with 4 to 8 ounces of olive oil, tlic ulole being well warmed 
before being injected. When castor oil or olive oil are ordered 
to be given witliout tbo admixtnro of soap and water, the 
apparatus used should bo for preference a funnel or the barrel 
of a glass syringe already mentioned with tubing and nozzle 
attached, as the oil is apt to make a Higginson’s syringe greasy 
and to clog it. 

Qhjccrinc Evma» This is usually given by means of a 
specially constructed enema syringe v^th a vulcanite nozzle 
and glass barrel, but an ordinary 2 ounce glass syringe can 
-quite well bo used, Tlic usual amount ordered for an adult is 
one ounce. Tho glycerine should be warmed before injection, 
•and should not bo mixed with water unless it is found to be too 
irritating by the patient. 

For very young children a small piece of pure plain soap in- 
serted into tho anus with the finger often results in an evacua- 
tion of the bowels. 

(2) Constipating Enema. Starch and Opium Enenia. 
Tills is ordered to check excessive diarrhoea. For an adult 
2 ounces of starch mucilage is mixed with 20 or 30 minims of 
tincture of opium. It should be given nearly cold and very 
slowly by means of the apparatus already described, consisting 
■of a funnel or glass barrel and catheter attached. It should not 
he thought that such an enema as this, which is meant to be 
retained in the bowel and not expelled like the purgative ene- 
mata, is really curing the diarrhoea, although it may make it 
less. The starch and opium only allay the irritation of the 
rectum for the time and allow the patient to retain the motions 
longer, so that it is a useful enema at bedtime in order to give 
A patient with diarrhoea a restful night. It does not aim at 
treating the condition which is the real cause of the diarrhoea. 

(3) Nutrient Enemata. Nutrient enemata containing 
pre-digested food such as milk, beef, tea, eggs, etc,, are now 
very rarely used as it is thought that glucose in solution is the 
only type of food absorbed by the large bowel. This is prepared 
by adding an ounce of glucose to a pint of normal saline 
And given very slowly with a catheter and funnel in the same 
manner as a saline. 

(4) Saline Rectal Injections. These are made of solution 
of common salt in water, 1 drachm of salt to the pint of 
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water. They are used in cholera and other conditions of col- 
lapse and to allay thirst when water cannot be given by the 
mouth. They are usually given at a temperature about 104“ 
F. These injections should be given slowly with a funnel and 
rubber tube ns already described. They are intended to be 
retained in the bowel, and the hips of the patient should be 
raised well and the pillow removed from the he.ad so that the 
injection may reach as high up the bowel as possible, 

Tivo pints may be given to an adult, though asually more 
than one pint will not be borne at first, and half a pint to an 
infant. 

Coffee. About 6 to 8 ounces of strong black coffee with a 
little salt added is often ordered as a stimulant in oases of col- 
lapse or in opium poisoning. This is given in the same manner 
as the saline injections. 

Saline may also be given subcutaneously, but when this is 
ordered all instructions are given by the do^r. 

(5) Medicated Rectal lojectioDS. In a similar way to the 
saline rectal injections just described injections containing 
drugs such as potassium permanganate or others may be given. 
Such an injection is useful in some cases of chronic dysen- 
tery or to cleanse the bowel of children with foul diarrhoea. 
Enotigh potassium permanganate should be used to make the 
water a strong pinl;, and the injection should be retained by the 
patient for ten or fifteen minutes if possible. The method of 
giving the injection and the quantities are the same as for the 
rectal salines. The water should be conveniently warm. 

The Plate Tube. This is a long thick rubber tube with a 
hole at one end, and is used for the expulsion of gas from the 
bowel in cases of abdominal distension. Having warmed the 
tube in a basin of warm water, the end with the smaller hole is 
oiled and inserted to about 8 inches of its length up the rectum^ 
the other end meanwhile being kept all the time in the bowl of 
water, otherwise air would be introduced. The escape of gas 
causes bubbles to appear in the water. 

The tube should be left in about half an hour at a time. 

Hypersemic Treatment. Eyperaemic treatment consists 
in assisting nature to bring more blood to an inflamed part : 
i,e., in producing congestion. This can be done by a firm 
bandage for the arm or leg, or by some form of suction 
apparatus. Little suction cups are now sold for application 
over boils and are of assistance in hastening their course and 
in securing a free discharge of the matter. 
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Fic. 63, Burney Yco’s Jnhnlcr for l)i7 
Inlmlalion, 


Mialations. Apart from tho bronchitifl tottle described 
above, drugs may be given by mean? of an ‘ inhaler.^ Of theso 
there are two principal kinds, the moist and the dry, a speci- 
men of each of which is pictured here. In the former the medi- 
cament to be used is placed in boiling water : in the dry, or 
Burney Yco’s inhaler, it is poured, a few drops at a time, on 
cotton-wool at tho apex of the inhaler. 

The moist inhaler is principally used in bronchilis and in 
throat diseases : while the method of dry inhalation is employ- 
ed more often in tho treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

How to give a Hypoflennic Injection, It will not often 
be necessary for the reader of this book to give a hypodermic 
injection. When a doctor is available this proceeding should 
certainly not bo attempted ^rithout Iiim ; but where it is 
impossible to obtain medical aid hypodermic injections may be 
given when urgently required, such as of morphia for the relief 
of severe pain, or of emetine for amoebic dysentery. 

For the purpose a bypodermic syringe is necessary, and bh 
all-glass sjTinge is the best of ite kind. Such are made cheaply 
nowada^^s and should take to pieces entirely. The syringe 
must be carefully sterilised by boiling it in water together wiSi 
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a pair of forceps, the water remaining at the boil for at least 
five minutes. Then the forceps may be fished out of the water 
and by its means the sjringe put together. If the syringe is 
required for use at once it may be cooled by putting it in some 
cold 1 in 20 carbolic lotion before beii^ put together. 



Fi&. 54. All-glass Hypodennic Syringe. 

The needle is affixed also by the forceps and the syringe is- 
ready. 

The substance to be injected, if a liquid, is then sucked up 
into the syringe : if in solid form, and it usually is in the form of 
a small tablet, it must be first dissolved in some water that has 
been boiled in a small spoon. The tablet can be put in the 
water while it is still almost boiling and when it has dissovled 
the liquid can. be sucked up into the syringe. The syringe 
should then be turned needle up, and the piston moved until' 
the bubbles of air in the barrel have been expelled. If there 
is any doubt as to the sterility of the needle, this may be 
secured now by slowly passing it through the flame of a spirit 
lamp. It is usual to give a hypodermic injection in the fore- 
arm, and the spot selected should be painted over with tincture 
of iodine just before the operation. A fold of skin, skin only, 
not underlying tissues as weU, is now picked up between 
thumb and finger of the left hand, and, with the syringe held 
in the right hand, the needle pushed boldly in. When in 
properly the needle will be felt to be free in a subcutaneous 
space. The piston should then be pushed home down the 
barrel, or as far do^ra the barrel as the dose is intended to be 
given and the needle then withdrawn, the left thumb and 
forefinger still steadying the patient’s forearm during the 
withdrawal. 

Iodine Paint. This is sometimes used instead of mustard 
or blisters. It should be lightly applied with a feather or brush 
every day, or less frequently after the first three or four days,, 
so as to maintain an irritation of, but not to blister, the skin. 
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Iodine paint acts more energetically on some sensitiye skins, 
and therefore must bo used mth caution. The ordinary effects 
ure, after a second application itching and smarting, which 
eoon subside. After several applications, the upper layer of 
skin becomes loose and may be rubbed off. If too much paint 
is applied or the part covered before it is quite diy, blisters 
may form. For sensitive skins, the mild tincture of iodine, 
which is less than one-fourth the strength of the official strong 
tincture of iodine, should be employed. But, generally, the 
iodine paint of Prescription No. 9 will be found the most useful. 
When used for daily and long-continued application over exten- 
sive areas, it is advisable to paint it on in strips of about li 
inches wide, leaving an interval of tlie same width of skin free, 
each strip being painted on alternate days. 

As iodine in any form of paint stains the clothes, the part 
painted should bo covered by a piece of lint or linen. Iodine 
stains may be removed from clothes by washing them in a 
solution of carbolic lotion 1 in 20, Prescription No. 16. 

There is now a patent preparation called lodex. This can 
be rubbed into the skins of most patients without any ill effects, 
und also has the advantage of not staining the clothes. 

Leeches— How to Apply Them. The leech .has^three 
teeth, and makcs.a triangular wound. The Indian leech, being 
"smaller than the European, does not take so much blood. 
Leeches should be kept in a cool place, in a jar of water with 
mud at tlie bottom, the mouth of the vessel being covered with 
muslin. The water should be changed every two or three days. 
There is often tfouble in getting leeches to fix. The part to 
which they are to be applied should be cleansed with a cool 
moist cloth, so as to leave it damp. If they do not bite readily 
the part may be moistened with a little sugar and water, or, 
milk. If this does not answer, the skin ma}" be slightly scrat- 
ched with a sharp needle till the blood comes. Sometimes 
rubbing a refractory leech in a dry towel, or placing it for a 
moment in warm water, wnll cause it to bite. To apply leeches 
in one circumscribed spot, put them all in a wineglass, which 
•is to be turned down over the part. If required over a large 
surface, they must be put on singly ; they should be held 
lightly by the tail, wTapped in a piece of wet cloth, so that they 
may not be inconi'enienced by the heat of the hand. If the 
leech does not fix soon, it is better to return it to the water for a 
time, trying another in the meantime. More leeches than the 
mumber to be applied should be obtained, as, often, some will 
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not bite. It is advisable, if possible, particularly with children, 
to apply leeches over some bone, against which pressure may be- 
exerted to atop the bleeding, if necessary. A rule wth regard 
to children is to employ small leeches. Two little leeches may 
be used instead of one large one, the bites of the former rarely 
bleeding so much after their removal. When applied, they 
should not be disturbed or torn ofE, as the teeth may be left in 
the wound. They should be covered with a light cloth until, 
having filled, they will fall off, in about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then the leech-bites should be fomented with hot 
water, if it is wished to encourage the flow of blood, otherwise- 
they should be covered \vith dry lint. A little salt should be- 
sprinkled on the leeches after they drop off, which causes them- 
to disgorge the blood, if required again. They should then be- 
retumed to clear water, which should be frequently changed. 

A leech will suck nearly 1 drachm. 

Leech-bites will generally stop bleeding without interfer- 
rence ; if not, the measures noted at p. 276 should be adopted. 

Mass^e. Massage is methodical shampooing, and consists- 
of rubbing, stroldng, kneading, principally in the direction of 
the muscles. It stimulates the skin, muscles, and superficiali 
vessels, promoting the flow of blood and lymph and the excre- 
tion of effete matter, thus exciting appetite to supply the place- 
of removed material. It also increases the muscukr strength and 
promotes sleep. In these Avays it proves a substitute for exer- 
cise. In some cases massage may be efficiently performed by 
Indian servants, who freely practise this remedy themselves. 
But in most cases sldlled knowledge is required such as is only- 
obtained from a skilled nurse or masseur. 

Massage is contra-indicated in diseases of the heart, phthisis,, 
gastric ulcer, and acute inflammations of joints : but is useful 
in some chronic inflammations of joints, and, with or without- 
lest, treatment is most useful in many nervous diseases, espe- 
cially in hysteria and neurasthenia. 

Mustard Plaster. This is used as a means of counter- 
irritation. Mustard and flour in the proportion of two of to 
former to one of the latter are mixed into a smooth paste witn- 
cold water, and spread on a piece of brown paper or on some 
non-porous materials of the size required,^ and apphed to the 
spot, being kept in position, if necessary, with a piece of cotton, 
wool and a bandage. When the maximum effect of a mustard- , 
plaster is desired do not inix it with boiling or even hot water,- 
as this changes to character of the mustard. For very tender- 
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fikins, and always ior children, the |>lnstcr may bo covered with 
a piece of fine muslin, the proportion of flour being increaBcd. 
For children it should never bo applied ^vithout orders. ' It is 
left on till a burning sensation is experienced and a uniform 
redness without hlistcrs produced. On removal, generally 
after twenty minutes for an adult, spongo the part with some 
warm olivo oil, and dust with powder, covering it afterwards 
with wool and n bandage to exclude the air. Mustard leaves, 
sold by chemists usually in packets of six or twelve, are a 
useful and handy substitute for a mustard plaster, but these 
should have been kept in sealed tins, and should be fresh, as 
otherwise tlicy often prove to be inollcctivc. They are applied 
wet, after being dipped in cold water for a moment before 
application. 

• ' ’ / 



Nasal Douche. A nebuliser of tlic pattern illnstrated or 
one similar may be employed with ndvaniago in tbo treatment 
of a cold in the head, which see. The glycothymoline solution, 
there recommended or a similar one may be used. 

Nasal Feeding. The apparatus required is similar to that 
for giving a nutrient enema, and consists of the barrel of a 2- 
ounce glass syringe, or a glass funnel capable of holding about 2 
to 4 ounces, to which is attached a foot and a half of rubber 
"drainage tubing ; the latter being connected by a small glass 
tube a couple of inches long with a nibber cathotor. This may 
be a No. 6, 8, or 10, according to whether it is required for a 
child or for an adult. Tlie whole apparatus should ho brought 
to the bedside in a bowl of warm water, and thefeed te be^giyen 
sliould likewise be in readiness at a temperature of 100® f and 
having been strained. The last is necessary in order to avoid 
possible blocking of the eye of the catheter. Tlie easiest position 
for nasal feeding is the recumbent one. The patient lies on his 
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back, a low pillow, if any, under liis head, which should be 
inclined to the left side and slightly extended backwards, the 
chin pointing upwards. This position helps to prevent the 
catheter curing up in the pharynx. The mouth should always 
be kept closed, and the catheter inserted as quicldy as possible. 
With children, it is advisable to roll the child round in a sheet 
or blanket to prevent struggling. Having got everything in 
readiness, and seen tliat the nostrils are clear, stand on the 
right side of the bed, and place the bowl beside the patient on 
the left ; then after emptying the apparatus of water, leave 
the funnel turned downwards in the water (this in order to 
exclude air while the catheter is being inserted), and hamg 
the entire length of the catheter smeared with sterilized olive 
oil, seize it between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
at about i inches from the eye, and quickly insert the point 
into the nostril in a backward and downward direction; if 
directed upwards it will strike the roof of the nose and curl 
up. The catheter should be allowed to descend until the glass 
tube is within 2 inches of the nose. The glass tube is only for 
the purpose of seeing that there are no air bubbles present 
when giving the feed. Mow a moment or so to elapse to see 
that the catheter is in the right position and not in the windpipe. 
Such a misplacement in a conscious patient would result in a 
fit of coughing, also it would be noticed that air proceeded from 
the funnel at each expiration only. Bubbles of gas from the 
stomach will probably make their appearance in the water under 
the funnel. As soon as the patient has got accustomed to 
the presence of the catheter lift the funnel out of the water with 
the left hand, nipping the rubber tubing just below it with the 
second and third fingers of the same band. Then pour in the 
feed quickly and evenly, till it is finished. If there is any .stop- 
page in the flow, do not pull out the catheter, but run the 
fingers a few times down the length of tubing attached to the 
funnel. The catheter should be withdrawn before the last 
of the food has left the glass tube, otherwise air would be 
introduced. To withdraw, hold the catheter firmly just before 
the nostril, and do not let go till it is entirely withdrawn, else 
there is every possibility of the small quantity of food still 
remaining in it descending the windpipe, and thus producing 
a fit of coughing, and probable vomiting. Nasal feeds are 
usually given four or six hourly, according to the age of the 
patient and quantity ordered. The nostrils should be used 
ultemately, as a long-continued course of nasal feeding is apt 
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to produce irritation and soreness in them* After use the 
apparatus should be taken to pieces and well washed, the 
catheter being held eye upwards under a tap if possible. It is 
then left in boric lotion till the next occasion. 

Rest Cure. A rest cure, or, as it is sometimes termed when 
employed in its full and unmodified form, the Weir llitchell 
treatment, consists in the absolute rest in bed of the patient, 
his isolation from relatives and friends except for the one nurse 
who is to look after him, and a generous diet containing plenty 
of milk, with the addition often of massage and sometimes of 
electrical treatment. Tho rest must be entire, no reading 
allowed at first, though the patient may bo read to an hour a 
day by the nurse ; letters are not to be received or sent, and 
women are not even allowed to do their o\m hair, nor to sit up 
in bed at first. The treatment commonly lasts a month or six 
weeks. To carry it out in full a nursing home is expedient ,* 
but a modified form of rest cure may often be adopted with 
advantage where a firm-minded but kind relative may take 
the place of tho nurse, and the cure carried out in quiet lodgings 
in the country or even in a friend's house or hotel in the hills. 
The kind relative, however, cannot be tho patient's husband. 
Such treatment is most beneficial for severe neurasthenia, or 
hysteria, and for some other conditions, especially those 
involving nervous fatigue, conditions wliich are not uncommon 
in India. It is usually women who require rest cures. Often 
the mere separation from their husbands for a month or so is 
sufficient to restore their health: and for this reason the 
domestic separation sometimes involved by the onset of the 
hot weather in India, hard though it often seems, is not always 
an entire misfortune. 

A rest cure may he a failure if not strictly conducted. The 
companion or nurse should bo always patient, but not too 
sympathetic when the invalid exaggerates her woes, as some- 
times she does, and be always firm when she is fractious. 
Sometimes the chief difficulty is over the milk which has to be 
got down, but this must be insisted on. It is well to begin 
treatment on milk only, a glass of millc every two hours, and 
then to add cream and eggs, and get on to a meat diet, still 
insisting on at least three pints of milk daily. After the month 
in bed, an after-treatment in a bracing climate is often bene- 
ficial. 

Sprays. For the application of medicaments to the back 
of the pharynx or to the larjmx, or for any form of sore throat, 
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a spray is often useful. The action is simple. Such a spray 
with two ends, one for the pharynx and one for the larynx, 
is here illustrated. 



Flo. 56 — Spray for Pharynx or Larynx, 


If the medicine to be used is oily, the spray should be of the 
kind called an at omiser or nebuliser ; a nasal atomiser is illus- 
trated here. By the aid of compressed air the medicament is 
forced in a spray against the side of the containing glass, and 
so escapes as a fine vapour. The proprietary medicine glyco- 
thymoUne may with advantage be employed in this way in 
nasal and throat catarrhs. 

Cold Turpentine Stupe. Take a piece of flannel and 
wring it thoroughly out of turpentine ; apply cold as a fomen- 
tation ; turn up the edge of the flannel frequently and remove 
when the skin is well reddened. Three minutes, or even less, 
may be enough for a young child. 

Transfusion. Transfusion is the term originally used to 
describe the direct transference of blood from a healthy person 
to a sick or anaemic patient. It has its dangers and is only 
employed under special and serious circumstances. 

Vaccines and Tuberculin. A vaccine is an emulsion of 
dead micro-organisms ; rarely living vaccines may be used. 
They are used in the treatment of diseases due to these organ- 
isms and act by producing immunity to living organisms of the 
same kind as the dead ones injected. 

It requires high pathological sldll to make vaccines, and they 
should not be used except under most efficient medical surveil- 
lance. 

Stock vaccines made not from the patient’s own organism 
but from some of the same kind, can be purchased ready 
diluted for injection ; but skill and experience is required for 
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their dosage, and they are only for use by a doctor. The same- 
remarlcs apply to the use of tuberculin, some varieties of which, 
are vaccines in their nature. 

Vagmal Douches, These may be given either by a Hig- 
ginsoffr enema syringe *vyith special vaginal nozzle, which is 
always supplied with it ; or by means of a douche-can of ena- 
melled iron or tin or glass, to which is atkehed about 1 yard of 
nibber tubing and a glass vaginal nozzle. If with the first a 
basin with the lotion ordered vnll be required, care being taken 
that the end of the syringG is always well under the lotion in 
order to prevent the pumping in of air. If a douche-can is. 
used, it may be hung on the wall, or held raised above the level 
of the bed. For purposes of self-irrigation when tho patient is 
allowed to sit up, a Higginson’s enema syringe will be found the- 
most convenient when used over a chamber. In all cases the- 
nozzle should have been previously sterilised. If of glass, it is 
I easily boiled ; if of vulcanite, it nfiisfTJTleft in an antiseptic 
I solution, such as carbolic lotion 1 in 20 (Prescription No. JO)^ 
. for about twenty minutes before use. 

Tlie lotions generally employed are perchloride of mercury 
J jn 4,000, Prescription No. 18 diluted ;* or inild tincture of 
iodine, 1 drachm to 1 pint. Tho temperature 'of the douche is 
*ah^b 104®’F'., and the quantity required from^S to 4^ pints. 
Before insertion the nozzle should have been completely filled 
with the lotion to exclude the air. The patient lies on her back 
on a bed-pan, witli ’her head slightly lowered. The vaginal 
orifice is then swabbed out witli the same antiseptic lotion that 
is to be used for the douche ; and the nozzle of the apparatus 
introduced into the vagina in an upward and backward direction 
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to about^3 incheB of its length, and the fluid allowed to flow 
until nearly finished. After removal of the nozzle, gentle) 
pressure with the left hand over the uterus will prevent any of| 
the lotion being retained. ^ 

Washing out the Stomach. Washing out the stomach, 
or lavage as it is sometimes called, may be performed by a 
stomach-pump, but is better done by means oif a rubber tube 
about 4 feet Jong, and funnel as shown in Kg. 67. ^bqut 18 
i ^ies of t he tu b e ar e to jass_into the mouth, the remainder 
will remain outsider The end of the'tube may be lubricated 
with a little butter, though this is not necessary, and the tube 
is then passed backwards against the roof, of. the mouth, follow- 
ing the curve of the palate into the gullet, and so into the 
stomach. At the same time the patient should be asked to 
swallow. 

Warm water, preferably containing J grain of sodium bicar- 
bonate to 1 ounce of water, should then be used to wash the 
Btdhiach out vdth pouring it into the funnel, and, after each 
half-pint or pint, lowering the funnel so that the stomach 
contents toU flow therefrom into a bowl placed on the floor. 
This procedure is of the greatest use in cases of poisoning, in 
order to remove the poison from the stomach. It is also ofj 
use in dilatation of the stomach and in other forms of dyspepsia. | 

A siTTiikr procedure is employed when it is desired to feed 
the patient by such a tube, the milk or prepared food being 
poured into the stomach by the funnel and left in. 

Also in the feeding of children with severe sore throats, 
such aa_^htheria, where food cannot be swallowed, it is neces- 
sary to pass a thin tube, such as a rubber catheter, down the 
nose into the stomach and pour in the mill? in this way : see 
Nasal Feeding on p. 596. 
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INVALID DIET 

Albuinea Water : Arrowroot or Cornflour ; Barley-water : Beef-tea : 
Benger’s Food : Bran Bread : Calves* feet Jelly : Chicken 
Cream : Chicken or Mutton Broth : Chocolate : Eggs : Grated 
Bread crumbs : Gruel : Imperial Drink : Junket : Lemonade : 
Liver Soup: Meat Extracts; Milk Preparations; Millc Jelly; 
Peptonised Beef-tea : Peptonised Milk : Raw Meat Juice : Raw 
Meat Sandwiches ; Sago : Tapioca ; Whey. 

Albumen Water. The white of 1 egg to 4 ounces of cold 
water, or 5 whites to 1 pint of water. Lemon essence or 
cinnamon water as flavouring. 

Carefully separate the white from the yolk, seeing that no 
pieces of the shell fall into the cup. Add the cold water, also a 
pinch of salt and stir lightly with* a fork, but not sufiSciently 
long to produce a froth ; then strain. In India it is advisable 
to make albumen water freshly for each drink. If found too 
cold it can be slightly heated, but not enough to coagulate the 
albumen. 

If the patient is on brandy this can quite well be added to 
the albumen water, or a little lemon juice can be used as 
flavouring. 

Arrowroot or Cornflour. 1 dessert-spoonful of arrowroot 
or cornflour, i pint of boiling water or milk. 

Mix the arrowroot or cornflour into a smooth paste with a 
little cold water or millt. Pour the J pint of milk over it, and 
boil slowly for 6 minutes, stirring constantly. 

Sweeten to taste, and add wine or brandy if ordered. 

Barley-water, l ounce pearl barley, 1 pint cold water, 
rind and juice of 1 lemon, sugar to taste. 

Wash and blanch the barley by putting it into cold water 
and bringing it to the boil, after which strain and throw away 
the water. Another pint of cold water, sugar and lemon are 
then added to the barley and the whole brought to the boiling- 
point, and allowed to simmer for about 10 minutes. Then 
strain and use. 

Barley-water maybe made from Robinson^s Patent Barley 
Plour. This is a quicker method. 

One dessert-spoonful of the flour is mixed into a smooth 
paste with a little cold water and added to 1 pint of boiling 

G02 
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water, then brought to the boil and allowed to sinuner for at 
least 10 minutes, stirring constantly. Sugar to taste and 
flavouring are added afterwards ; orange juice being sometimes 
preferred to lemon juice. 

The above two recipes make a cooling and refreshing drink. 
When used for the purpose of diluting milk, usually in the pro- 
portion of 1 ounce of barley-water to 3 ounces of milk for an 
adult, the sugar and lemon juice should be omitted, "When 
required for infants under three months the quantity of barley 
flour should be reduced to 1 teaspoonful. In the latter case, 
of course, sugar is added afterwards. 

Barley-water should be made twice daily and be kept in a 
cool place. In no case, after having once been brought to the 
boiling point, should it be allowed to boil again, as this induces 
rapid fermentation, making it unfit for baby’s food. 

Beef-tea (slow way), i pound of lean rump-steak, i pint 
of cold water. 

After removing all fat and skin shred the meat into as small 
pieces as possible. Place in a covered jar with the water, 
some salt, and a small piece of ginger, and stand the jar in a 
saucepan of simmering water, or in a cool oven for 2 to 3 hours. 
Then strain and add salt to taste. 

Beef-tea (quick way). The ingredients and method are 
the same as above, but instead of using a jar place the ingre- 
dients in a saucepan and stir over a moderate fire for about 
I hour, then strain and add salt to taste. 

Before serving remove all fat from the surface with pieces 
of kitchen paper. 

Beef-tea should never be allowed to boil, as boiling coagu- 
lates the albumen in the meat, thus rendering it difficult of 
digestion. 

Gravy-beef is not good for the purpose, as it contains a good 
deal of gelatine, which can only be extracted by boiling. If 
beef-tea sets when cold, it is a sign that it has been boiled, 
T\dien cooked in simmering water it is more nutritious though 
less savoury than when cooked in the oven, as by the latter 
method it is exposed to drier heat. As cold water brings out 
the juices of the meat, it is advisable to allow the shredded 
beef to remain in the water for about 15 minutes before com- 
mencing to cook it. It should never be boiled to reheat. 

Beef -tea contains comparatively little nourishment, but is a 
popular fluid for invalids as it is palatable and a change from 
the usual milk feeds. 

w 2 
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Benger’s Food, For older cldldren and adults. J ounce 
or 1 tablespoonful of Benger’s, 2 ounces or 4 tablespoonfuls of 
cold millc or water. 

Mix to a smooth paste in a basin, then add gradually whilst 
stirring, ^ pint or a breakfast-cupful of boiling mill:, or milk and 
water. Set aside away from the fire for 15 minutes, when the 
digestive process will have been sufficiently advanced : then 
pour into a saucepan and slowly heat, stirring constantly till it 
boils. If the Benger*5 Food is at all lumpy, which 'will be the 
case if it has not been mixed sufficiently slowly and smoothly, 
the lumps should be broken up by being strained through a 
sieve, and added to the rest, not thro\vn away. For invalids 
with very weak digestions, the self-digestive process may be 
extended to i or } hour, but in the majority of cases 15 minutes 
is iisunlly sufficient, For adults and children over nine 
months, who are in the habit of taking the food, milk alone 
may be used in its preparation. 

For infants, the proportion of milk and water will vary 
with the age and condition of tho cliild. Under three months, 
onc-tliird milk and two-thirds of water should he used, the 
proportion of tho former being gradually increased. Benger’s 
Food as a rule does not require any sweetening. 

Bran Bread.* Take about 1 seer (2 pints) of wheat-bran 
or chokar, boil it in two changes of water for J hour, each time 
straining it through a sieve, then wash it well mth cold water 
(on tfie sieve) until the water runs off perfectly clear. Squeeze 
the bran in a cloth as dry as possible, then spread it thinly on a 
dish and place it in a slow oven ; if put in at night, let it remain 
until morning, when, if perfectly drj’’ and crisp, it will be fit for 
grinding. The bran thus prepared must be ground in a fine mill 
and sifted through a wire sieve of such fineness as to require 
the use of a brush to pass it through ; that wliich remains in 
the sieve must be ground again until it becomes quite soft and 
fine. 

Take of this bran-powder 3 or 4 ounces, the other ingre- 
gients as follows : 4 hen*s eggs, 2 ounces of butter, about J pint 
milk. Mx the eggs with a little of the milk, and warm the 
butter with the other portion, then stir the whole well together, 
adding a little nutmeg, or ginger, or any other agreeable spice. 
Bake in small tins (patty tins), wliich must be well buttered, in 
a rather quick oven for about i hour. The cakes when baked 
should be a little thicker than ship biscuits. They may be 
eaten with meat or cheese at breakfast, dinner, and supper ; 


* From Hare’s ** Practical Therapeutics 
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?it tea they reijiiire rather a free allowance of butter, or they 
may be eaten with curd or any of the soft cheeses. In wet 
weather the cakes tend to become damp ; this may be prevent- 
•ed by placing them before a fire for 5 or 10 minutes each 
•day. 

The above make a bread suitable for diabetics. 

Calves’-fest Jelly. 2 large calves’ feet, 5 pints cold 
water, strained juice of 4- large lemons, rind of 2 lemons thinly 
pared, U inches of cinnamon, 14 ounces of white sugar, 6 whites 
of eggs, 3 ounces of cold water, 4 ounces of Madeira. 

Place the feet, well washed and split, in the water and boil 
•quickly. Then allow to simmer gently for 6 hours, Rkimming 
frequently, after which strain and keep in a cool place till next 
day. Then remove carefully all the fat which has settled on the 
top, and put the jelly into a saucepan with the lemon and rind, 
sugar and cinnamon, and boil up the mixture. The whites of 
the eggs are then beaten with 3 ounces of cold water and thrown 
into the jelly, the’ whole being rapidly whisked with a wire 
whisk for 20 minutes while boiling rapidly. Then allow to sim- 
mer with the saucepan cover off for J hour, and strain through a 
flannel jelly-bag till quite clear. The wine is now added and 
the jelly poured info moulds and placed on ice and set. 

Chicken Cream. A small quantity of boiled chicken, 1 
•teacupful of milk, pepper and salt to taste, some cream if 
•desired. 

Shred finely the breast or wing of a boiled chicken. Then 
pound it in a mortar. Heat the millr, and add to the chicken 
by degrees, .stirring constantly till of the consistency of thick 
soup. Flavour with salt and pepper, and add 2 tablespoonfuls 
nf cream. Serve hot. 

Beef, mutton, veal, or fish may be treated in the same way, 
the fat and skin having first been removed. The above are the 
firat articles of meat diet for convalescent enteric patients. 

Chicken or Mutton Broth. 1 pound of neck of mutton 
or 1 chicken, 1 pint of cold water, pepper and salt to taste. 

C!hop the meat and bone into small pieces. Place in a 
saucepan with the cold water, pepper and salt, and boil ; after 
which skim to remove the fat, and continue to let the mixture 
simmer for about 2| hours. The ingredients can be put into 
a covered jar placed in simmering water, which is a longer pro- 
•cess. All broths should be allowed to boil to bring out the 
flavour of the meat. When ready, strain, reheat, and serve 
■with chopped parsley if desired. This should first have been 
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washed and dried, and should be added only at the last moment, 
or else it will turn brown. When allowed, pearl barley, rice, 
vermicelli, or semolina may be added to the above broths, but 
they must have been previously boiled in a small quantity of 
the broth before being added to the rest. 

Sliced vegetables, such as onion, turnip, celery, and a sprig 
each of thyme, parsley, and marjoram boiled with the broth as 
seasoning render it more savoury. 

Eone and Vegetable ErotL— lb. of beef or mutton bones 
well broken up and clean of meat. 

One handful of sliced vegetables mixed. 

Place the bones in a double saucepan, cover with cold 
water and simmer for 3 hours. After 2^ hours simmering add 
the vegetables. Strain through boiled muslin into a jug 
which has been rinsed out with boiling water. Protect from 
flies and keep in a cool place. The broth must be freshly 
made daily in hot weather. 

Chocolate, l ounce of chocolate, 4 ounces of water, 1 
pint of milk. 

Shred the chocolate and boil for about 6 minutes in the 
water till quite smooth, then add the cold milk and boil again, 
stirring quickly to produce a froth. A little cream if desired 
may be added before serving. 

EGGS, 

These may be served in various ways, as egg-flip 
when the patient is unable to tal^e them in any other form ; 
and later in the convalescent stage, they may be given boiled, 
poached, scrambled, as (BufsmtphU or as omelette, soufflet, or 
egg jelly. Pried eggs are not as digestible as any oif the above. 
, With boiled or poached eggs, care should be taken to have the 
whites as lightly set as possible, as otherwise they would be 
indigestible. For scrambled eggs, or omelettes, a good deal of 
beating of both the yolk and whites is necessary to render the 
result light. 

Coddled Egg. This is a favourite way with Americans of 
serving eggs. It is certainly very digestible, though by English 
people it may be considered to be too insufficiently cooked to 
be palatable. 

Break the egg into a custard-glass, preferably one with a 
short stem, or into a small cup, and place the glass into a basin 
of hot water till the white of the egg is slightly set, when serve 
. with pepper and salt. 



GEtJEL 


eo7' 

Egg flip, 1 to 2 eggs, according to size ; J to | pint of. 
fresh cold milk, sifted sugar to taste, some flavouring. 

Break the yolks of the eggs into a large cup or basin, and 
heat with a fork, gradually adding the milk and the sugar. 
Then strain into a tumbler ; adding J ounce of brandy or 1 
ounce of port wine, or some strong coffee, or a few drops of 
lemon or vanilla essence. Beat the whites on a plate with a-- 
knife into a stiff fi'oth, adding a little sugar while doing so. 
Pour on to the milk, and serve with a tittle grated nutmeg 
over the top. The tatter can be omitted if not desired. 

If required to be served in a feeding-cup, the entire egg 
should be beaten up in a cup, and then strained, the sugar, 
and brandy if ordered, being added afterwards. 

m pht, 1 egg, a little butter, pepper and salt. 

Put a little butter, about a teaspoonful, in a saucer or in a 
ramequin dish and keep on the oven or over boiling water till 
it is melted. Then break the egg into it, taking care that the 
yoUr remains whole, and keep hot till the white is lightly set. 
Serve with pepper and salt sprinkled over it, and a little chop- 
ped parsley if desired. 

T h is is a very palatable way of serving eggs. Grated cheese 
may also be used over it. 

OmiUi& Soufflet. 3 whites of eggs, 2 yolks, J teaspoonful 
of floor, ounces of sugar (sifted), and any kind of 
flavouring 

Beat up the yolks, and add the flour, sugar, and flavouring. 
Beat the whites into a stiff froth on a plate with a knife, and put 
it into the mature, which afterwards is poured into a well- 
buttered tin and baked in the oven till of a light brown colour. 
Serve at once in the tin with a little sugar sprinkled over 
it. 

' Grated Breadcrumbs. Slices of bread, from which the 
crust has been removed, are baked in an oven unfal quite dry 
and brown, and then grated finely on a nutmeg grater. 

These crumbs are more easily digested than ordinary bread- 
crumbs, and so are .suitable for an enteric patient as one of 
his first advances on to solid food. 

Gruel. I to 1 pint of boiling milk or water, J tablespoon- 
fol of fine oatmeal or patent groats. 

Mix the oatmeal with a httle cold water or milk into a 
smooth paste. Then add to the remainder of the boiling milk 
or water, and continue to boil until the mixture becomes thick, 
stirring constantly. If required in a more fluid form, the 
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milk or water can bo increased. Gruel should bo served hot. 
Brandy, rum, sugar, or snlfc may be added if desired. 

Barley Gruel 1 tablespoonfnl of Patent Barley Plour, i 
pint of boiling water or miU^, a pinch of salt. 

Jlix the barley flour and salt vdth a little cold water to 
a smooth thick paste. Add the boibng milk or water, and 
allow to simmer for 10 minutes, Btirring constantly. 

Sugar to taste may he added. 

Imperial Drink, 1 large lahlospoonful of cream of tartar 
(acid potassium tartrate), 1 pint of boiling water, some sugar,, 
and lemon-peel as flavouring. 

Dissolve the cream of tartar in the boiling water and add 
the sugar and flavouring. Strain and serve when cold. 

Junket, 1 pint of fresh milk, 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of 
essence of rennet, 1 ounce of sifted sugar. 

Heat the mill? and sugar till lulmwann. l^our into the 
dish in which the junket udU ho served, tlien add the rennet. 
Wlien set it is ready to servo. Some whipped cream placed 
over the junket, or a little grated nutmeg or Icmon-pcel is to* 
some a palatable addition. 

Lemonade, i pint of boiling wafer, I lemon cut up into- 
slices, tlie thinly pared rind of 1 lemon, and .sugar to taste. 

hlix all with the boiling water. Allow to remain till cold, 
when strain and serve. 

Liver Soup. Take J lb. of fresh calf’s or ox liver ; mince 
finely and steep in 2 pints of water simmer for 3 hours, add a 
little topioca or sago and pepper and salt. Strain and give half 
a pint twice a day. llannite (a preparation of yeast) may be 
added to the soup— 2 teaspoons to ^ a pint— in which case 
added salt null not he necessary. 

Meat Extracts. Valentine’s Meat Juice. Liebig’s,. 
Panopepton, Bovril, and Brand’s Essence of Mutton '*or 
Cihicken are all useful when milk cannot he tolerated. The 
directions are supplied with each. 

Valentine’s Meat Juice is usually given in the proportion of 
1 tcaspoonful to 8 of water, and should be given cold. 

Panopepton, 4 to 8 teaspoonfuls; Brand’s Essence, 1 
teaspoonful at a time, either as a jelly, having been set on ice, 
or diluted with water to 8 teaspoonfuls. 

Liebig’s Extract of Meat is most palatable when served 
hot. A little lemon juice as flavouring is often appreciated. 
Patients with a ^staste for milk can sometimes tolerate it if 
it is mixed with a little Liebig. 



MILK PEBPARATIONS 


It must not be thought, however, that meat extracts are 
valuable ae foods ; their use is mainly stimulant. 

MILEPSSPARATIONS. 

Milk Possei, Cut 2 thin slices of bread in squares and put 
in a bowl. Sprinkle over it a pinch of salt and a little nutmeg, 
Pour in a pint of boiling milk and let stand near a fire for 10 
minutes. Then stir in 1 tablespoonful of sherry or brandy. 

Milk Tea. Warm a teapot thoroughly. Put in the 
tea and a very little water to cover it. Let stand 6 minutes. 
Then pour in boiling milk and let stand for 3 minutes more. 

Milk with Mmi Essence, Prepare any meat essence with 
milk instead of ^vater. This beverage is very nourishing and 
•digestible. 

Honey and Milk Stir a teaspoonful of honey into a cup 
of hot mi]]:. This is veiy soothing when one h^ a cold in the 
head. 

Milk and Rice Soup. Soak 2 ounces of rice for 12 hours. 
’Simmer in 1 pint milk for 2 hours, Then boil for 1 hour. 
Beat in the yolks of 2 eggs and a small piece of butter, and add 
"pepper and salt. 

Milk My. i to ^ ounce of gelatine, | pint of milk, 2 ounces 
-of sifted sugar. For flavouring, the thiidy pared end of half a 
lemon, or cinnamon, cloves, or any kind of essence, 

Place the milk, gelatine, sugar, and lemon-rind in an enamel 
saucepan over a moderate fire till the gelatine is quite dissolv- 
-ed. Do not allow it to boil, Then strain and place it in a 
•cool place to cool, stirring occasionally. 

H^en cool pour into basin or mould, previously dipped for 
a moment into cold water, and allow to remain till set. When 
ready, dip the mould quickly in hot water to loosen the jelly 
and turn out on the dish in which it is to be served. Some 
cream may be served with the milk jelly if desired. 

Shimmed Milk Place one pint of mih: in a shallow vessel; 
•simmer for one hour, cover carefully and set aside in a cool 
place preferably the ice box for 4 hours ; skim off the cream 
with a large tablespoon which has been previously boiled, to 
render sterile, the remaining milk to be used, ilfcematively 
simmer the mill: in an ordinary douche can placed in boiling 
water, then set aside as before and run off | of the milk, leaving 
the upper layers containing the cream in the douche can. 

iccfe milk To one pint of milk which has been 
previously brought to the boil and then cooled, add 45 drops of 
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lactio acid (British Phannacopseia) drop by drop, stirring aB 
the time. 

(The acid must not bo added to hot milk, and sldminod 
milk may bo used instead of "wholo milk.) 

Peptonised Beef-tea. i pound finely minced beef, 20 grains 
sodium bicarbonate, 1 pint cold water. 

Let tliis mixture simmer for li hours, and when cooled to 
about 140® r. (as hot as the finger can comfortably bear) add 
Liquor Pancrcatia B.P., or Bengcr’a Liquor Pancrcatis, 2 
drachms, or Armour’s Extractum Pancreaticus, 6 grains ; keep 
the mixture warm in front of the fire for 2 hours udth occasional 
stirring, then strain and boil. 

Peptonised Milk, (n) 1 pint of cold fresh mill^, I pint 
boiling water, 5 grains Extractum Pancrcatis (Armour’s), 
10 grains sodium bicarbonate. 

Add the boiling water to the milk, and having dissolved the 
Extractum Pancrcatis and sodium birnrbonate in a small 
quantity of the mixture, add them to the rest. Keep warm 
in front of the fire for 10 minutes and then bring to the boiling- 
point. 

Two teaspoonfula of Liquor Pancrcatis Arith 20 grains of 
sodium bicarbonate may bo used in the same way for pepto- 
msing milk, 

(6) Peptora’sed milk made with Faircliild’s Zymino Pep- 
tonising Powder. 1 pint fresh cold milk, 1 tube of Zymine 
Powder, } pint of cold water. 

Mix the powder very gradually and smoothly with the cold 
water and add the milk wdiicb has previously been made lul<e- 
warm. Allow the mixture to remain in a warm place for 10 
minutes for the predigestion of the milk, then bring to the 
boiling-point. If further predigestion is required the time for 
this process can be extended by i) minutes, or even longer. 

Peptonised milk should bo made tndee in the twenty-four 
hours, and should be kept in a cool place, being reheated if 
required or given cold. 

, Boiling stops further predigestion. A similar result could 
be obtained by keeping the milk constantly on ice, but this is 
not quite so safe a method. 

Fairchild’s Peptonising Powders are useful for peptonising 
a variety of foods for the invalid, directions for which \vill be 
found enclosed in every box of the powders. 

Raw Meat Juice, i pound of lean beef or mutton, 1 
tablespoonful of cold water to every ounce of meat. 





Shred the meat very finely after remoying skin and fat; 
The water and a little salt are then added and the mixture 
stood in a basin of warm water for about J hour, after which 
strain and serve. It may be flavoured with a slice of lemon or 
^ little claret if permitted. 

For children six to twelve months old it should be given, 
without flavouring, but with a Me sugar ; the dose being 1 to' 
4 tablespoonfuls in the twenty-four hours. 

Infusions of raw meat should be kept in a cool place, prefer- 
ably on ice, and should be made freshly eveiy 12 hours as they 
are apt to go bad. They should be given cold. 

In preparing all meat for beef-tea it is advisable not to use 
the mincing-machine for shredding it, except tor very large 
•quantities, as a certain proportion of the juices of the meat are 
lost by this method. Also when straining, the meat should be 
well squeezed in the strainer or piece of muslin used, so as to 
•extract as much juice as possible. 

Baw Meat Sandwite These are prepared from about 1 
ounce to 2 ounces of lean beef or calves liver, finely shredded, 
the fat and skin having been removei The meat is spread 
between 2 thin slices of bread and butter like a sandwich. A 
little salt, and pepper if allowed, may be used as flavouring, 
und a little lemon juice. 

Grated cod-roe, or a small quantity of anchovy sauce or 

milk, some 


Sago. ounce of sago, ^ pint of cold water or 


ordered. 


I sago and the water or milk for 1 hour, stirring 
Sweeten to taste, and add brandy or wine ^ 


Heat the milk to a temperature of about 106® F., add the 
irennet, and set aaide in a warn place rill the curd has set, 
then strain through muslin, and the whey is ready, 

A quicker me&od to make whey is to boil the milk as soon 
as it b^ns to set ; this hastens the formation of curds, which 
set into a solid mass, and all the whey possible is obtained 
when straining, but the character of the whey is not quite the 
same as by the first method. 

Whey may be used for the purpose of diluting milk, in the 
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same vray as barley-water, and in aiinilar proportions. 

White Wine Mey, and Lemon Whey. Take h pint of 
nullc and heat it nearly to boiling-point ; add 2 ounces ot 
cooking sherry, and lot the mixture Biramer until the curd haa 
Beparatcd, then strain. 

Lemon whey is made similarly by adding I tcaspoonful of 
lemon juice to ^ pint of milk. 

Botli the above may he served hot if desired. 



CHAPTER XXn 


DISDiFECnON AliD DISmSTATION 


II used to be thought that the genus of disease floated 
about in the air as do motes in a ray of sunlight, and that 
infection spread from person to person through tte medium of 
an atmosphere contaminated by the infected particles, This 
theory accounts for the name " malaria ”, the Italian for 
“ bad air ” ; it being tliought that the disease arose from the 
unwholesome atmosphere exhaled from swamps, 

W© now blow that, while there is a group of diseases, the 
Biispiraiory ffrowp, in which the infection commonly passes 
from person to person through the atmosphere, this is not 
by any means the only or even the most frequent mode of 
disease transmission nor, in this group of diseases, do we ever 
get the whole atmosphere contaminated and therefore dan- 
gerous. In the Respiratory Group of diseases of which the 
common cold, influenza, pdmonary tuberculosis and the fatal 
pneumonic type of plague are examples, the air in the imme* 
diate vicinity of the infected person is polluted by sneezing 
and coughing which cause a fine spray of droplets of moisture- 
laden with disease germs to be propelled into the air for a 
distance of 34 feet. This is known as “ droplet infection”, 


group of diseases, as in the other groups, is the key to an 
undei’stan' ' ^ 

adopted, 


are: 


germs are present in the excreta, which therefore require 
to he disinfected; the Contact Qrov/p^ including the venereaJ 
diseases, where infection is spread from person to person by 
direct contact ; and the Inomhim Grofwg^ in which the infec- 
tive agent or virus is introduced into the body, usually by a 
biting insect, and in which therefore our object is the destruc- 
tion of all such infected insects, a process more properly 
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True Dmnfeciavts destroy the infective germs or specific 
virus of disease. The term Antie&piic is used to express a less 
radical idea : antiseptics prevent, arrest or impede the gro\rth 
or multiplication of disease germs without necessarily destroy- 
ing them. Practically all antiseptics however, if used strong 
enough, are true disinfectants. A Deodorant on the other 
hand merely destroys or masks offensive odours. Sunlight 
and fresh air are the best of all deodorants ; they arrest the 
growfcli of disease-causing microbes and, in favourable cir- 
cumstances, are capable of destroying them. 

Disinfection and disinfestation may be brought about by 
various agencies, natural or artificial. They are : 

1. Light and air. 

2. Heat. 

3. Cliemicals. 

Light and air. Sunlight and fresh air are not only the 
best deodorants, but they are also Native’s disinfectants and 
should be made use of. Free ventilation and exposure to 
sunlight by themselves will remove the danger of infection 
in many diseases. Fresh air disinfects, by virtue of the oxygen 
contained in it, while sunlight lulls many germs by photo- 
chemical action. Infected bedding and blankets and clothing 
hung up in the open air in bright sunhght for several days 
become freed from the virus of most human diseases. These 
natural agents cannot ho^vever be relied upon to kill those 
microbes which form resistant spores. It is also not possible 
in some cases to obtain sufficient sun and air in the interior of 
buildings. 

Heat. Disinfection by heat is simple and safe. Articles 
of little value should be burned. Many articles of clothing 
and bedding and metal utensils can be boiled. This method 
can also be used for the infective excreta in cases of cholera 
and enteric fever. Steam, either current steam as given off 
from boiling water or steam under pressure, is a valuable dis- 
infectant used in hospitals and disinfection stations. The 
articles to be disinfected are removed and placed in large 
steam sterilisers. This method however damages leather gootb, 
books and other delicate articles. 

Chemical. These may be used in the form of gases, liquids 
or solids. 

Gflwas. The old idea that disease germs floated about in 
the air naturally gave rise to a desire to disinfect the atmos- 
phere, and for this purpose various chemical gases were used 
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as Imiganfs, and the method of fum^ation of rooms after 
the occurrence of infectious disease, became general. The 
gases ^ren off from burning sulphur, chlorine which in its pure 
state is a gas, and formic aldehyde given off from fomlin 
sohim were those commonly used, Now-a-days we realise 
that in a quiet atmosphere germs, like all other soUds, tend 
to fall and to collect upon flat surfaces in the dust which gathers 
there. Our efforts therefore are directed towards the disin- 
fection of surfaces, and we only need to use fumigation in cases 
where it is difiSculfc or impossible to reach surfaces by other 
means. Thus the holds of ships are frequently fumigated with 
the gases of burning sulphur or the more dangerous cyanide 
gas, to kill the rats and fleas responsible for the spread of 
plague, while formalin vapour is used in cupboards or special 
chambers, to disinfect books, leather goods and fabrics which 
are damaged by other methods. 

Ugui^, These are convenient and reliable in use. Solu- 
tions of various powerful disinfectants are prepared, and 
infected articles immersed or sprayed with Carbolic acid, 
Cijllin, Iml, Eml, Eycolj Jcye^-fiuii or fa'fos, all these being 
examples of reliable liquid disinfectants suitable for most 
purposes. 

Pmnngamie of Pdash in weak solution is much used but 
is not so reliable as those mentioned above. In India, Per- 
manganate has been much used for washing fruit and salad 
and for disinfecting wells. For neither purpose is it really safe. 
Pmit aid saMs aie best dipped for a moment or two in actively 
boiling water, while chlorine used in the form of Tropical 
Cilmde of Lim is the best sterilising agent for wells and tanks; 
from 2 to 8 ounces of the powder, according to the size of ^ the 
well (about two teaspoons per 100 gallons), should be mixed 
in a bucket of water, which should then he lowered to 
the bottom and raised and lowered several times to ensure 
complete mixing. In a properly disinfected well, a 
sample of the water drawn half an hour after adding the 
Tropical Chloride of Lime should smell distinctly of chlorine. 
Unfortunately Chlorine is a powerful bleaching agent and is 
therefore unsuitable for use with coloured fabrics. FomaKitj 
which is a 40 per cent, solution of Formic dddiyde in water, is a 
useful disinfectant solution. It is applied in the strength of 1 
in ID as a spray or 1 in 20 for iinmer.sion and can he used on 
nearly all articles. 

The best liquid disinfestant to use in a plague infected house 
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is Crude Oil or Kerosene oil smeared or sprayed over the floors 
and walls. The Kerosene oil may be diluted (one quart to a 
kerosene oil tin), by stirring it little by little into boiling water 
in which a cake of soap has been dissolved. 

Corrosive sttblivwte or perchloride of mercury is a powerful 
solid didnfectant used in solutions of 1 in 1000 to 1 in 5000. 
It is intensely poisonous and therefore unsuitable for general 
use, 

For the hands Lysdl (1 teaspoonful to the pint) or Carbolic 
Acid (1 in 40) are the best. 

For liquid disinfection of clotlmig^ bedding^ &c., if boiling 
or steam disinfection is impracticable, immerse for several 
hours in a solution of Cijllin, hal, Jeyes’ Jlmd, II?jcol or Kerolt 
1 in 60, washing afterwards with soap and water. The same 
solution ma 3 ' be used for washing furniture, floors, mils and 
md mrk of rooms, Walls alternatively may be limewashed 
with Tropical Chloride of Lime. 

Discharges such as sputum, mm and fo&ces, if not liumed, 
may be mixed with equal parts of Carbolic mid (1 in 20) or 
Cyllin, Izal, Hycol, or Jeyes' fivid (1 in 60) or, be.st of all, 
Tropical Chloride of Lime (4 OJS. to 1 gallon). 

Utensils used by the sick are best placed in actively boiling 
mier for fifteen minutes 

Booh md Boots m best disinfected wuth Formalin mpour 
in a closed cupboard, 

Tlie body of a person wlio has died from infectious disease 
should be washed \nth Carbolic add solution (1 in 20). 

Tincture of Iodine is the best disinfectant for small C'lds 
and abrasions of the skin. 

Solids. These are not used to any extent. Keating’s 
powder for insect pests, and chloride of lime powder for 
admixture with fieces are about the only two requiring 
mention. 



CHAPTER SXm 

PRESCBimoSiS 


TEe prepatations of drugs referred to iu this chapter are 
those of the BritishPharmacopceia. 

1. isAPem 

Two aad a half dracim of the seeds, obtainable in any 
bazax, are allowed to simmer in water for half an hour. The 
resultant sticky mass is then strained through cloth to 
remove' the hu^ of the seeds. The remainder, about 
a cupful in quantity, may then be sweetened and ^voured 
with vanilla or lemon to kste. This amount may be taken 
twice or thrice daily, and is very useful in the convalescent 
stages of diaxrhcea and dysentery. 

If there is diihculty in taking it when cold, because of its 
strin^esB, it may be warmed. 

a. vm WATER 

Lime water is usually bought ready prepared from a druggist. 
It may, however, be made in the’f oUowing simple way : Add a 
jaece of unslaked lime, the size of a walnut, to two quarts of 
boiled and filtered water. After stirring it thoroughly, 
allow to settle and pour of the clear ftuid into a bottle. 
More water may then be added to the lime until it is all 
used. 


LOCAL APPLICATI05IS POE GENERAL USE 

4. ACOmiE PAIHT 


Tincture of iodine . , . * . * . 1 drachm 

■ Liniment of aconite .... * 1 drachm 

An anodyne paint ; used to relieve tenderness over the course of a 
nerve, as in neura^* 


5. BELLABOm PAIST 

Green extraot of belladonna * ... 1 drachm 

Glycerine , . * . • . . I drachm 

Used to relieve pain over a chronically infiamed area. 

m 
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6. BORIC FOMENTATION 

Boric lint to be dipped in boiling water, and wrung out by 
putting it in a towel and twisting the towel ends, and then 
applied. Cover with gutta-percha tissue or oiled paper, 
ootton-wool and a bandage. 

A useful fomentation over any inflamed area ; e^ecially useful over 
a septic wound. 

7. GEROMIGAOID FAINT 


Chromic anhydride 30 grains 

Water to 1 ounce 

May be used to paint fissures or ulcers of the tongue. 

8. EMULSION OF IODOFORM 

Iodoform in one powder • , . . 1 ounce 

Water 2 ounces 

Glycerine to .10 ounces 

Sterilise before use. 

Strips of gauze saturated witli this form a suitable dressing for a 
septic wound ; especially useful for tuberculous wounds. 

9. IODINE FAINT 


Iodine 30 grains 

Glycerine 1 ounce 

A paint suitable either as a counter-irritant over a chronically 
inflamed area or as a means of cleansing the skin. 

10. LINSEED POULTICE 


Crushed linseed 4 ounces 

Boiling carbolic lotion, 1 in 60 • « ,10 ounces 

Add the boiling lotion to the crushed linseed little by little 
while stirring. 

This poultice is suitable for use over any inflamed area, hut espe^ 
oially where the skin is unbroken. Used also to relievo pain in 
pneumonia and pleurisy. 

U. SOLUTION OF PICRIC ACID 

Picric acid ,2 grains 

Water ounce 

Lint dipped in the above forms an excellent dressing for bums or 
other superficial wounds where there is touch serious discharge from the- 
skin. 
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12. TAHNIC ACID AND SIiYCilRINE PAINT 

Tamioaoid 


« • 1 c 

This pabt may be applied over tonsils or the pharynx when those 


LOTIONS 

13. BmiODIDE AND SPIRIT LOTION 


Perchloride of mercury . 

. * I 10 grains 

Iodide of potassium 

. . . 30 grains 

Eosin {not necessary) , 

. . , a trace 

Water , - , ♦ 

, . . 5 ounces 

Methylated or rectified spirit • 

... 15 ounces 


Boric acid 


14. BORIC ACID LOTION 




20 ounces 


IS. CALAISmE LOTION 


Prepared calamine I 

Oxide of f 

Glycerine ^ 

Lime water to ounces 

A sedative lotion, useful in 'eczema or similar irritated conditions of 
the skin. 

16. CARBOLIC LOHOir 

Pure carbolic acid ^ 

Hot water to •. . • •, » • *20 ounces 

Add the water in small quantities to the acid and shake thorou^Iy 
after each addition. 

Moat useful antiseptic lotion : in the above strong^ is used fw 
sterilising instruments -or the skin before an operation. Half or a wud 
of the above strength is suitable for use on open wounds or to make a 
fomentation withi A quarter of the above strength for use m mucous 
cavities such as the mouth. 
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l^EVAPOBATKfGIOWON 

Solution of ammonium acotato * « * ^ ounoos 

Ammonium ohlorido 1 ounce 

Metiiyiated Bpirii 6 Oisncw 

Werto 20 ounces 

A cooling lotion : lint dipped in this may bo applied over a leceatly 
injured part, or to roliove the pain of acute inflammation over some” 
parts, such as the knee* 

mPURCHLOBIDE LOTION 

Perohlorido of mercury 8^ groins 

Sodium chloride 8| grains 

Blue dye (not necessary) . » • . a trace 

Water 2 ounces 

Dissolvo ; strength 1 in 250. 

A strong antiseptic lotion. Instruments should not be placed in this 
lotion. For uso on the unbroken slcin half the above strength is 
suitable; for use in wounds or in mucous cavities one*eighth of the 
above strength, i.c., 1 in 2000, is suitable. 

19. FEB31AN6ANATE! LOTION 


Permanganate of potash .... 20 grains 

Water to 20 ounces 

An excellent mild antiseptic lotion : useful as a mouth<wa$h, or 
vaginal douche, or os an enema. 


MOTJTH-WASHES 

20. ALUM MOUTH-WASH 


Powdered alum . 
Water tu , . 


7 grains 
1 ounce 


As a mouth<wash or gargle. 

An astringent mouth-wash : useful for tender gums. Mixed witlt 
an equal quantity of warm water con be used as an ear lotion. 


2L CHLORATE GARGLE 


Water to 


As a goigle or mouth-wash. 


10 grains 
1 ounce 


r a septic sore throat, or as a month-wasb for 


suppurating gums. 
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PEESORIFTIONS 

SUKGICAL MESSINGS 

Whete tee ia a ahop it -will be meb better to buy tee dressings- 
ready made by a trustworthy firm than to make them oneseE. 


22* ABSORBENT COTTON 

Commercial carbonate of soda ... 2 ounces 

Water 1 gallon 

Dissolve. 

, ^0 pounds cleaned and ginned cotton* Immerse the cotton 
in thfl solution. Heat and allow to simmer slowly for toe 
hours. Rinse the wool in running water until all alkali is 
removed, Squeeze as dry as possible. Spread out to dry. 
Tease and card. Store in a dust-proof receptacle. Sterilise 
before use. 

Generally useful as a dressing or as a pad over dressings. It will be^ 
better to buy this material ready made, 


23. BORIC IKT 

Pass lint through hot saturated solution of boric acid. 
Squeeze gently to remove excess of water, Dry and fold. 

: useful also for fomenting septic wounds*. 


A mild form of dressing 


24. CYANIDE GAUZE 

Take of (by weight) 3 per cent, solution of double cyanide of 
mercury and zinc in distilled water. Immerse moistened pre- 
pared gauze (see Ho. 26). I&ead. Wring out excess solutiotu 
Dry and fold. 

This is better bought ready made. 


25. IODOFORM GAUZE 

Iodoform in powder , . . • • 10 parts by 

weight 

Solution of hard soap . . • * • 00 parts 

Stir the iodoform into the emulsion. Immerse the gauze- 
Knead thoroughly. ' Spread out in a dwk room^ to dry. Fold 
when slightly moist. Store in glass jars, 

This forms a suitable dressing for septio wounds, especially if 
‘here is much discharge of pus. Or for wounds near a part 
kely to become fouled, such as a fistula in ano. May be 
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26. PREPARED GAUZE 



I, M^ash thoroughly with aoap and hot water, 
i Rinse in clean water. 

3. Dry the gauze. 

4. Weigh one length of gauze. 

5. torate one length in water. 

8. Collect all the water which can be squeezed out of the saturated 
length. 

7. Measure the water squeezed out. This gives the correct 

quantity of fluid necessary for medicating one length of 
gauze. 

8. Dr^’ the gauze. 

D. Fold each Icngtli into si:: thicknesses. i 
10. Roll up lightly. 

II. Sterilise before use. 

Gauze (mulmul from the bazar) treated as obove will form a suitable 
dressing for wounds. It may bo bought ready made. 

DRAUGHTS 

27. APERIENT DRAUGHT 

Magnesium sulphate ..... 3 drachms 

Spirit of chloroform 7^ minims 

Infusion of sonna to 1 ounce 

A mild saline aperient suitable for taking early in the morning or 
to assist an overnight pill. Compornble to the old-fashioned * Block 
Draught.* 

28. CALCIUM PERMANGANATE DRAUGHT 

Calcium permanganate ..... 4 grains 

Water . 1 pint 

To be used either undiluted or dilute up to eight times its volume 
as a drink in cases of cholera. 

To be given 2 or 3 ounces at a time very frequently. If vomited 
.give it again. 

26. CHLORAL AND BROMIDE DRAUGHT 

Chloral hydrate 18 grains 

Potassium bromide « . . . • 20 groins 

Simple syrup 1 drachm 

Water to 1 ounce 

^ A strong hypnotic or sedative drauglit. Useful to quiet a patient 
with tetanus or hydrophobia or under medical advice only in insomnia. 
Useful for some fonns of delirium. Do not give it in pneumonia or 
'bronchitis. Also useful for convulsions in children in doses euitoble 
•to their age. 
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30. EMETIC DBAMHT 

Zino sulphate grains 

Water to . . . . . , , ,1 ounce 

A powerful emetic j especially used to remove poisons from the* 
stomal where a stomach-pump is not available. 

31 MALE TERN DRAiraEF 

Liquid extract of male fern . . « « 1 drachm 

Gum acacia powder 1 drachm 

Peppermint water to . . , , , ounces 

To be followed by a saline purge. 

A draught to expel a tapeworm* 

. 32. PARALDEHYDE DRATTGHT 


Paraldehyde 
Byrup of orange 
Water to . 


1 drachm 
I drachm 
1 ounce 


A hypnotic draught. Nauseous in taste ; but the least harmful of 
hypnotics. 


mmms 


33. ACID MIXTURE 

Dilute nitrohydrochloric acid . ♦ • 12 minims 

Infusion of chirefcta to 1 ounce 

To be tshen with or after food. Useful in some forms of dyspepsia j 

81 AROMATIC ACniMIXTUBE 

Dilute hydrochloric acid . . * • 7 minims 

Compound spirit of horseradish . . *1^1 minims 

Tincture of ginger ^ J minims 

Infusion of chiretta to * 


Sodium bicarbonate, , . . • 

Light magnesium carbonate . • • 

Infusion of chiretta to * » • ’ 


Taken before meals to promote api)Ctite^ 



1 ounce 


and in some forms of 
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36. ACID QUININE MimRE 

Quinine sulphute ' .* •* 6 grains 

Diluted sulphuric acid » 0 minims 

Water to 1 ounce 

Invaluable in malaria ; and in half the above dose may bo used for 
fever duo to other causes. 


37. STRONG QUININE mXTURE 

Quinine sulphate (or cinchona febrifuge) . . 10 grains 

Citric acid 30 grains 

Water to 1 ounce 

Any flavouring mixture preferred may bo added. 


38. 2e:ther and ammonia mixture 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia . . . ) 30 minims of 

Spirit of ffifchor 3 each 

Camphor .1 grain 

Water to 1 ounce 

Adult dose : one ounce to bo taken every four hours. 

A stimulant mbeturo ; useful in heart failure and sliock and on 
otheroccBsions. 


39. AMMONIA, IPECACUANHA, AND OPIUM MIXTURE 


Tincture of opium 
Ipecacuanha 'svine . 
Ammonium carbouate 
Cliloroform water to 


0 minims 
10 minims 
3 grains 

1 ounce 


A sedative expectorant : useful in pleurisy or in phthisis where the 
cough is excessive. Do not give in bronchitisi if there is much expec* 
toration. 


40. AMMONIA, SQUILLS, AND SENEGA MIXTURE 


Ammonium carbonate 
Spirit of chloroform 
Tincture of squills 
Infusion of senega to 


6 grains 
15 minims 
8 minims 
1 ounce 


A stimulant expectorant ; generally useful as a cough mixture. 
Do not give in the early stages of pneumonia or if there is nausea. 
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41. COMPOUND AMMONIUM ACETATE MIXTURE 


S7N : DIAPHORETIC MIXTURE 


Solution of ammonium acetate 
Spirit of nitrous cether , 
Potassium nitrate . 

Water to , 


3 draohms 
20 minims 
10 grains 
1 ounce 


A mixtuie to promote mild sweating and relieve the hot stages of 
fevers. 


42. BISMUTH MIXTURE 


Bismuth carbonate 15 grains 

Li^t magnesium carbonate . . . .10 grains 

Sodium bicarbonate’ 10 grains 

Mucilage of tragacanth 1 drachm 

Chloroform water to 1 ounce 


This mixtum in doses of 1 drachm is also suitable for infants. 

A stomach and bowel sedative ! useful for many forms of dyspepsia 
and diarrhoea. Will colour the motions black. 


43. CASTOR OIL EMULSION 


Castor oil . 

Powdered gum acacia . 
Compound tincture of cardamons 
Peppermint water to 


40 minims 
20 grains 
20 minims 
1 ounce 


Bub the oil and the gum together and add the liquid consti* 
tuents drop by drop triturating veiy thoroughly until a milky 
emulsion is obtained. 


In doses of 1 drachm thrice daily this is suitable also for 
infants. 

Useful in dysentery and in irritant forms of diarrhoea. Especially 
useful for mucous diarrhoea in children and^ during teething double, 
Given thrice daily in above doses to infants, this will have a constipating 
effect. 


44. CHALK MIXTURE 

Prepared chalk 15 grains 

Powdered gum acacia ‘ 15 grains 

Cinnamon water to 1 ounce 

A sedative and mildly astringent mixture. Useful in some forms of 
diarrhoea. 
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46. CHLORINE HIXTUBE 

Potassium chlorate .... i 30 grains 
Hydrochloric acid ..*••• 4=0 mmims 

Mb: and allow to stand five minutes, then gradually add 
water to 12 ounces, shaking well after each addition : 

Then add : 


Syrup of orange 1 ounce 

Used as an intestinal antiseptic. Used by some as a routine 
treatment during enteric fever* 


46. CITRATE AND SQUILL BUXTURE 
; DIURETIC MIXTURE 

Potassium citrate 30 grains 

Tincture of hyoscyaraus . . . *20 minims 

Spirit of nitrous eitlior 20 minima 

Tincture of squill 16 ruinims 

Infusion of buchu to 1 ounce 

A mixture used to promote a free excretion of urine. 


47. COD-LIVER OIL EMULSION 


Cod-liver oil 2 drachms 

Oil of cinnamon 2 minims 

Sugar . . 30 grains 

Mucilage of gum acacia .... 3 drachms 

Peppermint water to 1 ounce 


To be made in a manner similar to the castor oil emulsion. 
Children under 12 years of age may bo given 2 teaspoonfuls 
three times a day. 

A good way of giving cod-liver oil : used in phthisis aud in other 
•pasted conditions. 

48. COPAIBA MIXTURE 

Copaiba 20 minims 

Solution of potash 10 minims 

Mucilage of acacia 2 draclims 

Water to 1 ounce 

An antiseptic for the urinary and respiratory tracts. Used m 
tgonoirhoea and in septic bronchitis. 
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49. DIGITALIS AND IRON MBTUEE 


Tincture of digitalis 10 mmims 

Tincture of perchloride of iron^ . . .10 minims 

Syrup of lemon 30 minims 

Citric acid 5 grains 

Water to . 1 ounce 


A heart tonic : used in some forms of heart disease. 

50. ERGOT mXTDRE 

Liquid extract of ergot 30 minims 

Glycerine 20 minima 

. Chloroform water to 1 ounce 

To promote uterine contractions. Used after labour and in some* 
forms of painful menstruation* 

51. IRON AND MAGNESIUM SULPHATES MIXTURES 


Ferrous sulphate 2 grams 

Magnesium sulphate 30 grains 

Quinine sulphate 3 grains 

Dilute sulphuric acid 8 minims 

Water to ... . . • 1 ounce 


This mixture is also suitable for infants in doses of 1 drachm. 

An iron tonic. Used also for some forms of splenic enlargement 
such as those due to malaria. 

/ 

52. IRON AND QUININE MIXTURE 


Quinine sulphate ..... 2 grains 
Tincture of perchloride of iron * • * 10 minims 

Tincture of nus vomica 4 minims 

Diluted hydrochloric acid .... 6 minims 

Water to 1 ounce 


An excellent general tonic. Should be taken after food. Espe- 
cially useful in convalescing from a long illness. 

53. COMPOUND LINCTUS 


Dilute sulphuric acid 2 minims 

Syrup of squills 4 minims 

Golden syrup or treacle 8 miutms 

Compound tincture of camphor . . .16 mmims 

Anise water to 1 drachm 


Dose : 1 drachm. 

A useful mixture, a teaspoon at a time, to aVay a tickling cou^. 
Do not gi\^ more than six times in the twenty-four hours 
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54. STRONG MAGNESIUM SULPHATE SOLUTION 

Magnesium sulphate . . • . . 0 draclims 

Watei to 1 ounce 

An ounce of this may bo talcen as a purgative. Taken in teaspoon 
doses is excellent for some forms of dysentery j a teaspoon every hour 
till blood stops coming ; thenceforward threeOiourly till mucus stops 
also. Glaubers Salt, Sodium Sulphate may bo substitutocl. 

55. POTASSIUM BROMIDE MIXTURE 

Potassium bromide 10 grains 

Chloroform water to 1 ounce 

A sedative mixture. Useful for some forms of headache especially 
those duo to worry : used in epilepsy : as a mild hypnotic if no pain is 
present. 

56. POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURE 

Potassium iodide * 5 grains 

Ammonium carbonate 3 grains 

Chloroform water to 1 ounce 

Used for chronic bronchitis and in asthma whore there is dilTiculby 
in b^ging up phlegm. Invaluable in tortiniy B 3 ^)liilis, Should not 
be given for more than a day or so oxcopt under medical observation* 

67. RHUBARB AND SODA MIXTURE 


Sodium bicarbonate 10 grains 

Oil of peppermint ^ minim 

Spirit of chloroform 5 minims 

Musion of rhubarb 2 drachms 

Compound infusion of gentian to . . .1 ounce 


^ Excellent for some forms of dyspepsia, especially for acid dyspepsia 
with flatulence. 


58. SODIUM SALICYLATE MIXTURE 

Sodiiun salicylate ..... 8 grains 

Potassium bicarbonate 16 grains 

Chloroform water 1 ounce 

Used in rheumatism and for other joint and muscular pains. 
Sometimes used as an intestinal antiseptic. 

59. SULPHURIC ACID AND OPIUM MIXTURE 

Dilute Bulphurio acid 16 minims 

Tincture of opium ..... 7 minims 

Spirit of chloroform 16 minims 

CSimphor water to ..... 1 ounce 

A powerful astringent and sedative for the intestine. May be used 
«arly in diarrhoea when cholera is prevalent if the attack is mild. Do 
not give it for rice-water stools, nor for dysentery. 
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* 10 grains 
» 1 drachm 

. 1 ounce 


A very useful saline aperient. Taken thrice daily, is used for some 
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' Oil of Cloves 5 minims 

OilofCajuput ^ Sminsms 

Oil of Juniper d minims 

Aromatic Sulphuric Acid .... 15 minims 
Spirit of Ether 30 minima 


(hie drachm doses in an ounce of water every half hour, but 
not more than 8 doses to bo given. 

In bad cases of cholera the mixture may be ^ven eveiy 15 
aninutes in half drachm doses in water. 

PILLS 

62. CALOMEL, COLOCYNTH, AKD HYOSCYAMUS POL 

Calomel . 1} gr^ 

Extract of hyosoyamus , . , . 1 grain 

C!ompound extract of colooynth . . . grains 

A good purgative pill ; one or two at night. 

83. OPIUM AND ASAPfETIDA PILL 

Opium in fine powder 1 

M pepper 

AsaMda 2 grams 

Has been calted a * cholera pill.’ Should only be used in earliest 
stages and if the diarrhoea is not very severe. Never ^ve it once 
rice-water stools are passed. 


64. NUX VOMICA AND BELLADONNA PILL 

Alcoholic extract of belladonna . . • 

Extract of nux vomica . . - - • 

Extract of aloes ^ 

Dsed m constipation due to lack of muscular power in the bowel i 
one or two at night. 


65. RHUBARB AND MERCURY PILL 

Mercury pill 8^® 

Compound rhubarb pill , . • • 2J grams 

A good purgative pill ; is very kind. One or two at night. 
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POWDERS. 

66. GOISFOIJND BISMITXH POWDER 

Calcium Phosphate (tri-basic) . . *1 

Bismuth Carbonate > Equal parts. 

Heavy Magnesium Carbonate . , .J 

One teaspoonful in a little water to be taken after meals or when 
the pain is severe. 

67. COMPOUND CALOMEL POWDER 

Calomel ^ grain 

Camphor ^ i grain 

Sodium bicarbonate 2 grains 

68. COMPOUND BORIC POWDER 


Powdered camphor • • « . 

Boric acid 

Zinc oxide 

Starch 

As a dusting powder. 


10 grains 
2 draclims 
2 draclims 
4 drachms 


Very useful in prickly heat, to prevent bed-sores, or in other irri- 
tative conditions. 


69. COMPOUND SmflMONIUM POWDER 

Powdered dhatura loaves .... 1 ounce 

Powdered anise fruit ^ ounce 

Potassium nitrate 1 ounce 

Powdered tobacco leaves # . • .30 grains 

10 to 30 grains to be ignited on a plate and the fumes inhaled. 

As a sedative during an asthmatic attack. 

70. KALADANA POWDER 

Black seed (Raladana} in fine powder . . 1 drachm 

Powdered ginger 10 grains 

A purgative pill ; ingredients obtained cheaply in any Indian bazar, 

71. TOOTH POWDER 

Light magnesium carbonate .... 2 drachms 

Borax 2 drachms 

011 of cinnamon 5 minims 

Precipitated chalk 1 ounce 

A cheap and efficient tooth-powder. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR CHILDREN 

TTie doses are calculated for an infant of twelve months unless 
otherwise stated. To calculate the dose for other ages, see p. 0. 


MIXTURES 

Besides those here named the following mixtures included in the 
preparations for adults are suitable for children in doses proportional 
to 1 drachm thrice daily for infants of twelve months : 

Bismuth mixture. 

Chalk mixture. 

Castor oil emulsion. 

Iron and magnesium sulphate mixture. 

The dose of each mixture is 1 drachm. 


72. BABrSLUTCTUS 


Compound tincture of camphor 
Ipecacuanha wine . 

Glycerine .... 
Peppermint water to 


2i minims 
2i minims 
20 minims 
1 drachm 


For an irritating cough. Do not give in severe bronchitis or in 
broDoho-pn6umonia> except under medical advice. 


73. FERROUS IODIDE MIXTURE 

Solution of ferrous iodide (strength 1 in 10) . 20 minms 

Extract of malt 40 minims 

Chloroform . . . . . . ^ minim 

Each drachm of this mixture contains 2 grains of ferrous iodide. 

A good children’s tonic, especially for tuberculous children. For 
glands in the neck or abdomen or in convalescence from wasting 
dbeases. 


71 mms^ BISMUTH MIXTURE 

Bismuth carbonate 0 grains 

Sodium bicarbonate U grainB 

Spirit of chloroform 1 minim 

Powdered tragacanth J grain 

Water to 1 drachm 

Used in the green * summer ’ diarrhoea of infants ; or for vomiting. 
A gastric and intestinal sedative. Will colour the motions blackt 


75. DIPANTS’ IPECACUANHA MIXTURE 


Ammonium carbonate 
Ipecacuanha \nne . 
Golden syrup 
Water to 


i grain 
3 minims 
8 minims 
1 drachm 


A cough mixture for children. Useful in bronchitis. 
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76. INFANTS’ BON MIXTURE 

Iron and Aimnonium Citrate .... 5 grains > 

Chloroform water to 1 drachm 

1 to 2 drachms three times a day for ansemio infants and young 
children. 


77. CHED’S LAXATIVE MIXTURE 


Liquid Extract of Cascara 
Liquid Extract of Liquorice . 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia 
Syrup of Orange . 

Chloroform water to 

Half to two drachms at bed time. 


7 15 minims 
} of each 
7 minims 
30 minims 
2 drachms 


78. PHOSPHATE SYRUP 

Syrup of ferrous phosphate . . . . f drachm 

Calcium hypophosphite .... 1 grain 

Syrup to . . ' 1 ^aclim 

A good child’s tonic. Useful in rickets also. 


79. INFANTS’ SULPHATE AND CARBONATE MIXTURE. 


Sodium Sulphate 16 grains 

Sodium Bicarbonate 10 grains 

Magnesium Carbonate 3 grains 

Glycerine ....... 10 minims 

Distilled water 2 drachma 


Two feaspoonfuls every three hours to an infant of one year until 
the stools become watery and blood and mucus disappear. 


POWDERS FOU CHILDREN 

80. COMPOUND SANTONIN FOWDEE 

Santonin 2 grains 

Compound scammony powder ... 2 grains 

Suitable for a child of four years. 

For round and thread worms. 

81. INFANTS’ MERCURY POWDER 

Compound rhubarb powder .... 2 grains 

Mercury with chalk i grain 

Useful in some intestinal troubles of children $ sometimes during 
teething ; and often for constipation. 
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OINTMENTS FOE GENERAL USE 

82. BORIC OINTBIENT 

Boric acid 1 drachm 

Soft paraffin ounce 

A mild antiseptic ointment : generally usefuh 

83, CHBYSAROBm OINTMENT 


C^sarobin 20 grains 

Simple ointment 1 ounce 

For psoriasisi and ringwonn, as Dhobi’s itch. Do not allow it to 
reach tender parts as the face, or scalp, especially not the eyes, as it is 
very irritant. It will permanently discolour clothes. If too strong . 
dilute with vaselme. 

84. BED IODIDE OF MEBCUBY OINTMENT 

Itod mercuric iodide 1 drachm 

Simple omtment 9 drachms 

Mix. To be freshly prepared. 

A strong counter-irritant ointment : for use over an enlarged spleen 
or a goitre. 


85. WHITE PBECIFITATE OINTMENT 

Official : Unguentum Hydrargyri ammoniati 

Ammoniated Mercury 1 part 

White Paraffin Ointment .... 9 parts 

t 

86. SIMPLE OINTMENT. 

Hard and soft paraffin in proportion according to the tempera- 
ture prevailmg. 

As a basis for medicaments, or as a simple salve by itself. 

87. SULFHIIBIC OINTMENT 

Sublimed sulphur I part 

Simple ointment 9 parts 

For parasitic skm diseases, as scabies (the itch). 

88. COMPOUND ZINC OINTMENT 

Oxide of zinc #«•••• 15 grains 

Oalamine 15 grains 

Simple ointment . . . . • .1 ounce 

A sedative ointment ; for chapped hands, eczema, &c. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE EYE 

89. zmo DROPS 


Sulphate of zmo j grai’zi 

Diatilled water 1 ounce 

An astringent lotion useful in mild ophthalmia and wateiy eyet 


90. 


Sulphate of zinc , 
Distilled water 

Similar to 89» but stronger. 

Sulphate of zinc . 
Distilled water 

Similar to 89. but stronger. 


1 grain 
1 ounce 


... 2 grains 

. • • 1 ounce 

in angular conjunctivitis. 


91. 

§ 

Used 


92. 


Blue pill 4 grains each 

Use preferably those sold by Burroughs Wellcome & Co. in uncoated 
tablet form. Useful internally in iritis. 

(Should be well chewed up.) 


93. BORACICLOinOK 


Boiacic acid 10 grains 

Distilled water 1 ounce 

Useful in many diseases of the eye, such as simple ophthalmia, 
corneal ulcer, &o. 


94. LBAD AND OPIUM LOIMON 

Strong solution of subacetate of lead . • 6 minims 

Liquid Extract of Opium . . . . i drachm 

Distilled water 1 ounce 

A useful soothing lotion for swollen eyes due to mosquito bites 

95. YELLOW OXIDE OP MERCURY OTOMEira? 

Yellow Oxide of Mercury l%or 2% put up in tubes by Parke 
Davis & Co. Locally prepared ointment is apt to be unre1iabl6. 
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96. EYE Um 

This can be obtained at any chemist, and as well as being useiul for 
applying lotions to the eyes, it may be used as a routine in dusty 
weather. 


Fhysostigmine (Eserine) « . . . 4 grains 

Distilled water 1 ounce^ 

98. NITRATE OF SILVER DROPS 

Silver Nitrate ...... 5 grains 

Distilled water ..... 1 ounce 

99. HOMATROFINE OHHIENT 

Homatropine . . ... « 2 grains 

Oleic Acid .40 grains 

Soft Paraffin 1 ounce 

Used in Iritis and ulcers of the Cornea. 

100. PANTOCAINE DROPS 


Pantocaine ...... 4 grains 

Distilled water 1 ounce 

101. MAGNESIUM SULPHATE LOTION 

Magnesium Sulphate .... 1 ounce 

Distilledwaterorwaterthathas been sterilised 
by boiling , , . . . . 1 pint 


m CHLORETONE OINTMENT 

Chloretone ...... 10 grains 

Soft Paraffin i ounce 

103. ARGYROL LOHON 

Argyrol Lotion « i • » i 3 % 
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Abobtion, 469 
Abscess, 328 ; of liver, 205 
Absorbent cotton, 621 
Acid, carbolic, 615 
mixture, 623 
Accidents, 264 
Acne, 376 

A onite paint, 617 , 

poisoning by, 251, 

Atute abscess, 329 
Acute dyspepsia, 160 
Acute gastritis, 160 
Adenoids, 426 

^tber and ammonia mixture, 
624 

After-birtb, 458 
Age table for medicine, 6 
Ague, see Malaria, 61 
Aid, first, 268 
Air beds and cu^ons,^ 561 
Albinism, 386 
Albumen water, 602 
Albuminuria, 200, 237 
Alcohol, 543 

poisoning by, 251 
use of, 41 ‘ • 

Alcoholism, chronic, 129 
Almonds, bitter, poisoning by, 
251 

Alopecia, 384 
Alum, mouth wash, 620 
Amenorrhoea, 438 
Ammonia, poisoning by, 251 
AmcBbic dysentery, 120 
Ansemia, 131 

treatment of, 133 
in children, 497 
Anatomy of body, 9 
AnkylostomiasiB, 244 
Angina pectoris, 134 
Animal bites, 281 . , 

Ankle, fracture of leg above, 311 
Anthrax, 42 

Antifebrin, poisoning by, 261 
Antimony, salts of, poisoning by, 
251 

Antipyrin, poisoning by, 262 
Antiphlogistin, 580 
Asepsis and antisepsis, 266, 614 
Antitoxin in diphtheria, 49 
Antivenene, 248 


Anus, fissure or ulcer of the, 351 
Aperient draught, 622 
Apoplexy, 135 
App^dicitis, 348 
Aim, bleeding from, 276 
Arrowroot, 602 
Arsenic, poisoning by, 252 
Arteries, bleeding from, 274 
ArQiritis, 362 
Artificial respiration, 324 
Asthma, 139 
Astigmatism, 419 
Astringent mixture, 628 
Atony of the stomach, 165 
Atropine, poisoning by, 255 


BACHJiABY dysenterjr', 120 
Baghdad boil, 389 
Baldness, 383 
Bandages, 270 
Baxley gruel, 608 
water, 602 
Baths, 580 
Bazar medicines, 2 
Bedding, 647 
Bedmaking, 654 
Bedpans, use of, 560 
Beds, air and water, 561 
Bedsores, 569 
Beef-tea, 603 

peptonised, 610 
Bees, stmgs of, 282 
Belladonna paint, 617 
poisoning by, 263 
Benger's food, 604 
Benzol, poisoning by, 253 
Beri-beri, 44 

Bhang, poisoning by, 253 
I Bichromate of potash, poisoning 
by, 263 

' Biliary colic, 176 
, Birth-marks, 377 
Bismuth mixture, 625 
Blackheads, 376 
Blackwater fever, 44 
Bladder, 

how to wash out, 682 
inflammation of, 353 
stone in the, 354 
Blebs, 376 

686 
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Bleeding, varieties of, 274 
at childbirth, 466 
general treatment of, 276 
mtemal, 319 
to stop, 276 

Bleeding, to stop, navel, 478 
the nose, 427 
tooth, 343 

varicose veins, 275, 365 
Blepharitis, 403 
Bh'sters, 279, 582 
Blistering fluid, 583 
Blood letting, 584 
spitting of, 141 
vessels, course of, 273 
vomiting of, 141 
Boils, 377 
Boil, Baghdad, 389 
in the ear, 424 
Boiling of milk, 486 
Bones, fractures of, 286 
Boraoic lotion for eyes, 634 
Boric acid lotion, 619 
fomentation, 577, 618 
lint, 621 
ointment, 633 
powder, compound, 630 
Bottles, feeding, 485 
Bowels, enlarged glands of the, 
233 

inflammation of the, 143 
obstruction of the, 346 
protrusion of the, 349 
tuberculosis of the, 233 
wounds of the, 319 
Brain, concussion of the, 313 
fever, 208 
water on the, 143 
wounds of the, 313 
Bran Bread, 604 
Bread crumbs, grated, 607 
poultice, 679 
Breast cancer, 460 
cysts of, 451 
inflammation, 448 
other diseases of the, 461 
pain, 460 

Breasts, engorged, 449 
swollen, m infants, 477 
Breath, bad, 144 
Breech presentation, 463 
Bright’s disease, 199 


Broken bones, 286 
Bromide mixture, 628 
Bronchitis, 144 
chronic, 145 
in obilclren, 497 
kettle, 584 

Broncho-pneumonia, 146 
in children, 600 

Broths, chicken and mutton, 606 
bone and vegetable, 606 
Bruises, 278 
Bubo, 89, 368 
Bunion, 363 
Burning of the feet, 173 
Bums, 320 

corrosive of mouth, 249 
Bursitis, 363 

Calabae bean, poisoning by, 253 
CaJamine lotion, 619 
Calcium permanganate draught, 
622 

Calomel pill, 629 
Calves’ feet jelly, 605 
Camphor, poisoning by, 253 
Camp life, 544 

Cancer, 370 ; of breast, 460 ; 
stomach, 345 

Cannabis, poisoning by, 263 
Cantharides, poisoning by, 254 
Carbolic acid, 615 

poisoning by, 264 
lotion, 619 

Carbon dioxide, poisoning by, 268 
monoxide, poisoning by, 
258 

Carbuncle, 332, 378 
Carcinoma, 371 

Cartilages, semilunar, dislocation 
of, 286 

Castor oil emulsion, 625 
Cataract, 415 
Catarrh, nasal, 146 
Catarrhal diarrhoea, 109 
jaundice, 197 
Catheters, male, 316 
female, 685 

Caustic potash, poisoning by, 
255 

soda, poisoning by, 255 
Ceilings, 533 
Mulitis, 334 
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Cerebro-spinal fever^ 46 
Chalk mixture^ 626 
Change of life, 440 
Chaps, 379 

Charfc for nursing record, 648 
temperature, specimen. 30 
Chicken broth, 006 
cream, 605 
Chicken-pox, 46 
Chilblains, 379 
Childbirth, 455 
bleeding at, 404 
Children, diseases of, 495 
medicines for, 031 
squint in, 420 
Chiretta mixture, 023 
Chloral, poisoning by, 265 
and bromide draught, 622 
Chlorate gargle, 620 
Clilorine mixture, 020 
Chlorodync, poisoning by, 265 
Chloroform, poisoning by, 266 
Cliocolato, 000 
Cholera, 113 
infantum, 609 
treatment of, 115 
Clmrea, set Blieumatism 
Chromic acid paint, 018 
Clironic abscess, see Abscess 
alcoholism, 129 
broncliitis, 146 
dysentery, 123 
dyspepsia, 102 
gastritis, IGG 
nephritiG, 200 
pleurisy, 218 
rheumatism, 219 
ChrysaTobin ointment, 633 
Chyluria, 146 
Cirrhosis of the liver, 200 
Climootoric, the, see Menopause. 
Climates, 586 
Clinical thermometer, 27 
Clothing, 640 

of new-born infants, 475 
disinfection of, GIO 
Coal gas, poisoning by, 268 
Cocaine, poisoning by, 256 
Cod liver oil emulsion, 626 
Oolchicum, poisoning by, 256 


Cold abscess, sec Abscess 
application of, 670 
bath, 681 
in tlio head, 146 
on the chest, see Bronchitis 
Cold pock, 672 
sponging, 672 

Colic, 148 ; biliary, 176 ; renal, 
175 

Collar-bone, fracture of, 291 
Composition of millc, 486 
Comminuted fracture, 286 
Compound fracture, 286 
Compression of brain, 314 
Concussion of brain, 313 
of spine, 315 
) Condensed milk, 489 
1 Condyles of Immcrus, fracture of, 

I 294 

1 Congestion of livor, 203 
< Coniiim, poisoning by, 260 
1 Conjunctivitis, 406 
angular, 410 
phlyctenular, 410 
purulent, 407 
Conservancy. 635 
Constipating enema, 590 
Constipation, 149 
in children, 602 
in fovor, 42 
I Consumption, 225 
' nursing of, 566 
i Convulsions, 162 
in children, 504 
CooDoor Institute, 101 
Copaiba mixture, 626 
Copper, salts of, poisoning by, 
266 

Cord round the neck, 463 
Cornea, foreign bodies in the, 401 
ulcers of the, 411 
Cornflour, 002 
Corrosive bums, sec Bums 
sublimate poisoning by, 266 
Coryza, 146 

Cough, 162 ; whooping, 106 ; 

winter, see Chronic bronchitis 
Course of blood vessels, 273 
Cow’s milk, 486 
Cradle, 287 
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Cramp, 163 | 

writers, 214 | 

Cream, 487 
Cretinism, 177 

Croton oi], poisoning by, 266 

Croup, 607 

Cupping, 588 

Ou^ in the motions, 513 

Cushions, air and water, 661 

Outs, 280 

Cyanide gauze, 621 
Cyanide of potassium, poison- 
ing by, 267 
Cyliin, 616 

Cysts of the breast, 461 


DAimRTJiT, 383 
Datura, poisoning by, 267 
Deadly night^ade, poisoning 
by, 257 
Deafness, 422- 
Death, rigns of, 36 
Defective eyesight, 417 
Deformities, 366 
Delhi btal, 389 
Delirium, 164 
tremens, 166 
Demulcents, 260 
Dengue, 46 
Dentition, 621 
Dobhi^s itch, 395 
Diabetes, 166 
Diagnoris of disease, 23 
Diaphoritic mixture, 626 
Diarrhcea, 109 j in children, 608 ; 
nursing of, 668, catarrhal, 109 ; 
due to chill, 109 ; hill, 124 
Diet after childbirth, 460 
fop invalids, 602 
Digestion rime table, 168 
Digitalis mixture, 627 
poisoning by, 257 
Diphttieria, 47 
antitom, 50 
Discharge, chiunic, 
from tlb ear, 425 
Diseased conditions of the urine, 
236 

Diseases of children, 495 
surreal, 327 


Diseases of pregnancy, 466 
the ear, 422 
women, 437 
kidney, 198 
liver, 203 
nose, 426 
skin, 376 
throat, 430 
Disinfection, 613 
Dislocation, 283 
Ihslocation of jaw, 286 
semilunar cartilages, 286 
I shoulder, 284 
Displacement oi womb, 444 
Diuretic mixture, 626 
Dog bites, see Hydrophobia and, 

281 

Doses of medicines, 6 
Douche, m®al, 696 
va^l, 600 

Doveris powder, poisoning by, 
aee Opium, poisoning by 
Draughts, 622 
Dressings, surgical, 621 
Drink, 643 
Dropsy, 168 
Drowning, 324 
Duties of a nurse, 647 
Dysentery, 120 ; chronic, 123 
Dysmenonhosa, 441 
Dyspepsia, 160 

Iab, boil in the, 424 

chronic discharge from, 426 
eruptions on the, 422 
external, indammarion of 
the, 424 

foreign body in the, 424 
middle, acute inBammation 
of the, 426 
wax in the, 423 
Earache, 423 
Eczema, 380 
Egg-flip, 607 
Eggs, 606 

Elaterium, poisoning by, 257 
Elephanti^, 369 
Embolus, 238 

Emerald green, poisoning by, 
257 

Emetic draught, 623 
Emetic tartar, poisoning by, 251 
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Smetics, 250 
Emphyseina^ 16^ 

Empyema, 219 I 

Enemata, 588 

for (^Idren, 690 
nutrient, 690 
Engorged breasts, 449 
Enlarged glands, 230, 368 
Enlargement of the prostate, 361 
Enteric fever, 52 ; nureing of, 662 ; 

prevention of, 56 
Enteritis, 109, 111, 609 
Epididymitis^ 366, 362 
I^ilepsy, 169 
Epiphora, 404 
Epithelioma, see oanoer 
Ergot, poisoning by, 267 
mixture, 627 
Erysipelas, 381 
Bi^hema, 382 
Eserine, poisoning by, 267 
drops, 635 

Ether, poisoning by, 257 
Evaporating lotion, 570, 620 
Examination of infanta, 480 
Excessive menstruation, 441 
Exercise, 544 

Expectorant mixtures, 624 
Extracts of meat, 608 
Extraction of teeth, 338 
Eye, affections of the, 401 
aSection of the nerve of the, 
416 

applications for the, 634 
foreign bodies in the, 401 
■watery, 404 

Eyes, spots before the, 416 
Eyeball, injuries to the, 402 
Eyelids, affections of the, 403 
chronic inflammation of the, 
403 

sore, 403 

Eyesight, defective, 417 


Face, presentation of the, 464 
Fainting, 172 
Falling of the hair, 383 
■womb, 444 
Fatty heart, 212 
Favus, 395 
Feeding bottles, 486 


Feeding of infants by hand, 486 ; 
natural, 481 ; frequency, 490 ; 
quantity, 486 

Feeding the patient, 557 ; by 
nasal tube, 596 ; by stomadi 
tube, 601 

Feet, burning of the, 173 
presentation of the, 464 
swelling of the, 225 
Fever, 38 

blaokwater, 44 
cerebro-spinal, 45 
enteric or typhoid, 52 
prevention of, 66 
gastric, 161 
in children, 512 
malarial, 61 

Malta or Mediterranean, 
%% 

points in nursing, 562 
puerperal, 466 
relapsing, 95 
rheumatic, 96 
sand-fly, 98 
scarlet, 99 
sun, 186 

symptoms of, 39 
three-day, see Sand-fly 
treatment of, 40 
types of, 39 
typhus, 106 
yellow, 107 
Filarial disease, 369 
Fingers, fracture of, 301 
Fissure of anus, 361 
Fistula, 352 
Fits, 174 

Fittings of house, 530 
Flat foot, 364 
Flatulence, 174 
Flatus-tube, 691 
Flies, war against, 538 
Floors, 631 
Fomentations, 576 
Food, of new-bom infants, 474 
•poisoning. 111 
-supply, 537, 542 
Foods, composition of, 168 
proprietary infant, 475, 491 
Foot, fracture of, 312 
Forearm, fracture of, 297 
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Foteign bodies in ijie cornea, 401 
eat, 424 
eye, 401 
nose, 428 
sldn, 281 

tihToat and gullet, 480 
windpipe, 432 

Foreskm, diseases of the, 357 
Formalin, 615 
Fractures, 280 
Fracture, comminuted, 280 
complications of, 280 
compound, 280 
^censtick, 2SC 
implicating joints, 280 
of collar-bone, 291 
bones of hand, 301 
condyles of humerus, 294 
fingers, 301 
foot, 312 
forearm, 297 
jaw, 290 
Imee-cap, 307 
leg, 308 

leg above aifide, 311 
middle part of humerus, 293 
middle tliigh, 305 
nose, 291 
olecranon, 290 
ribs, 301 
skull, 313 
spine, 315 
upper tbigb, 304 
of upper part of humerus 
292 

Frontier sore, 389 
Frost-bite, 320 
Fungi, poisonous, 257 


Gai^-stones, 174, 352 
Gargles, 620 

Gaseous disinfectantsi 614 
Gases, poisonous, 258 
Gastric fever, 161 
Gastritis, m Dyspepsia 
Gauze, cyanide, 621 
ic^oform, 621 
prepared, 622 
German measles, 58 
Giddiness, 176 
Glanders, 58 


, Glands> enlarged, 230, 368 
, tuberculosis of, 230 
^ Glaucoma, 413 
Gleet, sec Gonorrhoea 
j Goitre, 176 
1 exophthalmic, 177 
t Gonorrhoea, 3B4 
. Gout, 178 

^ Granular ophthahma, 499 
’ Grated breadcrumbs, 607 
i Gravel, 180 
Graves’ disease, 177 
Greenstick fracture, 286 
• Gripes, 148 
Gruel, 607 
; barley, 60S , 

' Guinea-worm, 370 
Gullet, foreign bodies in the, 430 
stricture of the, 430 
Gumboil, 337 
Gunja, poisoning by, 263 

Habks, 539 
Hsematemesis, 142 
Hemoptysis, 142 
1 Hemorrhage, at child-birth, 464 
I from lungs, 142 

; from stomach, 142 

i to stop, 275 

I varieties of, 275 

' Htemorrhoids, 350 
I Hand, iee&ig of infants, 486 
i fracture of bones of, 301 

’ 1 presentation of, 464 

Hair, falling of the, 383 
wariiing the patients, 556 
Hariush, poisoning by, 253 
1 Hay asthma or hay fever, 426 
I Head, cold in the, 146 
I ^ape of, in Mants, 47$ 
Headache, 181 

I Health, preservation of, 528 
1 Heartburn, 185 
i Heart, diseases of, 186 
I fatty, 212 
j Heat, appUcation of, 673 
apoplexy, 187 
I dSects oii 186 

I prickly, 390 

1 syncope, 186 

I Hemiplegia, 216 
] Hemlock, poisoning by, 256 
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Henbane, poisoning by, 258 
Hepatitis, 204 
Hernia, 372 
Herpes, 384 
Hiccough, 189 
Hills, 545 
Hill diorrhoca, 124 
Hip, tuberculosis of, 302 
Homatropino ointment. G35 
Home sickness, 195 
Hookworm, 244 
Horse bite, 281 
Hot air batli, 575 
baths, 581 
bottles, 57C 
packs, 574 

Housemaid’s Imcc, 363 
House, site of, 530 
Htunnnisod milk, 486 
Humerus, fractures of, 292 
Hycol, CIO 
Hydrocolo, 358 

Hydrochloric acid, poisoning bv, 
2B8 

Hydrocyanic ncid, poisoning 
by, 258 

Hyi-ophobia, 190 
Hygiene, general, 629 

of house and compound, 530 
porsonnl, 539 

Hyoscyomus, poisoning by, 268 
Hyperacidity, 162 
Hyperxemia of liver, see Conges- 
tion of liver 

Hyporcmic treatment, 591 
Hypermetropia, 418 
Hyporpyi'exia, 41 
Hypersecretion, sec Dyspepsia 
Hypochondriasis, 194 
Hypodermic injections, how to 
give, 592 
Hypopyon, 412 
Hysteria, 196 


Ice, application of, 571 
how to give to patients, 658 
Idiosyncracy to drugs, 7 
Imperial drink, 60S 
Impetigo, 385 
Incubation periods, 43 
Indian medicines, 2 


Indigestion ; see Dyspcp•^i(^ 190 
in children, 513 
Infantile paralysis, 515 
rupture, 518 

Infants, examination of, 480 
feeding by hand, 486 
natural, 481 
jaundice in, 479 
oplitlmlmia in, 478 
suffocation of, 478 
Infectious diseases, 43 
Inflammation of bladder, 363 ; 
bowels, 143 ; breast 448j; ex- 
tomol car, 424 ; eyelids, 403 ; 
joints, 303 ; liver, 204 ; middle 
car, 425 ; testicle, 362 ; veins, 
304 ; womb, 445 
Influenza, 58 
Inguinal hernia, 372 
Ihhalntions. 602 
Injections, h^'podeiTuic, 593 
rectal, 588 

Injuries, chapter on, 264 
of private parts, 320 
to the eyeball, 402 
Inoculation for plague. 91 
Insomnia, 196 
in fever, 42 
Invalid diet, 602 
Iodide mixture, 628 
Iodine paint, 618 
poisoning by, 258 
tincture of, 265 
Iodoform emulsion, 618 
gauze, 621 
poisoning by. 269 
Iritis, 412 
Iron mixtures, 627 
Irritability of bladder, 353 
Isapghul, 617 
Itch, 390 

Dhobi’s, 396 
Itching, see Pruritus 
Izal. 616 


Jatjndice, 197 
in infants, 479 
Jaw, dislocation of, 285 
fracture of, 290 
Jelly, calves* feet, 605 
milk, 609 
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Joints, fractures implicating, 286 
inflammation of, 363 see 
Bheumatic fever 
tuberculosis of, 362 
Junket, 608 


Eala-azab, 60 
Kaladana powder, 630 
KasauH Inkitute, 101 
Kerol, 616 

Kettle, bronchitis, 684 
Kidney, diseases of the, 198 
nursing of, 668 
inflammation of the, m 
Diseases of 

stone in the, 176, 364 
Knee cap, fracture of, 807 
housemaid’s, 363 
joint, dislocation of, 285 
tuberculosis, 862 
Knock'knee, 366 


Laboub, 456 

preparation previous to, 



treatment after, 459 
Laceration of perineum, 465 
Lactation, 474 
Lactose, 487 
Laryngitis, 433 
Laudanum, poisoning by, 260 
Lead and opium lotion, 634 
salts of, poisoning by, 259 
Leech bites, bleeding from, 596 
Leeches, how to apply, 694 
Leg, fractures of, 308 
Leg, fracture of, above ankle, 311 
white, 406 
Legs, cramps iu, 163 
swelling of, 225 
Lemon, salts of, poisoning by, 

260 

Lemonade, 608 
Leprosy, 201 
Leucoderma, 386 
Leuoorrhcea; 446 
Lice, 386 

Life, change of, 446 
in camp, 544 
Light in house, 633 


Lightning-stroke, 323 
Lime as disinfectant, 615 
Lime water, 617 
Linctus, cough, 627 
baby’s, 631 

Linseed poultice, 678, 618 
Liver, abscess, of, 206 
cirrhosis of, 206 
congestion of, 203 
diseases of, 203 
indammation of, 204 
Lockjaw, 334 
Lotions, 619 
Lumbago, 207 
Lungs, emphysema of, 168 
tuberculosis of, 226 
Lupus, 388 
Lymph Scrotum, 369 
Lysol, 616 


Maoui®, 376 

Magnesium sulphate, 627, 628 
lotion, 636 
Malaria, 61 
Parasites of, 63 
quinine in, 81 
Male fern draught, 623 
Malta fever, 82 

Management of infant at birth, 472^ 
Mania, puerperal, 466 
Marasmus, 524 
Marsh gas, poisoning by, 268 
Massage, 595 
Matches as poison, 261 
Measles, 88 
German, 68 
Measures, 4 
Meat extracts, 608 
inspection of, 537 
juice, raw, 610 
sandwiches, raw, 811 
Medicines, Bazar, 2 
for children, 631 
compoundingof,4 
doses of, 6 

how to give to patients, 669' 
Meningitis, 208 
cerebro-spinal, 45 
tuberculous, 231 
Menopause, 446 
Menorrhagia, 441 
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Honstruation, oxcessivoi 441 
painful, 441 
stoppage of, 438 
Moroury porchloridc, OIG 
lotion, G20 
poisoning by, 250 
Milarin, 308 
Milk, boiling of, 480 
Milk 

composition of, 480 
condoased, 480 
of cow, 480 

curds in tlic motioas, 513 
to humanise, 480 c/ seq, 
malted, 480 
of other animals, 480 
poptonisnd, (110 
powdered, 480 
preparations for diet, 000 
Htorilisatiou of. 480 
sugar of, 487 
supply, the, 530 
teeth! 621 

Milking of cows, 530 

Miscarriage, 400 

Mixtures, 023 

Moles, 388 

Monoplegia, 216 

Monthly courses, failure of, 438 

Morphine, poisoning by, 200 

Mosquitoes, 00 

Mouth, ulcers of the, 336 

Multiple neuritis, 211 

Mumps, 80 

Mascro volitantoa, 410 
Mustard bath, 581 
plaster, 605 
poultice, 670 
Myopia, 418 
Myxoadema, 208 

NiEVUE, 377 

Nails, disensos of the, 388 
Nasal catarrh, 140 
douche, 600 
feeding, 590 

Navel, ulceration of the, 478 

bleeding from the, 

Nebuliser, 600 
Neck, cord round the, 403 
glands in the, 308 


Nephritis. 109 
Norvoiw dyspepsia, 107 

oxliaustiou or debility, 200 
hcndacho, 182 
Nettle rosb, 300 
Neuralgia, 208 
Neurnstbenia, 200 
Neuritis, 211 
optic, 410 

I Nicotine, poisoning by, 250 
, Nightshade, poisoning by, 253 
I Night-terrors, 61G 
I Nipples, Sore, 448 
1 Nitrate of silver drops, 035 
I poisoning by, 250 
I Nitric acid, poi<ioning by, 269 
Nitpoglj'corino, poisoningby, 200 
Nose, bleeding from the, 427 
, (lisonscs of the, 420 

foreign bodies in the, 428 
fracture of the, 201 
I pol^-piis of the, 420 

worms in the, 420 
Nostalgia, 106 
Nocturnal cmi‘!sions, 376 
Nurse, qualifications and duties of 
a, 547 

Nursing, 540 
cimrfc, 548 

! tempemture, 30 

I helpless patients, 553 

^ Bpccial diseases, 662 

I Nutrient enema, 500 
i Nux vomica pill, 020 

poisoning by. see Str\"chnino, 
202 


Obesity, 212 

Obstruction of the bowels, 340 
Ointments, 033 
Olecranon, fracture of the, 296 
Onychia, 380 
Ophthalmia, 406 
angular, 410 
granular, 409 
phlyctenular, 410 
Ophthalmia purulent, 407 
Opiiun pill, 029 
poisoning by, 200 
Optic no^^»o, affections of the, 416 
Orchitis, 302 



O^licacd, poisoning by. 260 

Paok, cold, 672 
> . hot. 574 
Pam, 32 

in breast, 460 
. referred, 33 

|Ssr"'" ““ 

Parras poison, 260 

infantile, 516 
paraphimosis, 358 

Paraplep, 216 

„“t,feedmgthe,667 
nursing the, 646 
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PiJes, 360 
Pills, 629 

f£n&8^°“™’261 

Plague, 87 

Piaster mnstard, 695 

rehouse, 632 

Pleurisy!?n°"^°®“°h230 

chronic, 218 
pleurodynia, 219 
't^neumonia, 93 

p-f “"^“801,664 
Pm e* seq. 

Poisoning, food, in 

pol^usinthenose 490 
Position of 

^t¥’««Headaoh( 
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01 mercury, 616 

PeinoV®°°^«®hy,269 

pemphigus, 389 

iaceration of 466 
Pentonitis, 348 ’^®o 

Pennanentte6iJi,622 
^ennmganate lotion, 620 

01 potassium, 61s 

te°®\hygiene, 639 
petit ma], leg 

Pk5S5- 

sSSss'" 

phlebitis, 238 

PhnmlT “®°’^i"ootivitis 410 

Pht£!y“”““Shy,261 
p. “7®®gef,666 

phy«oIogy.human,9 

Picric acid gjg 

Picrotoxin, poisoning by, 261 

t 



by, 263 

hroaude mixture 62s 
cyanide 


""xiiure, 628 

^ bones immeiSfc’^ ie 

pomaces, 678T?i^®^°™a»ile 
Powders. 630 
for children, eso 

milk, 489 
"egnaney, 453 

sickness during, 4ne 
p a8nsof,453^’ ’® 
presbyopia, 419 

P^cnptions, 617 

from, see GoTOrrh ‘^'®®harges 
torrhoea Spoftna- 

Pruritus, 391 
in women, 461 
Pr^sic acid, pofe 



Ptomaine poisoning, 112 
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Puerperal fever, 465 
mania, 466 

Pulee, examination of» 26 
Punctured wounds, 280 
Purgative enema^ see Enema 
Purulent ophthalmiai 407 
Pustule, 376 


QniKiN£ in malaria, 80 
mixture, 624 
Quinsy, 436 


Kabies, see Hydrophobia, 190 
Rat-paste, poisoning by, 261 
Bats in plague, 89 
Raw meat juice, 010 
sandwiches, 611 
Rectal injections, see Enemata 
Red iodide ointment, 633 
Relapsing fever, 96 
Renal cohc, 149, 176 
nursing of, 669 
Rennet whey, 611 
Resorcin, poisoning by, 261 
Respiration, artificial, 324 
Respiration, examination of, 26 
Rest cure, 698 
Retention of urine, 359 
in infants, 479 
Rheumatic fever, 96 
nursing of 567 
heada^e, see Headache 
Rheumatism, 219 
acute, 96 
gonorrhoeal, 365 
Rhubarb nuxture, 628 
pill, 629 

Ribs, fracture of the, 301 
Rickets, 616 
Ringworms, 392 
Rodent ulcer, 399 
Roofs, 532 
Round-worm, 242 
Rupture, 372 
infantile, 618 

Sago, €11 

Salicylate mixture, 628 
Salts, spirits of, poisoning by, 268 
of lemon, poisoning by, 261 


Sand-fly fever, 98 
Santonin, poisoning by, 262 
powdOT, 632 
Sarcoma, see Cancer 
Savin, poisoning by, 262 
Scabies, 396 
Scalds, 320 
Scalp, wounds of, 317 
Scarlet fever, 99 
Sciatica, 220 
Scorpion sting, 282 
Screaming at night, 616 
Scrivener’s palsy, 214 
Scurvy, 221 ; in infants, 618 
Sea sic^ess, 222 
I Seboirhoea, 397 

* Semi-lunar cartilage, dislocation 
of, 286 

Sepsis, see p. 328 ei seq. 

Servants’ quarters, 634 
Shingles, 384 
Shock, 277 

Shoulder joint, dislocation of, 283 
Sick, disu^ection of, 613 el seq* 
Sickroom, appearance of the, 646 
Sight, short, 418 
Signs of death, 36 
of pregnancy, 453 
Silver-nitrate drops, 636 
salts of, poisoning by, 262 
Simple ointment, 633 
Skin, cancer of the, see Cancer 
anal ulcers ? 
diseases of the, 376 
foreign bodies in the, 281 
SlcuU, fracture of, 313 
Sleep, observation of, 663 
want of, 196 
Smallpox, 101 
Snake bite, 245 

Soda caustic, poisoning by, 262 
Sore throat, 432 
nipples, 448 

Sorrel, salts of, poisoning by, 262 
Space in house, 634 
Spanish fly, poisoning by, 264 
Spermatorrhcea, 376 
Spina bifida, 478 
Spine, concussion of, 316 
fracture of, 315 

Spirits of salts, poisoning by, 258 
Spleen, enlargements of, 223 
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«po^mg,co]d, 671 

e eyes, 416 


Sprue, 126 

Squmt in children, 420 

Steam kettle, 684 
Sterilization of milk, 486 

Still birth, 477 


. when to give, 277 

, ^°^*ogjvetopatient«,660 


JABEsniei 

able of igestion time jgg, 
opposition nilke, «6 ’oT 
ehildren’s weights, 406 ’ 


itao acid, paint, 619 
■tape worm, 240 
Tapioca, 611 


Stomach ache, see Colic 


ctocer of the, m Cancer 
disorders of the, 224 
how to wash out, 601 
ulcers of the, 344 
ue in bladder, 354 
in kidney, 176 
Stones, gall, 174 

Stools, examination of, 561 

in children, 608,513 
;»to,276 
tt, 164 

» poisoning by, 262 


Stricture, of tiie urethra, 369 
Stroke, lightning, 323 
of the sun, 186 


emetic, poisoning bve 262 

Tears, overflow of. 40 ! ^' ®“* 

Teeth, dealing of infants’, 521 
fonnationofthe, 521 

milk, 521 

337 

',522 

extraction of, 330 

king, 619 
T^perature, method of 

^erapeutie applications, 670 
thermometer, clinical, 27 
threadworm, 240 


Stye, 403 

'lublimate, corrosive, poisoning 
^ hy,aee Mercury, 269 


478 


Sulphonal, poisoning bv. 263 
Sulphur ointment, 633^ 

Sulphuric acid, poisoning by, 263 
” ROQ ® mixture J 


Sun-fever, 186 
Sunstroke, 186 


J uo 

throat, (h’seases of the, 430 

foreign bodies in the, 430 

sore, 432 

^rombMissss Phlebitis 

Thrush, 623 

^er bites see. Wmal bites 
™ea, sceEingworms 

Toes, bums of, see Bums 

Tongue, 335 


:,327 


TonsiUitis, 434 

Tooth powder, 680 

Too^he, 337 


S,276 


Transfusion, 699 


pregnancy, 454 
Trional,poh 


Syncope, 172 
Syphilis, 356 


^ a, 120 et sea, 

i Truss, 373 

* Tuberci ‘ :\s, 226, 362 
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Turpentine, poisoning by, 263 
stupe, 677 
Twin births, 463 
Typhoid fever 62 
nursing.of, 662 ^ 
vaccination against, 66 
Typhus fever, lOB ] 

Ulobb of the anus, 362 ; cornea, 
411 ; mouth and tongue, 336 ; 
rodent, 399 ; varicose, 364 
Ulceration of the womb, 446 
Urethra, stricture of the, 360 
Urine, diseased conditions of the, 
236 ; incontinence of, in child- 
ren, 625 ; physiology of the, 
19 ; points to note in nursing, 
661 

retention of the, 369 ; in infants, 
479 

Urticaria, 399 

Vaccination, small pox, 104] 
Vaccines, 599 
Vaginal douche, 600 
Vapour bath, 676 
Varicocele, 358 
Varicose, veins, 364 
bleeding from, 365 
Veins, 'bleeding from, 275 
inflammation of, 238 
varicose, 364 
Venereal disease, 354, 356 
Ventilation, 533 
Verdigris, poisoning by, 256 
Vermin killer, poisoning by, 262 
Veronal, poisoning by, 263 
Vertigo, 176 
Vesicle, 376 

Vitriol (sulphuric acid) poisoning 
by, 263 

blue* poisoning by, 256 
Vomit, points to note in the, 652 
Vomiting, 238 
in i^ants, 523 
pregnancy, 463, 466 

Waistcoat, strait, 154 
Walls of the house, 532 
Warts, 399 

Washing the patient, 554 
out the rectum, 588 
stomach 

OIPD^M-oOlDGlJ?'" 


Washing the paiiGnt*s hair, 556 
Wasp stings, see Stings 
Wasting in children, 624 
Water aerated, abuse of, 643 
beds, 561 

boiling of, 536, 543 
on the brain, 143 
Water supply, tho, 636 
Watery eyo, 404 
Wax in the ear, 423 
Weaning, 485 

Weed-killer, poisoning by, see 
Arsenic, 262 

Weights and measures, 4 
of infants, 480, 495 
Weir-Mitchell treatment, 598 ^ 

Wells, dangers of, 336 
Wet-nursing, 482 
Wotting tho bed, 526 
Whoy, rennet, 611 

white wine or lemon, 612 
Wliitc diarrhoea, 114 
log, 466 
mixture, 029 
precipitate ointment, 033 
sldn, 385 
Wiiitcs, 446 
Whitlow, 365 
Whooping cough, 106 
Wind in the stomach, see Flatu- 
lence, 

in children, 514 

Windpipe, foreign bodies in the, 
432 

Winter cough* see Chronic bron- 
chitis 

Wisdom teeth, 522 
Womb, see Diseases of, 443 
Women, diseases of, 437 
Worms, 2-40 

Woimds, various, sce'p. 317 €i seq* 
treatment of, 277 
Wrist, fracture of, 298 
Writer’s cramp, 214 

Yellow fever, 107 

oxide of mercury ointment, 
634 

2inc drops, G34 

ointment* compound, 633 
salts of, poisoning by, 263 
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